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Art.  I. —  The  Silurian  System^  founded  on  Geological  Researches 
in  the  Counties  of  Salop^  Hereford^  Sfc. ;  ivith  Descriptions  of 
the  Coal-Fields  and  Overlying  Formations,      By  Roderick 
Impey  Murchison,  F.  R.  S.      With  a.  Map,   Sections,  and 
numerous  Plates.     4to.     London:  1839. 


W 


E  had  intended  to  connect  with  pur  review  of  this  work 
some  observations  on  the  supposed  equivalents  of  the 
English  ^  Silurian'  strata  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  a:s  the 
comparative  enquiries  connected  with  this  subject  are  not  yet 
fully  published,  and  perhaps  are  still  attended  with  some  obscu- 
rity, we  have  resolved  to  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
result  of  Mr  Murchison's  examination  of  a  series  of  ancient  rocks, 
which  he  has  here  described  with  such  ability  and  success  as  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  practical  geologists.  The  great 
price,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  book,  induces  us  to 
give  an  account  of  its  contents  without  further  delay. 

The  subjoined  geological  sketch  of  England,  which  is  reduced 
from  one  of  the  author's  illustrations,  will  enable  our  readers, 
with  the  assistance  of  any  common  map  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  what  is  now  to 
be  called  in  geology  *  the  Silurian  Region,' — a  name  taken  from 
a  tract  upon  the  confines  of  England  and  Wales,  but  principally 
in  the  latter  territory,*  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  persevering  opposition  to  the  Romans,  under 

*  A  fsirm  near  the  centre  of  this  district,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
New  Radnor,  bears  the  name  of  Siluria  in  the  Ordnance  Map. 
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Caradoc,  whose  name  and  exploits  are  still  associated  with  many 
BC^nes  and  local  traditions  inShropshire  and  Wales. 


It  may  seem  perhaps  extraordinary,  that  while  geology  has 
heen  cultivated  with  remarkable  energy  in  this" country,  a  district 
so  extensive,  and  of  such  great  interest  as  this  tract  will  be 
found  to  possess,  should  have  remained  almost  absolutely  un- 
known till  within  the  last  ten  years.  But  a  consideration  of 
■what  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  will  in  some  measure 
explainthis  anomah- ;  while  ifwill  show  the  etterprize  and  saga- 
dty  that  first  led  Mr  Murchisbn  td  'the  tasfinvhich  he  has  so 
skilfully  worked  out:  and  this  retrospect  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  his  introdflcttfiy  chapter  is  much  less  satasfactiUry  than  inlght 
have  been  expefcted — giving  only  a  loose  and  general  statement 
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of  tli6  previous  Tbistory  of  hJs  suljject,  instead  al  the  circamstaii- 
tial  series  of  dates  and  detail,  wliieb/  ma^work  of  sack  magrin. 
'  tude,  is  customary,  and  ougkt,  we  think,  to- precedes tiie  first 
account  of  every  remarkable  discovery.    . 

The  region  is  certainly  delightful,  both  to  the  geologist  and  to 
all  who  rejoice  in  simple  mount£^n  seen^r^ ;  and' the  task  of 
making  out  its  structure,  and  pursuing  its  various  details,  new, 
as  for  the  greater  part  they  were,  not  merely  in  local  description, 
but  to  geology  itself,  must  have  been  full  of  enjoyment.  When 
"the  stratigraphic  cliie  to  the  sbries  of  strata  of  which  the  eodtrtiy 
is  cofnposed  had  been  once  obtained,  the  Varied  phenomena, 
which  before  perplexed  the  enquirer,  fell 'at  once  into  their 
pliaces,  rewlarding  the  discovery  of  the  principle,  by  the  alnnrost 
spontaneous  solution  of '  difficulties  that'wbidd  dther wise  have 
remained  insurmountable.  * 

One  of  .th^ojd^t  enquirers,  we  believe,  connected  with  the 
;geoWgy.  pfthis  ia^cient  region,  i^  George  Owen  of  Henllys*  in 
PerabrokeshiEe;  who  has  beqn,  called  the  patriarch  of  liluglish 
geplogists*  lEie  Ijved  during  tl^e  re^igxi  of  EUzahe^h,  and  wrote, 
about  1595,  a  history  of  hi3  native  country;  which,  however, 
remained  unpublished  till  1799,  when  it  was  first,  printed  in  a 
volume  of  the  *  Cambrian  ilegister,'*  the  ancient  3tyle  and 
qrthography  l^eing  yery  properly  preserved.  In  one  of  his  chap- 
ters *  on  the  natural  helpes  which  is  in  the  country  to  better  the 
/  land,'  the  author  mentions  *  two  vaynes  pf  lymestone,  running 
/  fpr  the  mp§t  part  right  e^st  £^nd  west  through  Pembrokeshire,' 
^hich)are  evidently  the  carboniferous  lipie^tpue,  bounding  the 

freat  Welsh  cpal  deposit  on  the  north  and  south.  ^  TtiesQ  beds 
e  tr^jces  wi,th  great  precision,  considering  the  state  of  the  sub- 
ject wheB  he  wrote;  ^d  he  mentions  likewise,  a  *  third,  vayne 
•  of  lymestone,,'  more, northerly  than  the  other  two,  which  npt 
improbably  belongs  to  the  Silurjan  System ;— distinguishing  its 
iqualities^  from  those  of  the  groups  abpve  mentioned^  and  tracing 
its  course  with  such  apparent  accuracy,  as  to  deserve  the  notice 
of  those  who  examine  the  country,  even  at  the  present  time. 

A  volume  of  '  Tracts  in  Natural  History,'  published  in  1799t 
by  Dr  Robert  Townson,  author  of  a  book  of  *  Travels  in 
Hungary,'  and  of  an  *  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Minemlogy,' 
contains  some  pages  on  *  the  Mineralogy  of  Shropshire; '  in  which 
the  occurrence  of  limestone  with  petrifactions,  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  territory  now  called  Silurian,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned; and  several  localitifas  of  remarkable  appearancjes  are 
indicated  with  apparent  correctness — ^but  wHhout:Any  filing  JJiat 
.  intlnfeteg  an  acquaintance  with  the  importance  of  stratigraphic 

♦  8yo.    London,  1799,  vol.  ii. 
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superposition,  or  of  the  connexion  of  the  fossils  with  the  order 
of  the  beds  containing  them.  Dr  Townson  seems  to  haye  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  environs  of  Caer  Caradoc;  and  he 
describes  very  correctly  the  ridges  on  the  noitb-east  of  that  hill, 
which  now  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Silurian  rocks, 
under  the  name  of  '  Caradoc  Sandstone.'     '  If,'  he  saya,  *  from 

*  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc  we  continue  our  course  eastward,  we 
'  find  under  both  these  hills,  on  their  eastern  side,  a  parallel 
'  range  of  white  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  has  a  very  coarse 

*  grain.     Where  it  is  most  regular,  as  under  the  Lawley,  it  pre- 

*  sents  its  escarpement  towards  these  hills,  from  which  it  is 
'  divided  by  a  small  valley,  running  parallel  with  the  Wenlock 

*  Edge;* — and  this  latter  ridge  itself  is  then  described  as  'extend- 
'  ing  several  miles  in  a  continuous  line,  and  inclining  eastward.' 

One  of  the  points  principally  deserving  of  notice  in  Dr  Town- 
son's  '  sketcli,  is  the  account  of  what  he  calls  '  compound  sand- 

*  stone;'  which,  instead  of  'being  formed  of  grains  of  quartz 

*  alone,  consistsof  very  minute  fragments  of  other  kinds  of  stone; 

*  sometimes  of  an  argillaceous  or  jaspideous  nature,  mixed  with  a 

*  few  grains  of  felspar,'  and  belonging  apparently  to  that  class 
of  rocks  distinguished  by  Mr  Murchison  under  the  name  of 
Volcanic  Grits. 

The  year  1799  was  remarkable  in  the  Geology  of  England,  for 
the  production  of  William  Smith's  '  Table  of  the  Order  of  the 
'  Strata  near  Bath,'  the  basis  of  bis  subsequent  Map  and  Sections ; 
which,  however,  were  not  published  till  1815 ;  but  the  general 
difiiasion  of  correct  strati  graphical  principles  in  this  country,  may 
be  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  (1801,) 
when  Smith  first  printed  and  distributed  his  <  Prospectus  of  a 
'  Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales.'  When  we 
reflect  that  we  have  reached  only  the  fortieth  year  from  that  period 
when  the  very  name  geology  was  almost  unknown  in  England, 
the  progress  of  the  science  to  its  present  condition  does  really 
excite  Burprise,     It  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  peculiar 
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and  fortunate  exposure  of  the  numerous  groups  of  strata  which 
form  the   British  islands — the  spirit  and  intelligence  employed 
upon  our  mines,  and  in  the  various  commercial  undertakings  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  structure  and  productions  of  our  country 
— ^the  facilities  of  intercourse  every  where  to  be  found  in  England 
— and  lastly,  by  the  talents  and  devotion  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  long  since  took  up  the  subject  of  geology  with 
the  mo^t  enlightened  views,  and  some  of  whom  still  continue  to 
watch  over  its  progress  with  unabated  zeal.     From  these  united 
causes,  the  steps  in  advance  have  been  so  numerous,  and  have 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  the  history  of  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  science,  in  England  only,  during  the  last  toirty 
years,  might,  under  different  circumstances,  have  been  diffused 
over  a   century.     But  our  present  business  is  with  the   more 
ancient  strata  alone,  which  occupy  the  border  counties  on  the 
west  of  England,  and  in  a  great  part  of  Wales. 

About  the  close  of  1809,  Mr  Aikin,  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Geological  Society,  then  recently  established,  (1807,)  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  survey  of  Shropshire ;  and  in  the  course  of 
several  succeeding  summers  had  examined  that  county  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  caused  several  drawings  to  be  made  by 
Mr  Webster;  but  the  project  was  given  up  in  1815 ;  and  Mr 
Murchison  has  justly  remarked,  ^  that  at  the  early  period  when 

*  this  task  was  undertaken  it  was  almost  hopeless ;  since  that 
^  county  not  only  contains  every  sedimentary  formation,  from  the 
^  lias  to  the  slates  inclusive,  but  is  also  rendered  most  complex 
^  by  the  numberless  dislocations  of  the  strata,  through  the  agency 

*  of  volcanic  rocks.' 

Mr  Aikin  subsequently  gave  papers,  of  great  merit  to  the 
Geological  Society,*  on  detached  points  of  his  intended  survey ; 
and  we  shall  recur  to  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  volume  now  under  our 
examination. 

The  state  of  the  subject  when  Smith's  *  Geological  Map  of 

TO  SNOWDON.    W.  Smith,  1815. 
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*  Geol.  Trans.,  Ist  Series,  toIb.  i.  iii.  iv.  and  v, 
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Eaeiland'<appeBred  ial&lS,  maybe  judged  of  fcom  the  eubjoiiied 
(reaucftd)-  aectioD,  by  the  author  of  the  map,  repreientiog  tiie, 
Bucceasiau  of  the  strata,  from  Load«n  to  Snow^oQi  ia  which 
it  will  be  percetTfid,  that  while  the  strata  is  the  eeotre  and  east, 
of  Eogland  an  Bubdirided  in  detail,  the  divisigos  on  the  v^est. 
o£  the  .coal-^met  Are  only  two,  eod  these  of  a  very  indefioite. 
dineoter.  The  Ma^p  is  defectiveiin  the. £an)e  degree: — ajarge. 
region,'  included  under  the  terms  '  Red-rhab'  and  *.Dun-. 
stone'  being  all  that  separates,  the  coal-tmots  from  the  mouO'*' 
tains  of  Wales;  »hioh  are  themselves  dbposed  of  under  the 
term?  *  Mtias,  slate,  and  othtr  strata.'  In  the  great  map,  never- 
theless, aadin  a  radnctton  of  tt  published-in  1820,  a  division  is^ 
indicated  which  a^qj^aches  to  that  of  Mr  Murchison ;  the  'Jied- 
rhabf  &c.,  ^ove  mentioned,  sunonnding  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  a  somewhEkt  crescent-shaped  band,  which  extends  from 
Aberconway  on  the  north,  to  the  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire-— 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mr  Murchison'a  Silurian  district  (No.  7,) 
surrpuiids  the  Cambrian  (No.  8,)  in  our  map  above  given  in  the 
second  page.  Sut  when  Smith's  works  are  examined  in  detail, 
^is  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  loose  approximation, 
trhile  the  differences  are  many  and  important. 

In  the  mean  tin)e  the  Transition  Rocks,~— to  which  terms  a 

rery  vague  signification  was  attached,  became  a  sort  of  limbo  for 

the  reception  of.  evdry  thing  that  was  ancient  or  obscuce  in  the 

geology  of  £^gland..   But  the  general  pnnciples  of  stratigraphy 

were  gradually  making  their  way  into  practical  application ;  and 

as  fos«tls  occasionally  presented  themselves  from  the  older  strata,' 

of  a  new  and  singular  character,  suspicions  began  to  arise  that 

it  might  be  practicable  tofind  an  order  in  the  descraiding  series 

also—although  nobody  had,  at  that  time,  the  courage  to  grapple 

with  the  task  of  seeking  for  it.     The  publication  of  Mr  Sower* 

by's   'Mineral   Conchology,' — began    in    18ia — was   in   this 

view  of  great  usefulness;  a  register  being  thus  opened  for  the 

reception  of  erratic  specimens  (rf  shells,  which  were -promptly 

made  known,  with  the  faithfulness  of  portraiture,  for  which  the 

plates  of  that  work  have  always  been  distinguished.     One  of  the 

earliest  numbers  contained  figures  of  the  extraordinary  genas 

Pentamena,  and  gave  the  first  representation  of  the  species 

t  groups  of  the  Silurian  System. 

hese  fossils,  that.  Mr  Aikin  had 

1812;— and  that  Mr  Farey,  also, 

mith,  and  a  sagacious  observer — 

Croft  Ambrey,  near  Aymestry, 

id  of  enquiry,  which,  if  pursued, 

>  correct  potions  of  this  part  of 

the • ■-  - 
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.  Tbe  firat  <im})bi!taiit  ^ocrdacbmedt  on 'the  «nkiioiif||  tract 'be- 
Beath  the  old  ced  aand^toiiQ)  was  made  tti  Mit  Gkeenough's 
^  Geological  Map,'  published  in  1819 ;  a  broad  baild,  oorrespond- 
be  very  nearly  in  position  and  extent  with-  that  of  the  Upper 
Suurian  rocksf  being  there  laid  down  as  extending  ifrom  Cpaibrook 
Dale,  on  the  north  of  the  Severn,  to  the  latitude  of  Ludlow;  and 
identified,  by  its  colour  and  place  in  the  descriptive  tab^  with 
the  limefttone  groups  of  Dudley,  Sedgeley,  and  Walsall-^that 
of  the  Abberley  and  the  Malvern  Hiils--^and,  less  perfectly,  with 
that  which  reaches  from  Woolhope  to  Mayhill,  and  occurs  again, 
in  a  protruded  outlier,  on  the  wesk  of  Usk.  The  map  is  less 
correct  in  the  south-west,  from  Ludlow  to  Caermarthen ;  but  on 
the  west  of.  the  latter  place  a  continuous  line,  with  the  colours  of 
the  Dudley  group,  extends  without  interruption  for  some  miles. 
These  vrere  very  important  identificatious,  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  an  explanatory  notice  in  the  ^  Memoir '  which^  accompa- 
nied the  map.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  paper  was  so 
brief  as  not  to  contain  any  description  of  the  tract  now  refer- 
red to ;  so  that  here,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  the  mass  of 
valimble  information  accumulated  in  the  author's  notes  has  been 
lost  to  the  public  Mr  Greenough,  however,  has  frequently  ex<« 
pressed  a  conviction,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations  in 
that  country,, that  adequate  enquiry  alone  was  wanting  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  succession  of  strata  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  in-  Wales^— not  less  vegular  than  that  which  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  Island. 

Messrs  Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips^s  .*  Outlines, '  pub- 
lished in  1822,*  while  it  most  essentially  advanced  geology  in 
England,  for  sbme  time  diverted  attention  from  the  older  rocks. 
The  first  and  only  volume  published,  comes  down  no  farther  than 
the  coal  formation  ;  and  in  elucidating  the_upper  portion  of  the 
secondary  strata,  it  convinced  the  working  geologtsl^^whdse 
number  has  been  at  all  times  small — that  quite  enoqgb  to  give 
them  occupation  was  still  to  be  done,  in. reforming  and  complet- 
ing tl^  description  of  the  more  accessible  portion  of  England  : 
while  it  was  obvious  that  the  unknown  region  of  the  west  required 
such  labour  and  devotion,  in  order  to  effect  any  important  result, 
as  to  deter  those  who  had  not  leisure  and  other  requisites  at 
their  full  command. 

The  only  modern  writers  mentioned  by  Mr  Murchison,  besides 
Mr  Aikin,  as  having  touched  upon  the  geology  of  this  part 
of  England  when  he  began:  to  explore  the  country— are  Mr 
Leonard.  Horoer^    in  a  memoir   *  on  the  Mineralogy:  of  the 


*  i 


Outlines  of  the  Geolo^  of  England  and  Wales.'    12mo.  1822. 
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Malvern  hills,'  1811;*  Mr  Weaver,  *  on  pa.rt  of  Gloucestershire,' 
1 8 19 ;  t  and  Mr  James  Yates,  1 825,  ^  on  the  structure  of  the  Border 
Country,*  &c.t 

The  AUTHOR  of  this  volume,  whose  acquaintance  with  geology 
be^an,  we  believe,  about  1825^  applied  himself  with  ^reat  energy 
to  his  new  pursuit;  and  his  progress  may  be  traced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  soon  became  an 
active  member*  One  of  his  first  papers — on  the  existence  of  coal 
in  the  oolitic  series,  at  Brora  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  was  pro- 
duced in  1827;  II  and  Professor  Sedgwick  having  afterwards 
joined  him  in  that  district,  their  enquiries  were  extended  to  the 
Isle  of  Arran,§  and  to  an  examination  of  the  old  conglomerates 
and  other  strata,  between  the  primary  and  the  oolitic  series  of  the 
north  of  Scotland  \\ — a  task  which  greatly  contributed  to  their 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  rocks,  especially  the  old 
red  sandstone,  and  to  extended  views  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  igneous  action,  and  the  intrusion  of  plutonic  masses  among 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  result  of  these  various  researches 
appears  in  the  *  Geological  Transactions.' 

The  author's  knowledge  of  the  igneous  rocks  was  enlarged  by 
an  expedition,  with  Mr  Lyell,  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  central 
France,  in  the  summer  of  1822 ;  the  results  of  which  also  have 
been  printed.**  In  the  course  of  1829,  he  read  separate  papers 
on  the  vicinity  of  Bassano,  and  on  the  schist  and  fossil  fishes  of 
Seefeld;  and  again  joined  Professor  Sedgwick  in  an  elaborate 
examination  of  part  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  Styria ; 
the  fruits  of  which  were,  a  map  and  description  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  ;  with  other  papers  read  in  1830  and  1831. ft  In  the  latter 
year,  Mr  Murchison  was  chosen  President  of  the  Geological 
Society  for  the  customary  period  of  two  years ;   and  soon  sSiter- 


*  Geol.  Trans.,  l8t  series,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

t  Ibid.  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

\  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  To  the  references  above  given,  we  may  add 
a  paper  <  On  the  Geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills,'  by  the  late  Mr  W. 
Phillips: — Thomson's  AnncUsi  of  Philosophy^  (new  series,)  1821,  vol.  i. 
p.  16,  &c.  And  another  paper  with  the  same  title,  by  the  Rev.  I.J. 
Con)^beare. — Ibid,  vol.iv.  p.  237,  &c.,  1822. 

II  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 1  • 

f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

**  *^0n  the  Excavation  of  Valleys:^  Jameson's  Ed.  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
p.  15. — *  Terliaries  of  the  Cantal:*  Geol.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  140. — 
<  Tertiaries  of  Aix^en- Provence ;'  Jameson's  EJd.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
and  Geol.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

fl*  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  301, 
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wards  read  an  account  of  some  eftiquiries,  by  himself,  on  the 
secondary  formations  in  different  parts  of  Germany.* 

The  extensive  acquaintance  which  Mr  Murchison  had  thus  ac- 
quired with  the  rocks  of  various  classes  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  Huttonian  principles,  which  we  have  elucidated  in  one 
of  our  recent  numbers,f  was  an  excellent  preparative  for  the  task 
which  he  next  undertook,  in  the  complex  region  described  in  the 
present  volume.  His  examination  of  the  Silurian  territory  beg^ 
in  1831,  during  the  summer  of  which  year  he  explored  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Wales ;  and  there,  he  tells  us — *  The  order 
'  of  succession  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  between  Hay 
*in  Herefordshire  and  Builth,  where  the  old  red  sandstone  is 
'seen  distinctly  to  be  succeeded  by  grey  fossiliferous  strata, 
'  first  led  me  to  expect  that  I  had  met  with  a  part  of  the  evidence 
'  required  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  older  formations,'  (p.  5.) 
These  rocks  he  followed  on  their  line  of  bearing,  to  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock ;  and  at  Aymestry  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  a  most  valuable  ally  in  the  Rev.  Mr 
Lewis,  who  had  already  developed  the  structure  of  the  district 
surrounding  his  own  residence  at  that  place.  This  gentleman, 
with  Mr  Aikin  and  Mr  Greenough,  whose  map  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  the  only  persons  who  had  made  any  advance 
towards  determining  the  order  of  the  groups,  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration:  this  therefore  seems  to  be  the  place  for 
stating  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  the  author  derived  from 
the  two  former  geologists  in  this  early  stage  of  his  enquiries. 

Mr  Aikin  having  long  abandoned  his  intended  survey  of 
Shropshire,  ^no  sooner  heard  of  the  progress  the  author  was 
'making  in  the  present  work,  than  he  placed  at  his  disposal 
'  his  original  notes  and  drawings,'  (p.  4.)  These  papers  we 
have  seen :  the  geological  drawings,  the  greater  part  by  Mr' 
Webster,  with  some  by  Mr  Edmund  Aikin,  a  brother  of  the 
possessor,  form  a  large  and  very  effective  portion  of  the  illus- 
trations in  the  present  volume;  and  the  notes  belong  decidedly  to 
a  newer  and  better  school  than  that  of  any  observer  who  had 
preceded  the  writer  in  this  enquiry.  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
Mr  Aikin  has  frequently,  with  his  well-known  frankness,  dis- 
claimed any  previous  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphic  system 
described  by  Mr  Murchison  ;  and  has.  always  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  the  energy  and  sagacity  with  which  it  was  brought 
to  light. 

One  of  the  general  features  in  the  structure*  of  the  country 


*  Geol.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  &c. 
f  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  440,  et  seq. 
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e:i^mi]|e<} ;  byr  M|r  Aikin*r?wjii§h  was  Bpiore  e:?:tensiT^  thaw 
Mr  Murchist>n-:9^ejais  ia  liaye  8«ppo$^(l«-^wa^i  J^^he  beloved,  ^ 
want  of  conforn^ity.  between  the  older  (CambriaD)  slate's^  wbi^h 
8tretfih  Qtit  w^tward  from  beneath;  the  lower^seeondaiy  groups 
of:  England— and  the  lei?^.  in€^ned  strajta  above  -th^m.  :  The 
old^  ^liE^te$  he  r^arded  as  gejti^ally  dippmg  U)w^i:ds  the  norths 
west  at; v^ry  high  angles  j  while  he  supposed  the  Dewer  and  mote 
fos^Uferous  groups,  to  rise  slowly  from  aouth-easj/^  north*4ve^j 
reposing  upon  this  slates  unoonforfnably •  The  fact,  nevertheless^ 
appearsrtp  us  to  be,  ^at  the  lower  secondary  rocks  alsoy  are  fre- 
quently much  inclined,  in  the.  Silurian  regiofn;  a^d  that  their* 
incUna^n  is  almost  every  where  connected  wilh  plutoniodisturb-' 
ance»  so  that  the  di|)  is  various  in  direction  as  wellasin  it^  angle.' 
With  this  ext^ptipn  only,  Mr  Aikin'is  notes  appear  to  us  to  coincicie' 
with  ^r.Murchison's  descriptions  in  so  many  points  of  detail^  that 
they  must  have  been  of  gi^eat  assistance  in  his  enqmriea.  Oh 
looking  over  them,  wiib  the  sud  of  Uie  Ordnance  maps,  add  of 
tlu^  Silurian  v(dume,  it  now  appears  that^i  although  the  ordsr  oft 
superposition  was  unknown  to  the  writer^  the  same  beds  are  so 
coifrectiy  identified  at.  many  distant  points,  both  by  lithological 
character  tind  by  fossils,  as  to  enable  a'  person  possessed  of  the 
key  to  connect^BiaBy  of  their  detached  portions.  *  Thus,  Mr  Aikint 
recognized; the  *U^per  Ludlow  Rocks  V  in  the  vicinity  of  thet 
Abbecley  hills.  He  mentions  the  ooncretional  structure  which 
characterizes  some  of  these  beds.  He  distinguished  the  limestone 
of  Yeo  Edge  and  Mocktree  Hill,  by  its  *  quadrivalve  shell,'* 
{Pei/Ltamertis  Knightiij)  from  what  he  calls  the  *  nodular  lime- 
stones'  of  Wenloek  and  Benthal  Edge;  and  connected  several 
remoter  calciferous  rocks  (the  ^  Caradoc'  of  Murchison)  by 
their  peculiar -fossils,  (Pentam^f^s  kevis  and  Mongtis,)  to  which' 
he  had  given  a  temporary  distinctive  name;  indicating,  espe* 
cially,^the  bouiise  of  the  ridges  on  the  west  of  Wenloek  Edge, 
from  thdr  containing  those  shells.  In  these  notes  we  find,  also, 
a  line  of  plu tonic  elevation,  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  Mr 
Murchison,^  traced  for  some  miles  soutb-west  of  Caer*Caradoc.> 
And  on  the  subject  of  ^compoimd  sandstone,'  the  following, 
question  is  proposed,  which  leadsekactlyto  the  views,  illustrated, 
in  this  volume  with  great  force  of  evidence  i — ^^x  Is  not  the  eom'-*^ 
^  pound  sandstone  of  Ly  the  Hill,.  &c.,  a  mixture  of  grawacke-> 
^  slate  with  greenstone,  jftn-med  during  the  d^nrnt  or  outburst  oi^ 
*  the  latter?' 

The  Rbv.  Thostas  Taylor  i  Lewis  Was,  we  belieine,  the  odly 
person  who,  previously  to  the  author's^enquiries,  had  determined 
the  relations  of  any  continuous  portion  of  tlie  stratigraphic  series 
beneath  the  old  red  Sandstone,. bn  the  double  evidence  of  super^ 
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jMsitioB  flod.of^cia^  ««iAente;i4Q<il,«3^ke.«oDii)iuw«9tied  the/ 
r«8uUs  of  his  «bservtttioa»'fuUy  and  freely  to  Mr  Murcbisoi;,  on 
liis  first  .coniingjo  .tbe  vlctflUy  of  Aymeqtry  ia.lgSl,  (ind.eiib-. 
gequently  co-operated  with  great  zeal  and  effect  in  carrying  oa 
tfae-esainiiiatiqti  of'theeguntryt^lie  researches  of  this  j^wtlieinan 
dfiServe.*  perfnaneat  pUc.e  in  the  history  of  the  subject. 

A  nuember  of  Mr  Lewis's  family  being  engaged. in.  the  coal- 

and  iroaworks  at;  Titt&rsto^e  Ciee,  in  Sltropshire,  he  had  early 

opportunitieB  of  .making  himself  familiar  with  the  relatioos  of  tb^ 

<^  redandoU'l'oaiferoussti'atai  aC  that  remaikable point — wheie 

the  coal  is  pierced  throagh,-and^iaguJarIy  capped  with  igneous 

quusea,  and^  supported  at  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1700  feet 

above  tbe  sea  by  old  red  sandstone,  which,  thesoe   descends* 

rapidly,    to   the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ludlow,    on   the  west. 

Mr  Lewis  .had.,  made  collections  of  thet  rodss   and   fossils  of 

these  groups  as  early  as  lfi2if  and  having  previously  attended 

the .  geolc^ical  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  paid  some  attention 

tp  the  geometry  of  planes,  on  afterwards  tjjciag  up  Mr  Cony- 

lieare!'s  '  Outlines,'  he  became  still  better  acquainted  with  the 

struotiue  and  relations  of  the  strata-  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

On  removing  in  his  clerical  capacity  to  the  parish  of  Aymestry 

in  1826,  he  soon  begah  to  apply  bis  geological  knowledge  and 

his  geometry  to  this  new  neighbourhood.     We, have  had  the 

pleasure  of  ej^uiiuiDg  a  part  of  that  beautiful  and  instructire 

country  under  his  guidance,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  give  per- 

sonn'testim^dnytohis  exact acquatntance  with  its  structure;  and 

not  less  cordially  to  the  frankness  and  absence  of  pretension  with 

which  his  knowledge  is  -conununicated.     And  we  are  .satisfied 

m  to  ascertain  that  a  series  of 

lucoeeds,  conformably,  to  the 

istinguish  the  groups  of  Strata 

ipal  tossila ;  and  to  prove  that 

Aymestry,  and  on  the  south 

though  .thrown  up  and  much 

le  same  determinate  order  of 

,  Not  Jieind; »  ooochologist,  it  improbable  that  few.  of.  the  shells 
wktekMrLewie  thosdisiHxrered,  were  correctly  named;  but  he 
was  accurately  acquainted  with  their  forms  and  localities,  and  had 
disposed  hh^ecmieiw  ih  drawets,  keeping  thoseof the  dUccessive 
strata  apart,  and  distinguishing  them  by  temporary  names  of  his 
bwnj'-^his  method,  In  fact,  t£nS  far  resembling  that  pursued  by 


,*  The  ftlloiting  ie.m  extract  from  a  memftrandum  upon  this  lutyecti 
uritten  by  Mr  Lewis  hiaxelf]  which  is  itpw  before  as  :-n-'  My  acqaaint- 
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William  Smith  in  making  out  the  succession  of  the  strata  near 
Bath.  And  at  this  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  there  were 
no  Ordnance  maps  of  Hereford  and  Shropshire  to  guide  and  con- 
nect geological  enquiries. 

Our  readers  will  presently  perceive  that  the  four  groups  of 
strata  thus  determined  by  Mr  Lewis,  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
*  Upper  Silurian  Rocks* — Aymestry  being  nearly  in  the  focus  of 
those  rocks  in  England ;  and  that  their  derangements  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  disturbances  since  brought  to  light  at  Woolhope, 
and  in  other  detached  points,  where  portions  of  the  Silurian  strata 
appear  within  the  boundary  of  the  superior  groups.  He  knew, 
also,  that  the  next  (inferior)  group  of  strata,  abounding  in  fossils, 
(now  called  *  Caradoc  Sandstones,')  rises  conformably  near  Ac- 
ton Scott — from  beneath  the  '  die  earth,'  (now  the  *  Wenlock 
^  shale :')  and,  though  not  acquainted  with  the  full  value  of 
his  discoveries,  he  was  quite  aware  that  his  groups  formed 
the  upper  part  of  the  ^  transition  series.'  Mr  Lewis  had,  there- 
fore, at  one  time  thought  of  publishing  an  account  of  the  country 
in  his  vicinity ;  and  we  have  felt  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  what  he  had  done  thus  early ;  because,  when 
afterwards  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  his  observations,  he  cheerfully  resigned  the  subject,  rejoicing 
that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  geologist  whose  practicsu 
knowledge  was  much  greater  than  his  own.     It  gives  us  great 


ance  with  Aymestry  commenced  with  my  entering  on  the  curacy  of  the 
parish  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  Its  natural  beauties  soon  invited  my  atten- 
tion, which  was  likewise  directed  to  its  natural  and  artificial  sections,  and  its 
regular,  but  broken  structure ;  and  I  began  at  once  very  zealously  to  col- 
lect the  fossils,  which  were  every  where  in  abundance  strewed  over  the 
roads  and  fields,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  drawers,  keeping  those  of  each 
stratum  separate,  and  distinguishing  the  now  named  <<  upper  and  lower 
Ludlow  rocks  *'  by  the  name  of  "  upper  grauwacke  arid  pendle,''  (the 
latter  being  the  local  name ;)  and  the  Aymestry  and  Wenlock  limestones 
by  PentameruSi  and  coral  or  nodular  limestone  ; — the  former  from  its 
abounding  in  the  Pentamerus  Knightii ;  and  the  latter  from  its  great 
richness  in  corals,  and  the  appearance  which  its  weathered  beds  assumed 
in  this  neighbourhood,  even  where  they  were  considered  worth  working 
for  the  kilns. 

<  I  had  very  soon  a  collection,  from  most  of  the  beds  extending  from 
the  junction  of  the  old  red  sandstone  with  the  grauwacke,  down  to  the 
Wenlock  shale,  (or  nodular  strata;)  and  had  fairly  traced  these  beds  west- 
ward and  eastward,  to  the  full  extent  of  this  parish,  in  1829 ;  and  blong 
the  prolongation  of  the  Croft  Ambrey  and  Gatley  escarpements  towards 
Ludlow ;  and  in  the  outliers  of  Tinker's  Hill  and  Caynham  Camp,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Teme,  in  the  direction  of  the  Clee  Hills ;  and 
likewise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leintwardine.' 
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satisfaction  to  be  antborized  to  add,  tbat  Mr  Murcbison  most  fiilly 
agrees  in  our  opinion  upon  tbis  subject, 

Tbe  value  of  Mr  Lewis's  Isnowiedge  was  attested  during  tbe 
spring  of  1832,  by  bis  discovering  in  tbe  black  limestone  of 
Sedgeley,  hear  Dudley,  a  portion  of  bis  own  <  Pentamerus  lime- 
stone,' witb  its  appropriate  fossil ;  tbe  importance  of  wbicb  iden- 
tification is  dwelt  upon  in  tbe  work  before  us.*  And  tbe  order 
of  tbe  beds  at  Aymestry  was  soon  found  by  tbe  autbor  of  tbis 
volume  to  furnisb  a  clue  to  tbe  true  relations  of  tbe  detacbed  strata 
iD  several  otber  disturbed  portions  of  tbe  Silurian  rocks,  wbicb 
are  found  witbin  tbe  outcrop  of  tbe  old  red  sandstone,  at  some 
miles'  distance,  and  in  combinations  so  perplexing,  tbat  witbout 
sucb  a  guide  their  order  could  not  be  determined. 

Tbe  first  result  of  Mr  Murcbison's  own  enquiries  was  made 
public  at  tbe  original  meeting  of  tbe  Britisb  Association,  beld 
at  York  in  September  1831,  wbere  be  exhibited  coloured  maps, 
representing  the  ^  transition  rocks,'  tbe  old  red  sandstone,  and  tbe 
carboniferous  limestone,  on  tbe  border  of  Wales. 

Tbe  'geological'  proceedings  of  1832,  contain  tbe  abstract  of 
a  paper  on  tbe  secondary  formations  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Ludlow,  by  Mr  Wright  of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  which  is  tbe 
earliest  notice  tbat  we  have  seen  in  print  of  tbe  upper  transition 
rocks  in  that  quarter.  This  paper,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
had  e^eat  topographic  merit ;  but  tbe  abstract,  however,  does 
not  describe  any  connected  series  of  strata,  and  does  not  distin- 
guish tbe  beds  by  their  fossils. 

Tbe  autbor^s  address  to  tbe  Geological  Society,  on  relinquish- 
ing tbe  Chair  in  February  1833,  adverts  to  the  previous  elabo- 
rate enquiries  of  Professor  Sedgwick  on  the  ancient  rocks,  and 
to  his  own  labours  during  tbe  two  preceding  summers ;  and  ex- 
presses particular  obligation  to  tbe  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
for  their  extraordinary  assistance ;  inasmuch  as  a  considerable 
space  within  bis  field  of  observation  had  not  then  been  laid  down 
for  publication.!  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  tbe  value  of 
tbe  maps  produced  by  this  Survey  to  the  geologist  in  the  field, 
as  suggesting  enquiry,  and  enabling  him  to  combine  the  result 
of  distant  observations,  which,  without  such  assistance,  no  labour 
can  connect.  But  here  we  must  acknowledge,  that  on  first  seeing 
tbe  beautiful  sheets  which  represent  the  tract  between  Aymestry, 


♦  P.  480,  text ;  and  note,  p.  482. 

I  The  Aymestry  sheet  of  this  map  w&s  published  in  February  1882; 
that  including  Wenlock  Edge,  not  until  January  1833 ;  tbe  Caermarthen 
and  Hereford  sheets,  1831;  Brecon,  1832;  Merthyr  and  Cardiff,  1838. 
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Ludlott/^and  Shrews  Wry,  almost  ^it^  the  reHfef  and  tfisth^ctiie^ 
of  a  model,  *  and  afterwards  percdving,  in  the  eounfry  itself,  how 
exactly  they  express  the  naturalfeatures— the  indication  of  suc- 
cessive outcrops,  conformable  to  those  df  the  midland  coufiitiies 
and  the  east  of  England,  appeared  to  us  so  striking,  as  almost  to 
force  the  true  inferences  upon  the  attention  of  the  geologist ;  and 
we  felt  surprize  that  a  structure,  now  so  apparent,  should  have 
So  long  remained  unkndwn.  But' a  very  little  reflection  was  suffi- 
cient to  correct  this  error.  The  fact^  that  the  structure  arid 
succession  "were  unknown,  isf  undeniable:  and  notwi^hstanditlg- 
the  merit  of  tedme  bf  those'  wh6  preceded  Mr  Mutchisbh,  'Iwe 
region  ndight  probably  hdV'e  remained  uhd'escHbed  fbr'  an  uncer- 
tain period,  but  for  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  1^  Mm 
to  perceive  and  to  demonstrate  its  geological  importance. 

The  first  paper  of  tl^  author  on  this  region,  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  in  March  1833,'  contains  soihe  inaccuracies, 
which  are  important  from  their  rrfating  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  gt-oujfe  in  question,  and  to  a  point  of  sOme  interest' intlre 
history  of  the  subject.     It  is  statetl  in  the- abstraclr  given  in tfire 

*  Proceedings,' that  *  the  fossils  of  the  Wenlbtjk  Sdg^  antf  ^i)ud- 
^  ley  Hnjestones  are  nearly  the  satne  ;?  and  that '^  the  exatct  po^- 

*  tion,  therefore,  which  the  ^latter  occupies  in  -the  iCtedfogical 
'  Sefi^  of  England,  is  tbus^fofthe  first  time  detemiined  ;*  that 
throughout  its  cotti-fee,  in  the'di^ttfct  included  betw^eh  the  OriY^y 
and  tne  Lug,  this  limestonV  *  is  c/hiefly  charatrtfefized'  by  the 
**abuti^^nce  of  one  species  of  Pehtdmerits  ;  arid,  at  Jtpmtsirt/y  it 

*  is  richin  that  and  other  fossils  r'—M*-  Lewis's  fiariie  being  ap- 
parently connected  with  these  statements  in  a  not^v  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  two  characteristic  iimestones  o^  the  district  are  here 
confounded.  Mr  LewisJ^who  did  hot  participiateih  thismista*ke, 
immediately^  pointed  it  out ;  f  and  it  will  nof  escape  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  that  the  Wenlock  and  Dudley  ranges  of  Hmestbne 
had  been  identified  ill  Mr  Gre6noti(gh's'iflaps  several  years  befoi^ 


■',■';>   V*'  '"!     '"'.*'     i'.  '    c  *  ''■*-■•'' "'  ''     * ."       M' 


,  4  - 


* 'Those  who  have  had, an  opportunity  of  examinirig  the  exquisite  to- 
pographical drawings  of  Mr  darringtou,  now  principal  draughtsman  to 
the  Survey  at  the  Tower^^or  of  cothparln^  his  drawing  frdnl  the  moicfM 
of  the  country  near  Ornttes'  Ifead  With  the*  ofrignml,  or  with  thte  Engraving 
fro*  itKy  Btttes'^ifiethod—wlll^eel'thal^  this'i*  no  «xa^geValed  prtiise. 
The  later  portions  of  the  Ordnance  Map,  besides  their  fidelity  and  ex- 
i3re88ive  power,  have  the*great  advantage  of  speaking  the  sanae  language 
throughout ;  the  shading  being  so  graduated  as  to,  reader  ^cb  sheet  a 
portion  pCo|v»  cpnsi^t^t  whpj[«^  jn.wbic^  tbo^  jnequalijti^  of  t^e  surface 
.will  be  represented  ite^ording  tp  a  connected  and  pi:6purtionate  sysiem, 
in  the  moat  distant  placesi     .;_ . 

t  Geol.  Soc.  <  Proceedings/  vol,  i.  p.  465. 
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atlier  of  these  gentl^en  had  higixh  theii*  ejta^ImM^i^  df  ~thb 
country.  v       '  .    ;  ^ 

•'■  Thtis  rectified  toi  ftugtiiefaWd  bv  the  lurther  observations 
io(  the  summer  of  ISSB,  Mr  MurchisoH  was  enabled  to  pro* 
dace  (in  January  1894)  d  tabular  anrangemeht  of  all  the  trai.- 
Bition  groups  between  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  ancieit 
dates  of  Wales,  which  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  present 
Yolume,  and  was  the  first  distinct  announcement  of  the'  syst  5m 
on  which  the  book  ii  founded  :  the  groups,  afterwards  called 
Silui^an  ap^ariiig  there,  f6r  the  first  time, -in  thfeir  true  or<^er, 
under  the  geft^lname  of  the  *  upper  grauwacke  ^eries,*  ' 

When  his  vieWi^  were  liearly  matured,  Mr  MurcWsori  gate  to 
the  whole  series -of  strata  the  name  of  ^  Ihe  Silttriafi  SyHem^ 
and  annotiTiced  that  tifl^^  in  a  commuhibfCtion  to  the  *  Aimdls  of 
^hHesophy*  for  July  1835;  whete  alsd  the  names  and  fe'ubdivisions 
of  the  present  Work  are  stated.**       '       .       .   »  . 

From  the  appearance  6f  the  table  last  metitioned,  until  the 
publication  of  tne  work  now  before  us,  (^I 83^,)  no  sessiott  of  the 
Geological  Society  passed  over  without  the  production  of  one  or 
more  papers  in  conneximi  with  this  stibject ;  iAnd  this  presdnta- 
tion  of  the  author's  labours,'  in  sliccessive  portions,  appears  to  Sx% 
fo  illustrate  remarkably  the  Usefulness  of  such  institutions;  Each 
summer's  work  was  thus-  wrought  into  a  pWducible  form  ;  the 
maps  ahd  seetiohs  werearrarigeS,  and  specimens  examined  j  and 
ihe  whole  then  8ubifiitVe.d  to  the  criticism  of  thfe  evening  meet- 
ings of  theSodety ;  whifch^hough  tliey  must  haVe^been  of  a 
very  general  character,  sitlce  fetv  of  the  members  we1*e  quali- 
fied at  that  time  to  enter  into  detail — could  not  fail  to  suggest 
many  iinprorefhents  and  corrections.  The  abstracts  of  the 
papers  thus  brought  forward  in  detachments,  demonstrate  also 
the  author's  advande  in  geological  knowledge  during  the  course 
of  his  enquiries.'  New  objects  continually  openef  upon  him; 
but,  undismayed  by  difficulty,  he  did  not 'cease  from  "his  ex- 
ertions .tin  .the  plan,  which  he  hdd  suCdeSsively  extended  and 

'  '  '  *  *  •  i  I  -  ,  . 

*  The  term  ^steni,  Whfch  tfraV  bfe  conrfdered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
'GCTtoin  term  •^fbrmerft'on,^  has,  we  believe,  been  objected  to,- is  Indi- 
-cating'som^hing  more  definite  than  any  assemblage  of  strata  carti  bft  as- 
serted to  be,  especially  where  examine^d  opfy  i*  otie  ebautry ;  ited  \^e 
AaU  find  that  theJitnit  (if  there  be^any  .boundary)  between,  the>  SHmdan 
-and  Qkmbr«M91,8y$tei»aritiveiy  indfctiitefc.    i  ^h'/nqfWw  ^Serien 'VnMght 
perhaps  have  been  preferable  words ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  names 
■for  the'di visions  of Ttrota  r^mdthe  arrangeraent'of  the  English  series  in 
*  systems '  in  the  author's  reduced  map,  from  which  the,  sketch  above 
given,  (p.  2,)  ha6  been  taken,  is  not  inconvenient. 
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improved  was  executed  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  only  by  having 
witnessed  the  progress  of  these  labours,  or  by  tracing  them  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  other  Journals, 
that  a  just  impression  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  If  the 
young  student  of  geology  wishes  to  find  an  example  of  the  effect 
of  diligence  and  perseverance,  as  ensuring  ultimate  success,  he 
ca\mot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Silurian  System 
in  the  pages  we  have  just  referred  to. 

The  present  volume  was  published  by  subscription  in  1839, 
at  the  request  of  a  great  number  of  resident  gentlemen  and 
inhabitants  of  the  country  described,  and  has  been  brought  out 
witi  considerable  splendour — the  illustrations  being  numerous 
and  excellent.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  which  gives 
the  physical  and  geological  description  of  th^  surface  and  strata, 
being  the  work  of  Mr  Murchison  nimself.  The  second  part,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  fossils  obtained  from  the  several  groups, 
is  principally  written  by  the  naturalists  to  whose  examination 
the  specimens  had  been  submitted. 

The  First  part  contains  a  description  not  merely  of  the  Silu- 
rian region,  but  of  all  the  groups,  from  the  lower  oolite  down 
to  the  old  red  sandstone;  and  tnere  is  not  any  work,  to  which 
we  can  refer  our  readers  with  more  confidence,  on  this  important 
portion  of  the  English  series  of  strata.  After  an  introauctory 
chapter,  to  the  defect  of  which  we  have  abeady  adverted,  the 
autnor  proceeds  in  a  descending  order,  through  the  groups  be- 
neath the  oolitic  series ; — beginning  with  the  inferior  oolite  in 
chapters  1  and  2.  Chapters  3  and  4,  "  on  the  new  red  system," 
are  excellently  worked  out ;  and  with  a  joint  paper  by  the  author 
and  Mr  Strickland,  more  recently  published,*  contain  a  mass  of 
information,  indispensable  to  a  correct  acquaintance  with  this 
formation  in  England ;  and  to  the  distinction  of  certain  portions 
of  it,  from  part  of  the  old  red  system,  which  had  previously  baf- 
fled some  of  the  best  observers. 

We  cannot  pass  this  group  without  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  anticipations  of  William  Smith,  in  1815; 
which  are  very  creditable  to  his  sagacity.  *  The  mass  of  strata 
^  usually  called  coal-measures,  is  known  to  be  deprived  of  much 

<  of  the  superficial  space  which  it  would  occupy,  by  the  over- 

*  lapping  of  the  "  red  earth.*'     When  the  unconformability  of  the 

<  red  earth  shall  ie  more  generally  knoum,  and  its  irregular  thick- 

*  ness  more  correctly  proved^  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  more 

*  coal  may  be  discovered;  and  the  coal-measures  be  found  as  regu^ 


*  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  v.  pp.  331,  348. 
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*  Utrly  connected  as  other  strata*     This  opinion  is  confirmed,  by 
^  the  great  obscurity  of  coal-mea&ure  outcrops  in  many  of  the 

*  districts  where  coals  are  now  working ;    and  it  may  be  further 

*  remarked,  that  those  coal  districts,  which  are  near  to,  or  sur- 
^  rounded  by  red,  show  less  of  the  superficial  character  common 

*  to  those  strata,  than  any  other  partsof  their  extensive  course.'  * 

Mr  Murchison  has  mentioned  several  cases  in  which  valuable 
coal  has  been  discovered,  in  situations  where  its  existence  was  at 
one  time  quite  unsuspected,  by  sinking  to  great  depths  through 
incumbent  masses  of  the  new  red  sandstone ;  and  has  strongly 
urged  the  expediency  of  continuing  such  researches. 

Chapter  5,  compares  the  ancient  trappean  rocks  with  the  pro^ 
ducts  of  existing  volcanoes,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
the  intrusive  masses  traversing  the  new  red  and  carboniferous 
series.  The  phenomena  of  Graham  Island  and  other  recent 
volcanic  ejections  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  employed  to  explain 
the  structure  of  sub-marine  volcanic  ejections ;  and  after  men- 
tioning what  has  been  called  ^  intrusive  trap,'  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  ^  another  and  a  very  ancient  class  of  trap  rocks,'  which 
has  been  little  adverted  to  by  writers,  though  touched  upon,  as 
we  have  shown,  by  Dr  Townson  and  by  Mr  Aikin. 

*  These  are  the  rocks  named  in  the  following  chapters  <<  volcanic  grit,*^ 
"  bedded  and  contemporaneous  trap,"  and  which  I  undertake  to  prove 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
sedimentary  matter  with  which  they  are  associated,  particularly  in 
the.  lower  strata  of  the  Silurian  system.  At  one  place  these  appear 
IS  currents,  or  sheets,  of  pure  volcanic  materials ;  at  another  they  envelope 
marine  remains — ^pebbles,  sand,  and  fragments  of  rocks.  Some  layers 
consist  of  finely  levigated  volcanic  scoriae,  passing  into  sand ;  and  all 
these  varieties  alternate,  so  equally  and  repeatedly,  with  beds  composed 
exclusively  of  shelly  and  marine  sediments,  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  diversified  masses  so  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  must  have 
been  formed  during  the  same  period  of  igneous  action.'— P.  172. 

The  author  soon  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  the 
efiiective  elucidation  of  the  Silurian  groups,  to  study  and  describe 
anew  the  several  coal-fields  included  in  the  area  examined,  and 
to  explain  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  deposits ;  but  he 
^  could  scarcely  estimate  the  additional  exertions  thus  required ; 
^  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  basins  of  the  forests  of  Dean  and 
^  of  South  Wales,  none  of  these  coal  tracts  had  been  described.' 
Again,  to  complete  the  history  of  his  region,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  all  the  rocks  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin. 


♦  Smith's  Memoir  of  Geological  Map^  p.  49. 
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TrHeh  are  interlaminated  witb,  or  which  penetrate  the  strata,  as 
trell  as  to  trace  out  the  Hues  of  eleyation  and  dislocation  \  and  it 
is  justly  remarked  that  the  western  part  of  Shropshire,  and  part 
of  Radnorshire,  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the  number  of  illus- 
trations bearing  on  this  interesting  part  of  the  enquiry.  Finally, 
it  wiKi  desirable  to  describe  the  overlying  formations,  atid  to  lay 
down  their  boundaries  upon  the  map ;  so  that  the  work  thus 
amplified,  would  contain,  in  fact,  a  description  of  all  the  stratified 
deposits  and  interjected  rocks  throughout  a  tract  extending  from 
Kantwieh  on  the  north,  to  Chepstow — and  from  Birmingham 
westward  to  the  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  with  the  exception 
enly  of  a  part  of  North  Wales. 

It  is  out  of  our  power  to  follow  the  detail  of  chapters  6  to  13, 
which  contain  the  results  of  the  author's  labours  on  the  numer- 
ous heads  of  enquiry  just  mentioned ;  our  special  object  being  to 
Convey  to  our  readers  a  distinct  notion  of  the  new  system  of  rocks, 
6f  which  this  volume  contains  the  first  exposition.  But  in  peru- 
sing this  series  of  descriptions,  (though  possibly  it  might  admit 
of  some  reduction,)  we  could  not  help  recalling  an  observation 
Itscribed  to  the  late  Professor  Playfair ;  wheire,  after  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  setting  many  hands  to  work,  ^  in  ordet  to 

*  obtiun  a  just  view  of  the  laws  which  guide  and  have  guided  the 
f  phenomena  of  the  niineral  kingdom,'  he  adds,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  inductive  philosopher,  that  ^  if  the  face  of  the  globe 

<  were  divided  into  districts  and  accurately  described,  there  €»n 

<  be  no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descriptions,  the 

*  true  theory  of  the  earth  would  spontaneously  emerge,  without 
^  any  effort  of  genius  or  invention.  It  would  appear  as  an  incontro- 

*  vertible  princij)le,  about  which  all  men,  the  moment  that  the  facts 

*  were  stated  to  them,  must  of  necessity  agree.'*  The  industry 
of  Mr  Murchison  has  had  the  effect  which  Professor  Playfair 
m  these  passages  ascribes  to  a  multiplicity  of  hands.  The  numer- 
ous descriptions  of  the  coal-fields,  and  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  igneous  rooks,  produces  the  result  which  is  there  so  well 
d^cribed ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  a  reader,  the  most 
Sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the  plutonic  doctrines,  could  peruse 
these  varied  illustrations,t  without  acknowledging  the  validity  of 
the  explanation  which  *  spontaneously  emerges  *  from  their 
being  thus  brought  into  opposition. 

Tne  chapters  on  the  *  old  red  sandstone,'  (14  and  15,)  appear 

*  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  209. 

f  Among  these  the  uniform  occurrence  of  quartz  rock  in  immediate 
proximity  to  plutonic  masses,  is  described  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  author 
with  (rest  copiousness  of  evidence^  ably  advanced. 
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to  U9  to  be  among  the  best  in  'the  volume ;  the  author  having 
JQdicioasly  devoted  great  attention  to  this  group  of  strata,  1?hich 
immediately  precedes  the  Silurian  system.  He  has  thus  opened 
the  way  to  netlr  views  respecting  the  equivalents  of  the  old  red 
group  itself  in  other  quarters,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  geological  discussion  during  the  last  five  years ;  and  tb 
which,  perhaps,  we  shall  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  some 
future  occasion. 

*  Being  convinced  that  the  old  red  sandstone  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  any- of  the  overlying  groups,  I  venture,  for  the  first  time  in  th^ 
annals  of  British  geology,  to  apply  to  it  the  term  ^system*  in  order  to 
convey  a  just  conception  of  its  importance  in  the  natural  successioii  ojf 
rocks,  and  also  to  show,  that  as  ihe  carboniferons  systein,  in  which  pre- 
vious writers  hftve  merged  it,  (but  from  which  it  is  completely  distin- 
guishable, both  by  lithological  characters  and  zoological  contents,)  is  sur- 
mounted by  one  red  group,  so  is  it  underlaid  by  another,  this  lower  red 
group  being  infinitely  thicker  than  the  upper.' — P.  169« 

<  As  there  is  no  region  of  Europe  yet  einimined  where  the  old  red  sand^ 
stone  is  better  exhibited  than  in  the  British  Isles,  so  there  is  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  it  is  so  much  expanded  as  in  the  country  here 
described.  Occupying  the  largest  portion  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  adja* 
cent  districts  of  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire,  it  spreads  over  wide  tractf 
of  Monmouthshire,  surrounding  the  coal-field  of  the  forest  of  Dean; 
and,  forming  a  girdle  round  the  great  south  Welsh  coal-basin,  it  consti- 
tutes in  Brecknockshire  the  loftiest  mountains  of  South  Britain.  The 
enormous  thickness  of  the  red  stratified  deposits  included  between  the  coal- 
measures  and  the  Silurian  rocks,  will  at  once  be  comprehended  by  any 
observer  who  places  himself  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  latter  on  the 
Welsh  borders  of  Herefordshire,  (near  Kington,  for  example;)  whence^ 
casting  his  eye  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the  circle  of  vision,  although 
extending  over  all  the  mountains  between  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,  and 
terminating  only  in  the  lofty  mountains  called  the  Brecon  and  Carmar* 
then  fans,  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  embraces  nothing  but  old  red  sand* 
stone.  This  vieiV  does  not  include  a  wide  superficies,  occupied  merely  by 
undulating  masses  of  the  same  strata,  but  a  territory  in  which  successive 
members  of  the  system  rise  from  beneath  each  other  in  distinct  mountain- 
ous ese&rpements.' — P.  170. 

A  triple  subdivision  of  this  great  mass  is  adopted  from  Messrs 
Buckland  and  Conybeare.*  f.  The  first  and  uppermost  portion 
being  composed  cniefly  of  quartzone  conglomerate  and  sand- 
stone, which  include — but  more  rarely  than  the  second — thia 
courses  of  impure  limestone,  mottled  red  and  green.  2.  The 
central  masses  are  formed  of  alternations  of  red  and  green  spotted 
marls,  afibrding,  on  decomposition,  the  soil  of  some  of  the  richest 
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•  GeoL  Tratis.,  Sd  Series,  Vol.  i.  p.  !210,  &c.— See  the  Section  prefixed 
to  the  list  of  fossils,  at  the  end  of  thid  ^ticle. 
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tracts  of  the  western  midland  counties  of  England,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Wales,  with  irregular  courses  of  limestone  also 
mottled  green  and  red,  which,  when  mixed  with  sand  and  marl, 
constitute  what  is  well  known  in  the  country  under  the  name  of 

*  cornstone/  3.  The  lowest  division  of  the  old  red-r-the  *  Tile- 
stone^  is  of  much  smaller  thickness  than  the  upper  two,  but  is 
well  defined  by  its  passage,  above,  into  the  marls  and  cornstones ; 
and,  downwards,  into  the  Silurian  rocks.  In  Hereford,  the  beds 
consist  of  finely  laminated,  hard,  reddish  or  green,  micaceous 
quartz  sandstones,  which  split  into  tiles;  and  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  reddish  shale,  which,  producing  a  red  soil,  clearly 
separates  the  sandstone  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem, the  latter  decomposing  with  a  grey  surface.  Junctions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  gorge  of  the  Teme,  and  at  several  places  near 
Ludlow. 

The  fossils  of  this  subdivision  consist,  near  Llandovery,  of  new 
species  of  Arca^  Avicula^  Bellerophon^  Cucullcea^  Lingula^  Ortho^ 
ceraSf  Terebratuloy  Turbo,  Turritella,  TrochuSy  with  the  Tentacu- 
lites  scalaris  of  Schlotheim ;  an  assemblage  affording  *  proof,  that 
'  certain  genera  of  moUusks,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to 

*  the  younger  or  tertiary  and  secondary  deposits,  have  co-existed 

*  with  genera  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  older  strata.' — 
(P.  183.) 

But  the  fishes  of  this  great  deposit  are  by  much  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  organic  remains.  The  forms  of  some  of  the  genera 
are  very  remarkable,  while,  being  recognizable  in  scales  and  small 
fragments,  and  generally  though  sparingly  diffused,  they  are 
very  useful  auxiliaries  in  identification.    One  of  the  most  curious 

fenera,  Cephalaspes,  originally  found  in  Scotland,  was  detected 
y  Dr  Lloyd  in  the  central  portion  of  the  system,  on  the  north 
of  Ludlow  ;  and  HoloptycJmSy  another  characteristic  genus,  has 
been  found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  red  sandstone,  above  the 
supposed  equivalents  of  Silurian  rocks. 

The  existence  of  fishes  in  the  old  red  groups  was  first  ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  the  author,  in  1827 ;  and  the 
list  has  since  been  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  subjoined  table 
contains  ten  genera  and  sixteen  species,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  recently  been  made  in  Scotland. 

<  The  thicknes»o{  the  old  red  sandstone  may  best  be  computed  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  groups  which  rise  from  beneath  each  other, 
between  the  edge  of  the  south  Welsh  coal-basin  and  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Radnorshire.  In  a  space  of  about  eleven  miles,  all  the  intervening  strata 
of  the  old  red  are  conformably  inclined  and  apparently  without  dislo- 
cations, at  gentle  angles  of  inclination,  decreasing  to  5®  or  6^  as  they  ap* 
proach  the  south-east  boundary,  and  increasing  to  15^  as  they  rise  towards 
the  north-west  or  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.  In  this  wide  space^  there 
is  no  possibility  of  ambiguity  or  misconception  ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
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beds  are  snccessivelj  exposed  ia  lofty  escarpements,  Vphich  are  clearlj^ 
laid  bare  in  the  sides  of  the  deep  ravines  by  which  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  are  fissured.  The  heights  of  these  mountains  vary  from 
1800  to  2500  feet;— (P.  184.) 

It  is  evident  from  trigonometry,  that  if  the  strata  preserved 
their  dimensions  in  this  case,  and  passed  regularly  beneath  each 
other  for  great  distances,  the  thickness  must  be  enormous:  but 
as  no  such  regularity  exists,  it  cannot  be  determined  so  directly. 
The  author,  however,  *  looking  to  the  altitude  of  the  mountains, 

*  and  the  wide  area  they  cover,  thinks  that,  at  a  moderate  calcu- 

*  lation,  the  united  thickness  of  the  old  red  system  cannot  be  less 

*  than  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet,'  (p.  184) — a  conjecture  entitled 
to  respect — especially  as  it  is  stated  that  there  is  here  no  room 
for  misconception.  Yet,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  chalk  in  the  east  of  England  is  not  much 
more  than  1000  feet,  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  this  great  con- 
trast between  the  dimensions  of  the  older  and  of  the  newer 
members  of  the  secondary  series ;  and  are  tempted  to  suspect, 
that  in  the  old  red  sandstone  repeated  dislocations  may  have 
produced  a  deceptive  appearance  of  greater  thickness,  by  the 
oisplacement  of  masses  originally  continuous.  Too  little,  how- 
ever, is  yet  known  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  deposition 
of  strata,  to  justify  speculation  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  express 
this  doubt  with  hesitation ;  such  great  thickness  being  perhaps 
as  likely  to  turn  out  the  more  general  rule,  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  globe,  and  the  lesser  dimensions  of  our  newer 
groups  the  exception,  as  the  contrary. 

Chapter  15. — <  With  the  evidence  of  the  frequency  of  trappean  erup- 
tions, during  the  formation  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  with  the  proofs 
we  have  already  given  of  the  outburst  of  such  rocks  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  coal  measures,  (chapters  5  to  1 1^)  it  is  surprizing  that, 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  widely  expanded  series  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, there  should  apparently  have  been  a  total  cessation  of  the  evolution 
of  igneous  matter.  And  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  prevalent  horizon- 
tality  of  the  great  masses  of  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  counties  of  Brecon, 
Monmouth,  and  Hereford,  is  probably  due  to  large  tracts  of  this  region 
not  having  been  the  theatre  of  those  violent  disturbances  which  hav^ 
affected  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  and  the  coal-measures.* — (P.  187.) 

The  change  produced  on  the  old  red  by  a  dyke  near  Hereford 
is  very  remarkable ; — a  purple  amygdaloid,  with  kernels  and  nests 
of  yellowish  cklcareous  spar,  being  demonstrably  nothing  more 
than  the  spotted  marls  of  the  old  red  sandstone — so  altered  by 
the  action  of  heat  that  they  resemble  trappean  amygdaloids ;  and 
the  change  of  character  extends  to  several  feet  from  the  dyke. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  found  in  this  region,  though  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  coal  seams  have  been  ,discoY^re>^ 
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wUUn  the  upper  subdivision  of  old  red ; — a  new  proofs  if  evidenoe 
were  wanting,  of  a  gradual  transitiofi  upwards  from  this  depout 
into  the  carl^niferous  group. 

Besides  the  continuous  mass  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
border  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  very  large  outliers  exist 
above  the  Silurian  rocks,  in  Clun  Forest,  about  twelve  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  edge  of  the  great  area  on  the  N*  W. ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  smaller  patches  nearer  to  the  maigin 
of  the  great  body.  These  sufficiently  prove  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  originally  much  more  extensive  towards  the  west 
than  it  is  at  present ;  while  the  rapid  transition,  both  of  the  fossils 
and  mineral  character,  from  the  lowest  beds  into  the  upper  Silu* 
rians,  are  quite  as  distinct  at  the  extreme  point,  near  Felindref  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
truded portions  of  the  Silurians,  within  the  margin  of  the  old  red, 
(that  oi  Tortworth,  near  Wotton-under-Edge,  is  forty-eight 
miles  within,)  demonstrate  that  the  latter  system  extends,  or 
once  extendea,  in  continuity,  at  least  thus  far,  beneath  the  higher 
groups.  The  details  connected  with  these  old-red  outlierSf 
Bxe  recorded  with  the  author's  customary  diligence.  Wherever 
they  appear,  their  agricultural  surface  and  hue  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  grey  Silurian  tracts. 

With  the  aid  of  the  sectbn  {prefixed  to  the  Table  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  form  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
Sihtrian  seriesy  by  supposing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  between 
8000  and  10,000  feet  of  strata  to  run  out  towards  the  n<»rdi- 
west  into  Wales,  from  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
occupies  a  great  part  of  Herefordshire.  This  mass  is  divided 
naturally  into  two  principal  groups,  now  called  the  <  Upp^ 
<  and  Lower  Silurian  Rocks ;  *  each  of  them  about  4000  feet  in 
Sickness.  The  prevailing  component  of  the  upper  portion  is 
«oft,  greenish,  or  drab-cdoured  sfaaly  sandstone,  whic^  by  ex* 
posure,  is  completely  brcdcea  down  and  softened,  and  Aence 
justly  called  in  the  country  *  muds  tone.'  The  second  division 
consists,  at  top,  of  hard  slaty  sandstones,  frequently  containing 
lime,  or  even  beds  of  limestone ;  but  the  lowest  members  form 
dark-coloured  flags,  which  in  many  cases  pass  insensibly  into 
the  CiMnbrian  slates  below.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  limit  of  the 
Silurian  system,  at  the  bottom,  is  vary  indistinct.  The  tract 
thus  composed^  oomprdiends  the  western  parts  of  Herefordshire 
and  Sbro^^ire ;  and  passes  to  the  south-west,  Uirough  Aadncn*, 
and  the  wildest  tracts  of  Bredknocki^ire,  and  thence,  m  a  narrow 
strip,  even  to  the  es^emity  of  Pembrokeshire. 

If  these  great  masses  were  entirely  destitute  <^  fossils,  they 
would  still  l^4>bjects  of  importance ftom  their  bulk;  thetbiniieat 
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of  the  gub^ivisioaa  ibeiog  nearly  double  the  entire  duchess  of 
the  chalk  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  But,  on  the  contrary; 
they  abound  in  fossils,  of  new  and  remarkable  character ;  exhibit* 
ing  in  this  regpect  a  striking  and  sudden  contrast  w|th  the  oU 
red  sandstone  imonediately.  abov^ ;  for  although  tfa^  lowest  sand- 
stone strata  pass  into  the  upper  Silurian  shale,  the  gradation  is 
80  rapid,  that  within  a  few  feet  from  the  top,  the  ^urian  beds 
are  in  some  places  crowded  with  fossils  entirely  distinct  from  all 
those  of  the  old  red. 

By  means  of  these  fossils  the  groups  admit  of  natural  subdi- 
vision ;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  external  features,  the  igypmr 
Silurians^  throughout  the  tract  between  Aymestry  and  Coalbroc^ 
Dale,  are  clearly  divided  into  five  portions ;  two  very  conspicuouB 
groups  of  limestone,  each  contmning  some  peculiar  fosul^ 
being  there  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  old  teJi 
above  them,  and  the  lower  Silurians  beneath,  by  thick  bands  of 
shale.  The  upper  of  these  limestones  abound  in  Peniamems 
Knightii  ;  the  lower,  (Wenlock,)  which  represents  that  of  Dud- 
ley, is  in  some  places  almost  composed  of  corals. 

The  lower  Silurian  rocks^  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  coiv- 
sirt,  at  top,  of  calciferous  sandstones,  which,  along  with  many  other 
fossils,  contain  great  numbers  of  two  species  of  Pentamerus, 
(P.  Icevia  and  P.  oblongus,)  They  are  succeeded  below  by  the 
dark  (Llandeilo)  flags,  whidi  are  said  to  be  the  lowest  of  the 
Silurians,  abounding  jn  Asaphus  Buchii  and  other  Crustacea. 
The  Cambrixm  system^  beneath  the  whole,  has  hitherto  afforded 
but  a  very  small  number  of  organized  remains. 

The  foregoing  sketch  supposes  the  whole  series  of  stn^  to  be 
conformable  and  unbroken; — as  the  upper  beds  between  Aymes- 
try and  Wenlock  really  are,  and  as  the  entire  system  may  possiUy 
be,  in  other  countries ;  but,  in  Wales,  the  Silurifui  strata  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  and  broken  through  by  Plutomc 
operations,  apps^'ently  of  different  periods ; — oi^e  ^K>ch  of  this 
violence  having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  original  de- 
position of  the  strata  themselves ;  since  many  of  the  beds  in 
the  Caradoc  sandstones  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sedi- 
mentary and  Plutonic  or  trappeah  matter,  so  as  to  c<mstitute 
what  in  this  volume  is  called  <  volcanic  grit.^  The  disturb- 
ances thus  affecting  the  strata,  th<»igh  in  diemselves  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  geologist,  must  nevertheless,  so  far  as 
iikitgystem  itself  is  concerned,  be  considered  as  accidents.^  Th^ 


♦  The  coincidence  of  date  however,  in  these  cases,  is  of  importance ; 
for,  as  deposition  from  the  sea,  and  the  ejection  of  eruptive  materials, 
were  probably  going  on  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  at  th^  came  thne,  a 
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liad  their  origin  probably  at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
broke  up  whatever  matter  happened  to  be  above  them.  It  is  in- 
deed already  known  that  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  horizontal  strata 
in  Sweden ;  we  believe  the  case  is  the  same  in  Russia ;  and  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  they  exist  very  extensively,  they  appear 
to  be  much  less  deranged  by  igneous  disturbance  than  in  England. 
The  small  map  (page  2,)  will  give  some  notion  of  the  extent 
and  form  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Silurian  strata  in  England 
and  Wales ;  and  if  the  section  at  the  top  of  the  subjoined  Table 
were  reduced,  and  substituted  for  the  western  portion  of  .Smith's 
section  (p.  4,)  the  whole  would  represent  a  transverse  section 
of  England.  The  general  figure  of  the  Silurian  region  approaches 
that  of  a  crescent ;  stretching  without  interruption  from  Llan- 

foUen  to  Old  Radnor,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty- 
ve  miles ;  but  from  Builth,  south-westward,  to  its  disappear- 
ance in  Saint's  Bride's  Bay,  Pembrokeshire,  the  Silurians  occupy 
no  more  than  a  narrow  bend,  scarcely  four  miles  across  where 
it  is  widest,  and  in  some  places  less  than  one. 

The  division  of  the  system  into  two  groups — the  first  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Wenlock  shale ;  the  second,  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fossiliferous  portion  of  the  strata  called  the  <  Llandeilo-flags,' — 
is  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  region ;  but  we  are  not  yet  at  all 
clear  as  to  the  distinctions  between  the  lower  Silurians  and 
the  upper  Cambrian  rocks. 

From  near  Ironbridge  on  the  Severn,  to  Aymestry,  the 
natural  subdivisions  of  tne  upper  Silurians  are  beautifully  con- 
spicuous. Their  value  in  deciphering  the  protruded  masses 
forced  up  through  incumbent  strata,  as  at  Woolhope,  Dudley, 
&c.,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  though,  in  England — to 
the  south  of  Aymestry — they  are  not  prominent,  and  in  some  places 
not  distinguishable  at  all,  it  would  be  premature  to  assert  that  they 
will  be  wanting  in  remoter  Silurian  tracts;  since  observation 
alone,  and  the  comparison  of  several  distant  equivalents,  can 
supply  a  general  character  for  the  whole  system.  From  this 
consideration  we  have  thought  it  best,  in  the  Table  subjoined  to 
this  article,  to  insert  aU  the  fossils  hitherto  found  in  the  Silurian 
strata  in  England — it  being  impossible,  at  present,  to  tell  what 
species  may  be  characteristic  of  the  respective  groups. 

The  Table,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  general  sec- 
tion, taken  from  that  given  in  Mr  Murchison's  map,  and  a  list  of  the 
groups,  from  the  bottom  of  the  oolitic  system  to  the  upper  part 

similar  ttiixtore  of  the  two  kinds  of  sediment  may  be  expected  to  occur 
in  many  different  places. 
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of  the  Cambrian ; — with  a  systematic  enumeration  of  all  the  fos- 
sils hitherto  found  in  the  strata  beneath  the  carboniferous  rocks* 

In  advancing  westward  from  Aymestry,  the  whole  of  the  Silu- 
rians undergo  a  great  alteration ;  the  shales,  or  *  mudstones/ 
becoming  hard,  and  assuming  the  aspect  of  sandstones,  and  thus, 
as  the  author  remarks,  almost  changing  characters  with  the  Ca- 
radoc  group ;  while  the  latter  becomes  softer,  and  more  like  shale. 
But  although  the  limestones  of  Aymestry  and  Wenlock  are  not 
found  in  continuous  strata  in  this  western  tract,  the  site  of  the 
former  can  be  recognized  at  several  distant  points  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Terebraiula  navicular  (pp.  338-40,)  which  form  a 
conspicuous  band  above  it.  A  limestone  like  that  of  Wen- 
lock  occurs  at  Old  Radnor,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Aymestry  ;  and  is  again  clearly  indicated  by  a  mass  of  vertical 
strata,  sufficiently  calcareous  to  be  burned  for  lime,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  which  occurs  about  thirty-five  miles 
south-west  of  Radnor,  at  Pwll-calch,  near  Myddfai,  south  of 
Llandovery,  in  Carmarthenshire,  containing  fossils,  principally 
those  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  (pp.  348-9.)  The  last  sign  of 
calcareous  beds  of  this  age  hitherto  observed,  is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sowde,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  place  first  men- 
tioned ;  the  calcareous  matter,  in  these  cases,  being  flanked 
by  hard  sandstone,  very  different  from  the  Wenlock  shales.  This 
recurrence  of  limestone  is  quite  analogous  to  what  is  observable  in 
many  other  widely  distributed  groups,  of  which  certain  members 
are  known  to  disappear,  and  to  recur  again,  at  very  wide  intervals. 

It  is  impracticable  within  our  limits  to  detail  the  characters 
of  these  subordinate  groups  above  -  enumerated,  which  are  copi- 
ously stated  in  the  authoi^s  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chapters. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  most  deserving  of  notice  : — 

I.  The  Upper  Ludlow  rock  consists  of  thin-bedded,  soft,  sub- 
calcareous  sandstone,  grey  and  greenish ;  sometimes  passing  into 
limestone,  but  at  the  upper  part  scarcely  distinguishable,  except 
by  its  fossils,  from  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  old  red  group; 
and  which  easily  melts  down  under  the  action  of  the  elements. 
The  coming  out  of  this  group  of  grey  strata  from  beneath  the 
old  red  sandstone,  is  distinctly  seen  along  a  zone  or  band,  extend- 
ing from  the  hills  near  Ludlow  on  the  north-east,  to  the  sea- 
cliffs  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire ;  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  The  Lingula  cornea  is  common  to 
the  upper  part  of  this  group,  and  to  the  lowest  (tilestone)  beds 
of  the  old  red ;  and,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  junction,  is  a 
stratum  of  great  interest,  from  its  abounding  in  the  confused 
remains  of  nshes,  which  Dr  Lloyd  of  Ludlow  was  ihe  first  who 
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broug^ht  into  notice.  The  central  portion  of  this  Upper  Ludlow 
is  somewhat  calcareous,  and  contains  fossil  remains  in  unasual 
perfection.  The  lowest  portion  runs  frequently  into  large  sphe- 
rmdal  concretions,  and  likewise  easily  decomposes  into  <  mud- 
stone.'  The  bottom  is  loaded  with  Terebraiula  navicufa  in  vast 
numbers,  sometimes  occupying  a  thickness  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet ;  and  this  fossil  occurs  so  steadily,  that  when  the  subjacent 
Aymestry  limestone  is  waQting,  it  serves  to  indicate  its  place. 

2.  Aymestry  Limestone* — The  next  group  is  a  sub-crystalline 
and  argillaceous  limestone,  affording  a  valuable  lime  for  cement 
under  water,  which  has  been  named  from  the  village  around 
which  it  is  most  distinctly  seen ;  the  principal  mass  of  beds  being 
in  some  places  fifty  feet  thick.  It  is  here  distinguished  by  the 
great  abundance  of  the  Pentamerus  Knightii^  with  maQy  other 
shells,  among  which  Atrypa  afflnis^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
abundant.  This  limestone,  which  forgas  a  conspicuous  but  broken 
range  on  t^e  east  of  Wenlock  Edge,  is  no  longer  prominent  on 
the  south  of  Aymestry;  but  it  appears  again  on  the  east,  at 
Sedgeley,  near  Dudley ;  and  its  equivalents  form  an  important 
feature  at  Woolbope,  on  the  east  of  Hereford,  and  in  several  other 
obtruded  portions  of  Silurian  strata. 

3.  The  Lower  Ludhw  Shale  is  more  argillaceous  than  the 
upper :  the  colours  vary  from  dark-grey  to  black. 

This  division,  amongst  other  fossils,  contains  the  pew  genera 
Cardiolaf  Phragmx>cerasj  and  Litmtes  of  Broderip;  and  the 
IschcuUtes  of  Konig — ^first  discovered  by  Dr  Lloyd. 

The  thickness  of  the  entire  Ludlow  formation  is  estimated  at 
about  1500  feet,  the  limestone  of  the  middle  group  being  about 
fifty  £eet. 

4.  The  continous  ridge  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone^  ranging  £or 
about  twenty  miles  from  south-west  to  Borth-east — with  the 
nearly  parallel,  though  interrupted,  escarpement  of  the  Aymestry 
limestone,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  on  the  south-east  of  it — 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  external  features  in  the  geo- 
logy of  Shropshire ;  and  cannot  fai^  to  catch  the  eye,  eidier  in 
the  country  itself  or  in  the  Ordnance  maps.  The  prominence 
of  this  limestone,  like  that  of  the  Ajrmestry,  is  due  to  its  6<^ 
dity,  and  to  the  softness  of  the  shales  above  and  below.  The 
Wenlock  is  the  equivalent  of  the  limestone  Kji  DucUey,  with 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  at  one  time  continuous ;  but  the  name  of 
the  former  place  has  been  jusUy  preferred  by  the  author  for  its 
designation,  as  the  relations  of  the  whole  group  are  mueh  better 
exhibited  near  Wenlock  than  at  Dudleys.  The  stratum,  when  most 
distinct,  consists  of  large  concretional  masses  of  pure  limestone, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spar,  locally  ctdled  ^  ball- 
stones/  which  are  separated  by  intervening  stmta  <tf  ooarser 
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8toiie»  ealLed  ^  metsures/  The  eolour  of  the  Iiitter  is  a  dull  grey, 
but  the  crystaUioe  varietie3  are  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  beauti- 
ful fink.  This  ^  ballstone/  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ironworks,  is 
lately  used  as  a  fluz,  and  the  concretions  are  frequently  thirty  feet 
in  diameter :  in  one  case  a  single  mass  bad  been  quarried  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  feet)  the  other  dimensions  remaining  unex{dored. 
The  Trilobites  of  Dudley  have  long  been  known  to  collectors. 
The  Asaphm  eandatus  and  Calymem  BlumenbachU^  which  are 
the  previolipg  species  at  Wenlock,  occur  likewise  in  the  lower 
Ludlow ;  but  oUier  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Wenlock  quarries. 
The  number  of  corab,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  table^  forms 
one  of  tlie  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  stratum.  These 
have  been  described  with  his  usual  skill  by  Mr  Lonsdale,  in  the 
seccrad  part  of  this  work ;  and  the  lithographic  plates,  by  Mr 
Sdbarf,  are  of  singular  beauty. 

5.  Tbe  fVenleck  Shahy  the  lowest  portion  of  the  upper  Silu- 
iiaB9,  nearly  resembles  the  lower  Ludlow  rodk.  It  is  of  a  dull 
peeaiafai-grey  or  olive  colour,  argillaceous,  occasionally  calcare- 
ous in  concretions,  and  rarely  contains  mica.  It  is  best  seen 
beneatJai  the  escarpewent  of  Wenlock  Edge,  where  it  occupies  a 
deeply  deluded  valley,  by  which  the  limestone  is  separated  from' 
the  Caradoc  hills  on  the  north-west.  The  lower  part  of  this  shale 
cootaips  concretions  exlubiting  Internally  the  structure  called 
oone-in<-oone ;  succeeded  by  sandy  calcareous  bands,  contain- 
ing peculiar  fossils — the  immediate  forerunner  or  commence* 
ment  of  the  Caradoc  sandstone.  In  some  [daces  this  shale 
asswmitf  <^e  form  of  flags,  called  pendk  by  the  worianen ;  and 
these  are  sometioies  preceded  by  fuller's  or  ^  taalk&^s^  earth;* 
which,  is  not  unfrequent  also  among  the  upper  Silurian  rocks. 
Concr6ti<»9U£»  also  of  an  argillaceous  limestone,  occur  near  the 
bottom.  This  lower  division,  with  other  fossils,  contains  the 
new  genera,  Cardiola  and  Phragmoceras^  (Broderip) — ^wluch  have 
been  found  only  in  this  division,  and  in  ik»  lower  Ludlow  rock. 

The  Wenlock  limestone,  in  the  lidnity  of  Wenlodk,  cannot 
be  less  Uian  200  feet  in  tfaidkness ;  and  tlue  shale  beneath  must 
exceed  7^  feet. 

6.  and  7*  The  ZrOtc^er  SXlwiem  Rocks  mw  be  subdivided  into  two 
portions ;  to  t^e  upper  of  which  Mr  Murchison  has  given  the 
name  of  ^  Caradoc  sandstone,'  from  its  constituting  ranges  of 
MuaeBces,  abutting  i^ainat  the  remarkable  trappean  chain 
cdUed  the  Caradoc  liilb,  which  xun  neariy  from  northeast  to 
south-wesl,  for  about  seven  miles,  between  the  villi^^s  of 
Hope- Bawdier  and  Church-Stretton  in  Shropshire — a  course 

*  from  the  German  *  wMcer-erde,'  a  *  walk  J  A  walker' s-miU  is  still 
ittidiMCMionalljy  in  HereiiMddbire,  instead  ofJtMer'B-milL^^P*  894. 
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nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Wenlock  Edge.  Unlike  the  *  mud- 
<  stones'  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  this  formation  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  sandstones  of  different  colours,  ^ith  occa- 
sional subordinate  courses  of  calcareous  matter,  especially  at  the 
upper  part.  ^  Its  best  and  clearest  distinctions,  however,  consist 
in  Its  infraposition  to  the  upper  Silurian  rocks ;  and  its  organic 
^  remains,  nearly  all  of  which  are  dissimilar  to  the  fossils  of  the 
*  formations  which  immediately  overlie  it.' — (P.  216-222.) 

A  dark  purplish-red  sandstone  occurs  in  the  bed  of  the  Onny, 
amidst  the  Caradoc  strata,  in  nearly  vertical  strata  much  dis- 
torted ;  which  is  unlike  any  of  the  upper  beds,  and  very  much 
resembles  part  of  the  old,  or  even  of  the  new-red  sandstone. 
Some  of  the  other  beds,  at  the  same  place,  might  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  sandy  claystone,  of  trappean  origin ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  hereafter  that  a  rock  of  this  nature  in  the  immediate 
flanks  of  Caer- Caradoc,  passes  into  what  the  author  terms  *  vol- 
canic grit,'  proving  that  the  deposition  of  this  part  of  the  series 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  diffusion,  if  not  the  eruption,  of 
igneous  materials.  Another  remarkable  rock  in  this  series,  is  a 
silicious  conglomerate,  passing  into  continuous  beds  of  quartz, 
which  is  found  in  so  many  instances  in  immediate  apposition  with 
the  trappean  rocks,  where  the  latter  cut  through  the  sandstones, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  its  change  of  character  has  been  the 
effect  of  heat.  The  author's  observations  prove  this  change  is 
exhibited  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in  so  many  differ- 
ent situations,  as  to  point  out  the  true  cause,  and  to  enable  him  to 
explain  the  production  of  the  quartzose  masses  at  Bromsgrove 
Lickie,  and  other  places,  previously  obscure.  Hoar  Edge,  a 
remarkable  ridge  on  the  east  of  Caer- Caradoc,  is  quartz  rock 
of  this  description  ;  the  beds,  altogether  about  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, having  been  altered  by  their  proximity  to  the  great  Plu- 
tonic outburst  of  the  Caradoc  range  itself. 

The  Caradoc  sandstones  appear  in  large  mountain  masses,  in 
Montgomery  and  Denbigh  shires;  where  their  relations  have  been 
investigated  by  the  author  with  great  diligence  and  success.  In 
Carmarthenshire,  a  singular  tract  around  Noeth-frug  exhibits 
some  very  extraordinary  contortions  of  this  group ; — the  place  of 
which,  in  the  system,  is  clearly  determined  by  the  abundance 
of  the  characteristic  Pentameri^  and  other  fossils;  while  the 
proofs  of  Plutonic  action  appear  in  the  existence  of  planes  of 
cleavage,  distinct  from,  yet  nearly  resembling,  those  of  stratifica- 
tion— and,  in  some  cases,  even  cutting  through  the  organic  re^ 
mains  t  These  cleavage  planes  are  always  parallel,  while  the 
surfaces  of  the  beds  are  often  curved.  There  is  no  spot,  indeed, 
Mr  Murchison  remarks,  in  which  the  distinctions  between 
cleavage  said  joints  are  better  defined  than  in  thi^  rugged  tract. 
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— It  is  facts  like  this  which  lead  us  to  doubt,  whether  some  of 
the  slaty  masses  without  fossils,  now  called  Cambriau,  may  not 
liave  been  originally  Silurian  rocks,  in  which  the  characters  have 
been  either  wholly  or  in  part  defaced  by  Plutonic  action. 

7.  The  Llandeih  Flags — the  lowest  of  the  Silurians — are 
not  seen  in  that  part  of  Shropshire  which  affords  the  clearest 
type  of  the  superior  formations.  The  group,  therefore,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  system,  (if  it  can  at  present  be  said  to  have 
a  base  at  all,)  has  been  named  from  the.  town  of  Llandeilo^  in 
Carmarthenshire,  where  these  flags  are  very  extensively  deve- 
loped ;  consisting  of  hard  dark-grey  or  indigo- coloured  grit, 
sometimes  slightly  micaceous,  frequently  calcareous — with  veins 
of  white  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  passing  occasionally  into 
an  impure  limestone.  They  are  specially  distinguished  by  con- 
taining the  large  Trikbites^  Asaphtts  Buchiiy  and  a  Tyrannus. 

These  flags  occupy  ridges  which  pass  under  the  equivalents 
of  the  Caradoc,  and  in  several  places  graduate  downwards  into 
the  Cambrian  strata. 

On  the  west  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock,  the  outburst  of  the 
trappean  hills  breaks  through  and  cuts  off  the  lower  Caradoc 
strata;  but  in  several  points  north  of  Carmarthenshire,  dark- 
coloured  flags,  with  characteristic  Asaphi^  rise  from  beneath  the 
Caradoc  sandstones,  and  repose  on  Cambrian  rocks.  Of  the 
order ^  therefore,  in  this  lowest  division  of  the  Silurian  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  although  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Llandeilos,  with  reference  to  that  of  the  Caradoc,  is  small, 
the  author  thinks  it  better  Tto^  to  merge  the  former,  as  a  mere 
subdivision,  in  the  Caradoc  formation ;  since  they  are  marked 
both  by  lithological  characters  and  by  peculiar  fossils,  and,  both 
in  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  really  occupy  a  larger  * 
proportionate  space  than  the  latter  formation. 

On  the  south-west  of  Builth,  the  Silurian  tract  is  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  narrow  strip,  which  skirts  the  north-western  border 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  thence  into  Pembrokeshire ; — the  lower 
Silurians  progressively  occupying  a  greater  portion  of  this  space 
in  advancing  westward ;  while  the  upper  are  comparatively  insig- 
niflcant  in  extent,  and  remarkably  altered  in  lithological  aspect. 
Between  Llandovery  and  Llandeilo,  the  interchange  of  character 
in  the  two  divisions  is  very  conspicuous — the  shales,  which  in 
Salop  are  more  or  less  incoherent '  mudstones,'  being  here  repre- 
sented by  compact  sandstone ;  while  the  hard  Caradoc  sand- 
stone of  Shropshire,  has  passed  in  some  places  into  incoherent 
schist.  It  is  about  midway  on  the  course  of  this  reduced  band,  that 
the  author  has  taken  the  type  of  his  Llandeilo  group.  The  tract 
18  on  the  course  of  the  river  Towey,  south-west  of  Llangaddoc ; 
where  dark  silidous  flags,  underlying  the  great  mass  of  Caradoc 
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sandstone,  are  well  seen  at  Llandello  atld  Dyhevor  Parle.  The 
beds  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  characteristic  Amphi  ; 
but  throughout  their  range,  between  Llandeilo  and  Carmarthen, 
a  space  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  letigth,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
two  raikfs  in  width,  they  have  been  singularly  distributed,  often 
exhibiting  divergent  strikes  and  rerersed  dips>  About  Llandeilo 
especially^  the  dislocations  are  for  the  most  part  such,  that  the 
strata  are  vertical,  or  very  highly  inclined^ 

These  lower  schists,  in  their  progress  westward,  contain  no  caU 
careous  beds ;  but  beyond  Saint  Clair,  on  the  north  of  the  l\if, 
a  prominent  ridge  of  limestone  rises  towards  the  south,  contain* 
ing  three  remarkable  bands,  altogether  200  feet  thick — the 
uppermost  band  alone  being  seventy  feet,  and  one  bed  of  about  ten 
feet  consisting  wholly  of  an  aggregate  of  shells.  This  limestone^ 
therefore,  is  thicker  than  any  calcareous  mass  of  this  age  previa 
ously  noticed  in  the  Silurian  series,  and  rivals  even  the  Wenlock 
near  Coalbrook  Dale.  The  fossils  are,  Crinoidea  in  abundancfe^ 
several  species  of  OrthiSy  Corals,  and  Aaaphus  BuchU.  At 
Mount  Pleasant,  futther  north,  the  black  schist  contains  casts, 
much  contorted,  of  several  shells ;  among  which  are  a  Navicniaj 
(the  lowest  in  situation  hitherto  known  of  that  genus,)  a  Spin'- 
hr,  an  EuomphaluSj  and  an  Orthis ; — arid  these  Mr  Murchison 
regards  as  occupying  the  base  of  the  Llandeilo  formation  here. 

Such  is  the  *  Silurian  system,'  which  it  has  been  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  the  work  before  us  to  make  known.  It  will  be 
obvious^  that,  considered  even  locally — if  there  had  been  no 
corresponding  groups  in  other  places — it  forms  so  large  and  well 
characterized  a  portion  pf  this  country,  as  to  deserve  the  attentive 
study  of  every  British  geologist.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy  to  suppose  that  a  series  of  strata  so  extensive  shotild 
be  confined  to  any  single  region ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  system 
is  in  fact  distributed  very  widely  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  the  general  description  of  thie 
system,  (from  chap.  20  to  the  end  of  42,)  the  author  conducts 
his  reader  successively  through  •the  several  portions  of  his  diis- 
trict ;  giving  in  each  locality  a  view  of  the  variations  of  their 
mineral  characters  and  fossil  contents,  and  of  the  stratigraphie 
and  volcanic  phenomena  which  they  respectively  exhibit.  ITius 
he  has  described  the  Breidon  hills;  the  trap  rocks  of  Montgomery, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  partly  of  Pembrokeshire.  Tlience 
returning  eastward,  he  gives  an  account  of  obtruded  portions  of 
the  Silurians  forced  up  through  the  incumbent  groups  of  strata ; 
the  remarkable  anticlinal  ridges  of  Castle- Madoc  and  Corn- 
y-fan on  the  north  of  Brecknock— those  of  Walsall,  Dudley, 
the  Abberly  and  Malvern  ranges,  the  beautifill  circular  valley 
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of  elevation  at  Woolbope,  (of  wbich  we  wisli  we  eonlA  hftve  giren 
the  detail,)  and  the  elevated  range  thence  to  May hill^  with  that 
on  the  west  of  Usk ;  and  finally,  of  the  very  complex  district  of 
Tortworth  near  Wotton-nnder  Edge :  the  correct  anatomy  of  any 
of  which  districts  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  decipher, 
without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Upper  Silurian  series 
as  exhibited  near  Aymestry. 

It  is  only  by  the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  volume  that  a 
jost  conception  can  be  formed  of  its  value.  No  geological  book, 
that  we  now  know  of,  gives  so  much  information,  with  such  a 
readable  subordination  of  detail  to  general  principles.  Some 
repetitions  there  are,  and  some  occasional  redundancies  may  be 
cat  down — among  which  the  author  perhaps  will  not  agree  with 
us  in  placing  certain  compliments  to  contributors  and  friends,  of 
various  degree — our  objection  to  which  is  quite  consistent  with 
a  wish  for  tlie  recognition  of  preceding  labours,  by  a  statement  of 
what  each  enquirer  had  done.  But  the  defects,  altogether,  are 
riight  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  work ;  and  the  execution, 
throughout,  is  very  creditable  to  the  author. 

We  do  not  conaemn  the  expensive  form  of  the  book  since  it 
has  been  favourable  to  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  sections, 
which  especially  required  a  large  scale  for  distinctness  and  effect* 
But  when  the  present  edition  has  been  disposed  of,  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  reprinted  in  a  less  expensive  form  ;  which  will  be  facili- 
tated by  the  employment  of  the  plates  already  engraved.  In  a 
new  edition,  the  author  might  also  describe  the  best  authenticated 
equivalents  of  his  groups  in  other  countries,  and  enlarge  his  in- 
troductory chapter  by  giving  the  history  of  his  district  in  detail. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  volume,  devoted  to  the  organic  re- 
tiiains  discovered  within  the  groups  described  in  the  first,  is  prin- 
cipally the  work  of  the  several  naturalists,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  author,  undertook  the  description  of  the  fossils  which  he  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  their  inspection.  It  contains  also  the 
maps,  and  geological  sections,  and  plates  of  the  Siloriati  fossils  ; 
ana  is  cettainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  the  Pal- 
eontologist has  ever  received.  Each  of  the  contributors  writes 
in  his  own  department,  in  his  own  language ;  Mr  Murchison 
having  here  wisely  acted  only  the  part  of  a  general,  who  chooses 
the  commanders  of  brigades  and  detachments,  and  forms  the  plan 
of  the  campaign ;  leaving  to  each  chosen  officer  the  conduct  and 
the  glory  attending  upon  his  own  operations.  The  Fishes  are 
described  by  M.  Agassiz ;  the  MoUusca  and  Conckifira  by  Mr 
Sowerby ;  the  Corals  by  Mr  Lonsdale ;  the  Crustacea  by  the 
author  himself,  with  valuable  observations  by  Mr  W.  S.  M'Leay : 
—several  departments  also  have  received  illustration  from  Mr 
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Broderip,  Professor  John  Phillips,  Mr  C.  Stokes,  Dr  Beck  of 
Copenhagen,  Dr  Milne  Edwards,  Mr  Konig,  and  Mr  M^Leay. 
Our  readers  will,  after  this  enumeration,  need  no  assurance  that 
this  part  of  the  work  is  very  ably  executed. 

The  general  map  connected  with  the  volume  is  excellent,  but 
we  regret  that  the  mountains  have  not  been  represented  in  the 
engraving ;  and  should  have  wished  that  two  copies  of  the  map 
should  be  given,  one  without  colour,  exhibiting  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  which  colours  always  disguise  and  obscure. 
The  geological  sections  are  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen ;  and  the  general  principles  of  the  work  are  well  illus- 
trated by  two  abstract  sections  appended  to  the  map ;  one — 
which  we  have  copied  at  the  top  of  the  table  subjoined  to  this 
article — representing,  simply,  the  stratigraphic  succession  of  the 
groups ;  the  other  illustrating  the  (supposed)  volcanic  and  Pluto- 
nic operations  of  successive  periods,  which  have  disturbed  or  inva- 
ded, and  in  some  cases  mixed  themselves  with  the  sediment- 
ary deposits  during  their  deposition.  The  first  of  these  sections 
is  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  facts ;  the  latter  is  founded  upon 
theory ;  but  so  confirmed  as  to  have  nearly  the  fprce  of  reality. 

The  allotment  of  the  description  of  the  fossils,  in  this  second 
portion  of  the  work,  very  well  exemplifies  the  advantages  of  that 
division  of  labour  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  article, 
as  called  for  by  the  advancing  progress  of  geology.*  It  can  but 
rarely  happen,  in  the  present  state  of  natural  science,  that  the 
same  person  can  be  possessed  of  great  practical  skill  in  geology, 
and  of  suiScient  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  in  its  various 
departments,  or  even  with  conchology  alone,  to  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  competently  the  collections  made  by  himself.  A  general 
acquaintance  with  each  department  he  must  have,  and  the  more 
of  this  knowledge  he  can  ol>tain,  the  better ;  but  his  primary 
and  essential  business  is  more  allied  to  that  of  the  physical  geo- 
grapher and  topographic  engineer,  than  of  the  naturalist :  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth  ;  and,  inter- 
esting and  delightful  as  are  the  enquiries  connected  with  the 
study  of  fossils,  the  geologist  employs  his  natural  history,  in  the 
first  instance,  simply  as  an  instrument  of  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment and  identification.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood 
upon  this  point ;  or  to  be  supposed  either  to  undervalue,  or  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  Palseontology  to  the  science  of  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  only  a  departmerU^  which  can  never  supplant  or  sup- 
ply the  primary  and  essential  necessity  for  physical,  geometrical, 
and  mineralogical  research  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  state 
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thus  distinctly  what  appears  to  us  to  be  tLe  correct  view  of  thi^ 
matter,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  seems  rather  to  run  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  to  give  an  undue  proportionate  value  to  the 
study  of  fossils  alone. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  authors  of  the  excellent  descriptions 
and  disquisitions  in  the  Second  Part,  to  give  here  such  a  very 
imperfect  abstract  of  them  as  our  limits  would  allow.  Referring 
to  the  Table  for  a  full  enumeration  of  the  fossils,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  some  general  remarks,  which  are  sufficiently  obvious : 
—1 .  In  descending^  from  the  carboniferous  strata,  after  passing  over 
a  thickness  of  no  less  than  from  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  of  old 
red  sandstone,  almost  barren  of  organic  remains,  and  at  one  time 
considered  as  altogether  destitute  of  them — we  come,  at  once,^ 
upon  a  series  of  strata,  continued  thence  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  which  abound  throughout  in  fossils,  and  include 
some  beds  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  the  bodies  thus  discovered,  are  oi 
very  peculiar  character;  The  SerpuliteSy  the  delicately  striated 
LeptcencB^  the  Atrypce^  Spirifers^  OrthiseSy  and  numerous  Terebra^ 
tuhBy  distributed  in  profusion  almost  throughout  the  Silurian 
system,  form  an  assemblage  of  a  very  remarkable  general  aspect. 
Many  of  the  Orthocerata  are  also  of  very  unusual  appearance ; 
while  the  genera  Phragmoceras  and  Lituites^  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  any  superior  groups.  Of  the  Trilobites — a  tribe  long 
since  known  from  the  specimens  obtained  at  Dudley,  and  which 
here  occupies  five  plates — many  species,  and  even  genera^  are 
altogether  new ;  as  are  likewise  many  of  the  corals,  in  the  four 
plates  lithographed  by  Mr  Scharf;  while,  among  the  shells, 
the  Pentameri  of  the  Aymestry  and  the  Caradoc  linaestones,  and 
several  others,  are  known  only  in  the  Silurian  series. 

On  this  head,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  short  introductory 
chapter  of  the  second  part,  (xliii.  p.  581,)  where  the  author, 
^  restricting  himself  to  that  field  of  enquiry  with  which  he  is 

*  conversant,'  maintains  ^that  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  system, 

*  amounting  in  alL  to  about  350  species,  are,  with  the  excep- 

*  tion  of  a  very  few,  essentially  distinct  from  any  of  the  numerous 

*  and  well-defined  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  system ;  and  further, 
^  that  the  old  red  sa^idstone,  which  separates  these  two  systems,  is 

*  also  characterized  by  fossils  peculiar  to  itself.     If  the  naturalist 

*  will  compare  the  figures  of  the  only  two  works  yet  published 

*  upon  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks — that  of  Professor  Phillips 
^  on  the  carboniferous  system,  and  this  work  on  the  Silurian — he 

*  will  at  once,'  says  the  author,  *  see  the  truth  of  my  position.' 

3.  With  the  new  forms  of  ancient  life  above  mentioned,  and 
others  equally  strange — TentaeuUleSy  Graptolitesj  Ischadites^  an- 
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cieat  Annelida,  some  genera  are  intermixeii — and  in  the  oMeat 
groups — which  are  frequentin  the  newer  secondaiyrpcka;  asTVo- 
c/rnn,  Turto,  Avicula,  Pleurotomaria,  PuOastra,  NuaUa,  Lingula, 
NfUica,  Cardium,  Mya,  some  of  the  Silurian  ipecieB  of  which  have 
.*     While  of  other  genera,  common  also  to 
en  groupS)  Bellerophon,  Euompkalus,  &c, — > 
re  of  unusual  forms.   The  author,  however, 
oved  as  a  general  fact — *  that  a9  we  descend 
we  meet  with  ftesh  types  of  animals ;  since, 
ee  species  of  upper  Silurian  shells  may  be 
ei  Silurian  rocKs,  the  mass  of  organic  re- 
is  very  distinct ; — and  the  distinctioo  is  most 
td  by  the  crustaceans ;  no  tritobite  of  one 
e^n  detected  in  any  otlier.' — (P.  640.) 
remarks,  that  although  the  multitude  of  in- 
fossiliferous  strata  is  often  very  great,  the 
number  of  jpeei'M  ia  much  smaller  than  in  many  of  the  more  re- 
oent  deposits.t— (P.  583.) 

The  Cambrian  Strata,  beneath  the  Llandeihs,  or  lowest  of 
the  Silurians,  do  not  come  within  the  immediate  object  of  this 
Tolume;  but  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  necessary  to  a  just 
view  of  some  of  the  relations  of  the  latter  groups.  It  is,  in  fact, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  two  systems  ought  not  to  be 
united  in  one  great  suite,  since  they  are  not  separable  by  any 


*  It  is  not  iuposBible  that  instancea  of  this  anticipation,  as  it  were, 
in  the  appearance  of  genera  or  species  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  the  more  recent  strata,  may  tecome  more  frequent,  as  the  fossil  con- 
tents of  our  ancient  groups  are  more  closely  e^mmined.  A  paper  has  just 
beenpnfalished  by  Mr  Lyell,  on  the  dttcoTery,  by  MM.  Deslongchamps 
apd  TeaiODi  in  tha  lias  or  inferior  oolite,  near  Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  two 
specieiof  Ctmus — a  genus  abundant  in  the  tertiary  strata,  but  pre*i-- 
Qusly  known  to  occur  only  in  two  examples  so  tow  down  as  even  the' 
ujper  chajk  ;  this  new  aituation  being  deeper,  and  more  ancient  in  geo- 
logical chronology,  by  nearly  the  entire  thickness  of  the  chalk  and  oolitic, 
systems,  which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  feet.  Tbis  case,  like  that  of. 
the  celebrated  JlfflMvpia^s  of  Slonesfield,  proves  the  fallibility  of  negative, 
propositions  in  matters  of  natural  history. — (Ann.  and  Mag.  o''  Nat. 
MM.  Dee.  1840,  p.  292,  296.) 

•f  A  similar  obserration  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  estuu-' 
riaa  and  fresh-water  deposits,  of  the  comparatively  modem  Wealden  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  in  which  the  species  are  few  in  number,  tbengh  vast' 
multitudea  of  iadividuaU  are  found.  The  existing  land  and  fresh-water' 
■hells,  we  believe,  in  all  climates,  consist  but  of  few  genera  and  species  ; 
th«  indiTiduala  being  more  nomerous  in  proportion. 
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Ikhologieal  boandary,  and  Silurian  fossils  have  been  already 
found  within  the  territory  which  at  one  time  was  considered  as 
Cambrian. 

The  best  examples  of  transition  into  the  Cambrians,  occur  in 
Carmarthenshire,  near  Llangathen  and  Grongaer-hill ;  where 
the  Llandeilo  flags  pass,  on  the  north-west,  into  concretions  of 
limestone,  first  alternating  with  grit,  and  containing  a  few  corals 
and  casts  o( Enerinites  ;  whence  there  is  an  imperceptible  passage 
into  black  schist,  void  of  fossils,  which  both  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  the  author  regard  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Cam- 
brian and  the  Silurian  systems.  A  similar  succession  is  ob*^ 
servable  in  Denbigh  and  Pembroke  shires. 

From  the  hills  near  Llanwrtyd,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Builth, 
and  sitteen  north-west  of  Brecknock,  the  Cambrian  rocks  range 
to  the  south-west,  through  mountainous  and  sterile  tracts  ;  and 
afterwards,  from  about  Carmarthen,  are  deflected  westwards,  in 
common  with  the  Silurian  formations  : — *  If  these  rocks  have  a 

*  tolerably  well-defined  boundary  in  that  part  of  their  eastern  fron- 
*tier  (Nf^th-friig,  Llandeilo,  and  Grongaer,)  where  thfey  have 

*  been  described  as  passing  into  the  younger  deposits,  they  have  no 

*  Unes  of  demarcation  or  division  within  themselves^  and  extend  over 
'  two-thirds  of  Carmarthenshire  without  any  changes  in  their  mi- 
'  neral  structure.' — *  The  separation,'  it  is  added,  *  of  the  lower 

*  Silurian  rocks  from  the  upper  Cambrian,  has  been  generally  effected 

*  [in  this  Work}  by  assigning  to  the  former  those  beds  which  contain 
^fi^ssils^  and  to  the  latter  those  which  do  not.     For,  although  ani- 

*  mal  remains  occur  in  the  Cambrian  strata  in  many  other  parts 

*  of  England  and  Wales,  nature  has  here  afforded  us  no  such  evi- 

*  dences,  since  the  incoherertt  schists  near  the  base  of  the  Silurian  sys^ 
'  tern,  and  those  which  extend  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  region  of 
^  riaty  Cetmhrian  rocks,  are  lithologically  ijiseparable.    As  we  ascend 

*  ia  the  higher  and  more  arid  regions  of  the  north-west,  ribs  of 

*  grit  atid  sandstone  begin  to  alternate  with  the  slaty  schists ;  and 
'  finally,  t%e  beds  of  schist,  becoming  harder,  have  glossy  laminfie, 

*  are  penetrated  by  thin  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  put  on  more 

*  the  characters  of  slate.'— (P.  959,  360^) 

In  the  remoter  tract  last  mentioned,  occur  those  remarkable 
exasrples,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sedgwick,*  of  slaty  cleavage 
pervading  whole  ranges  of  mountains,  and  cutting  indiscrimi- 
nately throtugh  strata  variously  inclined  and  inflected. 

*  1  examined/  Mr  Murchison  says,  *  these  Cambrian  rocks  towards 
the  interior,  by  traverses. from  Llandovery  to  Llampeter,  and  from  8t 


*  Geological  Transactiens,  (2d  Sefries.)    Vol.  lii.  pp.  469 — 480. 
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Clears  to  Newcastle  Einlyn*-^[well  chosen  lines  of  section,  as  being  at 
right  angles  to -the  general  strike;] — <  but  in  no  portion  of  the  wide 
space  between  these  places^  have  I  detected  any  striking  variety  of  mineral 
structure;  the  whole  tract  being  occupied  by  schists,  grits,  and  sandstones, 
more  or  less  impressed  with  a  slaty  cleavage,  ranging  generally  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  dipping  to  the  north-west/ — (P.  361.) 

In  Pembrokeshire,  perhaps  the  Cambrians  are  separated  from 
the  lower  Silurian  rocks  by  a  somewhat  more  definite  change  of 
character  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  The  sequence  at 
the  junction  being  as  follows,  in  a  descending  order : — (a,)  the 
uppermost  beds  consist — as  m  the  sections  already  mentioned — 
of  black  shivery  schist,  without  fossils,  and  of  great  thickness. 
These  are  succeeded  on  the  north  by  (6,)  hard  and  thick  flag- 
stones— mineralogically  grauwacke:  (c,)  hard,  dark,  purple 
and  green  close-grained  sandstones,  perifectlv  representing  the 
rocks  of  the  Long  Mynd  in  Shropshire,  and  of  the  Lammer- 
muir  hills  in  Scotland  :  (c/,)  the  oldest  group  in  Pembrokeshire 
is  schist,  rising  from  beneath  the  last-mentioned  division :  it 
contains  roofing  slates,  with  many  courses  of  sandstone,  passing 
into  quartz  rock,  and  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  enumerate  nere,  the 
principal  components  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  from  a 
paper  read  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associationin  1835;  * 
m  which  the  groups  of  slate  rocks,  in  a  descending  order,  are 
stated  to  be  as  follows : — (1.)  Upper  Cambrian  group.     It  occu- 
pies the  greatest  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Berwyns,  and  is  thence 
expanded  through  a  considerable  portion  of  South  Wales,  and  is- 
connected  with  the  Silurian  Llandeilo  flags,  but  contains  much 
less  calcareous  matter  and  fewer  organic  remains.     A  perfect 
slaty  cleavage  is  often  observed  in  it,  transverse  to  the  stratifica-^ 
tion  ;  but  other  parts  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  texture.     (2.) 
Middle  Cambrian.     This  composes  all  the  higher  mountains  ot 
Carnarvonshire  and   Merionethshire,   and  abounds  in  roofing- 
slate,  interstratified  with  masses  of  porphyry.    It  contains  (as  at> 
the  top  of  Snowdon)  a  few  organic  remains,  and  some  highly- 
calcareous  slates,  but  no  continuous  beds  of  limestone.     The 
same  group,  but  without  organic  remains,  is  greatly  developed 
in  Cumberland.     (3.)  Lower  Cambrian^  occupying  the  south- 
west coast  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  a  great  part  of  Anglesea.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  chlorite-schist,  passing  into  mica-schist  and 
slaty  quartz  rock,  with  subordinate  masses  of  serpentine  and 
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white  granular  limestone — no  organic  remains.  Beneath  the 
middle  Cambrian  there  occurs  in  Cumberland  a  great  formation 
of  clayslate,  without  calcareous  matter,  and  without  organic 
remains.  It  passes  downwards  into  chiastolite-slate,  mica-slate, 
&c.,  and  gneiss,  which  rest  immediately  on  granite.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  exact  parallel  of  the  lower  Cambrian  of 
•WaleS)  is  still  uncertain. 

Our  information  respecting  the  organic  remains  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  is  very  limited.  In  England,  hitherto,  they  have 
been  rare.  The  relations  of  the  beds  containing  moulds  of  shells 
on  Snowdon,  and  of  the  Bala  limestone,  are  still  doubtful ;  and 
the  supposed  Cambrian  fossils  from  some  other  places,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  will  prove  to  be  Silurian.  Almost  the  only 
well  authenticated  remains  from  the  latter  strata,  are  the  traces 
of  fossil  Annelida^  or  sea-worms,  from  Lampeter,  in  North 
Wales,  described  at  the  close  of  the  volume  before  us,  by  Mr 
W.  M*Leay. 

From  the  series  of  facts  above  briefly  stated,  it  appears  that, 
although  the  chlorite  and  mica-slates,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  afford  a  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  shales  and 
mudstones  of  the  upper  Silurian  groups,  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  of  character  by  which  these  extremes  are  insensibly 
connected  :  And  as  the  lowest  crystalline  slates  are,  by  common 
consent,  regarded  as  metamorphic — while  the  change,  whatever 
it  has  been,  which  has  produced  the  phenomena  of  cleavage^ 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Cambrians,  and  is  perceptible  even  in 
the  lower  fossiliferous  Silurian  beds — ^it  is  very  diflScult  to  decide 
how  far  the  original  sedimentary  character  of  any  portion  of  the 
strata  has  remained  unaltered.  A  geologist  who  reasons  04 
merely  lithologic  grounds,  might  claim  the  whole  of  the  two 
systems  for  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian,  according  to  the  point  from 
whence  his  observations  began  ;  and  until  fossils,  distinctly  and 
widely  different  from  the  Silurian,  be  found  among  the  lower  and 
middle  Cambrians,  the  division  of  the  systems  seems  to  be 
merely  conventional,  and  matter  of  temporary  convenience. 

From  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  cleavage,  and  other 
metamorphic  changes,  as  well  as  of  great  mechanical  disturbance 
in  the  ancient  groups  of  England,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
grounds  for  a  determination  of  the  natural  divisions  of  these 
great  stratified  masses  will  be  obtained  in  this  country.  They 
should  be  expected,  perhaps,  and  sought  for  in  regions — if  there 
be  any  such — where  the  groups  have  retained,  along  with  their 
original  sedimentary  condition,  the  position  also  in  which  they 
were  deposited — at  least  as  little  altered  by  elevation  or  disturb- 
ance as  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  their  being  visible  to  our 
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eyes.  For  this  reason^  among  others,  the  examination  of  same 
distant  portions  of  our  eastern  hemisphere,  and  of  North  Ame-* 
rica,  (where  the  Silurian  groups  are  already  known  to  exist,)  ia 
very  much  to  be  desired. 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  he  the  destiny  of  the  system^  tb€t 
beautiful  volume  which  we  have  just  examined,  will  remain  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a. 
most  interesting  portion  of  our  country,  and  of  the  globe^-a 
record  of  intelligence  and  perseverance,  of  which  its  author  iqay 
be  justly  proud.  We  have  only  to  add  our  earnest  hope  and 
expectation,  that  Professor  Sedgwick  will  soon  embody  and  pub* 
lisri  the  detail  of  his  valuable  labours,  on  the  most  ancient  groups 
of  England  and  Wales ;  with  such  illustrations  of  maps»  sectionsi 
and  representations  of  fossils — the  pieces  justificatives  of  geolo- 
gical history — as  will  give  to  the  sti^dent  of  English  geoWy  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the  whole  of  our  series  &i  ro^s  has 
been  described,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  solid  ^nd  extended 
foundation  for  the  comparisons  and  reasonings  of  those  wbo  are 
to  succeed  us. 


From  the  great  thickness  alone  of  the  Silurian  groups,  it  would 
have  been  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  similar  masses 
in  other  parts,  at  least  of  Europe,  throughout  which,  rocks  of  the 
transition  class  are  very  widely  diffused.  And  from  the  moment 
when  the  existence  of  these  strata  was  established  in  England 
and  Wales,  it  became  necessary  that  the  *  transition  rocksy  espe* 
cially  at  their  junction  with  the  secondary  series,  should  every 
■where  be  rigoiously  examined  anew.  Evidence,  indeed,  has  al- 
ready been  obtained,  which  makes  it  probable  that  formations  of 
this  a^e— containing  fossils  not  merely  analogous,  but  identical 
even  m  their  species^  with  those  of  the  Silurian  region — exist 
extensively  in  Russia,  Norway,  North  America,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  South  Africa.*  And  questions  of  the  highest  im-> 
portance,  as  well  as  novelty,  are  thus  brought  into  view,  with 
respect  to  the  former  condition  and  distribution  of  organized 
boaies,  and  to  the  laws  of  geological  sedimentary  deposition. 

Had  we  proposed  at  present  to  enter  upon  this  most  interest- 
ing enquiry,  we  should  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  able  statement  of  many  of  the  views  connected  with  it,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  France  during  the 


*  Report^  ^c,  Communications  to  Sections,  vol.  iv.  p.  59*60. 
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last  year,  by  M.  de  Verneuil,*  who  fttjcompanied  Mr  MurdW* 
son  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  ancient  rocks  of  NoKherrt 
Russia ;  and  we  shall  so  far  anticipate  the  statement,  which  may 
soon  be  expected  from  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  result  of  theif 
expedition,  as  to  say,  that  equivalents  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  Silurian  system,  have  been 
ascertained  to  fexist  in  that  region  very  extensively,  t 

The  recent  geological  surveys  of  the  United  States  Concoir 
with  private  information  from  that  country,  to  prove  that  Silu-* 
rian  fossils  are  foUnd  there  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  exact  conl'^ 
parison  of  the  American  with  the  English  system  is  of  great  Itti* 
portance  to  the  progress  of  the  subject.  M.  de  Verneuil,  in  the? 
paper  above  referred  io^  had  shown  that  the  fossils  Of  oul-  carbo- 
niferous and  iKlarian  systems  occur  in  the  state  of  Ohio ;  atid, 
since  this  article  has  beeti  in  progress,  a  recent  collection  of  geo-^ 
logical  '  Reports*  on  the  state  of  New  Vork,  has  come  into  our 
hands,  Which  contains  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  system' 
in  that  province  also.  In  two  former  series  of  these  documents, 
published  before  the  appearance  of  Mr  Murchison^s  book^  Mr 
T.  A.  Courad — *  Palaeontologist  to  the  NeW  York  sutvey'— had 
mcfntioned  that  representatives  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silarian 
systerast  appear  there ;  and  *  that  it  was  doubtful  whethef  si 
'  more  petfett  series  of  ttansitiofn  strata  than  that  of  New  YoA,' 

*  can  be  fohhd  in  any  other  patt  of  the  world.'  The  latest 
collectiofi  of  teports  on  New  York,  dated  in  Jafiaaty  1840,' 
toters  more  ftilly  into  this  subject.  The  vichrity  of  8ch6hai4e. 
from  which  k  nutnetoos  collection  of  fossils  bad  beeh  foMed 
by  Mr  J.  Gebhard,  affords,  according  to  Mr  Courad,  '  one  of 
'  the  finest  geological  sections  in  the  whole  range  of  the  (Ameti- 

*  can)  Silurian  system,  each  of  the  formations  being  marked  by 

*  a  ^^e  terrace,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  staircase  on  a  large 

*  scafe.^J  In  this  collection  of  documents  also,  Mr  Jame^  faall; 
one  of  the  *  State  .Geologists^'  speaks  with  equal  decision  pf-the 
'  Silurian  groups ;'  and  mentions  the  important  fact  that  the  old 
^ed  sandstonei  detaining  Hotoptyefms  ftobiHssifnm^  Witk  trains 
of  a  MegdtfdhthpSj  and  of  a  Sattrim  gentrs,  suppbsed  to  be  irew,^ 
fofms  the  limit  betw^eti  the  eafboniferous  and  Silurian  sy^emf,' 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  torn.  xa.  p.  166 — 17&. 
f  Report  of  GeoL  Sect,  during  meeting  of  British  Association  ai 
Glasgow,  September  1840w 

Second  Annual  Report,  1839 :  p.  57 ^  66. 
Reports,  &c.,  1840 :  p.  203—4. 
^  Scmritolefis  Taploriy  named  in  honour  of  Mr  R.  C.  Taylor,  late  of 
London,  ^who  first  described  the  sandstone  of  Glossburg,  and  suggested 
'  its  analogy  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  England.'— P.  453.     Note. 
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and  is  distinctly  above  the  latter ;  which  fact  alone  is  prima  Jh 
evidence  that  these  groups  have  been  correctly  identified.  A  ful 
list  of  fossils  is  given  by  the  reporters ;  and  with  every  allowan< 
for  possible  errors — though  we  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  compa^^ 
rison  without  the  aid  of  maps  and  sections,  the  resemblance  of^  ^'^ 
the  region  which  has  afforded  these  remains  to  the  Silurian  tract 
of  England,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established.*  We  shall s'* 
extract,  therefore,  a  passage  from  the  report  of  Mr  Hall;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  volume  we  have  just  ex-^  riK— ^ 
amined,  will  be  gratified  by  the  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  his  "' 
work,  thus  naturally  expressed  by  a  fellow -labourer  in  a  distant 
country : — *  Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Murchison's  work,  we 
^  have  been  enabled  to  establish,  with  great  certainty,  the  analogy 

*  of  our  rocks  with  those  of  the  Silurian  system,  as  developed  in 

*  England  and  Wales.  In  this  country,  however,  the  greater 
'  undisturbed  range,  and  apparently  better  development  of  par* 

*  ticular  members,  with  more  numerous  species  of  organic  remains, 
^  enables  us  to  limit  our  subdivisions  within  narrower  bounds, 

*  and  thus  offers  greater  facility  for  the  study  of  particular  groups/     -41-^ 
— ^  The  work,'  it  is  added,  ^  forms  an  era,  and  an  important  one,       |^ 

*  in  the  development  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  which  have  "^ 

*  been  so  long  enveloped  in  obscurity.  It  offers  inducements  to 
^  the  study  of  the  same,  which  have  never  before  been  presented : 
^  since,  particularly  in  this  part  of  our  country,  the  rocks  of  the 
^  Silurian  system  are  better  developed  than  any  other,  while  the 

*  means  of  studying  them  with  guides  have  been  entirely  want^ 

<  ing.  Thus  the  student,  after  weary  months  of  labour,  aban- 
•'dons  the  subject  in  despair,  being  unable  to  identify  the  rocks        "| 

*  or  fossils  with  any  system  heretofore  published ;  and,  having 

<  made  too  little  progress  to  systematize  the  whole,  distrusts  what 

*  he  does  know,  because  it  seems  inapplicable  to  what  he  supposes 

*  to  be  the  same  rocks,  or  their  equivalents,  in  another  country.'! 


*  Among  the  genera  mentioned  in  the  reports,  which  occur  also  in  Mr  I 

Murchison's  list  in  the  subjoined  table,  are  the  following  z—^omo*  \ 

lonotusi  Asaphusy  Calymenef  Trinucleus,  Agnosius,  Bellerophon,  Ortho^ 
ceraSf  Euomphaius,  LituiteSy  Lingular  TerehrcUulay  Pentamerusy  Orthis, 
Atryp(iy  Lepfcena,  Delthyrisy  Avicula — numerous  corals,  (^FavositeSi 
Catitiiporay  Cyathophyllum,  S^c*,)  Tentaculites.  An  American  specimen 
of  a  very  remarkable  shell,  Bellerophon  dilatatuSy  (pi.  12,  fig,  23,  24,  of 
Murchison,)  brought  to  England  by  Mr  Featherstonehaugh,  which  we 
have  seen  at  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished, on  direct  comparison,  from  specimens  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone  at  Burringtop,  near  Aymestry. 

f  Annual  Reports  relative  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  thQ  State  of 
New  York,  «cc.,  No.  50,  January  24,  1840,  p.  394-5. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  two  points,  on 
which  we  hope  that  our  wishes  may  be  successful. 

U  We  earnestly  suggest  to  the  author  of  the  volume' we  have 
just  examined,  and  would  gladly  extend  our  recommendation  to 
M.  de  Verneuil,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  fossils  of  the  more 
ancient  strata  particularly  qualifies  him  for  such  an  enquiry,  not 
to  let  another  summer  pass  without  examining^  in  person  some  of 
the  supposed  Silurian  tracts  in  North  America.  2.  We  would 
press  upon  the  attention  of  British  geologists  the  necessity  of 
making  themselves  familiar,  by  personal  examination,  with  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  England  and  Wales.  They  will  probably  find 
enough  to  reward  enquiry  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  pneno- 
mena,  and  of  many  details  which,  with  all  his  diligence  and  acti- 
vity, must  have  eluded  the  author  of  the  present  volume  in  a 
region  so  extensive;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  propose  an  invasion 
also  of  the  Cambrian  territory,  where  Professor  Sedgwick's  empire 
has  been  so  long  established,  that,  whenever  he  publishes  a  full 
account  of  his  observations,  he  can  have  no  rival  to  fear.  But 
the  great  benefit  resulting  from  what  we  recommend,  will  be, 
that  our  practical  geologists  will  thus  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  comparative  works  of  foreigners,  and  themselves  be  qualified 
to  compare  with  effect  the  ancient  rocks,  of  other -countries  with 
our  own.  Assuredly  no  person  can  henceforth  consider  himself 
as  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  England,  by  whom  the  Silu- 
rian strata  have  not  been  studied  in  the  field. 


Art.  II. — Patchwork.     By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  3  vols.  8vo. 

London :  1841. 

/^APTAiN  Basil  Hall  is  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  writes 
^^  well  on  whatever  subject  he  undertakes.  The  volumes 
which.are  now  before  us  afford  an  illustration  of  this;  for  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  title-page  to  be  satisfied  that  we  shall  find 
therein  something  de  omnibus  rebus.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
that  in  propounding  the  title  of  his  book  to  his  publisher,  the  lat« 
ter  opposed  it  stoutly;  and  even  stated,  in  round  terms,  that  such 
an  appellation  would  inevitably  ^  damn  the  work  ;' — an  opinion  in 
which,  it  seems,  several  of  his  literary  friends  agreed*  We 
have  only  to  say,  on  our  part,  that  we  differ  from  his  friends  and 
his  publisher  ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  none  but  a  very  surly 
and  caustic  critic  would  quarrel  with  this  title,  much  less  with 
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the  material  itself,  or  think  of  unsheathing  his  scalping-khife  to 
rip  up  or  damage  a  splendid  piece  of  ^  Patchwork/  composed 
of  lively  and  well-assorted  colours,  merely  because  he  disliked 
the  namci  Besides,  we  think  the  title  appropriate  as  a  pendent 
to  the  ^  Fragments,'  recently  produced  from  the  same  hand,  and 
we  believe  brought  to  a  ptontable  market. 

If  we  take  the  three  volumes  of  Captain  Hall  in  connexibn, 
they  may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  title ;  but,  considered 
separately,  there  is  something  like  an  unity  df  subject  in  each, 
were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  a  few  discordant  links  that 
break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  ;  yet  even  th^se,  by  varying 
the  style  and  tone  of  the  main  subject,  afford  an  agreeable  va- 
riety. Thus,  in  the  midst  of  some  vivid  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  the  Alpine  mountains  and  passes,  sttch  as  Mont  Blattc 
and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  two  chapters  are  introduced — the  title 
of  the  one  *  The  Beginning  of  Life;'  of  the  other,  *  The  End  of 
*  Life* — both  of  which  are  of  such  a  character,  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, they  would  touch  better  have  been  omitted ;  the  one  being 
unsubstantial  essence — a  mere  dream — and  the  other  of  tod 
dismal  a  colour  to  match  at  all  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  Again, 
in  the  second  volume,  which  treats  mostly  of  Italy  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  •the  first  chapter  is  entitled  *  The  Tide 
Harbour,'  certainly  as  unprepossessing  a  subject  in  name  as 
could  well  be  imagined ;  and  yet,  from  the  great  variety  and 
perpetual  bustle  and  change  of  objects,  and  of  the  general  scene,' 
it  presents  a  picture  full  of  life  and  animation ;  and  it  is  this  pic- 
ture that  we  propose  first  to  notice. 

When  the  tide  is  in,  and  the  tide  is  out,  the  same  harbour, 
as  every  one  knows,  presents  a  totally  different  appearance.  At 
high  water,  says  Captain  Hall,  we  behold  a  beautiful  basin,  brim 
full,  bearing  on  its  surface  nttmberless  vessels,  all  of  whosenlasts, 
ropes,  and  sails,  loosed  to  dry,  are  reflected  in  the  mirror  upon 
which  they  rest,,  so  gracefully,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  bold  originals,  in  all  their  pomp  and  bustle,  or  theif 
inverted  ami  softened  representations  beneath.  Then  th^  little 
boats  flitting  aeross  the  harbour,  ships  arriving  or  departing — 
some  dropping  anchor  with  a  thundering  Splash,  others  laboriously 
heaving  up  that  ponderous  mkss  of  iton — give  ftd  endless  Variety 
to  that  busy  scene.  The  cheerful  voice  of  the  seamen  as  they 
work,  and  the  brawling  of  the  noisy  boatmen,  have  a  character- 
istic and  stirring  interest.  The  wharfs  and  piers  are  crowded 
with  spectators,  some  watching  the  arrival  of  long-looked  for 
friends,  others  bidding  adieu  to  those  that  are  departing ;  while 
there  are  knots  of  idlers,  who,  having  no  precise  business  any 
where,  are  attracted  merely  by  the  beauty  and  interest  of  ihU 
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tr^-yatyivig  sdene; — ^  On  BUch  a  Ant  day  as  I  am  BUppoftingf 
<  dozens,  or  even  hundreds,  of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sizes 
^  aiid  desoriptiods,  from  all  the  mercantile  nations  of  the  earth, 
^  are  seen  jostling  one  another,  dropping  out,  or  dropping  in^ 
^towing,  warping^  sailing,  steaming  on  their  different  courses, 
'  ^^  a  mighty  maze  but  not  without  a  plan/' '     Even  to  inexperi«* 

*  enced  observation  this  apparent  ma^  of  confusion  is  very  pleas^ 
f  itig — though  to  such  it  must  seem  as  inexplicable  and  beyond 

*  ^^atrol,  as  that  of  the  {danetary  movements,  or  the  vagaries  of 
^  the  moon,  which  all  admire,  though  few  understand/ 

The  following  is  a  true  picture  drawn  from  the  life  i — 

• 

'  If  we  watch  a  ship  coming  in,  ire  shall  see  the  anchor  all  ready  to 
let  go — the  cables  ranged  along  the  deck — the  leadsman  in  the  chains 
taking  cast  after  cast  as  briskly  as  he  can,  and  singing  out  the  soundings 
to  the  anxious  pilot,  as  the  harbour's  mouth  is  neared.  On  entering  it, 
the  tacks  become  shorter,  and  are  made  with  more  smartness.  The  helm 
18  put  down  quickly,  the  head  sheets  let  fly  in  a  moment,  and  about  she 
comes !  The  yards  spin  round,  ropes  crack,  and  sails  8hake>  as  if  th^ 
whbie  liaacfaineffy  of  seamanship  was  goisg  to  pieces*  As  she  heels  to  the 
gile^  «nder  the  unrestrained  levfrage  of  the  masts,  the  old  ^ip  creaks 
from  stem  to  stern,  by  the  friction  of  the  timbers  and  beams  aguast  one 
another,  and  to  shore^gohng  senses  it  would  seem  that  the  danger  was 
great.  But  if  we  now  take  notice  of  the  weather-wise  elance  of  the 
pilot's  eye,  or  mark  the  tranquil  deportment  of  the  captain  oy  his  side,  or 
observe  the  cheery  laugh  of  the  dripping  crew,  as  the  waves  curl  or 
break  over  them,  we  shall  understand,  although  we  cannot  tell  how,  that 
in  the  midst  of  what  seems  tumult,  and  hazard,  and  difficulty,  all  is  order 
and  BsSetj.* 

The  arrival  of  the  sturdier  class  t)f  ships  from  foreign  paj ts, 
and  the  anxious  ken  of  the  merchant,  whose  soul  is  afloat  oq 
discovering  the  welUbleached  white  sail,  at  a  distance,  is  graphi- 
cally described;  as  is  the  well-sunned  countenance  of  the  expo* 
rienced  commander^  in  ^  the  iron  grasp  of  his  rope-worn  fist,' 
when  welcomed  by  the  grateful  *  owner/  —  ^,  The  weather* 
^  beaten  ship  herself,  ds^hing  past  like  a  meteor,  enters  the 
<  harbour  before  the  wind,  and  is  soon  tiffhtly  la^ed  in  seeu- 
'  rity,  after  all  her  perils,  by  the  side  of  her  master's  ware* 
^  hoi^e.  Careless  observers  may  contrast,  to  her  dispasageBa^t« 
^  her  battered  appearance — her  dirty  gras»>growa  sides,  spliced 
^  rope%  and  thr^dbare  and  many-patched  sails,  worn  thin  and 
^  white  by  long  use-— with  the  smartly-painted  hulls,  the  stiff  and 

*  gummy  canvass,  the  well-tarred  shrouds  and  unstretched  cord* 

*  age,  of  the  departing  sbips.  But  all  these — though  scarcely  no- 
^  ticed  by  ike  uninitiated — being  characteristic  marks  of  protracted 

*  hard  work,  are  sespected  hy  all  those  to  whom  the  scenes  with 
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<  which  they  are  associated  are  familiar)  and  bring  back  a  thousand 

*  hardships,  as  well  as  joys,  to  a  sailor's  mind/ 

But  when  the  tide  has  ebbed^  and  the  beautiful  overflawing 
basin  is  now  an  empty  trough,  with  a  slender,  dirty  stream 
struggling  through  a  meadow  of  mud,  the  picturesque  beauty  id 
gone,  and  %  different  set  of  objects  strike  the  eye.  Now,  (Jap- 
tain  Hall  describes  the  shipping  as  flung  about  at  random,  and 
instead  of  pointing  their  tall  masts  to  the  sky,  like  so  many  Go- 
thic spires,  are  inclined  over  at  erery  angle  of  the  horizon ;  some 
prostrate  on  their  beam-ends ;  others  thrown  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, like,  as  he  says,  the  trees  of  an  American  forest  after  a 
hurricane: — ^  There,  all  sailorless  and  disconsolate,  the  poor  ships 

*  lie,  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  wrecks,  rotting  and  useless,  in  the 
^  dirty,  sludgy,  impassable  slime.     The  pretty  little  boats,  which 

*  an,hour  or  two  before  skimmed  merrily  from  side  to  side  of  the 

*  harbour,  are  now  half-buried  in  the  mud,  with  their  noses  down, 
^  their  sterns  up,  their  oars  tumbled  about,   the  rudders  un« 

<  shipped.' 

Captain  Hall  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  mode  of  clearing 
out  the  mud  of  dry  harbours,  by  means  of  back-waters  accumu- 
lated at  the  upper  ends,  and  let  out  with  a  rush  through  flood- 
fates ;  and  instances  Dieppe  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  he 
ad  met  with — but  recurs  to  the  crevasses  in  Louisiana,  when  the 
mighty  Mississippi  breaks  through  its  frail  embankment ;  and 
he  makes  a  remark,  that,  while  the  lake  at  Dieppe  was  lowered 
about  half  a  foot  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  gigantic  Missis- 
sippi, though  tapped  by  several  enormous  crevasses — each  of 
which  allowed  a  volume  of  water  to  escape  larger  than  most 
European  rivers — was  not,  in  the  smallest  perceptible  degree, 
lowered  in  its  level ! 

We  have  very  little  patchwork  in  the  first  volume,  the  whole 
of  it  nearly  being  employed  in  a  succession  of  striking  and  bril- 
liant touches  of  Alpine  scenery,  under,  its  ever-varying  aspects, 
with  the  variety  it  is  liable  to,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  No  one  has  a  keener  or 
more  correct  eye  than  Captain  Hall  for  watching  the  changing 
hues  that  mountain  scenery  is  constantly  undergoing  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  or  is  more  alive  to  the  glooms  and  gleams 
which  alternate  with  clouds  and  sunshine ;  and  no  mountain 
poet,  we  believe,  is  more  strongly  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
their  grandeur  and  their  beauties.  The  following  we  can  vouch 
for  being  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  beautifully  described : — 

*  The  most  remarkable  change,  however,  which  takes  place  in  the 
c  olour  of  the  snow  on  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Alps  after  sunset,  has  not, 
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I  think,  been  either  poetized,  or  ever  been  described  in  prose,— -and,  asjt 
was  quite  new  to  me,  may  possibly  be  so  to  others.  While  the  eye  is 
feasting  on  the  rich  tints  which  succeed  to  the  bright  light  of  day,  and 
wishes  they  might  last  for  ever,  the  rose  colour  gradually  dies  away,  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  livid,  dead  white,  resembling  so  fearfully  that  of  a 
corpse,  that  I  felt  quite  shocked  as  well  as  startled  by  the  change, — nor 
have  I  ever  met  with  anyone  whose  nerves  were  not  more  or  less  disturbed 
by  this  painful  transition  from  the  blush  of  health,  as  it  were,  to  the  pale- 
ness of  death  I  I  have  seen  very  wild  deserts  in  Peru  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  other  scenes  of  desolation  in  the  world,  but  none  which  has  struck 
me  with  so  deep  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  as  the  sight  of  Mont  Blanc 
during  the  period,  fortunately  a  brief  one,  in  which  this  lii^d  hue  is 
spread  over  it.  Before  the  shades  of  night  finally  settle  over  all,  a  very 
slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  return  of  the  rose-tint  is  often  visible  on 
the  snow — a  sort  of  reanimation  of  the  scene,  which  is  most  cheering  and 
consolatory.' 

Captain  Hall  is  generally  snccessful  in  sketching  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  convey  a  striking  likeness  by  a 
few  strokes;  though  we  think  he  sometimes  goes  rather  too 
minutely  into  detail  when  he  decides  on  giving  a  finish  to  his 

Sicture.  We  should  say  this-  with  regard  to  his  elaborate 
escriptionof  the  formation,  the  position,  and  progressive  descent 
of  the  Alpine  glacier,  which  in  fact  is  little  more  than — but 
on  a  magnificent  scale — the  formation  of  a  sheet  of  icicles  pen- 
dent from  the  eves  of  a  tiled  or  slated  roof,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted— parvis  componere  magna — to  make  the  comparison.  We 
E refer,  therefore,  rambling  a  little  further  in  the  chapter  which 
e  calls  ITie  Jardin^  and  from  which  the  above  extract  was  taken ; 
for  though  many  have  seen,  and  more  read,  of  the  Mer  de  Glace^ 
which  is  in  fact  a  gigantic  glacier,  yet  few— (w^  know  of  none) — 
have  traversed  its  surface  to  the  extent  with  Captain  Hall. 
In  this  journey  over  the  Sea  of  Ice,  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
Frenchmen  and  a  German  so  far  as  to  this  Jardin — ^  a  remote 

*  and  seldom  visited  spot,  lying  far  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 

*  eternal  snow  regions  of  the  mountain*' 

They  found  the  surface  of  the  ice  quite  rough,  but  full  of 
enormous  rents,  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  leap  with  poles;  heard 
stories  of  travellers  falling  into  the  abyss  more  than  a  hundred 
fathoms,  and  of  course  never  seen  more.  One  of  these  un- 
fortunates, the  guides  told  them,  had  been  fished  up  by  means 
of  a  long  line  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it — of  course,  quite 
dead.  At  one  spot,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  precipice,  was 
a  mass  of  granite  projecting  out  of  the  ice,  *  about  as  big  as  a 
^  mail-coach/  One  of  the  guides  said,  ^  Be  silent  and  steady,  or 
you  are  lost ! ' — and  suddenly  seized  the  travellers,  one  by  one, 
and  whisked  them  beyond  the  point  of  danger.     *  We  now,' 
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says  Captain  Hall,  <  begged  permission  to  set  up  a  shout,  In 

*  order  to  bring  the  stone  down ;"  the  guides,  however,  were  more 
prudent,  not  knowing  to  what  extent  things  might  go — *  No!  no! 

*  let  the  rock  alone;  and  very  thankful  may  we  be  if  we  shall  find 

*  it  sticking  where  it  now  is  when  we  return  here  some  hotirs 

*  henee*^    In  the  summer  season  the  heat  melts  and  sets  in 
motion  whole  acres  of  snow,   ^  as  thickly  marked  with  granite 

*  boulders,  as  a  plum-pudding  is  with  eurrants  and  raisins/ 

*  I  took  some  pains  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  size  of  one  of  these  ridges 
of  broken  stones,  called  Moraines  by  the  enides,  which  I  found  about  a 
league,  or  three  miles,  in  length,  100  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  about 
500  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  stones  composing  this  huge  wall  or 
mound  of  debris,  varied  in  size  from  a  billiard-ball  to  that  of  a^  stnall 
house ;  and  some  gigantic  fragments  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  guides, 
which  they  declared  they  had  watched  for  many  years  slowly  descending 
into  the  vidley  of  Chamouny.  One  of  these  was  an  immense  moss, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  its  least  dimension,  which  had  arrived  so  very  near 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  over  which  the  jner-de^irlace  pours  itself  like  a  frozen 
Niagara,  that  we  half  expected  to  see  it  fall  over.  The  guides  laughed 
at  our  impatience,  and  said  it  might  be  two  or  three  years  yet  before  the 
glacier  would  have  advanced  far  enough  to  precipitate  the  rock  dver  the 
edge.' 

At  length  they  reached  the  JardiUy  after  a  march  of  five  hours 
without  stopping,  and  found  it  ^  merelv  a  flat  space  of  bare  rock, 

*  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  with  here  and  there  a  few  half- 

*  starved  grey  lichens  clinging  to  it.* — But  the  scenery? — that. 
we  must  leave  to  the  Captain. 

<  To  describe  such  a  scene  is  so  manifestly  impossible,  that  the  attempt 
—unaided  by  any  thing  short  of  a  panorama  from  the  hand  of  Burford — 
would  be  impertinent.  But  I  may  mention  that  its  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  entire  absence  of  every  single  thing — except  the  sky  oveihcad — 
to  which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  elsewhere.  There 
is  not  only  i)ot  a  single  tree  in  sight,  but  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  a 
shrub,  nor  %  single  blade  of  grass,  hr  or  near,  nor  even  the  leaat' 
speck  of  green.  Of  course  there  are  no  tracee  of  man's  habitation,  nor' 
that  of  fowls  of  the  air,  nor  of  beasts  of  the  field;  D«t  even  a  fly 
buzzes  about.  In  short,  no  living  thinge  appear  in  this  wide  worid  of 
saow.  There  is  plenty  of  that,  however,  as  one  of  my  eompaaions 
remarked  with  a  shrug  which  implied  any  thing  but  admiration  of  the 
desolate  landscape.  But  notwithstanding  the  Frenchman's  shrug,  the 
scene  possesses  very  great  beauties  in  its  way  ;  for  though  every  thmg  is 
white,  the  shades  and  even  tints  which  it  presents,  like  those  of  Wouver-^ 
mans*  celebrated  white  horse,  are  of  boundless  variety.  In  some  direc- 
tions the  snow  sends  back  so  dazzling  a  glare,  that,  without  refhicing  the 
pttpil  ai  the  eye  to  a  point  like  that  of  a  cat  looking  at  the  sun,  we  can ' 
scarcely  bear  to  face  it.  In  other  directions,  not  only  the  clefis  or 
ravinea  ia  the  ice»  but  even  broad  valleys^  are  oast  into  a  depth  as  well 
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M  l^rei^tb  of  shftde  wUeh  veould  enchanl  Mtrtin  th^  pftttiter,  and  might 
bftTtt  giT(BA  him  a  hint  fpr  a  polar  palaee*  sbould  it  occur  to  hit  magnifi- 
cent ^my  to  repttso^t  the  court  of  tbo  ^'  ice  king "  of  tbo  German 
poets.* 

Captaifi  Hall  eives  us  no  new  fket  respecting  the  far-famed 
sagacity  of  the  dogs  of  the  Hospice  of  St  Bernard :  he  bears 
testimony  to  the  generous  assiduity  of  the  Prior  to  minister  tp 
the  wants  of  every  one  who  claims  the  hospitality  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  avows  that  he  cannot  recall  to  mind  having  any  where 
m?t  with  SQ  much  gonuina  attentiou. 

^  We  took  a  sunrise  walk  with  the  Prior,  accompanied  hy  three  of  bis 
principal  dogs ;  and  listened,  with  an  interest  I  cannot  describe^  to  bis  ac' 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  be  and  his  brethren,  assisted,  by  these  faith- 
ful attendants,  hunted  among  the  snow  for  fainting  passengers  during  the 
long  and  dreary  winter.  He  pointed  out  to  \i$  many  scenes  of  suffering 
and  of  death  ;  some  where  the  dogs  bad  succeeded  in  carrying  provisions 
to  persons  too  much  exhausted  to  walk  further,  but  who  were  instantly 
sought  for  by  the  monks  on  the  dogs  returning  with  their  empty  baskets, 
and  appealing  for  further  assistance.  It  would  appear  that  these  noble 
animals  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  singular  species  of  hunting — in 
which  the  object  is  to  save — not  to  destroy ;  and  that  their  natural  sagacity 
is  so  sharpened  by  long  practice  and  careful  training,  that  a  sort  of  language 
ii  established  between  them  and  their  masters,  by  which  mutual  commu- 
nications are  made,  such  as  few  persons  living  in  situations  of  less  con- 
stant and  severe  trial  can  have  any  just  conception  of.' 

The  Captain  next  describes  his  crossing  the  Gemmi  Pass  to 
the  batka  of  Leuk ;  and  his  account  of  what  there  takes  place 
will  80  strongly  remind  the  more  ancient  portion  of  our  readers, 
of  what  some  of  them  at  least  must  have  seen  and  probably  joined 
in — what  every  day  took  place  at  Bath-^that  we  cannot,  as  we 
diink,  gratify  them  more  tnan  by  giving  them  an  exact  parallel. 

*  On  reacbing  at  last  in  safety  the  baths  of  Leuk,  lying  near  the  foot  of 
this  extraordinary  mountain  pass,  I  managed,  by  help  of  a  stick  on  one 
side  and  a  friend's  arm  on  the  other,  to  crawl  into  one  of  the  large  bath- 
rooms, where  rather  a  comical  sight  met  our  eyes.  The  beads  and  shoul- 
ders of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  might  be  seen  above  the  sur&ice 
of  »  great  reservoir  or  bath,  of  a  square  form,  all  the  party  being  im- 
mers^  nearly  up  to  the  throats,  in  water  so  hot  that  the  steam  rose 
ffom  it  in  clouds,  while  they  seemed  to  be  patiently  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess  of  parboUing  I  The  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mixed  indiscriminately 
together,  were  surrounded  by  children)  romping  and  splashing  through 
the  water  near  their  parents.  Each  patient,  of  courae^  wore  a  long  robe 
or  bathing  gown,  and  most  of  them  some  kind  of  head-dress.  Before 
them  floated  small  tables,  on  which  the  ladies  placed  their  work,  the 
gentlemen  their  books  and  newspapers,  the  children  their  toys.  Some 
o(  the  company  ^f^ped  their,  chocolate ;  others  passed  their  time  in  clip- 
j^iig  different  coloured  p^^rs,  and  pasting  them  into  artificial  flowers ; 
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and  certainly  the  greater  number,  though  merely  chatting  together, 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  themselves  greatly.  In  short,  it  was  like  an 
ordinary  assembly,  seated  in  different  parts  of  a  large  drawing-room,  with 
only  the  queer  addition  of  hot  water  as  a  medium  of  communication  I 
In  a  low  gallery  extending  along  the  four  sides  of  the  bath,  sat  groups  of 
other  persons,  friends  of  the  invalids,  who,  without  entering  the  water, 
l^nt  their  society  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  patients,  whom  the  pro- 
tracted discipline  of  this  strange  method  of  cure  requires  to  remain  soak- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  hours  a-day  I ' 

Captain  Hall  never  dwells  long  on  any  one  subject.  True  to 
the  title  of  his  book,  it  abounds  in  variety.  He  has  a  happy 
facility  in  passing  at  once 

*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.* 

Our  next  notice  will  be  directed  to  scenes  at  once  *  gay  *  and 

*  lively,'  and  such  as  are  well  suited  to  this  brilliant  counterpane 
of  Patchwork.  They  represent  *  Paris  at  Midsummer — in  Winter 
— and  in  Spring/  The  colours  are  here  in  due  keeping,  and  the 
sketches  are  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand.  We  cannot  therefore 
do  better  than  give  a  very  brief  extract  from  each  of  these  seasons* 
To  begin  with  Midsummer.  The  Tuileries  gardens,  with  their 
whole  army  of  chairs,  are  said  to  be  quite  perfect  in  all  respects 
except  two — ^  open  space  and  green  grass.     Indeed,  throughout 

*  the  whole  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Paris,  excepting  only  the 
^  gardens  of  Tivoli,  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  refresh  the 
^  eye,  or  yield  relief  to  the  scorched  soles  of  the  feet.'  And  this, 
together  with  its  causes,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  lively 
description : — 

*  I  have  been  roasted  under  the  vertical  sun  of  Calcutta,  baked  in  the 
close  land  winds  of  Madras,  and  been  boiled  in  the  swampy  vapours  of 
Batavia ;  but  no  intertropical  cooking  I  have  ever  experienced  comics 
near  to  the  dressing  one  gets  in  the  month  of  July  in  Paris.  In  the 
narrow  streets  you  are  suffocated  ;  in  the  wide  ones  you  are  grilled  alive  ; 
or  if  you  fly  to  the  Champs  ElysSeSt  you  are  speedily  choked  with  dust. 
Within  doors  your  rooms  become  more  like  kilns  for  drying  grain,  than 
apartments  for  living  beings.  If  you  shut  out  the  light  and  heat,  you 
expire  for  want  of  air ;  but  if,  in  agony,  you  open  the  creaking  casement 
for  a  moment,  you  thii^k  the  "  fierce  blast  of  the  Simoom  *'  is  coming  in 
upon  you.  The  vegetation  being  all  withered  np,  the  eye  finds  no  re- 
pose, for  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  from  every  object  upon  which 
they  fall,  and  every  object  being  white,  it  is  impossible  to  look  in  any  di- 
rection without  being  dazzled.  The  sky,  no  longer  blue,  is  filled  with  a 
white,  fiery  sort  of  haze ;  while  from  the  parched  and  cracked  ground 
there  arises  a  visible  stream  of  liquid  heat,  an  optical  deception  caused 
by  the  lower  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  the  burning  soil  becoming 
lighter,  and,  in  con'^pqnence,  changing  places  with  that  above  it,  which, 
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in  its  tarn,  pours  dow^n  to  the  earth  to  be  heated  and  raised  op  to  supply 
red-hot  breath  to  the  panting  inhabitants  of  the  capital.' 

The  history  of  the  poor  hackney-coach  horse,  at  the  same  sea- 
son of  the  year, '  terminating  a  life  of  misery  by  a  death  of  igno- 

*  miny,'  is  so  like  the  fate  of  our  own,  that  we  may  pass  it  over ; 
and  if  summer  be  bad  for  both  man  and  beast,  let  us  take  a  peep 
at  winter,  which  is  said  to  be  *  even  less  bearable.'  Captain  Hall 
experienced  one,  which,  so  far  from  being  *  a  good,  honest, 
'  brawny,  moderate  degree  of  cold,'  he  found  to  be  ^  hard  and  dry, 
'and  so  biting,  merciless,  and  snarly,  that  there  was  no  possi- 

*  bility  of  escaping  Its  searching  intensity.' 

<  How  the  wretched  coachmen  manage  to  live  at  all  in  such  weather 
as  I  have  seen  in  Paris,  is  to  nie  inconceivable  ;  for  even  to  the  inside 
passengers  the  cold  becomes  at  times  so  severe,  that  with  all  the  contri- 
vances they  can  think  of — warm  furs,  hot-water  bottles,  great-coats, 
boat-cloaks,  and  shawls,  they  can  scarcely  go  from  one  house  to  another 
without  being  frozen  to  death, — a  fate  which  actually  befell  two  poor  sen-* 
tries,  and  an  unfortunate  donkey,  one  bitter  night  of  the  winter  alluded 
to.  The  soldiers  were  found  at  the  hour  of  their  relief,  as  it  is  called, 
with  their  muskets  shouldered,  standmg  as  stiff  and  erect  at  their  post  at 
the  palace-gate,  as  when  their  corporal  had  planted  them.  The  honest 
donkey  was  found  standing  across  the  path  in  the  Boulevards  at  day- 
break, with  his  tail  straight  on  end,  as  rigid  as  a  bar  I  In  his  death  he 
retained  his  wonted  look  of  patience  and  contentment  so  completely, 
that  the  people,  thinking  him  still  alive,  drubbed  him  soundly  for  being 
in  the  way.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
the  least  passable  in  frost,  snow,  or  a  thaw.  '  The  omnibuses, 
^  coaches,  and  cabs,  floundered  along  with  their  horses'  bellies  at 
'  times  touching  the  water,  and  flinging  this  sea  of  mud  to  the 
'  right  and  left,  in  the  most  fearful  explosions ;  while  the  hapless 

*  and  distracted  foot-passengers  had  enough  to  do  to  escape  being 

*  driven  over,  if  the  middle  way  was  followed;  or  if  they  adhered 
'  to  the  side,  and  coasted  along  the  walls,  they  were  sure  to  be 

*  covered  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot.  In  addition  to  the  misery 
'  of  being  thus  splashed  upon  by  the  floundering  cattle,  the 

*  poor  pedestrians  were  liable  to  get  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the 
^  countless  and  unavoidable  ^^jets  deau^*  from  the  house-tops,  if 

*  they  kept  too  close.' 

Now  follows  the  best  and  liveliest  of  the  scenes  which  Paris 
produces. 

*  But  when  the  merriest  of  merry  springs  bursts  forth,  which  it  does 
suddenly,  all  the  world  of  Paris  rush  out  of  doors,  and  remain  out  so 

rtrseveringly  that  one  might  think  they  lived  in  the  streets  and  gardens, 
have  often  thought  how  copious  an  index  is  furnished  to  the  domes-^ 
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tic  misery  .they  tnust  sufifer  by  beings  forcibly  detained  in-doors  in  win- 
ter, by  contrasting  it  with  the  intense  enjoy naent  of  their  out-of-door? 
spring*.  The  Tuileries'  Gardens,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Bois  de  Bbu- 
iogne>  and  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  are  their  chief  places  of  resort.  In  the 
Palais  Royal,  too,  along  the  whole  circuit  oi  the  Boulevards,  and  in 
some  other  minor  y^  places  *'  or  open  spots,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
Parisians  congregate  in  the  air,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
The  men  almost  buried  in  piles  of  newspapers  dimly  seen  through  clouds 
of  smoke  from  their  segars,  inhale  each  other's  tobacco  fumes,  and  inter- 
change political  prejudices  with  a  degree  of  animation  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated, looks  like  quarrelling,  but  is  merely  what  they  call  conversation'. 
The  women,  clad  with  a  degree  of  elegance  of  dress,  are  still  furthef 
removed  from  the  imitation  of  foreigners.  They  are  generally  ranged  in 
groups  under  the  trees,  armed  with  their  work,  and  thrice  happy  in  the 
interchanged  clatter  of  gossip  which  rings  along  the  ground,  emulating 
the  chirping  sounds  of  the  merry  birds  among  the  leaves  overhead.' 

In  a  piece  of  Patchwork  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  only  with 
the  gay  and  the  lively,  or  that  every  part  of  it  should  be  couleur 
de  rose  ;  but  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  the  eye  suddenly  fixed  on  a  dark  spot,  that  might  as  well 
have  been  left  out,  such  as  we  find  in  the  fifth  chapter  (of  the  se*> 
cond  volume)^ — entitled,  *  The  Gallows  and  the  Guillotine,' — 
describing,  in  th^  former,  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  hiil 
fellow-traitors  before  Newgate,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  decapitation 
of  some  unknown  criminal  in  Paris.  We  shall  not  offend  our 
readers  with  the  details  of  these  horrible  and  disgusting  proceed- 
ings, after  so  many  years  from  the  period  of  the  facts;  we  shall 
merely  state  that  Captain  Hall  gives  the  preference  to  the  long 
and  humiliating  exhibition  which  takes  place  in  England,  to  ihh 
momentary  process  of  quickly  separating  the  head  from  the  bodj'^, 
according  to  the  practice  in  France.  The  feelings  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  Captain  Hall,  or  both,  are  shocked  by  the  quantity  oT 
blood  that  is  shed  in  the  latter  process — blood  on  the  scaffold- 
blood  in  the  baskets — blood  in  the  streets.  We  have  not  our^- 
selves  seen  an  exhibition  of  this  nature ;  but  we  have  understood 
from  those  who  have  recently  witnessed  it,  that  the  great  quan- 
tity of  saw^dust  prepared  for  the  occasion,  is  quite  sufficient  tb 
^absorb  the  whole  of  the  blood  that  is  shed,  which>  after  all,  ife 
not  much. 

Our  author  is  evidently  most  at  home  amidst  mountain  sce- 
nery, whether  primitive  or  volcanic — the  Alps  or  Etna.  W^ 
have  seen  Mm  on  the  former,  and  we  shall  now  follow  him 
to  die  latter.  Beginning  at  Catania — that  devoted  city  to  the 
destructive  lava  torrents  from  Mount  Etna,  whose  inhabitants 
appear  quite  unconscious  of  their  danger,  though  at  any  time  ati 
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eruption  of  the  mountain  may  bury  it  in  ruins— he  decided  on 
making  a  tour  of  the  base  of  the  mountain,  before  going  to 
the  top.  These  thoughtless  Catanians  are,  however,  so  oent 
upon  amusement,  that  the  loudest  roaring  of  the  crater,  he  says, 
would  give  them  no  disturbance  in  the  pursuit  or  enjoyment  of 
them. 

*  As  soon  as  the  night  set  in,  we  were  entertained — or  I  should  say, 
horribly  disturbed — by  a  series  of  processions,  bands  of  music,  fireworks, 
and  above  all,  by  the  most  confounded  clatter  of  church-bells  that  ever 
cracked  the  ear  of  mortal  man.  These  distracting  noises  were  mingled 
mXh  the  sound  of  human  voices  from  the  thousands — I  may  say  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  assembled  in  the  streets,  all  talking  or  laughing,  6r 
bawling  to  one  another,  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  lungs — some  in 
anger,  more  in  mirth — but  all  in  high  spirits^  and  under  a  blare  of 
torches  and  other  lights.  Such  a  Babel  I  never  met  with  before.  Sleep, 
or  rest  of  any  kind,  was  totally  out  of  the  question  i' 

It  is,  as  Captain  Hall  justly  observes,  a  pleasure  accompanied 
with  melancholy  to  look  upon  this  smiling  and  amusing  scene — 
to  see  the  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the  population,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  warmest  fertility,  not  recollecting  or  caring 
to  think,  in  the  midst  of  their  amusement,  that  not  very  long  ago 
sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  were  deprived  of 
life  in  one  instant  by  the  falling  ruins  of  their  own  houses — stricken 
down  by  an  earthquake ;  and  stiil  more  recently  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  has  been  crushed  to  pieces  under  a  stream  of  lava. 
Leaving  Catania,  the  first  town  he  reached  in  his  progress  was 
Aderno,  a  poor  place.  The  next  day  brought  him  to  Bronte — 
Nelson*8  Bronte — where  an  estate,  as  well  as  the  title,  was  con- 
ferred on  him;  but  both  the  town  and  the  estate  were  nearly 
obliterated  by  a  flood  of  lava  in  1832.     *  About  twenty  months 

*  before  our  visit,'  says  Captain  Hall,  *  the  inhabitants  of  Bronte 

*  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  terror  by  an  eruption  of  Etna,  in 
^  the  flank  just  above  them,  from  an  opening  in  which  a  stream 

*  of  lava  came  almost  upon  their  houses.     Had  it  not  stopped 

*  when   it   did,  it  must  have   gone  right  over  the  town,  and 

*  smashed  it  as  easily  as  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  would  do  an 

*  old  woman's  basket  of  eggs.'  He  thinks  that,  of  all  the  towns 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  poor  Bronte  appeared  as  being  the 
most  inevitably  doomed  to  speedy  destruction — and  that  it  now 
only  waits  for  one  good  stream  to  fill  the  valley  entirely,  burying 
the  place  fifty  fathoms  under  the  surface. 

But  Captain  Hall  tells  us,  that  '  of  all  the  expeditions  that 

*  may  be  undertaken  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Etna,  there  is  none 

*  comparable  for  interest  of  every  kind  with  that  of  the  Fal  de 
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*  Bove^*  and  that  it  is  extraordinary  it  has  been  so  little  visited. 
Dr  Buckland,  it  seems,  was  the  first  English  geologist  who  exa- 
mined this  valley  with  care,  and  reported  it  to  be  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  any  single  spot  in  Sicily,  or  perhaps,  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  huge  steep-sided  circular  scoop  or  depression,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Etna,  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  and 
from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  in  the  height  of  its  bounding 
precipices,  which  are  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular.  The 
faces  of  this  enormous  natural  amphitheatre  are  every  where 
marked  by  vertical  walls  of  lava,  which  intersect  the  strata ;  and 
these  dykes  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  and  sometimes  many 
yards  beyond  the  cliffs  which  they  traverse.  We  should  say  this 
scooped  out  amphitheatre,  bating  its  torrents  of  lava  and  its  size, 
resembles,  in  its  shape,  the  *  Devil's  Punchbowl '  on  the  Surrey 
Downs,  but  only  about  one-tenth  of  its  dimensions,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  water  instead  of  fire. 

In  the  view  which  Captain  Hall  takes  of  these  torrents  of  lava, 
he  has  been  describing  some  of  several  miles  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  *  We  look  at  them,'  he  says, 
'  as  characteristic  of  the  region  where  all  is  black  and  bare,  with- 

*  out  a  trace  or  possibility  of  vegetation.' 

<  But  when  we  observe  such  fierce-looking  monsters  traversing  the 
gentle  slopes  below,  topping  with  merciless  sweep  the  vine  and  orange- 
clad  knolls,  and  oblitemting  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn-fields,  demolishing 
chestnut  forests,  careering  over  and  utterly  crushing  large  towns,  filling 
up  valleys,  and  burying  hills,  we  feel  a  totally  different  emotion.  At 
all  events,  I  must  own  that  I  never,  by  any  amount  of  experience, 
became  reconciled,  or  even  accustomed,  to  the  sight  of  a  lava  stream- 
as  black  as  pitch,  smoking  hot,  rugged,  shapeless, '  totally  without 
verdure,  and  apparently  without  a  chance  of  ever  bearing  a  blade  of  grass 
— intruding  itself  amongst  gardens  and  green  fields,  and  ruining  the 
graceful  beauties  of  a  southern  landscape.  It  would  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous to  tumble  a  cart-load  of  live  coals  into  the  midst  of  a  drawing- 
room — ^upsetting  and  breaking  to  pieces  the  supper  tables,  burning  up 
the  carpets  and  chairs,  and  driving  the  half-suffocated  company  into  the 
streets  for  shelter. 

<  Your  philosopher  steps  in  and  tells  us  that  all  this  is  for  the  besf, 
and  that  in  due  time  these  very  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  dust,  the 
cause  of  so  much  present  mischief,  become  the  sources  of  a  far  greater 
fertility  than  existed  before ;  and  that  new  towns  and  villages,  more 
wealthy  and  beautiful  than  their  buried  predecessors,  will  rise  above 
them:  but  I  could  never  find  the  stupid  Sicilians  much  influenced  by 
this  reasoning  when  the  growling  of  the  volcano  threatened  an  out- 
break.' 

t. 

The  ascent  of  Etna  has  been  so  frequently  made,  that  we  shall 
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not  here  climb  it  again  with  Captain  Hall ;  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  Mr  Burford,  or  any  one  else,  could 
paint  a  panorama  worth  looking  at,  by  making  the  cone  and 
crater  the  foreground,  and  sinking  every  thing  within  the  visible 
horizon.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  distinct  view  from  such 
a  point,  reducing  all  objects,  even  the  highest  bills,  to  molecules, 
and  throwing  them  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  sea  where  it  occurs 
to  supersede  the  sky,  (as  all  views  must  do  when  taken  from 
great  elevations,)  could,  by  possibility,  make  an  intelligible 
panorama  or  a  pleasing  picture.  He  gives  us,  however,  the 
accurate  height  of  the  cone,  by  two  measurements  taken  at 
different  times,  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  one 
by  Captain  Smyth  of  the  navy,  who  was  so  long  employed 
in  surveying  in  the  Mediterranean — the  result  of  his  measure- 
ment gives  the  height  10,874  feet;  the  other,  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  from  a  barometrical  measurement,  makes  it  come  out 
10,872^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Catania,  making  only  a 
difference  of  1^  foot.  The  Catanians  had  been  led  to  believe  it  at 
least  13;000  feet;  and  so  indignant  are  they  at  any  attempt  to 
curtail  its  dimensions,  that  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  measure-* 
ment  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  considered  to  be  not  only 
a  reflexion  upon  him,  but  also  on  the  nation ;  and  Captain  Smyth 
hardly  escaped  their  anger  for  venturing  to  diminish  the  height 
of  their  mountain. 

Captain  Hall's  next  mountainous  expedition  was  up  Vesuvius, 
which  had  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for'  a  fortnight  before  he 
arrived  at  Naples  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  old  guide,  Sal- 
vatore,  and  was  just  in  time  to  witness  some  red-hot  balls  falling 
to  the  ground  from  their  highest  ascent;,  the  longest  time,  he 
says,  was  twelve  seconds,  from  whence  he  concludes  their  pro- 
jection from  the  crater  must  have  bei^n  2300  feet ;  but  he  ob- 
serves. Sir  William  Hamilton  considered  the  column  of  liquid 
lava  to  have  shot  up  10,000  feet.  Unfortunately,  he  was  too 
late  on  the  spot  to  nave  his  sanguine  and  inquisitive  curiosity 
much  gratified  on  this  occasion;  but  his  *  prince  of  guides'  en- 
tertained him  with  stories  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  and  of  the 
accidents  which  had  happened  to  persons  who  had  accompanied 
him — at  the  same  time,  hot  stones  were  whizzing  about  at  no 
great  distance  from  them.  One  of  the  guide's  stories  is  amusing 
enough ;  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude  our  brief  notices  of  this 
amusing  and  instructive  publication. 

*  <<  A  few  years  ago,"  commenced  Salvatore,  just  after  a  pretty  heavy 
shower  of  stones  had  fallen  not  very  far  within  us,  that  is,  between  the 
^on^  and  us,  «  1  came  up  the  papuntftin  with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one 
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of  whom  insisted  upon  going  not  only  round  the  cone,  as  we  are  qow 
doing,  but  actually  into  the  crater,  although  I  told  him  that  such  ai\ 
adventure  was  fraught  with  much  more  danger  than  the  thing  was  worthy 

<  <<  Pooh  I  pooh  I  danger  ?"  exclaimed  this  pig-headed  gentleman, 
**  what  care  I  for  danger — am  I  not  a  soldier  ?  Why,  man,  1  have  facej 
the  foe  before  now  I     Lead  the  way,  I'll  follow, 

*  «I  merely  remarked,*'  continued  Salvatore — who  is  himself  as  brave 
as  steel — <<  that  to  face  a  human  enemy,  and  to  face  an  active  volcano, 
were  two  very  different  things." 

<«Are  you  afraid  to  go?*' asked  the  gentleman.  <<I  don't  much 
admire  it,"  said  I ;  '*  but  as  1  thipk  I  know  how  to  evade  the  danger 
when  it  oomes^-having  been  at  the  work  for  nearly  half  a  pentury*T-l'|l 
go  into  the  crater  if  you  are  determined  upon  the  adventure.  Only,  I 
again  warn  you,  that  there  is  great  danger  to  an  inexperienced  stranger.*^ 

*  '<  Well !  well  I  Come  along,"  cried  the  impatient  soldier,  and  away 
we  went — the  young  man  flourishing  his  stick  like  a  sword,  while  I^  the 
old  man,  only  shrugged  my  shoulders." 

«"  Now,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  gentleman,  «<  the  only  plan  by  which  we 
ean  hope  to  accomplish  this  expedition  in  safety,  is  to  be  perfectly  steady, 
and  to  stand  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  nothing  were  happening,  should 
a  shower  of  stones  come  about  our  ears.  I  hope  we  may  have  none 
while  we  are  in  this  awkward  place ;  but  should  we  be  so  unfortunate, 
B(iind,  your  only  chance  is'to  stand  fast  and  look  upwards*  It  requires 
good  nerves — so  brace  them  sharp  up." 

< "  Oh  I  nerves  I  is  that  all  ?  You  shall  see  I"  So  away  we  went," 
said  Salvatore,  <<  climbed  the  lip  of  the  cup,  descended  the  fearful  abyss, 
and  though  half  choked  with  the  fumes,  saw  all  we  wished  to  see,  and  were 
actually  on  our  return,  when  the  mountain  roared  like  thunder,  the 
ground  shook,  a  furious  eruption  took  place,  and  myriads  of  stones 
were  shot  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air." 

<  <*  Now,  Signor  mio,**  I  called  out,  **  stand  your  ground,  and  make 
good  use  of  those  nerves  you  spoke  of.  Look  up— be  steady — and  you 
may  yet  escape." 

^  <<  But  the  faoer  of  mortal  Ibes  quailed  before  those  of  nature ;  he  k>oked 
up  as  he  was  bid ;  but  when  he  beheld  a  cataract  of  fire  falling  on  his  hei^j 
the  courage  he  had  boasted  of  on  the  plain  forsook  him  on  the  hill,  and  in- 
continently he  fled.  For  my  part,**  continued  the  energetic  old  man, "  I  was 
too  much  afraid  to  fly,  J  never  saw  such  a  shower  of  stones,  and  only 
wonder  how  we  were  not  both  demolished.  As  it  was,  my  companion 
had  not  run  far  before  he  was  struck  down  by  three  stones,  one  of  which 
broke  his  leg,  the  others  stunned  him,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to  carry 
kim  on  my  shoulders  out  of  the  cone.  Much  work  we  had  to  get  him 
to  Naples,  where  the  hotel*keepera  and  the  Italian  doctors  between  them 
had  the  plucking  of  this  precious  pigeon  for  the  next  six  months." ' 
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Art.  Ill^-^Mantial  of  Political  Ethics.    By  Franci$  Ljeber^ 

Syo.  London,  1839. 

ri^  HOUGH,  assuredly',  it  cannot  beaaid  that  there  is  any  want  of 
•^  political  discussion  among  us,  we  thiuk  it  must  be  admitted 
that  but  few  considerable  or  very  successful  attempts  have  beeq 
made  to  treat  politics  scientifically.  Particular  questions  of  civi^ 
policy  and  government  are  often  discussed  in  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  spirit;  and  extensive  generalizations  of  political 
truto  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
eminent  statesmen  and  jurists  ;  but  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  to  fix  the  general  principles  on  which  all  questions  of 
government  and  political  right  must  be  determined,  or  to  trace 

Particular  truths,  by  a  systematic  deduction,  from  such  principles* 
n  most  of  the  political  controversies,  indeed,  that  occur  amongst 
us,  w^  ^^6  much  more  prone  to  seek  a  support  for  our  peculiar 
views  in  historical  precedents  and  constitutional  maximSf  than  in 
abstract  truths.     Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  to  he  assigned^ 
In  political  disputes,  the  most  philosophical  argument  is  not 
always  the  most  effective.     In  this  country,  in  particular,  to  show 
that  a  certain  privilege  is  the  birthright  of  a//  Englishmen^  wiU 
generally  have  much  more  effect  than  to  show  that  it  is  the 
birthright  of  all  mm.     No  proof  that  a  certain  institution  ought 
to  exist,  will  recommend  it  so  strongly  to  many  persons  as  the 
proof  that,  at  some  assigned  period,  it  did  exist ;  nor  will  any 
degree  of  intuitive  or  demonstrative  evidence  lend  such  weight 
to  a  political  principle,  as  showing  it  to  be  contained  in  Magna 
Charta  or  the  ^  Bill  of  Rights '  would  do.     That  *  every  plan's 
^  house  is  his  castle ' — that  ^  every  man  has  a  right  to  oe  trie4 
^  by  his  pe^rs ' — are  propositions  which  no  Englishman  would  fail 
to  raiik  as  elementary  truths — as  amongst  the  purest  abstractions 
to  which  political  philosophy  could  conduct  us.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  this  reverence  for  cotistitutional  maxims  should,  by  any 
direct  means,  be  diminished.     But  the  respect  felt  for  mere  an-? 
tiquity,  custoip,  and  prescription,  must,  wnether  it  be  desirably 
qr  not,  be  expected  gradually  to  abate*     The  progress  of  intel- 
][ectual  cultivation  and  jjietivity,  is  towards  general  truths ;  and, 
considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  influence  which  political 
opinions  must  exercise  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  too  much 
care  cannpt  be  employed  in  establishing  and  disseminating  sound 
generalizations.     We  are,  therefore,  well  disposed  to  notice  any 
work  0^  which,  this  is  the  design,  even  although,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent CQ^e,  we  may  take  considerable  exceptions  to  the  inode  9i 
groscQUtihg  it*  .    -  . : 
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When  we  observed  that  politics,  as  a  science,  had  not  been 
rery  extensively  cultivated  among  us,  we  did  not  overlook  the 
works  of  Bentham.  These  works,  however,  (independently  of 
their  relating  more  properly  to  jurisprudence  than  to  politics,) 
hardly  form  an  exception  to  our  observation,  in  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  oflFered,  Though  the  writings  of 
Bentham  will  undoubtedly  operate  strongly  on  public  opinion, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  do  so  directly,  but  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  particular  and  limited  class  of  readers.  Besides 
that,  the  views  of  Bentham  are  founded  upon  a  peculiar  ethical 
theory,  the  soundness  of  which  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of 
exceptioh,  the  dry  and  technical  character  of  his  style  must 
always  prove  repulsive  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

If  the  work  of  Paley  is  assuredly  free  from  one  of  the  defects  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bentham,  it  is  not  altogether 
exempt  from  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  other  consideration  al« . 
luded  to — namely,  the  peculiar  ethical  opinions  of  the  author.  We 
SBY  prepidice,  because,  even  granting  the  erroneousness  of  some  of 
Paley's  ethical  views,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  we  are  not 
aware  that  these  at  all  affect  his  expositions  of  political  science.  In- 
deed, the  great  excellence  of  this  partof  hiswork  has  been  admitted 
by  some  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  his  ethical  doctrines. 
Still,  we  believe,  the  prejudice  alluded  to  exists  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  political  part  of  Paley's  work,  too,  is,  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  verv  circumscribed  extent, 
and  many  political  subjects  of  weight  and  interest  are  necessarily 
but  sUghtly,  if  at  all,  touched  upon.  Nor  had  Paley,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  momentous 
lessons  in  politics  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  severally 
gave  birth.  This  consideration  alone  makes  it  unnecessary,  in 
ourjudgment,  to  refer  here  to  the  works  of  older  writers. 

The  work  before  us  involves  no  peculiar  moral  theory,  and 
is  composed  in  a  popular  and  easy  style,  and  diversified  with 
numerous  historical  illustrations.  It  is  entitled  a  <  Manual  ;*  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  part  already  published  (composing  an 
octavo  of  above  four  hundred  pages)  contains  but  what  is  more 
strictly  introductory  matter,  we  must  say  that,  if  the  temple  is  to 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  portico — ^if  the  Hercules  is  to  be  esti- 
mated expede — the  title  has  been  somewhat  whimsically  chosen. 
The  author,  a  German  by  birth,  is  at  present  a  professor  in  an 
American  university,  and  the  present  publication  is  a  reprint 
from  the  American  edition.  With  reference  to  what  has  been 
just  said  as  to  its  being  uncompleted,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing annunciation : — *  The  present  voli^n^e  forms,  as  may  be^ 
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*  conjectured  from  the  title,  a  separate  whole  of  itself,  and  has,  for 
^  that  reason,  been  called  part  first,  and  not  volume  first/ 

That  which  has  most  struck  us,  on  a  general  survey  of 
the  work — exhibiting,  as  it  does,  some  sound  and  judicious 
views — is  the  grievous  want  of  compactness,  selection,  and  logi- 
cal order.  Whatever  sort  or  degree  of  satisfaction  may  be  found 
in  the  perusal  of  it,  it  is  certainly  not  that  satisfaction  which  arises 
from  tne  mode  of  evolving  truth,  as  distinct  from  the  truth  itself 
— the  satisfaction  produced  by  gradual  progress  and  develop- 
ment,— by  the  perception  of  connexion  and  dependence  of  parts. 
Not  but  that  there  is  an  affectation  of  method — an  affectation, 
however,  which  serves  only  to  make  the  want  of  the  reality  more 
apparent,  and  more  obnoxious  to  censure. 

The  specific  object  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  the  following* 
passs^e : — *  Wherever  the  application  of  a  principle  or  rule  is 

*  required,  whenever  an  abstract  principle  passes  over  into  practi- 
^  cal  life,  conscientious  action  is  required,  or  it  will  fail  to  attain  its 

*  object.  No  prescription  or  form  of  words,  no  law  or  institu- 
^  tion,  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  this  essential  element  of 

*  human  action.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  by  what 

*  moral  principles  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  certain  specific  poH- 
^  tical  cases,  and  what  it  is  that  experience  points  out  as  the 
^  wisest  course  for  a  conscientious  citizen,  under  the  law  and  in 

*  relations  established  by  the  two  former  sciences.  And  this 
^  branch  in  particular  I  call  political  ethics.' 

*  The  two  former  sciences '  here  alluded  to,  are,  *  natural  law,* 
and  *  politics  proper.'  The  object  of  the  former,  (as  we  are  told,) 
is — '  to  show  the  rights  which  man  has,  according  to  his  inherent, 

*  inalienable,  ethical  nature.'  Thence  we  are  led  to  the  object 
of  *  politics  proper.* 

*  Natural  law  having  ascertained  and  established  that  which  is 

*  right  from  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  the  subject  of  another  science 

*  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  securing  it,  both  according  to  the 
'  result  and  conclusion  of  experience,  and  the  demands  of  existing 

*  circumstances.    I  would  call  this  hr^niAi  politics  proper  * 

The  science  of  political  ethics  thus  arises  out  of  politics  proper, 
and  that  again  out  of  the  science  of  natural  law.  But  it  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  object  of  natural  law  to  show  the  rights  which 
man  possesses  according  to  his  ethical  nature,  or,  (as  it  is  stated 
a  little  after,)  *  the  rights  of  man  derived  from  his  nature,  both 

*  physical  and  moral,'  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  at  some  length  wherein  the  ethical  or  moral  nature  of 
man  consists;  and  the  process  by  which  his  rights  are  shown  io 
be  derived  from  this  nature.     In  fact,  the  work  sets  out  from 
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this  point,-^-proceeding  from  thence  to  the  enunciation  of  its  spe-* 
cifie  object,  as  above  given — though,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,, 
we  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  reverse  the  process. 

Of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  ethical  discussions  in  which  Mr 
Lieber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  engage  at  the  outset  of  the 
work,  we  shall  best,  perhaps,  convey  an  idea,  by  at  onoe  pre* 
senting  them  converged  to  the  point  on  which  they  were  meant  to 
bear,  (namely,  the  development  of  the  principles  of  mtur^l  law^) 
as  in  the  following  sentences,  which  form  the  commencement  of 
chapter  third: — '  Superior  intellect,  peculiarly  expansive  and 

*  refinable  sympathy,  freedom  of  will  and  rationality,  (or  self- 
^  determination  of  volition,)  and  conscience,  constitute  man's 
^  ethic  character — his  moral  dignity,  the  acknowledgment  of 
^  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  us  at  opce  conscious  of  th^ 

*  great  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  debase  in  thyself,  or  in  any  fel- 
^  low-man,  man's  moral  dignity ;''  a  fundamental  law,  from  which 
'  we  derive,  in  ethics,  the  duties  of  man ;-  in  naturat  law,  hia 

*  rights.     The  very  character  of  the  ethic  attributes  of  man,  in-i 

*  volves  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  law  just  mentioned*'   . 

The  ^  fundamental  law'  here  laid  dovYn  certainly  does  not 
aeem,  either  in  regard  to  pregnancy  of  impart,  or  strictness  o£ 
terms,  to  be  such  as  needed  any  elaborate  apparatus  to  pave 
the  way  for  its  reception.  When  it  is  stated,  then,  that  soma 
forty  pages  ^re  employed  to  no  other  apparent  end,  it  may  well 
be  conceived  that  the  train  of  thought  pursued  is  not  of  thet 
closest  or  firmest  texture.  In  fact,  the  author  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  involved  in  the  futile  labour  of  attempting  to  explain 
what  moral  responsibility  is,  and  why  we  are  responsible.  The 
result  is  what  might  be  expected.  We  are  just  carried  round  a 
circle.  That  there  are  some  actions  which  we  perceive  that  we 
oiighti  others  that  we  ought  not  to  do,  is  the  proposition  which 
the  author  sets  out  with  euunoiating ;  and  to  the  enunciation  of  tfaa 
selfsame  proposition  we  are  brought  back  after  running  through^ 
no  less  a  variety  of  topics  than  these,  (we  quote  from  the  tabla 
of  contents.) — *  Thinking— Reflection  —Difference  of  mental  acr» 
^  tion  in  animals  and  man^-E?:perience  of  animals — Animals  do 
.  *  not  exchange  labour  or  produce — Instinct — Combinfitory  action 
^  of  the  human  mind,  &e«  &q.'  This  comes  of  attempting  to 
define  simple  notions,  and  to  prove  elementary  truths ! 

Mr  Lieber  having — by  the  process  adverted  .to— once  esta- 
blished ^  a  fundamental  law^  from  which  we  derive,  in  ethics,a 
^  the  duties  of  man ;  in  natural  law,  his  rights' — one  might  have 
supposed  he  would  have  turned  such  law  to  some  account.  Ap- 
parently, however^  he  has,  in.  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  forgot*- 
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ten  itg  very  existence,  for  we  find  another  thus  propounded :— . 
^  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  axiom  necessary  to  establish 
*  the  science  of  natural  law  is  this : — **  I  exist  as  a  human  beings 
^  therefore  I  have  a  rig^ht  to  exist  as  a  human  being."  Thia 
^  oQce  acknowledged,  the  rights  of  men  in  their  various  relation^ 
'  as  individuals,  husbands  or  wives,  fathers  or  mothers ;  as  citin 
^  zens,  individually  and  collectively  ;  in  the  state,  to  other  inde-i 
^  pendent  states,  and  to  the  collective  citizens  within  the  state» 
^  piay  consistently  and  justly  be  established/ 

*  This  once  acknowledged,*  indeed : — but  what  acknowledged  ?. 
the  truth  of  the  pr^nise — that  of  the  conclusion — or  the  validity  of 
their  connexion  ?  Passing  by,  however,  these  exceptions  to  thci 
form  of  the  ^  axiom,'  let  us  observe  that  if,  in  bringing  it  for^ 
nvard  as  a  rival  to  the  ^  fundamental  law,'  Mr  Lieber  has  been 
influenced  by  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  would  be  the  preferabla 
foundation  on  which  ^  the  rights  of  men  in  their  various  relan 
^  tions  may  consistently  and  justly  be  established,'  we  must  own 
we  partake  in  his  indecision.  To  the  question,  how  far  either  the 
one  pr  the  other  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  we  might  be  able  ta 
give  a  more  prompt  answer.  Seriously,  could  Mr  Lieber  ever 
have  imagined,  that  any  determinate  truths,  either  theoretical  oc 
practical,  cpuld  receive  support  from  principles  so  vague  and  faun 
tastic  in  themselves,  and  so  capriciously  shifted  ? 

But,  preposterous  as  we  must  regard  the  mode  in  which  Mc 
Lieber  has  managed  bis  argument,  and  inept  and  insignificant  aa 
are  the  results  to  which  he  has  conducted  it,  we  should  pe  far  from 
denying  the  worth  of  many  of  its  detached  portions ;  or  even  their, 
conduciveness,  under  any  thing  like  judjicious  combination,  ta 
the  purpose  he  was  engaged  in.  His  views  on  most  of  the 
subordinate  points  on  which  he  touches,  are,  if  not  often  abn 
solutely  new,  generally  sound  in  themselves,  and  clearly  stated.. 
Had  he  confined  himself  within  a  narrower  range,  and  avoided 
the  occasional  affectation  of  formality  and  abstractness  in  hia 
rea8oniQg-<«r(in  fact,  unmeaningness  which  he  has  mistaken  fon 
abstractness) — had  ho  contented  himself,  as  he  might  very  safely 
have  done,  with  assuming  some  points  as  clear  and  certain,  which,, 
by  attempting  to  prove  and  illustrate,  he  has  really  weakened 
and  obscured, — he  inight  have  laid  a  much  more  secure  founda-t 
tion  than  he  has  actually  done  fpr  his  subsequent  speculations^ 
Kext  to  disproving  a  doctrine,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  by  it  is,. 
to  attempt  to  prove  it — and  fail. 

.  As  a  specimen  how  well  our  author  can  maintain  a  specifia 
position,  we  quote  the  lollowing  passage  : — 

*  Suppose  as  well  as  you  can,  you  had  no  feeling  whatn 
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ever  of  right  or  wrong,   what  could  possibly  prevent  you 
from  stealing  any  thing  of  which  you  are  in  want;   ana  if 
convinced,  as  in  some  cases  you  well  might  be,  that  detec- 
tion of  the  theft  itself  is  impossible — that  the  article  will  never 
be  missed  ?  Experience  ?   I  ask,  what  experience  ?  External 
experience — for  instance,  that  thefts  are  generally  discovered  ? 
Our  experience  may  lead  us  to  the  very  contrary.     We  may 
be  a  lawyer,  and  by  experience  have  become  convinced  that 
the  greater  number  of  thefts  remain  undiscovered  and  unpunish- 
ed.    Or  that  we  know  by  experience,  from  observing  others  or 
ourselves,  that  doing  wrong  does  not  aflFord  lasting  pleasure  ? 
Then,  I  ask,  what  pleasure,  external  or  internal  ?  Tf  external  be 
meant,  the  assertion  is  unfounded;  for  many  men  live  a  most  com- 
fortable life  to  the  end  of  their  days,  with  means  fraudulently 
or  criminally  acquired.    IfJnternal  pleasure  be  meaQt,  it  is  only 
another  expression  for  the  pleasure  or  applause  we  feel  inde- 
pendently of  the  expediency  of  our  action,  which  is  the  very 
thing  I  insist  upon.     Or,  because  we  know  by  experience  that 
no  one  will  prosper  upon  fraud  ?  This  is  unsound  again.  Peo- 
ple, families,  dynasties,  many  successive  generations,  have  pros- 
pered  upon  fraud  and  crime  ;  every  day's  experience,  as  well  as 
history,  proves  the  fact.     God  has  given  to  man  a  far  higher 
character,  and  the  order  of  things  in  creation  is  founded  upon 
a  far  diflFerent  principle  than  the  gross  one,  that  worldly  misery 
follows  upon  wrong,  and  prosperity  upon  right,  in  each  case. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  moral  world,  if  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  theft  were  the  withering  of  the  arm  that  committed 
it ;  if  the  tongue  that  lies  were  stricken  with  palsy.     On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  non-moral  world,  a  world  of  necessity, 
and  not  of  freedom  of  action.     It  is.  unsound,  it  is  immoral  ^ 
to  teach  the  young,  that  by  virtue  they  necessarily  insure 
worldly  success.      The  truth  ought  early  to  be  inculcated, 
that  virtue  may  not  lead  to  success — that  it  may  lead  to  greater 
pangs  than  those  who  are  not  virtuous  can  feel,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  not  virtuous.    Or,  because  Revelation  jsays.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal?  Suppose  we  have  no  feeling  of  right  and  wrong, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  that  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
ought  not  to  do  what  is  wrong — and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
we  argue  under  this  supposition — what  should  induce  us  to  obey 
revelation,  even  if  we  had  acknowledged  it  as  such  ?    It  must 
needs  remain  an  entirely  extraneous  matter  to  us.   No  revelation 
could  be  addressed  to  non-moral  beings.     Or  do  we  obey  reve- 
lation merely  because  punishment  is  threatened  to  the  aisobe- 
dient  here  as  in  the  world  to  come  ?    This  will  not  be  claimed 
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by.  any  true  belfevef,  for  two  reasons.  Fear,  of  itself,  is  no 
moral  motive.  The  animal  which  does  or  omits  certain  things 
because  it  knows  that  chastisement  will  follow  disobedience, 
does  not  act  morally  on  this  account.  So  marked  is  the  dif« 
Terence  between  the  action  of  the  animal  and  man  in  these 
cases,  that  some  languages,  e.  g.  the  German,  have  distinct 
words  for  the  infliction  of  evil  in  consequence  of  prohibited 
action,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
punished  action.  But  let  us  even  waive  this  point.  What  can 
at  all  give  birth  to  a  belief  in  the  punishment  with  which  we 
are  threatened  for  immoral  actions,  or  the  wrong  we  do,  if  we. 
have  not  previously  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
therefore  the  latter  deserves  punishment,  because  we  ought  not  to 
have  done  it?* 

The  author  endeavours,  in  thej^A  and  sixth  chapters  of  this 
Book,  (the  first,)  to  evince  the  importance  of  political  ethics,  and 
to  defend  that  science  against  objections.  There  is  much  valuable 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  work,  from  which  we  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote.  At  the  end  of  the  Book,  (which 
IS  entitled,  *  Ethics  in  General,  Political  Ethics  in  Particular,')  the 
author  intifnates  that  ^  we  cannot  thoroughly  discuss  and  investi- 

*  gate  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  for  instance,  when  in  the  opposi- 

*  tion  ;  his  obligation  as  to  unwise,  unjust,  or  depraving  laws;  his 

*  rightful  conduct  as  executive  officer — in  a  word,  all  his  ethic 

*  relations  growing  out  of  the  state — without  first  enquiring  into 
'  the  essence  of  this  institution  ;  and  as  I  cannot,  without  many 
^  reservations,  subscribe  to  any  extant  political  theory,  I  shall  be 

*  obliged  to  give  my  own  views,  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of 

*  political  ethics  proper.'  Accordingly,  his  Second  Book  is  en- 
titled, ^  The  State.'  It  contains  thirteen  chapters,  and  occupies, 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume. 

From  the  author's  custom  of  playing  about  his  subject  be- 
fore he  actually  enters  upon  it — exhausting  every  preliminary 
and  collateral  topic,  and  branching  off  hither  and  thither  to  ad- 
just every  point  that  may  chance  to  suggest  itself — it  is  not  till 
after  being  made  to  wander  through  three  chapters,  that  we  are 
brought  fairly  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  *  What  is  the 

*  State  I' — only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  preparatory 
matter  being  directly  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  tne  ques- 
tion, and  even  that  not  distinctly  presented  in  such  subservience. 

At  length,  however,  to  the  question  started,  the  author  an- 
swers-^*  The  state  is  a  society.  What  is  a  society  ?  A  society 
^  is  a  number  of  individuals,  between  all  of  whom  exists  the  same 

*  relation.'     Of  the  different  relations  that  may  exist  between 
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man  and  man,  one  i«,  tte  *  reFation  of  right.     The  socii^ty,*  It  is 
added,  *  founded  upon  this  relation,  is  the  iitate.* 

As  the  State,  according  to  Mr  L.,  (and  there  is  no  point  he 
more  perseverlngly  inculcates,)  *  exists  by  necessity;*  so  the  right 
of  governing,  or,  as  he  denominates  it,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  exists  by  necessity.  The  following  paragraph  may  be  taken 
as  embodying  the  author's  distinctive  views  upon  the  subject  :— 
There  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  man's  living  with  man  in 
relations  of  right,  of  rules  which  guide  his  actions,  of  power  to 
enforce  these  rules  if  not  willingly  obeyed,  or  of  deciding 
where  the  rights  of  various  indiviuQals  clash  with  each  other ; 
an  absolute  necessity  of  man's  living  in  society,  and  of  his 
being  protected  therein.  And  this  absolute  necessity,  with  the 
power  necessarily  flowing  from  it  over  all  outward  relations.  We 
call  sovereignty.  The  right,  obligation,  and  power  which  hu- 
man society  or  the  state  has,  to  do  all  that  Is  neceissary  for  th« 
existence  of  man  in  society,  is  the  true  sovereign  power.  It  is 
the  basis  of  all  derived,  vested,  or  delegated  powers — ^the  source 
of  all  other  political  authority,  itself  without  any  source,  impre- 
scriptible in  the  nature  of  man.  It  exists  by  absolute  necessity, 
and  draws  from  its  own  self-suflScient  plenitude.  Since  society, 
hence  the  state,  never  ceases  ;  and  since  with  them  their  neces- 
sity of  existence  never  ceases,  so  is  the  sovereign  power  never 
exhausted  or  extinct,  but  acts  in  all  cases  in  which  the  derived 
or  vested  powers,  the  powers  of  trust,  are  at  an  end ;  it  being 
the  never-ceasing  fountain  and  the  last  resort  of  all  power,  the 
'*  summnm  imperinm^^'  the  *^  summa  potestas  nulli  sittbjecta/*  * 
Now  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  considered 
livith  reference  to  the  question  it  purports  to  meet,  appears  to  us 
altogether  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  That  question  is  not  a 
comparative  one,  as  between  one  species  of  government  and  an- 
other, or  between  one  Way  of  originating  a  government  and  an- 
other. The  question  is,  whence  the  right  of  government  at  all, 
or  in  any  case,  is  derived ;  and  the  difficulty  (such  as  it  is)  in 
regard  to  this  question,  is  preciselv  the  same,  whether  we  take 
the  case  of  the  most  democratical  or  the  most  monarchical 
government. 

That  the  purpose  of  Mr  L.'s  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
state  is  such  as  we  have  now  represented  it,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  from  the  mode  of  his  introducing  that  exposition.  His 
question,  '  What  is  the  State'  follows  his  definition  of  law, 
and  is  evidently  intended  to  explain  the  authority  of  law ;  and 
this,  not  in  the  way  of  testing  the  rightfulness  of  that  authority 
in  any  particular  case^  real  or  supposed,  but  of  exhibiting  the 
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iouTce  whence  the  authority  is  derived,  in  cases  where  it  is  ac^ 
knowledged. 

The  first  cause  of  indistinctness  in  Mr  Lieber's  exposition  is, 
that  he  ha^  nowhete  determined  what  constitutes  the  society  which 
he  calls  the  state.  If  a  society,  as  he  informs  us,  consists  oF 
a  number  of  individuals  between  whom  a  common  relation  ex- 
ists, and  if  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  society  called  the 
state,  is  the  relation  of  righty  then  the  state  must  contain  the 
whole  human  species  at  least,  since  the  relation  of  right  subsists 
between  every  man  and  eyery  other  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  society  consists  of  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  Mr 
Lieber  has  &iled  to  inform  us  what  is  the  specific  relation  by 
which  the  members  of  such  society  are  bound,  as  distinct  from 
the  general  relation  of  right  which  binds  all  mankind.  Nay,  he 
takes  pains  to  exclude  every  imaginable  relation  of  a  specific 
kind.     Thus,  in  the  following  piece  of  mysticism  : — *  The  state 

*  is  aboriginal  with  man  :  it  is  no  voluntary  association,  no  con- 
^  trivance  of  art  or  invention  of  suffering,  no  company  of  share- 

*  holders ;  no  machine,  no  work  of  contract  by  individuals  who 

*  lived  previously  out  of  it ;  no  necessary  evil,  no  ill  of  humanity, 
^  which  will  be  cured  in  time  and  by  civilization  ;  no  accidental 

*  thing,  no  institution  above  and  separate  from  society,  no  in- 

*  strument  for  one  or  a  few ;  the  state  is  a  form  and  faculty  of 

*  mankind  to  lead  the  species  towards  perfection — it  is  the  glory 

*  of  man.* 

So  the  state  is  not  ^fimily^  (p.  151,) — not  an  insurance  com*- 
pany,  (p.  178.)  In  short,  Mr  Lieber  seems  to  have  been  more 
successful  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what  the  state  is  not, 
than  what  it  is.  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
expressions,  we  might  suppose  the  state  to  have  presented  itself. 
to  his  view,  clothed  in  that  species  of  mysterious  attributes  with 
which  some  visionary  theologians  have  delighted  to  invest  the 
church,  and  some  as  visionary  politicians  the  kingly  office — at- 
tributes of  which  the  comprehension  is  not  to  be  acquired  or 
communicated  by  any  ordinary  process  of  reason  or  speech,  but 
must  be  generated  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  rapt  contempla- 
tion. 

But  waving  all  objection  to  the  author's  mode  of  defining  the 
society  which  constitutes  the  state,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  such 
definition^  is  it,  we  may  ask,  true  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  is  by  a 
itociety,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  laws  and  govern- 
ments have  generally,  or  even  that  they  have  ever  been  formed ; 
or  is  it  Ota  such  ground  that  governments  claim  the  right  to  rule, 
or  that  subjects  acknowledge  that  right  ?  To  argue  such  a  point 
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as  this,  would  be  idle.  Mr  Liebet*  has  sought  to  conceal  from 
himself  the  inconsistency  between  his  theory  and  the  fact,  by  such 
qualifying  explanations  as  the  following.  Speaking  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  and  civil  government,  he  says : — *  The  patriarch 

*  ruled  over  the  whole.     A  state  existed  indeed,  for  there  was 

<  justice  administered ;  and  where  justice  is  administered  there  are 

*  rights  acknowledged,  and  where  rights  are  acknowledged  there 

<  is  the  state ;  but  it  was  the  state  in  its  incipient  stage/ 

To  say  that  a  patriarchal  government  is  a  state  in  an  incipient 
stage — ^if  implying  that  it  would,  in  the  progress  of  society,  be* 
come  more  popular  in  its  character,  or  that  it  would  not  attain  its 
perfection  until  it  did  so,  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose.  It 
IS  enough  that  the  patriarchal  government  is  admitted  to  be  a 
rightful  one ;  and  (which  must  also  be  admitted)  that  such  a  go« 
vernment  does  not  receive  its  authority  from  a  society.  The 
hypothesis,  then,  of  a  society,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  state, 
and  thence  the  rights  of  government,  is  just  as  much  a  fiction  as 
Locke*s  *  Social  Compact.*  We  shall  briefly  point  out  the  falla^ 
cies  by  which  Mr  Lieber  seems  to  have  imposed  upon  himself  in 
maintaining  his  doctrine. 

First,  then,  he  has  all  along  confounded  natural  with  political 
relations;  and,  as  applicable  to  the  existence  of  these  respectively^ 
he  has  further  mixed  up  two  different  imports  of  the  word  necessity. 
By  this  confusion  he  establishes  his  favourite,  and  often-repeated 
position,  that  the  society  composing  the  sfete,  both  exists  and 
exercises  sovereignty,  hy  necessity — ^in  other  words,  he  shows 
that  to  take  place  by  necessity,  which  does  not  take  place  in  fact. 
The  confusion  is  easily  exposed.  Natural  relations,  (of  right,) 
and  the  society  bound  together  by  these  relations,  (comprehend- 
ing the  whole  human  race,)  may  be  said  to  exist  by  necessity  in 
the  strict  sense :  political  relations,  and  the  societies  of  which  these 
form  the  bond,  exist  by  necessity  only  in  the  sense  of  high  ex- 
pediency. But,  at  all  events,  any  necessity  that  is  in  the  case, 
IS  only  a  necessity  for  government,  not  a  necessity  that  govern- 
ment should  originate  from  a  society. 

Next,  Mr  Lieber  has  confounded  the  proposition,  that  all 
governments  that  have  originated  from  a  society  are  rightful 
governments,  with  this  other,  that  all  rightful  governments  have 
originated  from  a  society.  The  one  proposition  is  obviously  not 
the  converse  of  the  other.     *  How  many  governments,'  he  asks, 

*  has  the  world  seen  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  France;  yet 

*  has  France,  the  French  state — that  is,  the  jural  society  compo- 

*  sed  of  all  the  French,  ever  ceased  on  that  account  ?    Was 

<  France  in  England  when  Louis  XVIIL  resided  there,  or  Eng- 
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^  land  in  Holland  when  Charles  II.  resided  in  the  United  Pro- 

*  vinces?'  And  no  question  can  be  more  reasonable,  if  used  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  an  inherent  sovereignty  in  Louis  or  Charles ; 
or  to  assert  the  indubitable  right  of  the  *  jural  society '  in  France 
and  England,  to  establish  a  government — could  the  society,  in 
either  case,  have  been  brought  te  act  as  a  society.  But  if  the  im- 
pression were  meant  to  be  conveyed,  that  the  society  did  so  act  in 
point  of  fact  (our  sole  concern),  might  it  not  be  as  fairly  asked — 

*  Was  France  in  Paris  ?-^perhaps  we  might  say — in  one  house,  in 
^  one  chamber  of  Paris?  was  England  in  London,  when  a  govern- 
ment was  settled  in  each  country  respectively  ? ' — For  in  these 
settlements,  or  any  of  the  others,  the  most  apt  to  be  cited  as  in« 
stances  of  popular  action  in  the  formation  of  a  government^— by 
how  small  a  fraction  of  the  society  were  the  arrangements  in  ei« 
feet  made  ? 

Lastly,  Mr  Lieber  has  been  misled  by  his  own  mode  of 
proposing  the  enquiry.  He  has  taken  the  word  ^  State'  to  be 
one  expressing  a  single  precise  notion^— a  notion  which  may  be 
defined — and  from  the  definition  of  which  the  properties  of  the 
state  may  be  deduced,  just  as  the  properties  of  triangles  and  cir- 
cles are  deduced  from  their  respective  definitions.  If  the  word 
state  has  different  meanings,  as  it  has,  the  question  <  what  is  the 
^  state,'  may,  it  is  obvious,  be  merely  a  verbal  enquiry,  implying, 
what  is  this  term  used  to  express;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  state  is  used  to  designate  a  society  or  community.  In  a  figura- ' 
tive  sense,  this  society  exercises  sovereigntv,  in  so  far  as  every 
government,  professedly  at  least,  acts  in  its  behalf,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  convey  its  will.  In  a  more  proper  sense  it  must  even 
be  admitted  that  the  society  exercises  sovereignty ;  namely,  in  so 
far  as  all  the  acts  of  the  government  must,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  society,  and  that  no  measure  could  be  en- 
forced against  the  universal  will.  But  to  say,  in  any  of  these  senses, 
that  a  society  exercises,  sovereignty,  is  not  even  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation of  the  right  by  which  governments  assume  and  exercise 
their  functions,  (for  even  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  government 
is  rather  founded  in  an  opinion  of  the  right,  than  felt  to  convey 
it) — it  is  merely  the  giving  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  laws  and  governments  must  have  their 
very  existence,  and  which  indeed  are  essential  suppositions  in  any 
theory  that  can  be  formed  upon  the  subject :  or  it  is  a  mere  af-  , 
firmation  of  the  fact  in  question,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of 
forming  a  government  lies  somewhere  within  the  community. 
In  short,  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  delusion 
of  supposing  himself  to  be  giving  an  explanation  of  a  fact,  while 
merely  stating  or  describing  the  fact  itself. 

VOL.  LXXUI.  NO.  CXLVII.  E 
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JPoiV  M^P9  let  m  b^g  U  may  be  observed  that  we  are  8olely» 
9(uice(i^e^  in  the  exp)auatioa  of  a  fact  assumed  to  be  such — ^ao^ 
iji  settUi^  a  point  of  opinion  when  the  fact  really  and  truly  exists 
a^  assumed.  We  are  not  determining  whether  this  or  that  par* 
ticul$ur. government  can  be  considered  as  rightfully  exercising  its 
authority  as  such  i  but  whether,  supposing  the  authority  to  be 
r)ightfu)|,it  IS  derived  firom  a  society »  As  matter  of  opinion  r^pard- 
ing  th^  justest  or  mo^t  expedient  mode  of  forming  governments 
s^  lawsy  some  may  maintain  that  they  ought  to  be  formed  accord^ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  community  or  society,  and  that,  unless  so' 
fprmed,  they  do  not  poisesa  the  rightful  authority.  This  is.  noi 
Mt  Xieber's  meaning*  He  would  aUow  that  the  most  despotic  go- 
vernment may  have  the  rights  of  a  government ;  but  he  contends,* 
(by  a  fiction  as  we  thinly,  or  in  a  sense  foreign  to  the  purpose,) 
that  such  government  derives  its  powers  and  rights  from  a  society*. 
To  show,  indeed,  how  little  of  a  literal  or  pertinent  sense  belongs 
to  Mr  Lieber's  proposition,  we  need  merely  cite  his  own  illustra- 
tion : — ^  The  crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  the  captain 
*.has  been  killed;  an  energetic  man  among  the  passei^rs  unites 
*^tbe  latter  and  part  of  the  crew  with  himself;  he  seizes  the  muti- 

*  nou^44ilors;  there  is  no  possibility  of  subduing  or  f^reventing 
^them  in  any  other  way  from  piratical  acts.  He  tries  them  with 
'  the  assistance  of  his  fellow- passengers,  and  hangs  them*    He  is' 

*  right ;  and  provided  he  can  [Mrove  every  thing  as  stated  above, 
'lie  will  be  justified  by  any  court  which  decides  according  to. 
^  strict  justice,. and  this  alone.'  Did  the  passenger,  then,  who  is 
here  supposed  to  quell  the  muUny,  acquire  his  right  to  do  so  from 
the  society  composed  of  the  persons  on  board ;  or  was  the  act  of 
such  society  needed  to  create  his  right,  howeverttueh  some  degree 
of  consent  and  co-operation  may  have  been  so  to  supply  him  with . 
the  necessary  power  ? 

But  we  must  now  observe,  that,  as  already  hinted,  any  diffi- 
culty that  exists  at  all  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  con* 
trol  exercised  by  a  government  over  its  subjects,  remains  the 
6i|me  whether  that  control  is  exercised  by  a  community  collec- 
tively, or  by  any  fraction  of  it.  For  though  all  the  members  of 
a:Community,  except  a  single  individual,  are  in  favour  of  waging 
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•  *  Much  as  we  may  disapprove  of  many  acts  of  the  Russian  go- 
*  Vernment,  no  one  can  deny  her  to  be  a  state.*  As  Mr  Lieber  can  admit 
this  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  argument,  so  we  might  deny  it  in 
perfect  consistency  with  ours  ;  and  we  observe  this  with  a  purpose  the 
ve?ry  reverse  of  offering  an  opinion  on  such  a  point,  and  with  the  view 
o^^vincing  more  clearly  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  question  under 
discussion. 
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war  against  a  foreign  power,  what  right  have  Aey  to  subject  him 
to  a  part  of  the  charge  ?  Is  not  this  an  interfarence  with  bis  na« 
tural  liberty  ?  And  by  what  arguments  can  the  right  of  any  number 
of  men,  (for  the  question  realiy  comes  to  this,)  to  exereise  such 
interference,  be  made  out,  that  would  not  establish  the  satne 
iight^-4n  kind  if  not  in  degree — in  furour  of  any  individual  pos«> 
sessing  the  necessary  power,  and  employing  it  for  the  oommoii 
benefit  ?  Mr  Lieber's  theory  of  a  society,  then,  really  leares  the 
difficulty  where  it  was. 

If  we  seem  to  have  examined  Mr  Lieber's  theory  ftome^ 
what  over»curiously,  it  is  plurtly  because  the  problem  wfaioh  it 
aims  at  resolving,  is  one  that  has  attracted  cen^derable  attention 
among  philosophical  politioians ;  and  partly  because  the  author's 
speculations  hare  sl?emed,  both  to  hiimelf  and  to  some  persons  of 
consideration  in  the  United  States,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  to  have  set  the  matter  in  a  new  and 
just  light.  On  the  merits  of  the  question  .itself-^that,  namely, 
as  to  the  right  of  compulsion  or  restraint  which  every  govern'^ 
ment  assumes  over  its  subjects — we  shidl  take  this  opportunity 
of  offering  a  few  observations* 

The  individual  citizen  of  a  political  state  appears,  atfimtview, 
to  be  singularly,  and  even  unaccountably  circumstanced.  He 
may  have  a  debt  owing  to  him,  which  is  notoriously  withheld 
from  motives  of  wilful  injustice ;  yet,  though  perfectly  able  to 
exact  payment  by  force,  he  is  prevented  from  doing  si»»  If  his 
wife  has  been  debauched  or  his  son  murdered,  he  dares  not  take 
vengeance.  He  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  road  here,  to  the  erection  of  a  bridge  there,  though  he  wants 
neither.  A  judge  is  upheld  partly  at  his  expense,  though  no 
one  can  reproach  him  with  ever  injuring  a  neighbour,  and  he  needs 
nobody's  help  to  prevent  or  avenge  injury  to  himself.  He  must 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers  to  fight  at  the  other  end  of  the 
glebe,  in  a  quarrel  of  which  he  does  not  even  know  the  subject. 
And,  if  he  complains  of  the  hardship  of  all  this,  he  meets  with  no 
sympathy.  No  man  will  allow  that  he  sufiers  any  wrong ;  oi* 
that  those  who  exercise  such  power  over  him  do  any  thing^  bdt 
what  they  have  a  right  io  do.  The  persuasion  of  the  rignt  of 
government,  in  short,  is  found  to  be  universal,  be  that  government 
exercised  by  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men.  This  is  the  feet. 
The  question  is,  How  is  the  f&ct  to  be  explained;  on  what  is  the 
right  felt  to  be  founded  ? 

Now,  every  one  knows  and  admits  what  would  be  the  consc!- 
queftces  of  the  want  of  government— what  would  ensue  if  such 
powers  were  not  exercised.  Person  and  property  would  be  ut- 
teriy  ii»se6ure**-theft,  violence,  and  murder,  would  universally 
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prevail— the  most  indispensable  comforts,  nay,  the  simplest  ne-^ 
eessaries  of  life  could  not  be  obtained,  or  obtained  only  in  the 
most  scanty  and  precarious  manner.  In  a  word,  the  human  race 
oould  not  subsist  at  all,  or  subsist  but  in  insignificant  numbers, 
and  in  a  condition  which  might  be  well  exchanged  with  that  of 
the  brutes.  Those  who  exercise  the  power  of  civil  government, 
then,  do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  consequences.  And 
do  we  ask  whence  they  derive  the  right  to  do  so  ?  Surely  a  mere 
statement  of  the  import  of  the  question  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
absurdity  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  asked :  for,  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  what  is  the  object  in  proposing  such  enquiry. 
That  object  is  not  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  origin  of  rights  in 
general ;  this  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ethical  writer.  The 
political  philosopher  assumes  that  there  are  certain  rights  exist- 
ing, which,  though  they  may  admit  of  resolution  into  the  general 
element  which  constitutes  all  right,  yet  are  not  derived  from 
Qther  rights,  but  are  themselves  ultimate  and  original,  and  at 
once  admitted  to  be  such  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
without  doubt  or*questiom     The  enquiry  regarding  the  right  of 

fovernment,  (as  it  has  been  conducted  by  Hobbes,  Filmer, 
iOcke,  and  others,)  supposes  that  this  right  is  not  of  that  de- 
scription, but  may  be  resolved  into  some  other  right,  more  ele- 
mentary— one  more  certainly  and  immediately  acknowledged. 
But  do  any  of  those  explanations  that  have  been  suggested  sup- 
ply what  is  wanted  ?  Would  it  not,  for  instance,  be  as  reasonable, 
to  ask,  whence  is  derived  the  right  of  a  father  to  coerce  his  chil- 
dren, or  whence  is  derived  the  right  of  enforcing  performance  of 
a  contract,  as  it  is  to  ask  whence  is  derived  the  right  under  ques- 
tion— the  right,  namely,  of  saving  a  community  from  the  most 
horrible  evils,  and  even  from  entire  destruction — which  right, 
nevertheless,  has  been  supposed  to  be  explained  by  resolution 
into  some  of  these?  To  ask,  then,  whence  the  right  of  govern- 
ment is  derived,  can  only  be  a  rational  question  when  implying — 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  render  government  necessary  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  a  description  of  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  if  there  were  no  government.  To  the  ques- 
tion whence,  under  such  circumstances,  the  right  of  government 
is  derived,  the  answer  is,  that  the  right  is  imderived,  and  im- 
mediate. 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  we  believe,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  compulsion  and  restraint  may  be  used,  by  vir- 
tue of  rights  belonging  to  every  man  originally  and  indepen- 
dently. Any  one  who  is  attacked  in  person  or  property,  or  beholds 
his  neighbour  so  attacked,  may  by  fprce  repel  the  aggressor* 
Mow,  the  truth  is,  that  the  right  of  government  is  not  merely 
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analogous  to  this  admitted  primary  right,  but  is  truly  a  case  of 
it ;  for  every  exercise  of  government — that  is,  every  rightful  ex- 
ercise, (for  nothing  else  is  in  question,) — may  be  resolved  into  a 
case  of  the  mere  repression  of  injury,  or  differs  from  the  simplest 
and  clearest  case  of  this  only  in  kind,  and  not  in  degree.  Go- 
vernment compels  a  man  to  join  in  defence  of  the  community 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  to  contribute  to  schemes  of  public 
advantage.  But  is  this  any  thing  but  restraining  such  indivi- 
dual from  conunitting  an  injustice  ?  Any  man  who  refuses  to 
bear  his  part  in  repelling  an  enemy  of  the  community,  or  in  form- 
ing a  highway  or  other  useful  public  work,  says,  in  effect — I 
will  subject  all  my  neighbours  to  the  harm  and  inconvenience 
which  can  only  be  avoided  by  combining  for  this  object ;  or  I  will 
enjoy  a  deliverance  from  such  harm  and  inconvenience  at  their 
expense,  since  they  cannot  deliver  themselves  without  delivering 
me.  A  man  who,  however  rigidly  abstaining  from  positive  in- 
jury to  others,  should  act  in  this  spirit — and  every  one  who 
refused  submission  to  government  in  the  abstract,  would  be  so 
acting — would  be  still  committing  injury  only  less  in  degree  than 
the  infliction  of  positive  harm  on  others ;  and  the  right  to  restrain 
(or  to  compel — which,  in  the  case,  is  equivalent)  exists  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not,  it  may  be,  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  that  to  re- 
strain him  from  robbing  or  murdering.  The  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  compel  its  subjects  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  country,  to 
contribute  to  the  upholding  of  courts  of  justice,  roads,  bridges, — 
all  these  rights  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  though  becoming 
successively  weaker  in  degree. 

But  stiil,  an  important  difficulty  will  seem  to  be  left  behind. 
Suppose  a  right  to  govern  has  been  established,  who  possesses 
the  right  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Take  the  case  instanced 
by  Mr  Lieber  of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  ship,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  captain  and  officers  have  been  killed — surely  there  is  a  right 
to  quell  the  mutiny — 'but  who  has  the  right?  Any  one  that 
can — any  one  that  nrst  can — any  one  that  best  can.  Govern- 
ment is  a  means  to  an  absolutely  indispensable  end.  To  ask  who 
shall  assume  the  government — who  shall  originate  a  government 
— is  to  ask  whcU  means  shall  be  used :  the  answer  is,  the  best  and 
readiest  means  under  the  circumstances.  Whoever,  to  the  best 
of  his  belief,  uses  those  means,  has  a  right  to  use  them. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what 
are  the  best  means,  either  in  particular  cases,  or  as  a  general  rule 
in  all  cases.  One  person  will  prefer  one  form  of  government,  or 
mode  of  instituting  a  government,  another  person  another  form 
or  mode ;  and,  as  matter  of  individual  opinion,  each  will  hold 
that  no  other  than  that  which  he  approves  can  be  properly 
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re^oned  a  TigbtlQl  government ;  that  i9>  tbat  bo  other  has  the 
right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government.  But  as  lon^  as 
there  is  no  general  agreement  among  mankind  on  these  pemts, 
so  long  the  best  government  that  can  be  got  under  the  oireum- 
stances  of  any  given  case^  or  the  government  actually  established, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  rightful  governm^t,  and  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  funetions  usually  belonging  to  such. 

But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  always  bold  true, 
that  as  the  end  to  which  government  is  a  means,  is  an  end  in 
which  the  whole  community  has  an  interest*^-one  which  must  be 
attained  at  the  eost  of  all,  and  by  the  concurrence,  active  or 
passive,  of  the  greater  part, — the  choice  of  the  means,  so  far  as 
practicable,  naturally  belongs  to  the  community  ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  collective  intelligence  may  be  presumed  to  exceed  that  of 
any  individuals,  will  be  best  exercised  by  the  community.  In 
this  sense^  the  truth  of  Mr  Lieber's  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  society  admits  of  no  dispute. 

The  right  to  assume  or  exerdse  the  powers  of  government, 
involves  the  right  to  keep  and  maintain  those  powers  as  against 
all  other  persons  who  might  seek  to  assume  them.  In  other 
words,  every  government  has  a  right  to  defend  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  government  is  merely  the  means  to  an  end,  and  as 
90  person  or  number  of  persons  have  any  obvious  inherent  right 
in  preference  to  others,  further  than  what  power  gives  them,  to 
choose  or  employ  the  means,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  say, 
that  because  certain  means  have  been  used  by  certain  persons  at 
one  time,  no  other  means  could  be  used  by  any  other  persons  at 
an^^her  time :  in  other  words,  that  a  defective  system  of  govern- 
sdent  cannot  be  changed.  Still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say 
tbis»  if  not  only  are  the  means  inefficient,  but  the  end  reversed ; 
i.  ^  if  a  gotvemm^it,  whose  right  taact  o^  a0  is  merely  a  right  to 
maintain  justice,  aho^ld  maintain — not  justice  but  injustice.  In 
llQt,  the  right  to  institute  or  maintidn,  and  the  r^ht  to  overturn 
a  government,  arise  from  the  same  source.  In  either  case,  it  is 
merely  a  light  to  prevest  injustice,  and  to  use  the  readiest  prae* 
ticable  means  for  this  purpose.:-*^  right  existing  wherever  the 
ff^yrmt  e^^iats  wd  is  bomi  fiiU  eaerciseS  9  for  otherwise  there  can 
BO  right  exist.  If  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  overturn  a  govern- 
ment, no  one  esm  have  a  right  originally  to  establish  one. 

The  right  to  B^intaiB,  and  the  right  to  subvert  a  government, 
BKSy  indeed  conflict..  But  sa  may  any  rights,  if  exercised  mofa 
jf&2^,  ov  under  error.  The  receiver  of  a  promise  has  a  right  to 
ex^t  performance-^the  gmnter  has  a  right  to  prevent  him  from 
ej^ting  more.  If  they  differ,  either  because  they  seek  to 
pverrea<^h  one  another,  or  have  severally  misapprehended  or 
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forgot  the  purport  of  the  proniise,  their  rights  coritfiet ;  and  if 
Aey  hate  no  umpire,  they  must  determine  the  point  by  force.  It 
10  tlie  same  with  respect  to  government.  In  all  cases  wh^ere  \re 
sedt  to  determine  whether  a  specified  right  exists  or  not,  we  hwte 
no  other  means  of  doing  so  but  by  considering  whether  the  great- 
est good  (or  least  evil)  would  arise  from  the  right's  being  exerci- 
sed or  not  exercised — ^that  is,  as  it  would  be  exercise  in  practice, 
and  making  every  allowance  for  the  want  either  of  princi[Je  or 
knowledge  in  the  agents.  And,  making  allowance  for  both  of 
these  in  the  case  in  question,  there  is,  in  practice,  sufEeient 
checks  against  the  abuse  of  the  right  on  either  hand — ^the  right 
of  governments  to  defend  themselves,  and  of  Subjects  to  overturn 
them.  Both  of  these  rights  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  to 
exist  at  once. 

Returning  now  to  our  attthor,  and  passing  from  the  substantte 
to  the  moc&  of  his  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  state,  #e] 
cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  of  all  the  performances  of  this  na-* 
ture  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  notice,  this  of  the  present* 
author  is  the  most  extraordinary.    Were  we  called  upon  to  form* 
a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been* 
concocted,  we  should  say,  that  at  several  different  times,  and* 
at  considerable  intervals,  he  had  composed  as  many  separate' 
expositions  of  his  doctrine,  and  had  ultimately  tagged  all  to- 
gether in  succession, — not,  however,  without  some  fncidentar 
intermixture  of  cme  with  another.     The  effect,  as  mijght  be^ 
supposed,  would  be  strange  enough,  e?en  if  the  author^  wws' 
were  presented  in  an  appafrently  desultory  and  unconnected  form/ 
But,  as  if  to  make  the  matter  absolutefy  ludierous,  therte  ts  a' 
show  of  method,  and  of  advancing  by  regular  steps.    Principles* 
are  stated— inferences  drawn — results  collected,  and  made  the^ 
foundation  on  wMch  remoter  consequences  arebuflt.     To  give' 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  it  would  be* 
necessary  to  quote  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
bodts.     Suffice  ft  to  say>  that  conclusions  are  somethnes  mefft' 
repetitions  of  the  premises  in  scarcely  different  wOi^S }  sio^retimeB  * 
totally  uncOnneetOT  with  them ;— an  enumeration  of  the  temU^i 
a  process  of  reasoning  wfl!  ihchide  principles  on  whidi  the  rea- ' 
sonirtg  was  founded^  or  these  prinei|^es  shall  be  fahiy  d^daced 
from  the  results.     Should  we  imve  characterized  this  lattei*  pr<s 
cess  as  reasoning  in  a  circle  ?  No  such  thing.    There  is  really ' 
no  teasoning  in  the  matter.     Proporftiotis  there  are  in  a  cfrde;* 
and  apparently  Mr'Lieber  has  supposed,  that  to  place  one  ^tooq^ 
Bttion  after  another,  is  to  make  the  one  an  inference  from  the  \ 
other.  *  ^      * 

Thf  remaining  portion  of  the  work  wt  inay  describe  terdevo-* 
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ted  generally  to  the  consideration  of  Govefnment)  which  the  au- 
thor sedulously  attempts  to  distinguish  from  the  State,  and  defines 
as  follows: — ^  Government  is  that  institution  or  contrivance 
'  through  which  the  state — that  is,  jural  society — acts  in  all  cases 

*  in  which  it  does  not  act  by  direct  operation  of  its  sovereignty.' 

In  this  part  of  the  work  there  occur  many  valuable  remarks, 
relative  to  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  constructing  a  govern- 
ment, and  the  comparative  merits  of  such  solutions  as  have  been 
attempted ;  but  we  have  still  the  same  defects  of  arrangement 
and  style,  with  which  the  author  is  in  general  so  chargeable* 

In  enumerating  the  ways  in  which  power  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
large itself,  even  without  any  systematic  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  it,  the  author  well  observes : — ^  It  is  a  psycho- 
logical truth,  that  all  power,  however  lawful,  being,  resisted, 
the  first  feeling  in  those  intrusted  with  it,  is  not  that  of  regret 
at  this  resistance  on  account  of  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
but  of  offence  at  the  opporition  itself.  This  again  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  one  set  of  men  or  class  of  society,  but  without  exception 
true  of  all.  Monarchic  power  is  not  more  offended  at  resistance 
than  democratic  or  parental  power.' — ^  The  severity  of  all  early 
penal  laws  arose  from  this  source.  The  idea,  the  feeling  was, 
**  You  have  dared  to  disobey  my  power,  you  have  r^elled 
against  my  authority ;"  not  **  you  have  offended  against  society, 
acted  wrong,  because  my  authority  is  for  the  common  good.'' ' 
And  again  : — '  Power  imposes ;  power  receives  every  where  re- 
spect by  its  own  character.  However  illegally  acquired,  the 
|[reat  action  of  power  obtains  homage.  The  success  of  usurpers 
IS  in  part  founded  upon  this  fact :  the  people  revere  power ;  so 
that  usurpation  itself  becomes  a  new  acquisition  to  further 
usurpation ;  it  is  the  energy  which  manifests  itself,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  action,  thus  proved,  which  overwhelms  the  beholder. 
This  is  of  peculiar  importance  respecting  the  limitation  of  the 
executive,  the  depositary  of  this  vast  acting  and  imposing  power, 
and  the  indepenoence  of  the  judiciary,  which  rardy  has  an  op- 
portunity to  act  brilliantiy,  like  the  other  branches.' 

*  Speaking  of  the  tests  or  criterions  by  which  a  good  govern- 
ment may  be  known,  Mr  Lieberjustiy  remarks: — ^  Here  we  have 

*  to  ^uard  ourselves  agi^nsttwo  errors.    The  hi^h  intellectual  or 

*  social  activity  of  apart  of  society  may  be,  and  often  has  been 
'  obtained  by  a  sacrince  of  the  most  essential  interests  of  far  the 
<  greater  majority  of  the  people.  I  speak  of  those  brilliant  go- 
'  vemments  which  blind  the  superficial  observer,  such  as  that  of 
'  Louis  XIV.  They  have  an  equally  dangerous  effect  upon  the 
'  hasty  observer  of  after  times,  who  seizes  only  on  what  is  strik- 

*  ing,  and  does  not  suspect  the  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to 
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produce  it.  A  palace  of  a  Louis  XIV.  is  remembered,  long 
after  the  squalid  population  which  had  to  pay  taxes  towards  it 
have  been  forgotten.'  After  remarking  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  mere  physical  comfort  and  per- 
sonal security  as  the  sole  end  of  a  government,  or  the  index  of 
its  excellence,'  the  author  adds : — ^  Had  not  this  erroneous  po- 
sition been  frequently  taken,  it  would  not  so  often  have  been 
asserted,  that  the  best  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
with  a  truly  just  and  wise  king.  It  is  a  most  radical  error.  An 
absolute  government  which  forces  to  act,  and  does  not  animate 
and  fructify  the  principle  of  self-action,  undermines  the  state  by 
its  very  charact^,  and  exposes  to  the  greatest  danger,  both  by 
the  death  of  the  just  and  wise  ruler,  who  cannot  insure  the  same 
qualities  in  his  successor,  and  by  blinding  the  people,  who,  oour- 
tent  with  their  physical  welfare  and  perhaps  the  brilliant  eneigy 
of  the  government,  are  ready  to  abandon  all  law  and  all  insti- 
tutions, placing  implicit  confidence  in  their  rulers,  until  recovery 
is  too  late.' 

Mr  Lieber  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  the  credit  of  being  a  very 
impartial  writer — we  do  not  mean  as  between  the  parties  into 
wmch  his  own,  or  this  or  any  other  nation  is  divided,  as  to  local  or 
temporary  questions,  (for  on  these  he  never  touches  except  in  the 
way  of  incidental  illustration;)  but  as  between  the  two  ffreat  parties 
in  which  political  thinkers  in  all  nations  range  themselves,  accord- 
ing as  their  fears  lie  on  the  side  of  the  despotism  of  the  few,  or  the 
license  of  the  many.  It  will  already  have  sufficiently  appeared 
that  Mr  Lieber  is  no  patron  of  divine  right — legitimacy — ^pater- 
nal sway — or  any  of  the  other  pretences  under  which  certain  in- 
dividuals or  races  have  sought  to  assume  an  arbitrary  irresponsible 
power.  But  be  distinguishes,  better  than  is  often  done,  the  real 
subject  of  alarm  and  precaution,  which  is  not  the  absolute  power 
of  a  king,  or  of  nobles,  or  of  an  assembly,  merely  considered  in 
reference  to  the  party  holding  power,  but  absolute  power  by 
whomsoever  held.  ^  Wherever  all  power  that  can  be  obtained, 
.  *  is  undivided,  unmodified,  and  un^mediatized^  somewhere,  whe- 
.*  ther  apparently  in  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  men,  or  the  whole 

*  people — which  means  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  majority— *- 
^  there  is  absolutism.  The  Athenian  democracy  sank  into  abso- 
^  lutism.  Comparing  democratic  and  monarchic  absolutism,  we 
/  shall  find  that  the  latter  must  needs  rest  its  power  somewhere 
/  without  the  monarch  himself;  for,  as  has  been  several  times  ob- 

*  served,  the  monarch  has  personally  no  more  power  than  the  mean- 
.^  est  of  the  crowd.  Hq  must  be  supported  by  opinion  without  him ; 

*  but  democratic  absolutism  is  power  itself-^it  is  a  reality — fear- 
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*  fully  sweeping  power.    It  is  real  power,  a  torrent  wMcli  nothing 

<  can  stem.  If  an  individual  opposes  monarchical  abs<dutism,  there 
^  is  something  heroic  in  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  if  a  man 
'  opposes  democratic  absolutism  he  is  at  once  considered  a  heretic, 

*  a  traitor  to  the  commonweal.* 

Proceeding  on  the  views  now  described  as  to  the  real  danger 
to  be  guarded  against  in  political  constitutions — a  danger  not 
exclusively  pertaining  to  any  particular  form  of  government,  or 
to  be  avoided  by  any  form — the  author  ventures  to  propose  a 
new  classification,  or  at  least  an  additional  one,  of  the  different 
species  of  governments.     *  Provided  there  be  absolute  power,  or 

*  absolutism,  a  power  which  dictates  and  executes,  which  is  direct 

*  and  positive,  we  call  the  polity  an  autarchy.*     *  The  democratic 

*  autarchy  stands,  therefore,  in  the  same  relation  to  a  democracy 

<  in  general,  as  the  absolute  monarchy  or  autocracy  stands  lo 

*  monarchy  in  general.'  *  Hamarcky^  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
5  polity,  which  has  an  organism,  an  organic  life,  if  I  may  say  so, 
^  in  which  a  thousand  distinct  parts  have  their  independent  ac- 

*  tion,  yet  are  by  the  gfeneral  organism  united  into  one  whole, 

*  into  one  living  system.' 

It  is  never  very  easy,  however,  to  introduce  new  terms,  and  thote 
here  proposed  are  alike  pedantic,  uncouth,  and  unnecessary; 
as  there  are  others  in  common  use  by  means  of  which  we  can 
sufliciently  express  their  import.  To  say  tA  a  govenment  that 
its  action  is  not  centralized,  and  that  its  powers  are  (fivided  or 
distributed,  is  to  say  all  of  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  Mr 
Lieher  would  do  by  calling  it  a  hamarchy,  and  vice  versa.  Hiat 
the  terms  in  question  are  not  much  wanted  in  the  management 
of  modem  political  discussions,  is  made  apparent  by  this,  that 
Mr  Lieber  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  give  an  instance,  otherwise 
than  in  posse^  of  what  he  would  call  a  democratic  autarchy  in 
modem  times;  and  we  doubt  if,  in  a  large  state  at  least,  a  politi- 
cal constitution  deserving  such  a  character  could  at  all  earist. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  Mr  Lieber  had  previously  olijeeted  to 
the  expression,  division  of  power,  wb^  he  characterises  as  •  per- 
^  haps  not  a  very  happy  one :'  but  he  assigns  no  reason.  He 
^dds : — ^  The  general,  and  certainly  the  most  important  divisioh 
^  is,  as  is  well  known,  into  the  legislative,  exectitive,  and  judi- 

*  ciary,  though  this  is  not  the  only  one.  In  Brafif,  there  are  four 

*  branches.     The  first  French  constitutions  speak  of  the  adminis- 

*  trative  branch,  as  distinguished  from  the  executive  and  legislat- 

*  tive,  and  meaning  the  administration  of  the  communes^^  &e. 

In  relation  to  this  passage,  we  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
importance  of  the  juaicial  branch  ia  sometimes  too  much  sunk,  by 
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tbe  (dassifi^tton  which  ranks  it  as  only  a  branch  of  the  Executive; 
True,  the  judges  are  appointed,  (to  take  the  instance  of  our  own 
country,)  and  the  machinery  of  our  courts  of  justice  set  in  motion 
by  the  crown.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  call  the 
House  of  Lords  a  branch  of  tbe  executive,  because  the  peers  are 
created  by  the  crown,  or  to  call  the  whole  legislature  so,  because 
summoned  by  the  crown.  The  crown  can  no  more' direct  the 
judge  in  bis  sentence  than  the  peer  in  his  vote.  Of  the  two, 
it  would  perhaps  be  a  juster  classification,  which  should  rank  the 
judieial  under  tbe  legislative.  The  interpretation  of  a  law  is 
seldom  a  mere  philolc^oal  or  critical  affair ;  but  is  generally 
grounded  more  or  less  on  considerations  of  the  same  kind  (those 
of  justice  or  expediency)  on  which  the  legislature  has  enacted  it 
— in  which  re^>eots  the  judiciary  may  be  reckoned  a  subsidiary 
legislature.  And,  consickred  as  a  balancing  or  checking  power, 
it  is  certainly  more  in  opposition  to  the  executive  than  to  the 
legislative  influence,  that  the  benefit  of  an  independent  judiciary 
is  manifested.  We  have  said  that,  of  the  two,  the  judicial  is 
more  allied  to  the  legislative  than  to  the  executive  branch.  But  it 
is  undervaluing  the  magnitude  of  its  functions  to  merge  it  in  either. 
It  is  not  the  mere  instrument  of  one  or  both  of  these  branches  of  the 
constitution,  but,  with  them,  a  component  branch  of  it — a  bran^, 
perhaps,  which  needs  to  be  the  more  strengthened  in  proportion  aS 
a  coastitution  is  the  more  democratic.  For,  in  a  question  be- 
tween the  state  and  a  subject,  there  are  other  forces-^public  opin« 
ion,  and  its  exponent,  the  press — which,  usually  to  be  found 
in  a  moaarcbical  government  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party, 
are  apt  in  a  democratic  cme  to  be  directed  against  him.  The 
Americaiis  seem  to  have  acted  on  a  wise  principle,  in  placing  the 
judicial,  as  in  some  respects  they  have  done,  in  a  position  supe- 
rior even  to  that  of  the  legislative  authority.  Nor,  as  tending 
to  give  weight  to  judicial  decrees,  is  the  issue  of  the  late  struggle 
in  this  country,  between  the  courts  of  law  and  the  most  popular 
and  powerful  branch  of  the  legislature  (in  which  the  latter  was 
virtually  overcome)  to  be  considered  with  regret ;  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  formed  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  decision  in 
which  the  contest  originated,  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  for 
the  obvious  inconveniences  of  that  decision. 

The  author  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  difference,  as  to 
their  habits  of  thinking  on  political  subjects,  between  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns : — '  The  safety  of  the  state  is  their  principal  pro- 

*  blem  ;  the  safety  of  the  individual  is  one  of  our  greatest.     No 

*  ancient,  therefore,  doubted  the  extent  of  supreme  power.    If  the 

*  people  had  it,  no  one  ever  hesitated  in  allowing  absolute  power 
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<  over  every  one,  and  over  every  thing.     If  it  passed  from  the 

<  people  to  a  few,  or  was  usurped  by  one,  they  considered,  in  many 
^  cases,  the  acquisition  of  power  unlawful ;  but  never  doubted  its 
^  unlimited  extent.    Hence,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  apparently 

*  inconsistent,  yet  in  reality  perfectly  natural,  sudden  transitions 
^  from  entirely  or  partially  popular  governments  to  absolute  ma- 

*  narchies ;  while,  with  the  modern  European  states,  even  in  the 

<  most  absolute  monarchy,  there  exists  a  certain  acknowledg- 

*  ment  of  a  public  law,  of  individual  rights — of  the  idea,  that  the 

<  state,  after  all,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  however 
^  ill  conceived  the  means  to  obtain  this  object  may  be.' 

In  further  illustration  of  the  difference  now  alluded  to,  it  is 
observed : — '  Liberty,  with  the  ancients,  consisted  materially  in 

*  the  degree  of  participation  in  government,  '^  where  all  are  in  turn 
^  the  ruled  and  the  rulers." — It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent 

<  that  the  ancients  aim  at  perfect  liberty  in  perfect  equality,  not 

*  even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  talent  and  virtue ;  so  that  they 
'  give  the  t«x«$,  the  lot,  as  the  true  characteristic  of  democracy. 
^  This  fs  striking,  and  has  a  deep  meaning.  They  were  natu- 
^  rally  and  consistently  led  to  the  lot :  in  seeking  liberty,  that 
'  is,  the  highest  enjoyment  and  manifestation  of  human  reason 

<  and  will,  they  were  led  to  their  annihilation,  to  the  lot — that 

*  is,  chance.' 

To  conclude.  In  all  that  relates  to  scientific  deduction  and 
arrangement,  Mr  Lieber  must  be  reported  singularly  deficient ; 
but  in  his  remarks  of  a  practical  character,  he  exhibits  both  sound- 
ness and  clearness  of  judgment,  joined  with  much  foimess  of  pur- 
pose. His  references  exhibit  a  wide  extent  of  historical  and  poll* 
tical  reading*  With  all  its  defects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  political  student* 
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Art.  IV. —  TraveU  in  North  America  during  the  years  1834, 
1835,  and  1836 ;  including  a  Summer  Residence  vrith  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  Missouri j  and 
a  visit  to  Cuba  and  the  Azore  Islands.  By  the  Hon.  Charles 
Augustus  Murray.    2  vols.  8vo.     London  :  1839. 

f  I  iHis  book  of  travels  is  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  such 
'"*  works  which  in  these  times  issue  from  the  press,. by  three 
several  peculiarities  which  give  it  an  unusual  interest.  The  author 
visited  the  island  of  Cuba,  little  resorted  to  by  foreigners,  and 
still  less  frequently  described.  He  passed  some  months  *  among 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  joining  in  their  occupations, 
and  leading  the  life  they  led.  He  has  treated  of  the  manners  { 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States  with  a  very  uncommon  j 
freedom  from  the  prejudices  either  of  nation  or  of  caste ;  insomuch  ' 
that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  more  fair  account  of  repub- 
lican establishments  and  of  American  society,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  work — written  by  the  inmate  of  a  court,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  empire.f  There  are  other  pecu- 
liarities of  less  importance,  though  they  concur  to  make  the  peru- 
sal very  entertaining ; — among  these,  some  most  perilous  situa- 
tions and  adventures  both  by  sea  and  land. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  narrower  escape  has  been  made  by 
any  traveller,  than  we  find  described  in  the  outset  of  this  work. 
Ur  Murray  embarked  at  Liverpool  in  an  American  vessel,  where, 
beside  eleven  or  twelve  fellow-passengers  in  the  cabin,  there 
were  in  the  steerage  140  or  150  Irish  emigrants,  whose  habits  at 
first  were  the  subject  of  not  unniatural  complaint  even  among  the 
less  squeamish  of  the  gentlefolks.  Yet  to  these  unhappy  people 
did  the  vessel,  beyond  all  doubt,  owe  her  safety.  For,  a  few  days 
after  she  had  cleared  the  Channel,  when  proceeding  at  a  great 
pace,  she  sprang  a  most  formidable  leak,  upon  which  the  pumps 


*  Mr  Murray  has  himself  to  blame  for  our  being  unable  to  say  bow 
many  months,  with  any  certainty.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  give 
dates  with  even  ordinary  care.  For  many  pages  together  the  month  is 
not  mentioned,  but  only  12tb,  15th,  &c.  Then,  when  he  does  give  the 
month,  it  is  often  wrong.  Thus,  vol.  i.  p.  378,  we  have  August  5,  and 
then  several  days  are  given,  when  all  at  once  we  come  to  May  20,  soon 
after  July  22,  and  so  on  to  3),  and  next  day  is  September  1.  This  is 
sad  carelessness ;  it,  however,  shows  that  the  arts  of  bookmaking  have 
not  been  practised. 

I  The  reader  in  this  part  of  the  island  must  derive  a  pleasing  satis- 
fitction  from  reflecting  that  the  author  is  the  near  kinsman  of  one  to 
whom  Scotland  owes  sq  much — the  late  Lord  A.  Hamilton. 
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never  could  gain,  though  supplied  with  hands  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  demand.  After  all  effbrts  had  Baiiledy  it  beeame  necea^ 
sary  to  throw  overboard  nearly  a  hundred  ton  of  pig  iron  ;  and 
to  bear  away  for  the  Azores.  A  dreadful  gale  came  on,  and 
made  it  hardly  possible  to  work  the  pumps.  Nothing  but  the 
great  number  of  men  on  bo^d  could  have  saved  the  ship,  which, 
after  nine  days  of  imminent  danger,  arrived  at  Fayal,  where  the 
leak  was  found  to  extend  five  or  six  feet,  and  to  have  been  ooca-^ 
sioned  by  the  bad  stowing  of  the  ballast,  and  the  sacrifice  of  safety 
to  quick  and  cheap  workmanship  in  the  building  of  the  bottom^ 

After  a  month's  stay  in  the  Azores  to  repair  the  vessel,  during^ 
which  another  narrow  escape  wns  made  from  destruction  in  an 
excursion  among  the  islands,  the  voyage  was  continued,  and  proved 
extremely  unpleasant,  from  the  prevalence  of  calms  and  the. 
shortness  of  provisions.  At  lengtn  they  arrived  in  New  York, 
nearly  three  months  after  their  departure  from  England ;  and 
here,  properly  speaking,  Mr  Murray's  work  begins.  We  can 
venture  to  predict,  that  its  readers  will  find  it  abounding  in  in- 
teresting narrative  and  description,  conveying  a  great  deal  of  in« 
formation  very  clearly,  and  giving,  with  great  mode&ty,  the 
author's  remarks,  which  are  both  ingenious  and  conceived  in  an. 
enlightened  spirit.  The  bulk  of  the  volumes  may  tend  to  deter 
superficial  and  lazy  readers ;  but  no  one  who  has  begun  will  lay 
them  down  without  going  through  them.  Our  purpose,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  first  sentence  of  this  article^  is  not  so  much 
to  go  at  large  into  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  but  rather  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  those  portions  which  treat  of  sub« 
jects  which  have  rarely  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  people 
in  this  country,  or  which  have  been  discussed  in  a  prejudiced  and 
illiberal  spirit.  That  Mr  Murray  should  be  free  from  the  inflo* 
ence  of  such  unworthy  feelings,  will  appear  the  more  meritorious 
when,  it  is  remembered,  that  a  hereditary  feud  might  well  be 
supposed  to  subsist  between  the  Americans  and  the  grandson 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  and  who  was  the  object  then  of  un- 
relenting hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives* That  our  autlM>r  should  speak  the  language  of  respect 
towards  republican  institutions,  while  he  shows  a  decided,  but  not 
a  blind  or  exaggerated  preference  of  monarchy  in  this  country,  was 
perhaps  more  to  be  commended  than  expected  in  one  holding  a 
high  place  at  court,  and  writing  his  book  in  a  royal  mansion. 

Cuba  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands,  the  largest  in  extent,  possessing  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  fine  soils,  settled  at  the  earliest  period, 
inhabited  bv  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  having  th^ 
finest  capital — indeed^  the  most  ancient  city  of  Uie  New  World* 
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The  p<^idatian  in  1827  amounted  to  above  700,000,  of  whom 
311^000  were  whites,  106,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  287,000 
slaves;  but  the  latter  have  increased  considerably  since  that 
enumeration  was  made :  and  we  find  from  Sir  T.  Buxton's  late 
work,  that  in  1828  they  amounted  to  301,000,  being  an  increase 
of  14»900  in  one  year,  manifestly  by  the  Slave  Trade.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  impossible  that  in  1830  their  numbers  could  have 
been  increased  tp  479>000,  as  the  same  author  has  stated ;  for 
this  would  suppose  the  traffic  to  have  at  once  increased  in  the, 
proportion  of  9Q,000  to  14,000.  The  statements  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray, however,  if  they  prove  that  in  one  respect  there  has  been 
an  exaggeration^  show  that  in  the  main  the  accounts  given  by 
the  abolitionists  of  the  flagrant  evasions  of  the  treaty  1817  by 
the  Spaniards,  are  perfecUy  well  founded.  For  whereas  they 
bound  themselves  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  1820,  receiving  from 
this  rich,  liberal,  and  careless  nation  near  half  a  million  sterling 
as  an  indenmity,  or  as  an  inducement — and  whereas,  had  they 
perforsied  their  engagement,  the  price  of  slaves  in  Cuba  must 
needs  have  risen  materially — we  find  that  it  has  fallen  20  or  25 
per  cent  lower  than  it  was  when  the  treaty  was  ratified ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  demand  for  slaves  by  the  great  in- 
(Urease  of  cultivation.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Murray  while  treating  of  this  subject.  The  price  is  double 
in  the  United  States ;  being  there  dOO  or  1 000  dollars,  and  in 
Cuba  only  450  to  500. .  Hence  the  great  temptation  to  intro- 
(bice  slaves  clandestinely ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Texas  af- 
fords great  facilities  for  this  detestable  traffic ; — so  that  if  the  im-» 
portation  into  Cuba  is  carried  on  with  ease,  by  the  criminal  con- 
nivance of  the  Spanish  authorities,  from  Cuba  the  slaves  can  be 
carried  to  Texas,  (supposing  the  government  of  Louisiana  effec- 
tually to  prevent  their  importation  by  the  Mississippi,)  and  from 
Texas  they  can,  be  easily  carried  into  the  Southern  States.  The 
numb^  of  the  whites  in  Cuba — that  of  the  free  coloured  people, 
who  always  take  part  against  the  slaves  in  case  of  rebellion — the 
rigour  of  the  government — the  large  force  maintained,  amount- 
ing to  25,000  regular  troops  and  40,000  militia-^all  render  the 
caaaces  of  insurrection  very  inconsiderable,  and  will  encourage 
the  perseverance  in  the  traffic,  without  any  prospect  of  the  con- 
dign punidiment  being  inflicted,  for  which  Dr  Johnson  expressed 
his  strong  desire  in  his  wdl  known  toast.* 
.  The  Havimna,  founded  in  1515,  resembles  one  of  the  old 


'  *  It  was  at  the  grei^  seat  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistafice^- 
tha  Unhraraitj  of  Oxford— that  this  sturdy  Tory  gave  among  the  doctorsr 
"»*  A  speedy  and  successful  rebellion  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica/ 
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cities  of  the  old  world,  and  has  the  same  luxurious  habits  and 
the  same  aristocratic  society.     Its  population  (which  Mr  Murray 
omits  to  ^ve)  is  120,000.     But  our  author's  tours  through  some 
parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  interested  him  more  than  the 
gayeties  of  the  capital.     The  delightful  climate  rendered  these 
excursions  the  more  agreeable ;  for  both  the  air  and  the  flowers 
were  then  of  summer,  though  the  season  was  January.     The 
scenery  appears  to  be  beautiful  and  various ;  the  inhalntants  were 
exceedingly  hospitable  every  where,  and  in  so  far  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  their  countrymen  in  Europe.     But  the  state 
of  living  seems  to  be  more  plentiful  than  elegant,  and  the  num- 
ber of  servants  to  resemble  rather  the  Oriental  than  the  Western 
establishments ;  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  being  no  un- 
common household.     But  in  one  respect  the  eastern  likeness 
hih ;  for  Mr  Murray  complains  of  the  service  of  the  table  being, 
worse  than  it  is  in  England  with  three  or  four  servants.    The  ac« 
count  which  he  gives  of  the  manners,  occupations,  and,  generally, 
of  the  society  in  these  country  houses,  is  exceedingly  favourable ; 
and  there  is  an  easy  and  hearty  good-nature  prevailing  among 
their  inmates,  which  is  probably  unmingled  with  the  characteristic 
pride  of  the  Spanish  character.   The  landowner  in  Cuba  partakes 
of  the  pursuits  of  commerce  as  well  as  those  of  agriculture. 
Doubtless  a  longer  residence  among  them,  could  not  have  failed 
also  to  disclose  the  darker  lines  impressed  upon  the  character  by 
the  slavery  on  which  the  fabric  of  society  is  founded.     Nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  prevent  this.    We  have  only  to  recollect 
the  dreadful  fact  stated  by  Mr  Gurney,  in  his  late  interesting 
and  important  work,  to  be  convinced  of  it.     The  great  bulk  of 
the  slave  importations  consists  of  men,  as  the  stronger  and  more 
useful  labourers ;  and  on  many  estates  hardly  a  single  female  is 
to  be  found,  {A  Winter  in  the  Westlndies^  p.  209,)*— the  diabo- 
lical policy  being  to  rely  on  importation  rather  than  breeding  for 
keeping  up  the  stock,  and  thus  to  ^  work  out^  the  unhappy  wretches 
as  a  more  profitable  speculation.  Whatever  outside  may  be  worn 
by  a  people  thus  circumstanced,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
^  ail  is,'  if  not  *  false  and  hollow,'  at  least  not  right  or  sound  within. 
The  growth  of  the  general  prosperity  of  this  great  island  is  as 
undeniable,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  melancholy  to  contemplate. 
The  whole  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  in  1814,  amounted  to  three  millions  of  dollars.    In  1833,^ 
the  exports  to  Cuba  alone  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars — a 


*  Mr  Garney  was  only  three  days  in  Cuba  daring  bis  tour;  but  he  saw 
the  traffic  carried  on  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  teeth  of  treaties 
and  laws.  .      > 
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vast  trade,  and  an  increase  in  less  than  twenty  years  much  more 
than  five-fold,  perhaps  six  or  seven-fold.  l)o  we  from  hence 
draw  any  argument  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
put  down  the  slave  trade,  the  great  source  of  this  rapid  increase? 
Quite  the  reverse.  We  place  the  fact  before  their  eyes,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  aware  of  the  resistance  which  they  have  to 
encounter,  and  that  they  may  apportion  their  exertions  to  the  an- 
tagonist force  which  they  must  overcome. 

Mr  Murray's  sojourn  among  the  Indians  for  a  summer,  was 
another  interesting  peculiarity  of  his  travels,  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  While  he  was  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  most  western  settlement  of  the  United  States, 
and  situated  beyond  their  territory  upon  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
a  party  of  Pawnees  arrived  to  join  in  celebrating  the  great 
American  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  resolved  to 
return  with  them  to  their  own  country ;  and  having  received,  from 
the  American  agent  with  the  Indians,  general  instructions  for 
guiding  him,  he  set  out  with  four  of  the  Chiefs,  whose  translated 
names  are  Wicked- Chiefs  Mouth^Ckief,  Man- Chiefs  and  Man 
that  runs.  As  the  narrative  of  this  excursion  occupies  nearly 
half  of  his  first  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  second,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  refer  to  it  for  a  curious  account  of  these  savages, 
and  a  very  entertaining  detail  of  our  author's  adventures.  His 
safety,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  association  between  savages 
and  civilized  men  would  permit,  his  comfort,  during  this  expedi- 
tion, were  mainly  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  care  with 
which  he  followed  Mr  Dogherty's  very  judicious  rules — *  never  to 

*  joke  at  any  of  their  religious  or  "  medicine"  ceremonies,  however 

*  absurd ;  never  to  play  or  become  too  familiar  with  them :  to 

*  conciliate  them  as  much  as  possible  by  presents,  but  not  allow 

*  them  to  rob  him;  «nd,  above  all,  if  they  tried  to  impose  upon 

*  him,  or  to  bully  him  out  of  any  point  where  he  was  sure  he  was 

*  in  the  right,  to  resist  firmly,  and  give  them  the  idea  that  he 

*  would  maintain  his  object  without  regard  to  his  life.' — (^I.  25T.J 
The  following  character  of  the  Pawnees,  is  the  only  extract 
which  we  shall  make  from  this  part  of  Mr  Murray's  work : — 

*  Every  hour  that  I  spent  with  the  Indians  impressed  upon  me  the 
conviction,  that  I  had  taken  the  only  method  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  domestic  habits,  and  their  undisguised  character.  Had  I 
judged  from  what  I  had  been  able  to  observe, at  Fort  Leavenworth,  or 
other  frontier  places  where  I  niet  them,  I  should  have  known  about  as 
much  of  them  as  the  generality  of  scribblers  and  their  readers,  and 
might,  like  them,  have  deceived  myself  and  others  into  a  belief  in  their 

*  high  sense  of  honour,'  their  hospitality,  their  openness  and  love  of  truth, 
and  many  other  qualities,  which  they  possess,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  moderate 
degree ;  and  yet  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  impressions  have  gone  abroad, 
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becaase  tbe  Indian  amon^  whites,  or  at  a  garrison,  trading-post,  or 
town,  is  as  different  a  man  from  the  nme  Indian  at  home  as  a  Turkish 
<  m^lJah'  is  from  a  French  barber.  Among  wtiiteE,  he  is  all  dignity  and 
repose :  he  is  acting  a  part  the  whole  time,  and  acts  it  most  admirahly. 
He  manifests  no  surprise  at  the  roost  wonderful  efTecte  of  machinery,  is 
not  startled  if  a  twenty -four  pounder  is  fired  close  to  him,  and  does  not 
evince  the  slightest  curiosity  regarding  the  thousand  things  that  are 
Btrange  and  new  to  him;  whereas  at  home,  the  same  Inilian  chatters, 
jokes,  and  laughs  among  his  companions,  frequently  indulges  in  the 
most  licentious  conversation,  and  his  curiosity  is  as  nnbounded  and  iire- 
sistible  BS  that  of  any  man,  woman,  or  monkey,  on  earth. 

'  Truth  and  honesty  (making  the  usual  exceptions  to  be  found  in  all 
countries)  are  unknown,  or  despised  by  them.  A  boy  is  taught  and 
encouraged  to  steal  and  lie ;  and  tbe  only  blame  or  disgrace  ever  incurred 
thereby,  is  when  the  offence  is  accompanied  by  detection.  I  never  met 
with  liars  so  determined,  universal,  or  audscioiis.  The  chiefs  themselves 
have  told  me  repeatedly  the  most  deliberate  and  grass  untruths,  to  serve 
a  trifling  purpose,  with  the  gravity  of  a  chief  Justice:  and  I  doubt 
whether  Baron  Munchausen  himself  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
great  chief  of  the  Pawnees.  Let  them  not  dispute  the  palm — each  is  great- 
est in  his  peculiar  line — one  in  inventive  exaggeration,  the  other  in  plain 
usadortied  falsehood.  Bat  Avm  all  these  charges  I  most  completely  ex- 
onerate  my  old  chief,  S4-n'i-tsS-rish.  Nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman, 
and  he  remained  bo  in  spite  of  the  corrupting  examples  around  hira.' 

The  canftid  spirit  in  which  Mr  Murray  treats  of  every  thin^ 
relating  to  the  United  States,  was  the  thirflpeculiarity  of  his  work 
to  which  we  adverted  in  the  outset.  To  give  samples  of  this 
would  be  difficult ;  for  it  rather  appears  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
remarks  than  in  any  particular  passages.  We  shall  therefore  con-  . 
tent  ourselves  with  extracting  his  account  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  times  that  immeriiately  succeeded  the  Re- 
volution, Judge  Marshall — one  who  has  been  distinguished  among 
the  most  eminent  judicial  characters  of  our  own  day ;  and  with 
recommending  to  the  attention  of  all  readers,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  those  who  think  lightly  of  a  government  devoted  in  every 
part  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  Mr  Murray's  admirable  reflec- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  the  labouring  classes,  with  which 
we  sh^Il  close  this  article : — 

vho  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  in 
of  the  United  State!!,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
i  men  tliat  has  adorned  the  legislature  of  either 
c.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and  dnring  the 
in  the  militia,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  gene- 
ne  to  the  bar,  and  passed  through  all  its  gradations 
:uation,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proudest  that 
y,  not  excepting  that  of  President,  inasmuch  as  it 
I  popularis  atirts,  and  as  the  court  over  which  he 
d  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  constitution 
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of  the  United  States.  The  Judge  is  a  tall  venerable  man,  about  eighty 
years  of  ag^,  his  hair  tied  in  a  cue,  according  to  olden  custom,  and  with 
a  countenance  indicating  that  simplicity  of  mind  and  benignity  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  his  character.  As  a  judge  he  has  no  rival,  his 
knowledge  being  profound,  his  judgment  clear  and  just,  and  his  quickness 
in  apprehending  either  the  fallacy  or  truth  of  an  argument,  as  surprising. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  several  long  conversations  with  him,  and  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary  union  of  modesty  and  power,  gen- 
tleness and  force,  which  his  mind  displays.  What  be  knows  he  com- 
municates without  reserve ;  he  jspeaks  with  a  clearness  of  expression, 
and  in  ^  tone  of  simple  truth,  which  compel  conviction ;  and  on  all  sub- 
jects on  which  his  knowledge  is  not  certain^  or  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
argument,  he  delivers  his  opinion  with  a  candid  diffidence,  and  with  a 
deference  for  that  of  others,  amounting  almost  to  timidity  $  still  it  is  ^ 
timidity  which  would  disarm  the  most  violent  opponent,  aiid  win  respect 
and  credence  from  any  auditor.  I  remember  having  often  observed  a 
similar  characteristic  attributed  to  the  immortal  Newton.  The  simplicity 
of  his  character  is  not  more  singular  than  that  of  his  life  ;  pride,  osten- 
tation, and  hypocrisy,  are  "Greek  to  him;"  and  he  really  lives  up  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  republicanism,  while  he  maintains  all  the  dignity 
^Be  to  his  age  and  office.' — (I.  158.) 

<  In  examimng  the  6tructui*e  of  society  in  any  country,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  commence  with  that  class  which  forms  its  basooi^t  or  found- 
ation. If  such  be  the  proper  course  in  examining  the  condition  of  other 
countries,  more  especially  must  it  be  so  in  America,  where  the  operative 
or  labouring  class  is  possessed  of  privileges  and  power  so  great,  as  to 
render  it,  in  fact,  master  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  this  class,  this  broad  basis  of  society,  which  strikes  the  traveller  in 
America  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  admiration,  and  of  which  the 
native  American  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  surprising 
than  pleasing  to  record,  that,  during  two  years  spent  in  travelling 
thcough  every  part  of  the  Union,  1  have  only  once  been  asked  for  alms, 
and  that  once  was  by  a  female  who  was  very  unwell,  and  who,  although  de- 
cently dressed,  told  me  that  she  wanted  a  bit  of  money  to  buy  some  food. 

^  The  labouring  class  are  fully  aware  of  their  own  power  in  the  state, 
and  have  more  than  once  formed  themselves  into  associations,  under  the  ex- 
pressive but  plebeian  ^lame  of  "  Workies,'*  which  have  proved  extremely 
unmanageable  in  endeavouring  to  force  an  increase  of  wages,  and  in  simi- 
lar infractions  of  the  privileges  of  other  classes  in  the  community. 

*  If  a  practical  statesman  was  required  to  point  out  two  principfil 
a  priori  tests  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  nation,  I  think  he  could 
scarcely  select  any  preferable  to  those  here  adduced :  first,  that  every 
adult  should  be  able  to  rend  and  write ;  secondly,  that  every  able-bodied 
roan  willing  to  work,  should  find  employment  at  a  rate  of  wages  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  him  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Both  these 
propoiitions,  allowing  for  the  exceptions  necessarily  incidental  to  any 
broad  .political  statement,  may  be  generally  affirmed  in  respect  to  the 
United  States.'— (II.  297.) 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Recneii  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France ; 
contenant  la  Premiere  Livraison  des  Monuments  des  Rignes  de 
Saint  Louisy  de  Philippe  le  Hardi^  de  Philippe  le  Bel,  de  Lows 
X,  de  Philippe  T.,  et  de  Charles  IF.^  depuis  1226  jusqu'en 
1328.  Par  MM.  Daunou  et  Naudet,  Membres  de  Tin- 
stitut.  Tome  Vingtieme.  Folio.  A  Paris,  de  V  Imprimerie 
Royale,  1840. 

2.  Becits  des  Temps  Merovingiens :  Precedes  de  Considerations 
sur  CHistoire  de  France.  Far  Augustin  Thierry,  Membre 
de  rinstitut.     2  torn.  8vo.  A  Paris,  1840. 

3.  Les  grandes  Chroniques  de  France^  selon  qtie  elles  sont  Con* 
servSes  en  VEglise  de  Saint  Denis  en  France :  Publiies  par  M. 
Paulin  Paris,  de  TAead^mie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles- Lettres.    6  torn.  8vo.      A  Paris,  1837. 

rpHE  brilliant  production  of  M.  Thierry  consists  of  two  por- 
-^  tions,  not  only  quite  distinct,  but  bearing  very  little  relatioo 
to  each  other,  except  in  their  common  character  as  illustrations  of 
French  history.  The  *  P^its  des  Temps  M&ovingiens*  are  portions 
detached  from  the  early  annals  of  the  Franks,  worked  up  into  a 
semi-dramatic  form.  The  basis  of  these  narratives,  each  of  which 
centres  round  some  one  individual,  is  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
the  venerable  Chronicle  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Froissart  of  the 
age  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  minor  details,  especially  those 
relating  to  manners  and  customs,  are  sought  by  M.  Thierry  with 
great  diligence  in  contemporary  authorities.  Poets  and  Hagiolo- 
gists,  Fortunatus  and  Saint  Csesarius,  the  laws  of  Arbog^ast  and 
Widogast,  and  the  formularies  of  Marculphus,  are  all  put  in  requi- 
sition. Gregory  furnishes  the  web,  of  which  they  constitute  the  rich 
embroidery.  Yet  upon  this  portion  of  the  work,  however  attrac- 
tive it  may  be,  we  shall  not  enlarge;  for  the  promised  continuation 
may  better  enable  us  to  bring  it  before  the  English  reader.  And 
we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  confine  ourselves  to  the  Con-- 
siderations  stir  FHistoire  de  France;,  an  essay  in  which  M. 
Thierry  gives  a  rapid  but  very  profound  review  of  the  constitu* 
tional  writers  of  France — writers  by  whom,  as  he  says,  the  national 
annals  have  been  constantly  misapplied,  for  the  purpose  of  truck- 
ling to  political  party.  From  Gregory  of  Tours  down  to  Comines, 
French  history  has  been  considered  little  else  than  a  repository 
of  texts  for  political  sermons.  All  ranks  and  orders  (as  he  states) 
in  their  turn — Aristocracy  and  Bourgeoisie — Church  and  Law — 
surplice  and  long  robe — cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  frieze — have 
constantly,  by  an  appeal  to  the  past,  endeavoured  to  (U^pjrt  the 
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justice  of  their  claims  to  political  power:  and  laboured  to  establish, 
upon  historical  grounds,  the  truth  of  the  theories  by  which  the 
scattered  fragments  of  evidence,  supporting,  or  supposed  to  sup- 
port, their  claims,  have  been  grouped  into  systematic  order. 
And  thus  has  arisen  a  class  of  works  almost  peculiar  (as  he  as- 
sumes) to  French  literature — *  half  pamphlet,  half  history  ;  and 

*  in  which  erudition,  more  or  less  solid,  more  or  less  ingenious, 

*  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  political  passion,  and  in  which  the 
^  spirit  of  historical  system  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
'  party.     And  amongst  us,'  he  continues,  '  abstract  and  specu- 

*  lative  history,   thus  rendered  subservient  to  the  conflicts  of 

*  political  discussion,  has,  from  the  revival  of  literature  until  the 

*  present  day,  acquired  a  most  undue  importance — domineering 

*  detrimentally  over  researches  which  ought  to  be  impartial,  and 

*  over  narrative  history/ — The  various  historico-political  theories 
to  which  M.  Thierry  alludes,  and  which  he  examines,  criticizes, 
opposes,  or  refutes — always  with  much  talent,  often  with  success — 
constitute  a  living  and  instructive  commentary  upon  the  exer- 
tions, made  by  the  French,  to  promote  the  study  of  that  national  « 
history  which  has  been  so  employed,  or,  if  we  agree  with  M. 
Thierry,  so  perverted.  The  existence  of  these  party  works  is 
not  doubtful.  Their  complexion  is  npt  to  be  disguised.  Yet, 
with  great  submission  to  so  high  an  authority,  it  appears  to  us 
that  his  tone  of  complaint  is  scarcely  well  founded.  Surely,  it  is 
only  from  the  practical  application  of  the  facts  of  history  that  they 
derive  their  real  value.  Of  what  use  are  they  in  the  abstract  ? — 
A  hoarded  treasure  not  brought  into  circulation — an  armoury,  in 
which  the  weapons  hang  idly  against  the  wall.  But  for  the 
lessons  which  they  try  to  teach,  or  the  opinions  which  they 
labour  to  diffuse,  Sismondi  or  Hume  would  be  of  as  little  im- 
portance in  historical  science  as  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  Palmerin 
of  England. 

It  is  the  exposition,  the  doctrinal  elucidation  of  the  historical 
text,  by  the  philosophical  or  political  historian,  which  makes  it 
tell.  This  value,  considering  history  as  an  exercise  of  intellect, 
is  as  appreciable  by  those  who  are  of  contrary  opinions  to  the 
historian,  as  by  those  who  adopt  them ;  and  if  a  decided  politi- 
cal tendency  be,  as  M.  Thierry  laments,  a  violation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  historical  disquisition,  no  one  is  a  more  success- 
ful culprit  than  he.  M.  Thierry  does  not  fight  in  ambush, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should.  If  Boulainvilliers  en- 
deavoured to  cut  down  the  tiers  etat  by  wielding  the  glitter- 
ing battle-axe  of  Clovis,  has  not  Thierry  completely  routed 
him  by  sounding  the  pealing  tocsin  from  the  civic  beffroi? 
M.  Thierry  dispels  the  talismanic  power  qf  ^he  heraldic  bearipg 
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by  the  more  powerful  magic  of  tile  merchant's  mark.  If  th^ 
advocate  of  aristocracy  deduces  the  title  to  social  sovereignty 
from  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Germany,  M.  Thierry  annuls 
the  pretensions  of  the  pedigree  by  opening  the  communal  char- 
ter. Nay,  he  is  so  absorbed  in  the  political  application  of  his 
pursuits,  that  his  spirit  breaks  out  in  his  oflBcial  Reports.  He  is 
now  employed  in  the  truly  great  work  of  publishing  the  Records 
of  the  Municipalities  of  France ;  and  whilst  he  is  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  archives  which  he  is  exploring,  he  joyfully  points 
out  the  triumphs  of  the  principles  which  the  ancient  charters  in- 
yolve.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  we  who  quarrel  with  M. 
Thierry  for  this  mode  of  expounding  history.  We  do  not  think  it 
an  unfair  mode  of  giving  a  substratum  for  his  doctrines.  3ut  it  is 
he  who  is  at  variance  with  himself— it  is  he  who  objects  to  the  very 
source  of  the  impulse  of  his  successful  labours.  We  do  not  say 
that  an  historian  must  be  a  politician,  or  that  he  cannot  be  labo- 
rious except  as  the  expounder  of  a  doctrine  or  a  creed,  or  energe^ 
tic  without  speaking  as  the  organ  of  a  particular  party ;  but  it  is 
a  great  help  to  him  if  he  is.  It  gives  him  a  motive  the  more.  No 
writer  can  expr^sft  himself  clearly  unless  he  feels  forcibly  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  influence  which  will  impel  any  one  who  really 
deserves  the  name  of  an  historiographer  so  energetically,  as  the 
earnest  desire  of  advocating  or  recommending  religious  or  poli- 
ticsd  opinions  which  (whether  erroneously  or  not)  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  promulgate,  to  propagate,  to  proclaim.  All  that  we  can 
require  from  the  historian  is  truth  and  fairness;  and  that  he  should 
not  wilfully  or  perversely  mistake  the  authorities,  or  corrupt  the 
evidence,  upon  which  his  reasonings  are  grounded. 

Furthermore,  It  is  hfitfdly  necessary  to  remind  the  EngUsh 
historical  reader,  that  M.  Thierry  i&  any  thing  rather  than 
precise  in  supposing  that  the  works  which  he  designates  as 

historic  ^  and  historical   disquisitions — *  moiti^  histoire,  moiti^ 

_-         •...■*■>         1  •         %•  ■%        *  « 
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we  try  to  recollect  the  names  of  any  historical  writers  who  are  in 
anywise  worth  recollecting — whether  for  industry  or  capacity — 
we  can  hardly  name  any  of  a  diflPerent  descaription.  Tyrrell  and 
Brady,  Carte  and  Oldmixon,  Hume  and  Smollett,  Burnett  and 
Collier,  have  produced  nothing  but  pamphlets  in  M.  Thierry's 
sense  of  the  word.  All  have  compelled  their  erudition  to  put  on 
a  party  uniform — High  Church  or  Low  Church,  Whig  or  Tory. 
Prynne  with  his  ears,  and  Prynne  without  his  ears,  was  a  pam- 
phleteer according  to  the  definition  of  M.  Thierry.  Selden  was 
a  pamphleteer,  neither  worse  nor  better.     Of  our  own  times  we 
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will  not  speak.  All  that  weean  conce^  to  M.  Thierry  is,  tk9X 
the  writers  of  this  class  began  earlier  in  fraace,  and  perhaps 
form  a  more  continuous  and  effective  series  tbaq  our  own. 

Hottoman  is  placed  by  Thierry  at  the  head  of  his  political 
array.  This  writer,  a  Silesian  by  descent,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing entered  the  French  service  under  Louis  XI.)  undertakes  in 
his  Franco-GalUa  (1574)  to  prove,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of 
France  establish  an  elective  monarchy)  conjoined,  or  rather  sub- 
ordinate to,  the  States-general  of  the  Realm.  He  assumes  that 
the  Franks  were  the  deliverers  of  the  Gauls  from  the  Roman 
yoke  of  handle.  Fused  into  one  nation,  the  Franco- Gal- 
lic commonwealth  is  founded  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
races,  ^nited  into  one  people.  Of  the  king-deposing  power, 
Hottoman  finds  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in  the  annals  of 
the  two  first  dynasties.  The  fact  becomes  a  right.  The  dry 
and  legal  deductions  which  he  makes  from  particular  prece- 
dents, i^ust  have  been  more  convincing  to  many  minds  than*any 
argument  upon  general  principles.  And  it  is  hardly  too  muck 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  o^e  dictum  which  we  term  constitu- 
tional, whose  germ  may  not  be  found  in  this  now  forgotten 
treatise ;  which,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  con- 
sidered evei^  here  as  a  powerful  vindication  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Revolution  was  founded. 

Hottopian,  a  banished  man,  and  during  the  full  fury  of  the 
League^  could  give  full  scope  to  such  soul-stirring  topics.     A 
calmer  era  ensued,  and  in  which  the  prevailing  feeling  was  stilt 
the  attempt  to  preserve  the  national  honour,  by  veiling  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  two  raceS)  amongst  whom  power  was  so  unequally 
divided.     Adrian  de  Valois  (1646)  tranquilly  transforms  into 
Bourbons  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty — ^embracing 
the  comforting  hypoibesis  that  the  Franks  were  Gauls,  returning 
home  after  their  migrations  ;  and  their  conquest,  therefore,  is  a 
kindly  government)  and  not  the  source  of  dependence  and  servi- 
tude.    In  bold  defiance  of  all  history,  this  theory  became  popu- 
Uir,  nor  need  we  wonder — no  food  is  too  gross  for  vanity,  whe- 
ther national  or  individuals    A  tribe  of  savants  and  (kBrni-saxiantSy 
of  whom  the  one  cla^  may  be  represented  by  Chantereau  le 
Fevre  (16j68)  and  the  Jesuit  Lacaray,  (1677,)  and  perhaps 
Mezeray^  and  the  other  by  Audigier,  (1667,)  all  adopted  the 
same  theory ;  hue  the  last-named  writer  carried  it  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  extravagance — Goths  and  Vandals,  Burgundians  tmd 
HeruU,  are  all  ow^  brothers  to  the  Celtic  Gauls,  all  of  one  blood 
immI  lineage.     These  Celtic  reveries  bear  the  closest  analogy  to 
the  patriotic  dreatms  of  the  Hibernians,  whether  native  or  adopted, 
from  the  M.R.I.A.,  who  gives  you  the  Milesian  version  of  the 
speech  in  Plautus^  down  to  the  ^  news-writer '  in  FeUx  Farley's 
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Journal ;  ivho,  when  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  begins  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world,  proves  that  he  is  a  boy  from  county  Tipperary,  one 
Thomas  0*Callaghan. 

The  modern  Germans  were  roused  by  this  bold  attempt  to 
deprive  the  ancient  Teutonic  race  of  its  supremacy ;  but,  as  usual, 
they  reasoned  by  appealing  to  their  imagination  for  facts,  and 
by  substituting  one  theory  for  another.  Leibnitz  was  their 
champion;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Freret,  (1714,)  then  merely 

*  ileve  en  titre  de  T  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,' 
to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  advocates  of  the  Gauls  in  his 
first  dissertation,  never  followed  by  a  second.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  his  essay  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  was  the  precise  cause  of  the  offence ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  Germans  had  incorporated  in  their  disqui- 
sitions certain  invectives  against  the  supposed  pageant  of  an 
universal  monarchy  ;  and  Freret's  agreement  in  his  results  with 
them,  may  have  been  deemed  a  breach  of  his  allegiance  due 
to  the  ^  Grand  Monarque.'  As  far  as  questions  so  obscure  are 
capable  of  demonstration,  Freret  proved  that  the  Franks  were  a 
league  of  the  German  tribes  of  the  Netherlands,  probably  the 
Sicambrians  of  Caesar.  The  reading  of  the  paper  excited  great 
discussions  in  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions.  A  kttre  de  cachet 
transferred  the  young  historian  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Bas- 
tile;  and,  when  released  from  his  seclusion,  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  safer .  territories  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Assyria ;  and 
France  was  left  to  other  hands. 

The  depression  of  the  nation  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  !KIV.,  had  created  an  obscure  and  yet  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  means  of  imparting  new  vigour  to  tne  body  politic. 
Many  began  to  deem  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  would 
give  lessons  for  the  future.     Fen^lon,  *  believing  equally  in  the 

*  natural  rights  of  man,  and  in  the  power  of  history,'  (1689,) 
had  wished  to  restore  the  States-general  to  their  constitutional 

Eower.  For  this  renovation.  Conventions  of  Notables  were  to 
e  the  preliminary,  as  a  transition  from  the  past  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  monarchy.  Fen^lon  therefore  planned,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  what  may  be  termed  a 
general  constitutional  survey  of  the  French  Empire :  we  use  this 
term  advisedly  with  respect  to  the  dominions  united  under  the 
ancien  regime.  In  1695,  circulars  were  addressed  to  the  Inten* 
dants,  requiring  them  to  transmit  reports  or  memoires  upon  the 
ancient  policy  and  forms  of  government  of  the  provinces  united 
to  the  crown.  These  memoires  are  now  in  manuscript  in  the  royal 
library.  It  is  said  that  the  redacteurs  have  in  general  slurred  over 
the  evidence  of  the  institutions  which  limited  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  but,  judging  from  the  abstracts  which  are  published|  and 
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the  extracts  which  we  have  seen,  they  seem,  nevertheless,  to  con-» 
tain  important  particulars  of  the  practice  of  the  constitutions 
(however  impaired)  of  the  Pays  dC^tats;  besides  many  archseolo- 
gical  and  s{batistical  facts,  of  which  it  is  probable  that,  in  many 
cases,  no  other  details  are  preserved.  They  provoked  discus- 
sion and  enquiry ;  but  none  of  the  learned  of  the  age  answered 
to  the  call;  and  the  pen  was  taken  up  by  an  heraldic  anti- 
quary,  a  man  of  marriages  and  descents,  of  crests  and  quar- 
terings,  but  who  had  studied  hard,  and  was  gifted  with  great 
clearness  of  intellect,  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers.  He  began 
( !  727)  by  an  abridgement,  or  rather  compression,  of  the  m^- 
moires  of  the  intendants,  accompanied  by  several  historical 
treatises.  This  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  his  celebrated 
'  Histoire  de  I'Ancien  Gouvernement  de  la  France,'  planned, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  to  form  a  general  introduction 
to  the  mimoires  of  the  intendants — a  history,  not  of  wars  and 
battles,  but  of  the  political  destinies  of  the  monarchy.  Bou- 
lainvilliers is  singularly  neat  and  methodical  as  an  historical 
analyst ;  and  he  was  also  a  diligent  and  a  conscientious  enquirer. 
In  his  manner,  there  is  a  species  of  military  frankness  and  dis* 
involtura  which  place  his  productions  amongst  the  most  lively 
and  interesting  of  their  class.  He  has  all  the  good  and  pleasant 
qualities  of  an  ancien  gentilhomme  ;  but  then  he  is  a  gentilhomme 
every  way,  an  aristocrat  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  The 
internal  sentiment  of  this  writer  was  grounded  upon  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  communicating  equal 
rights  to  different  races ; — a  tning  no  more  to  be  thought  of  than 
making  horses  charge  on  two  legs,  or  dragoons  gallop  on  four. 
'  Depuis  la  conquSte,  les  Francais  originaires  ont  6i6  les  vdritables 
^  nobles,  et  les  seuls  capables  ae  I'^tre.'  The  Franks,  or  the  real 
^  noblesse,'  are  his  whites:  all  the  rest,  the  ennobled,  the  ^  tiers 
^  6tat,'  the  *  roturiers,*  are  his  coloured  men,  transmitting  the 
stain,  the  ^  lick  of  the  tar  brush,'  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, from  ever  to  ever.  According  to  his  views,  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  constitution  was  effected  by  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
nobility  in  front  and  in  rear — by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  com- 
mons and  the  usurpation  of  the  crown. 

<  Deox  grands  6venements  arrives  dans  la  monarchie  ont  amene  la 
mine  graduelle  de  cet  ordre  de  choses.  I^e  premier  fut  rafiranchissement 
des  serfs  ou  gens  de  main-morte,  dont  toute  la  France  6tait  peuplee, 
tant  dans  les  yilles  que  dans  les  campagnes,  et  qui  etaient,  ou  les  Gaulois 
d'originc  assivjettispar  la  conquete,  ou  les  roalheureux  que  diff^rents  acci- 
dents ayaient  r^duits  en  servitude.  Le  second  fut  le  progr^s  par  lequel 
ces  serfs  8*61ev^rent,  contre  tout  droit,  a  la  condition  de  leurs  anciens 
mattres.  Depuis  six  cents  ans,  les  roturiers  esclaves,  d*abord  affrancbis, 
puis  anoblis  par  les  rois,  ont  usurpe  les  emplois  et  les  dignitls  de  1  etat, 
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tandis  que  la  noblesse*  b^ritiere  des  priTil^es  de  la  conqnet^  les  perdait 
^ua  k  un  et  allait  se  d^gradant  de  si^cle  en  si^cle. 

<  Tons  les  rois  de  la  troisi^me  race  ont  touIu  son  abaissement,  et 
travaill^,  comme  sur  un  plan  forme  d'avance  a  la  mine  des  lois  primitives 
et  de  I'ancienne  constitution  de  Tetat ;  ce  fut  pour  eux  une  id6e  commune 
d*an^antir  les  grands  seigneurs,  de  subjuguer  la  nation,  de  rendre  leur 
autorit^  absolue  et  le  gouvernement  despotique.  Philippe-Auguste 
commen9a  la  destruction  de  la  police  des  fiefs  et  des  droita  onginels  da 
baronnage ;  Philippe-le-Bel  poursuivit  ce  projet  par  la  rose  et  par  la 
violence  ;  Louis  XI.  layaa^a  pr^s  de  son  terme.  Leur  post^iie  est 
parvenue  au  but  qu'ils  8*6taient  pro^os^ ;  mais^pour  Vatteindr^  pleinemenl* 
iadministraUon  du  Cardinal  de  Ripheliett  et  le  r^^e  de  J^^p^iis  XIV  on^ 
plus  fait,  en  un  demi-siecle,  que  tout^s  les  entrepru^^  deQ  rois  ant^rieur^ 
R  avaient  pu  faire  en  douze  cents  ans/'  * 

In  spite  of  bis  doetrine  of  the  unalienable  prerogatives  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  conquerors,  Boutainvilliers  wrote  under 
a  strong  parliamentary  feeling.  He  admired  and  venerated 
the  system  which  calls  each  rank  and  order  to  co-operate  in  the 

fovernment  of  the  state.  He  never  oondesoenos  to  praise 
England ;  still  it  is  evident  that  the  example  of  England  was 
always  before  him.  Much  of  his  stern  theoretic  disdain  of  the 
tierS'^tat  is  humanized  when  he  beholds  them  in  their  place  in 
the  States-general  of  the  realm ;  and,  like  the  many  honest  intoler- 
ants  who  draw  logical  conclusions  from  moral  premises,  but  in 
whom  the  right  reasoning  of  the  head  is  happily  set  wrong  by 
the  inconsistency  of  the  neart,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  tfaa 
realization  of  his  own  syllogisms.  What  he  most  Miy  yields  to, 
is  the  dislike  which  he  entertains  to  the  jurists.  Between  them 
and  the  old  noblesse  there  existed,  to  the  last,  a  bitter  feud.  It 
is  the  strong  grasp  of  order  and  reason,  which  has  always 
rendered  the  ascendency  of  the  law  so  distrustful  to  the  proud 
nobility  and  the  prouder  rabble. 

Boulainvilliers  was  perhaps  the  first  who  clearly  made  known 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  races ;  and,  as  an  historical  analysis, 
his  positions  must  always  remain  unshaken ;  but  he  failed 
morally,  as  all  do  who  push  a  theory  to  extremes.  The  tone 
gave  more  offence  than  the  matter;  and  the  tiers-^iai  soon 
found  an  energetic  champion  for  their  liberties.  This  was  the 
Abbe  Dubos,t  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  Beauvais,  a  worthy 
burgess  and  echevin  of  the  town ;  and  whose  talents,  with  per- 
haps as  small  a  portion  of  court  intrigue  as  was  coYnpatible 


*  Histoire  de  VAncien  Gouvernement  ie  la  France^  etc^  t-  i.  p» 
291.,  t.  iii.  p.  135. 

f  Hi&tovre  Critique  de  V EtabHssem/ent  de  la  MonarchU  Frangwe^ 
dans  les  GaukSf  (1734.) 
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with  any  species  of  advancement,  had  raised  him  to  the  very 
honourable  situation  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy. 
With  few  writers  has  Fame  dealt  more  unfairly.  For  forty 
years  and  more»  Dubos  enjoyed  the  most  commanding  repu- 
tation ;  and  now,  who  quotes  his  name  ?  Probably  there  is  no 
one  of  our  readers  who  has  no^  read  Montesquieu,  or  one  who  has 
read  Dubos ;  and  whoever  is  in  this  predicament,  considers  the 
latter  as  nothing  but  a  superficial  visionary.  But  the  work  of 
Dubos,  the  production  of  a  practical  diplomatist,  keen,  subtle, 
and  deeply  learned,  is  th^  developement  of  palpable  fallacy, 
incorporated  by  him  with  an  immutable  historical  truth.  First, 
as  to  the  fallacy,  it  lies  in  the  supposition,  that  the  first  settle- 
n^ent  effected  by  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  was  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary alliance  with  the  Roman  or  Romanized  inhabitants,  treating 
upon  equal  terms,  and  rejoicing  in  each  other's  aid  and  friendship. 

<  L'epoque  de  I'^tabltssement  des  Francs  sur  les  bords  du  Rhin  est  celle 
da  premier  et  da  principal  trait6  d'alliance  entre  ce  peuple  et  les  Romains. 
D^s  lors  les  deox  nations  furent  unies  par  une  amiti^  constante,  ^  pea 
pr^  de  la  mime  mani^re  qae  la  France  et  la  Suisse,  depuis  Is  r^ne  de 
Louis  XL  Les  Romains  ne  declarerent  jamais  la  guerre  a  toute  la  nation 
des  Francs,  et  la  masse  de  celle-ci  prit  soavent  les  armes  en  faveur  de 
Tempire  centre  celle  de  ses  propres  tribus  qui  violait  la  paix  juree.  11 
etait  de  I'interet  des  Romains  d'etre  constamment  allies  des  Francs,  parce 
que  ces  derniers  mettaient  la  fronti^re  de  Pempire  a  couvert  de  Tinvasion 
des  autres  Barbares  ;  c*e8t  pour  cela  qu'a  Rome  on  comblait  d*honneurs 
et  de  dignites  les  cbefs  dela  nation  Franque.  Les  anciens  trait6s  d*alli« 
ance  farent  renouve!6s  au  commencement  du  cinqui^me  si^le  par  Stilicon, 
aa  Bom  de  Tempereur  Honorius,  vers  450,  par  A6tius,  au  nom  de  Valen- 
tinten  III.,  et  vers  460,  par  Aegidius,  pour  les  Grallo- Romains,  alors 
«6par^  de  Tltalie^  k  cause  de  lear  aversion  eontre  la  tjrannie  de  Ricimer. 
Ciuld4rie,  roi  des  Francs,  re9Ut  de  I'empereur  Anth^mius  le  titre  et 
Taotorit^  de  maitre  de  la  milice  d^s  Gaules ;  son  fils  Clovis  pbtint  la 
mSme  fisivear  apr^  son  av^neraent,  et  il  cumula  cette  dignity  Romaiue  avec 
le  titre  de  roi  ae  sa  nation.  £n  Tannee  509,  il  fut  fait  consul  par  Tem* 
pereur  Anastase,  et  cette  nouvelle  dignit6  lui  donna  dans  les  affaires 
civiles  le  meme  pouvoir  qu'il  avait  deja  dans  les  affaires  de  la  guerre; 
il  devint  empereur  de  fait  pour  les  Gaulois,  protecteur  et  chef  de  tous  les 
citoyens  Romains  6tablis  dans  la  Gaute,  lieutenant  et  soldat  de  Tempire 
centre  les  Goths  ct  les  Burffondes.  Vers  I'ann^e  540,  ses  deux  fils 
Cfaiidebert  et  Clotaire,  et  Tb6odebert,  son  petit-fils,  obtinrent,  par  une 
cession  autbentiqve  de  I'empereur  Justinien,  la  pleine  soaveraiaete  de 
toates  les  Gaules.' — (Tliterry,  Congid^rations,  t.  i.  86,  87.) 

The  proof  of  the  theory  from  which  he  deduces  the  primitive 
equality  of  the  noblesse  and  the  tiers-6tat,  occupies  what  Mon- 
tesquieu calls  *  trois  mortels  volumes.'  But  with  all  their  length, 
they  are  any  thing  rather  than  tedious — exhibiting,  as  they  do,  a 
remarkable  combination  of  literary  and  forensic  talent ;  for  in  fact 
the  Abba's  work  is  a  pkddoyer  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  executed 
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with  profound  erudition.  As  an  argument/  the  book  fails  from 
its  too  manifest  art :  to  use  the  colloquial  phrase,  it  is  overdone. 
Dubos  destroys  the  dignity  of  his  truths  by  their  dexterous  com- 
bination with  delusions.  He  gains  the  victory  without  producing 
conviction ;  you  know  you  are  beat,  but  you  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  by  strength  or  by  stratagem :  you  are  entrapped  into 
admissions  by  a  hint,  and  after  staggering  you  on  some 
collateral  point  by  a  quotation  which  is  just  short  of  the 
mark,  he  overwhelms  you  by  another  which  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  All  this  is  parodied  admirably,  though  not  quite 
fairly,  by  Montesquieu,  in  the  passage  m  which  he  engages 
to  prove,  by  reasoning  d  la  Dubos^  that  Persia  never  was  con- 
quered by  the  Greeks :  —  ^  D'abord  je  parlerais  des  traitds 
que  queiques  unes  de  leurs  villes  firent  avec  les  Perses: 
je  parlerais  des  Grecs  qui  furent  a  la  solde  des  Perses, 
comme  les  Francs  furent  a  la  solde  des  Romains.  Que  si 
Alexandre  entra  dans  le  pays  des  Perses,  assi^gea,  prit,  et 
d^truisit  la  ville  de  Tyr,  c'6tait  une  affaire  particuUere  comme 
celle  de  Syagrius.  Mais  voyez  comment  le  pontife  des  Juifs 
vient  au-devant  de  lui :  ^coutez  Toracle  de  Jupiter  Ammon : 
ressouvenez-vous  comment  il  avait  6i6  predit  a  Gordium : 
voyez  comment  toutes  les  villes  courent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au- 
devant  de  lui,  comment  les  satrapes  et  les  grands  arrivent  en 
foule.  II  s'habille  a  la  maniere  des  Perses ;  c'est  la  robe  con- 
sulaire  de  Clovis.  Darius  ne  lui  offrit-il  pas  la  moiti^  de  son 
royaume  P  Darius  n'est-il  pas  assassin^  comme  un  tyran  ?  La 
mere  et  la  femme  de  Darius  ne  pieurent-elles  pas  la  mort  d' Alex- 
andre ?  Quinte-Curce,  Arrien,  Plutarque,  ^taient-ils  contem- 
porains  d' Alexandre  ?  L'imprimerie  ne  nous  a-t-elle  pas  donn^ 
des  lumieres  qui  roanquaient  a  ces  auteurs  ?  Voila  THistoire 
de  t Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Franqaise  dans  les  Gaules.*  * 
But  with  ail  his  mistakes  and  sophisms,  or  rather  in  spite  of 
them,  Dubos  dispelled,  and  for  ever,  the  thick  clouds  which  con- 
cealed the  true  form  of  medieval  history;  whilst  Montesquieu, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  historical  enquiry,  has  scarcely  left 
a  page  which  really  advances  historical  knowledge.  Dubos 
discovered  the  great,  truth  of  the  continuance  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  Roman  institutions,  all  the  identity  of  ancient 
Roman  society,  subsisting  among  the  barbarians  and  beneath 
their  domination ;  and  surviving  until  the  departing  empire 
became  the  basis  of  the  pedieval  states ; — a  truth  which, 
since  developed  with  greater  force  and  clearness  by  Savigny, 
Guizot,  and   Thierry,    and    by  some   in    our    own    country. 


♦  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Xw,  v.  77,  78. 
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has  become  the  cardinal  doctrine  in  the  investigation  of  modem 
history.  \Yhatever  works  may  have  been  since  produced,  no 
one  who  wishes  to  study  the  history  of  France,  can  dispense 
either  with  Boulainvilliers  or  with  Dubos.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  peculiar  cleverness  in  bringing  out  the  characteris-* 
tics  of  nations,  particularly  the  barbarian  tribes.  This  is  not 
done  by  minute  particulars  of  manners  and  customs,  or  by  striking 
descriptions ;  for  he  was  singularly  unimaginative.  This  is  amu- 
siiifi^ly  shown  in  one  of  his  similes.  He  compares  the  rapidity 
witn  which  the  compilers  of  French  history  passed  over  the  dull 
annals  of  the  early  Merovingians,  to  the  traveller,  who,  obliged 
to  cross  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Milan,  hastens  to 
get  out  of  so  disagreeable  a  country  as  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
enter  the  sooner  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Such,  perhaps, 
was  the  then  general  tendency  of  feeling  in  France.  There  was 
no  sense  of  the  picturesque  either  in  eye  or  mind.  But  this  de- 
ficiency was  compensated  in  Dubos  by  the  keen  active  spirit 
which  led  him  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  people.  And  in  these  enquiries  he  is,  except  when  his 
main  delusion  of  the  alliance  comes  in  the  way,  uniformly  suc"* 
cessfiil. 

The  popular  study  in  France  of  the  classical  writers,  prinei- 
pallv  at  second-hand,  which  dates  from  F^n^lon  and  Hollin, 
graaually  induced  a  placid  tendency  to  philosophic  republicanism. 
The  stern  ferocity,  in  particular,  of  the  Romans,  was  invested 
with  a  dramatic  dignity.  All  repulsive  features  were  softened 
down  into  the  Utopian  harmony  of  a  social  system,  equally  dis- 
r^rardful  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  influence  by  which 
that  nature  is  corrected,  and  founded  entirely  upon  private  morals 
and  public  virtue.  Mably  *  may  be  considered  both  as  the  disciple 
of  the  ideas  which  brought  on  the  Revolution,  and  as  its  precursor. 
^  Liberty  and  equality'  is  virtually  his  motto.  His  republicanism 
is  drawn  from  an  ideal  and  fanciful  representation  of  the  ancient 
republics.  Mably  was,  in  every  respect,  a  flimsy  writer.  His 
chilling  manner  gives  him  a  false  appearance  of  sobriety  of  thought. 
He  sometimes  seems  luminous,  because  he  has  not  knowledge 
enough  to  perplex  him.  As  an  historian,  he  follows  the  lead  of 
Montesquieu,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  medieval  policy  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  His  prominent  passage — his  portrait  of 
Charlemagne — is  as  true  as  that  of  the  Emperor  in  the  romance. 
The  Charlemagne  of  Mably — Charlemagne,  patriot,  philosopher, 
legislator — Charlemagne  renouncing  absolute  power,  so  fatal  to 
sovereigns — Charlemagne,  recognizing  the  imprescriptible  rights 


♦  Observations  sur  PHistoirt  de  France,  1765. 
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of  man,  whiefa  had  been  suffered  to  drop  into  oblivion — comes  as 
close  to  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard  as  the  Santa  Corona 
of  Ariosto,  and  the  Charlemagne  who  died  at  Roncesvalles. 

But  the  romance  of  the  Trouveur  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
the  theory  of  the  LUiraieur  in  the  age  of  philosophy,  were  both 
instruments  destined  to  possess  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
effective,  the  most  practical  and  creative  enei^ — ^so  strange 
and  unaccountable  is  the  machinery  employed  to  move  the 
human  mind.  The  legends  of  the  Twelve  Peers  passed  into  the 
public  law  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  sentence  of  felony 
and  forefoulter  was  pronounced  upon  King  John  by  the  shades 
of  Roland  and  Oliver.  Chivalry  was  nothing  more  than  an  em-* 
bodying  of  romance — the  adoption,  in  the  real  action  of  life,  of 
the  exaltation  of  an  id^l  state  of  society.  Mably's  dreams  of 
an  universal  representation  of  the  Gauls  in  the  Chccmp  de  Mai^ 
were  embodied  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  three  glorious  days  of  July  and  the  Charter. 

*  Le  Charlemagne  de  T Abb6  de  Mably  est,  de  meme  que  celui  du  comte 
de  Bonlahivilliers,  ]e  restaurateur  des  assembiees  nationkles ;  mais,  en 
outre,  il  a  des  vertus  que  le  pubiiciste  gentilfaomme  ne  s'^tait  pas  avis^ 
de  lui  preter ;  c*est  un  philosophe  ami  du  peuple.  <<  Quelque  humiH6'qae 
fut  le  peuple  depuis  Tetablissement  des  seigneuries  et  d*unp  noblesse 
h6r6ditaire,  il  en  connaissait  les  droits  imprescriptibles,  et  avait  pour  lui 
cette  compassion  melee  de  respect  avec  laquelle  les  hommes  ordinaires 
voient  un  prince  fugitif  et  depouille  de  ses  6tats.  II  fut  assez  heureux 
pour  que  les  grands  consentissent  a  laisser  entrer  le  peuple  dans  le  Cbamp 

deMars,  qui  par  l^redevint  veritablement  Tassemblee  de  la  nation 11 

fut  regl6  que^haque  comt6  deputerait  au  Champ  de  Mars  douze  repr6- 
sentans  cboisis  dans  la  classe  des  rachimbourgs,  ou,  k  leur  defaut,  parroi 
les  citoyens  les  plus  notables  de  la  citS,  et  que  les  ayoues  des  eglises,  qui 
n*6Eaient  alors  des  hommes  du  peuple^  les  accompagneraient."  Ce  por* 
trait  du  premier  empereur  Fi^anc,  et  cette  interpretation  de  quelques  arti* 
des  de  ses  capitulairea  sont  de  grandes  extravagances,  et  pourtant  j'ai  k 
peine  le  courage  de  les  qualifier  ainsi,  II  y  eut  de  la  puissance  morale 
dans  ces  reves  d  une  representation  universelle  des  habitans  de  la  Gaule^ 
auK  assemblies  du  Champ  de  Mai,  et  d'un  roi  s'inclinant,  au  buitieme  si- 
ecle,  devant  la  souverainete  du  peuple.  lis  infuserent  au  tiers-itat  cet 
orgueil  politique^  cette  conviction  de  ses  droits  a  une  part  du  gouvernC' 
ment,  quijusque  Id  n'avaient  apparu  que  chez  la  noblesse,  C*  ^taient  de 
singtiUeres  illusions  ;  mats  ces  chimeres  historiques  ont  contrihuS  a  pre* 
parer  I'ordre  social  qui  regne  de  nos  jours,  et  a  nousfaire  devenir  ce  que 
none  sommes* — (Thierry,  Considerations ^  i.  HI,  112.) 

Upon  the  production  of  the  Conte  de  Buat,*  M.Thierry  passes 
father  a  hard  judgment,  calling  it  a  work  *  sans  methode,  sans 


*  Origines  de  VAnciens  Gouvemements  de  la  France,  de  VAllemagne^ 
de  ritalie,  1737. 
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*  chronologie,  dans  intelligence  des  testes.*  Bat  it !«  an  attempt, 
and  by  no  means  an^msuccessful  one,  to  systemattee  the  public 
law  of  the  Carlovingian  empire;  and  Buat  employs  this  law 
with  clearness  and  ability  in  expliainin^  the  legislation  of  later 
periods. 

Very  important,  in  the  study  of  French  constitutional  literature, 
are  the  JPrefaces  of  De  Br^uigny  to  the  great  collection  of  the 
royal  Ordowmnces^  th«  statutes  at  large  of  the  French  monarchy, 
(1763-90.)  In  his  *  M^moire  sur  les  Communes^'  De  Br6qi»gny 
first  distinguished  some  of  the  real  elements  of  the  ancient  muni* 
cipal  liberties  of  France — the  Roman  mtinicipality  enjoying  its 
imnitemorial  rights ; — and  the  commane  winning  its  frafachise  ttom 
a  lord  and  master.  There  were  other  elements  which  Br6quigny 
did  not  estimate  ;  but  he  had  discovered  the  true  method  of  analy- 
ris.  Almost  unconscious  himself,  however,  of  the  application  and 
value  of  this  discovery,  it  was  quite  unappreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic :  it  iTell  dead  iolt  the  time ;  and  though  he  possessed  admirable 
tact  as  an  historical  critic,  he  was  incapable  of  combinii^  his 
knowledge  into  any  general  view  or  system. 

The  qualities  in  which  De  Brequigny  was  deficient,  were 
partially  found  in  an  individual  who^  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  formidable  relics  of  a  barbarian  age, 
endeavoured,  by  the  scientific  examination  and  apposition  of  ori- 
ginal sources,  to  discover  the  primitive  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy.     This  task  was  attempted  in  the  work  entitled  the 

*  Thfeorie  des  Lois  Politiques  de  la  Monarchic  Fran9ai8e,'  printed 
in  1^90,  *  but  not  published  till  1801.  Strange  to  say,  the 
liuthor  of  this  really  profound  and  erudite  publication  was  a 
young  lady,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Lezardiere.  Beginning  at  an 
early  age,  she  pursued  her  studies  in  retirement,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  of  which  not  the  least  arose  from  her 
own  family,  who  seem  to  have  considered  her  as  labouring  under 
a  species  of  monomania,  or  partial  insanity.  La  Lezardiere  was 
a  thorough  enthusiast  for  Teutonic  liberty.  Perfectly  honest, 
working  always  upon  authentic  originals,  her  work  is  grounded 
only  upon  such  texts  as  she  thought  fit  to  select ;  and  this  re- 
markable production  demonstrates  how  easily  half  truths  delude 
the  enquirer  into  whole  falsities.  The  plan  of  her  work  is  well 
described  by  M.  Thierry,  in  a  passage  which  we  transcribe,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  present  subject,  but  because  we  shall 
haVe  occasion,  by  and  by,  to  refer  to  the  very  important  remark 
with  which  the  extract  concludes. 


*  Some  of  the  titlerpages  bear  date  1792.    The  work  is  of  extreme 
rarity. 
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*  Dana  cet  ouvrage,  dont  le  plan,  a  ce  qu  on  presume,  fut  sugg^re  par 
Brequigny,  tout  semble  subordonne  a  Tidee  de  faire  un  livre  ou  lea 
textes  originaux  parlent  pour  Tauteur,  et  qui  soit,  en  quelque  sorte,  la  voix 
des  monuments  eux-memes:  intention  louable,  mais'9njette  a  de  grands 
mecomptes,  et  qui  donna  lieu  ici  au  mode  le  plus  etrange  de  composition 
litt6raire.  Chaque  volume  est  diyis6  en  trois  sections,  qui  doivent 
etre  lues,  non  pas  successiyement,  mais  coUateralement  et  qui  se  re- 
pondent  article  par  article.  La  premiere  appelee  discourse  expose, 
sous  une  forme  dogmatique,  I'esprit  de  chaque  ^poque  et  lea  lois  que 
I'autear  7  a  d^couvertes  ou  cru  d^couvrir ;  la  seconde,  appelee  sommaire 
des  preuvesy  rapporte  ces  lois  reelles  ou  pr^tendues  a  leurs  sources,  c'est 
d  dire,  aux  documents  legislatifs  et  historiques ;  la  troisi^me  contient, 
sous  le  nom  de  preuves,  des  fragments  de  textes  Latins  accompagnes 
d*une  version  Fran9aise.  L'auteur  et  ses  savants  amis  croyaient  a  la 
vertu  d'un  pareil  cadre  pour  exclure  toute  hypothese  et  n*admettre  rien 
que  de  vrai ;  mais  c'6tait  de  leur  part  une  illusion.  Le  pur  temoignage  • 
des  monuments  historiques  ne  peut  sortir  que  de  ces  monuments  pris 
dans  leur  ensemble  et  dans  leur  intigritS  ;  dis  quil  y  a  choix  et  coitpure, 
c^est  Phomme  qui  parle,  et  des  textes  compiles  disent,  avant  tout^  ce  que 
e  compilateur  a  voulu  dire.' — (Thierry,  Considirations,  SfCy  i.  131, 
132.) 

Mdlle.  de  la  L^zardifere's  theory  exhibits  her  heroes,  the  Franks, 
embracing  the  Gauls,  and  admitting  them  at  once  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  political  privileges— conferring  civil  rights,  but  de- 
priving them  of  property — ^giving  the  conquered  equal  voice  and 
vote  in  the  Champ  de  Maiy  but  making  them  pay  all  the  taxes, 
and  lose  all  their  lands. 

In  her  views  of  the  subject,  every  vestige  of  Roman  policy  is 
absorbed ;  Gauls  and  Franks  have  become  equal  participators  in 
the  old  franchises  of  the  Teutonic  race,  as  delineated  in  tne  politi- 
cal romance  of  Tacitus.  So  completely  has  the  constitution  be- 
come Teutonized,  that  from  Clovis  to  Charles  le  Chauve,  it 
sustains  no  change.  Its  apparent  variations  are  only  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  mixed  government,  in  which  prince  and  people  divide 
the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions, 
and  all  the  other  powers  of  sovereignty.  The  portions  most  suc- 
cessful, are  those  delineating  the  organization  of  the  Prankish 
government — how  the  great  Placita  were  held — the  mode  of 
enacting  laws — the  declarations  of  royal  rights — the  form  of 
popular  sanction.  In  these  and  similar  sections,  the  work  is  an 
archaeological  encyclopaedia,  and  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
labours  of  any  subsequent  enquirer.  The  complicated  policy  of 
the  Imperial  government  under  the  Lower  Empire,  is  also  a  pas- 
sage peculiarly  well  treated ;  but,  throughout,  the  pompous 
dogmatism  of  this  learned  damsel  is  at  once  amusing  and  insuf- 
ferable. It  is  in  the  historical  disquisitions  that  she  most  fmls. 
The  suppression  of  the  work  prevented  its  doctrine  from  obtain- 
ing any  influence ;  but  it  is  a  memorable  token  of  the  prevailing 
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hifttorical  opinions,  and  marks  the  ehannel  into  Mrbieh  faiblic 
opinion  had  forced  the  history  of  France,  at  the  moment  when 
its  constitution  was  about  to  receive  a  new  existence. 

<  S^qiiestre,  par  prudence,  durant  la  terreur  et  leg  troubles  de  la  revo* 
lution,  iWvrage  promis  depuis  tant  d'ann^es  ne  Tit  le  jour  qn*en  1801, 
au  milieu  d*un  monde  nouveau,  bien  loin  de  T^poqae  et  des  hommes 
pour  lesqaels  ii  ayait  6te  compost.  S'ii  eut  pam  dans  ton  temps,  peut- 
etre  aurait-il  partage  Topinion  et  fait  secte  k  c6r6  da  sjat^me  de  Mabljr ; 
peut*^tre,  comme  plus  complet,  plus  profond,  et  en  apparence  plus  pr^s 
des  sources,  aurait-il  gagne  le  suffrage  des  esprits  les  plus  s^rieux.  An 
fond,  malgre  les  differences  qui  s^parent  ces  deux  theories,  leur  element 
intime  est  le  meme ;  c^est  le  divorce  avec  la  tradition  Romaine ;  il  6tait 
dans  le  livre  de  Mably,  il  est  dans  celui  de  Madll.  de  Lezardi^re,  plus 
fortement  marqu6,  surtout  motive  plus  savamment.  Telle  ^tait  roroiere 
ou  le  courant  de  Topinion  publique  avait  fait  entrer  de  force  I'bistoire  de 
France,  omiere  qui  se  creusait  de  plus  en  plus.  On  a'attachait  f^  un  fan- 
tome  de  constitution  Germanique  ;  on  repudiait  tout  contact  avec  les  t6- 
ritables  racines  de  notre  civilisation  moderne ;  et  cela,  au  moment  m^me 
ou  rinspiration  dune  grandc  assembl^e,  in  vestie  par  le  voeu  national  d'une 
mission  pareille  a  celle  des  anciens  legislateurs,  allait  reproduire  dans  le 
droit  civil  de  la  France,  dans  son  sjst^me  de  divisions  territoriales,  dans 
son  administration  tout  enti^re,  la  puissante  unite  du  gouvernement  Ro* 
main. 

<  L'heure  marquee  arriva  pour  cette  revolution,  terme  actuel,  si  non  d^- 
finitif,  du  grand  mouvement  de  renaissance  sociale  qui  commence  au  dou« 
zidme  si^cle.  Apr^s  cent  soixante-quinze  ans  d'interruption,  les  ^tats  g^n^- 
raux  furent  convoqu6s  pour  le  5  mai  1789.  L*opinion  de  la  majorite 
nationale  demandait,  pour  le  tiers-etat,  une  representation  double,  et 
cette  question  traitle  en  sens  divers,  du  point  de  vue  de  Thistoire  et  de 
celui  du  droit,  donna  lieu  d  de  grandes  controverses.  Elle  fut  trancble 
par  un  bomme  dont  les  id^es  fortes  et  neuves  eurent  plus  d'une  fois  le 
privilege  de  fixer  les  esprits  et  de  devenir  la  loi  de  tons  parmi  les  incer- 
titudes sans  nombre  d'un  renouvellement  complet  de  la  society.  Qu*eH» 
ce  que  le  tiers-etat  ?  Tout,  Qu'a-t'il  4t6  jusqudpriient  dans  Vordre 
politique?  Rien,  Que  demande-t-il ?  A  itre  quelque  cho$e:  tels 
furent  les  terraes  6nergiquement  concis  dans  lesquels  Tabb^  Sieves  for- 
mula ce  premier  probl^me  dela  revolution  Fran9ai8e.' — (^Considerations, 
i.  140,  142.) 

In  the  remainder  of  his  essay,  professing,  as  it  does,  to  trace 
the  course  of  historical  enquiry  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  time,  M.  Thierry  becomes  so  completely  what  he  depre- 
cates— a  political  pamphleteer — that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
him  in  his  enquiries.  His  work  is  very  curious  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  present  spirit  of  parties ;  but  we  must  leave  these  topics 
to  others,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  subject  to  which  he 
repeatedly  alludes,  and  as  repeatedly  glances  off — ^namely,  the 
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eouTse  taken  in  France  iot  the  promotion  of  historical  science^ 
by  the  publication  of  the  sources  from  whence  it  is  derired* 

The  collection  of  historical  materials  in  France  dates  froiD  afai'^ 
It  was  an  old  labour  of  love  in  the  French  nation ;  for  such, 
in  fftct^  a^ording  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  are  the  ^  Grandes 

<  Cbroniques  de  la  France,  selon  qu'elles  sont  Conserv^es  en 

<  FE^lise  de  Saint  Denis  ;* — a  book  which,  hitherto  amongst  tbe 
farest  and  dearest  of  the  black  letter,  is  now  Reproduced  by  the 
care  of  M.  Paulin  Paris,  With  respect  to  this  edition,  we  view 
it  as  a  literary  sign  of  the  times — that  is  to  say,  of  the  zeal  liow 
prevailing  id  France  for  promoting  historical  literature :  and  tve 
na^e  only  room  to  observe  that  it  exhibits  great  care  and  little 
ostentation ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  M.  Paulin 
Paris  had  given  a  more  definite  notice  of  the  manuscripts  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  It  should  seem  that  a  manuscript,  now  in  the 
Boyal  Library,  and  executed  for  Charles  V.,  had  been  frequently 

<  e6nsulted  ;*  but  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
text  now  exhibited.  This  mode  of  editing  is  not  satisfactory  in 
tttty  ease  j  and  kast  of  all  with  respect  to  a  work  which  has  passed 
through  many  a  rifacdamento.  It  may  nbt  be  unimportant  16 
j^entiotr  that  there  is  a  noble  volume,  containing  a  large  portion 
of  the  *  Chronique  de  Saint  Denis,'  in  a  repository  where  its  exist- 
ence could  never  be  anticipated — the  office  of  the  town-clerk  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London ;  *  and  it  might  yet  be  worth 
while  if  M.  Paulin  Paris  were  to  consult  it  before  he  completes  his 
edition^  of  which  we  have  only  received  as  far  as  the  fifth  volume. 

That  there  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  monarchy^ 
any  strict  and  formal  appropriation  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  as  a 
ff pository  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  chronicles^  cannot 
be  asserted ;  but  the  monastery  did  gradually  acquire  this  characs 
ter.  The  annals  of  high  emprise  grew  up,  and  took  their  *  form 
•  and  pressure'  beneath  the  glorious  shadow  of  the  oriflamme. 
Here  the  wise  Abbot  Suger  (who  died  in  1151)  composed  Ms 
biography  of  Louis  le  Gros.  Somewhat  later,  Rigord,  a  monk 
of  St  Denis,  really  held  the  office  of  historiographer-royalj^ 
perhaps  the  earliest  appointment  of  this  nature  in  medieval 
iBurope.  This  is  a  definite  example,  and  it  speaks  much :  without 
donbt^  there  tvere  many  others  holding  the  same  ofSce  at  other 


*  This  repo*itoiry  also  contains  a  most  curious  inedif  ed  account  of  the 
Corortatiofn  oi  Henry  VI.  at  Notre*Daroe,  addressed  by  the  Prev6t  deS 
MarctMUdfi  aad  £cbevins  of  Paris  to  their  good  compeets  and  felJoii^-suh- 
jeets  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  It  should  be  added  as  a»  aps 
pendix  to  Monstrelet. 
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periods.  His  chronicles,  \rhen  completed,  were  placed  iii  the 
Urchires  of  the  abbejr.  Sach  writings,  when  deposited  in  the 
monastic  libraries,  acquired  the  generic  name  of  the  Chronicles 
of  St  Denis,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ^  Grandes 
^  Chroniques ; '  or  the  one  work  in  the  vernacular  Romance  lan- 
guage into  which  they  were  melted  down.  So  much  were  they 
respected  that  they  were  vouched  as  ^  legal  authority,  nor  Indeed 
always  undeservedly ;  fdr  the  historians  of  the  Abbey  e^camliied 
the  parties  upon  oiith,  before  they  inserted  the  information  In 
their  Chronicles.  It  wa6  thus  ^hat  <  Fr^re  Jean  Chartier,  Chautre 
•  d^  Saint  Denis  eri  France,  et  Chroniqueur  de  France,'  historio^- 
gnipher-^royal  td  Charles  YIl.,  todk  the  depositions  of  the  ptU 
griiUs  ^h6  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  6f  Belgrade)  and 
th^  rout  of  the  unbelievers.* 

Th^e  chronicles  Were  alsb  abtindantl^  vouched  for  truths  and 


*  'the  passage  is  highly  curious,  as  displaying  the  strict  judicial  ^barac* 

ter  of  these  examinations. — *  Ceste  eonqueste  ainsi  rapport^e,  jt>oiir  esire 

mi$e  Ss  croniques,  JtU  affirmee  sur  les  saincts  Evangiles^  et  sur  U  v<bu 

de  prestrisBy  par  venerables  et  ecclesiastiques  personnes  Messire  Jev^n 

Vfllete,  l^restfe,  Messire  Patrice  Tourvdille  ou  Tournalle,  aussi  Prestre, 

et  Artdr6  Yalete,  homme  pur  laic,  tdtis  trois   estans  da  Diocese  dd 

Ditnbkdm  en  Achaye,  et  ftit  bless6  le  snsdit  Cberalier   Blanc  d'unci 

lance    tr^s-griefement  en  la  derniere  balaille,   tant  qoe  n^cessit^   U 

eonlitti^it  de  se  retirer  en  la  cit6  d^Auguste  siis-mentioii6e,  en  iaquelle 

il  alhi  tie  tie  k  trespas.    Pareillement  fut  fort  bless^  le  Tare,  lequel  se 

retire  en  la  ville  de  Constantii^ople,  ou  il  fut  tr^-fort  malade  duraht  oer-* 

tain  temps.    Or  les  dessus-nommez  estans  interrogez  de  fwn/  chronigueuf 

(apris  le  serment  que  dit  est)  comment  ils  Sfavoient  les  ckoses  sus-men^^ 

tionSes  estre  vrayes  ;  ils  deposerent  qu'ils  avoient  est^  presens,  et  assiste 

personnellement  en  toutes  ces  batailles,  estans  en  armes  k  combattre; 

mais  que  pour  les  grands  perils  de  mort  ou  ils  avoient  est^,  ils  s'estoient 

tonez  i  la  Tisite  de  Sainct  Deiiys,  et  k  plusieurs  autres  pelerinages  qu'il^ 

atoietrt  intention  de  faire  et  accomplir  avant  que  jamais  ils  reto^rnassetit 

eft  lettr  pays.* — {HisttAfe  de  Charles  FII.,p.  23.) — The  delicate  ^uc^- 

tioA  df  tbe  character  of  Agnes  Sord^  was  with  equal  care  investigated  by 

€hnrtkr  before  be  wotld  absolve  her  in  bis  Chronicle*   *  Ce  fiit  ane  cem-^ 

mme  renomonee  qoe  le  Rot  la  maintenoit  en  concubinage — ear  atf^rfif- 

^t  (right  I  AnjauJottrcChui  as  long  as  this  world  will  last)  le  peuple  est  plus 

^clin  a  penser  et  dire  mai  que  bien.  Ce  que  fait,  qae  je,  Chroniqueur  des* 

ius-nommci  d^sirant  escrire  le  vray,  n'en  suis  bien  deuement  inform^» 

pour  sans  fiction  descouvrir  et  savoir  la  verite  et  conduite  in  cas.     Or 

j'ay  trouv^  tant  par  le  recit  de  Chevaliers,  Escujers  et  Conseillers,  comniie 

par.le  rapport  a'autres  de  divers  estats  ewaminez  par  serment  comme  d 

fhon  djicc  appentf  afin  d'oster  et  lever  Fabus  du  peuple,'  4c. :  and  be 

yien  proceeds  to  stat^  all  the  facts  and  inferences  by  which  the  Dame 

4$  Beiuli  wais  t^  be  justified. 
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fictions  by  the  metrical  writers  of  French  history,  and  not  less 
so  by  the  pure  romancers :  with  them  the  language  is  that  of  the 
songster  of  Fierabras : — 

<  A  Saint  Denis  en  France  fat  le  roule  tronvez 
Plus  de  cent  cinquante  anz  a  y  e8t6  celez/ 

Yet  it  is  curious  enough  tliat,  in  the  first  source  of  these  fic- 
tions, an  opposite  course  is  pursued ;  imd  the  veracious  Turpin^ 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  professes  to  have  compiled  his  work  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Dean  of  Aiz-la-Chapeile,  who  could  fiot 
find  enough  concerning  the  deeds  of  his  Emperor  iu  the  repository 
of  St  Denis.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
novelty  of  the  romantic  legends  of  Charlemagne  when  they  were 
first  promulgated ;  and  a  testimony  of  their  absence  at  that  period 
in  any  work  having  any  pretensions  to  authenticity.  But  when,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  tne  age  of  real  chivalry  had  disappeared — if 
indeed  it  ever  existed — the  force  of  the  fictions  of  Charlemagne  be- 
came irresistible.  A  history  which  rejected  them  could  not  appear 
with  any  chance  of  success,  and  therefore  a  considerable  portion  of 
Turpin's  is  incorporated  in  the  third  revision  of  the  Chronicles  of 
St  Denis,  or  that  executed  under  Philip  of  Valois.  This  section 
of  the  ^  Chroniques'  has  been  annotated  by  M.  Paulin  Paris  with 
much  diligence ;  and  he  has  furnished  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  ^detestable  ligende^'  as  he  terms  it  with 
much  ire,  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

We  must  not,  however,  condemn  these  compilers,  or  censure 
their  credulity.  Scepticism,  or  critical  accuracy,  on  their  part, 
would  have  been  at  that  period  an  injury,  and  not  a  benefit  to 
historical  literature.  Imagination  is  often  a  useful  guide  to  the 
intellect ;  and  we  judge  the  medieval  writers  by  a  false  standard 
when  we  test  them  by  the  rules  which  history  requires,  in  an 
age  when,  in  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  historian  as  a 
moral  teacher,  we  expect  that  he  should  unravel  the  problems 
offered  by  the  advance  of  society.  The  popularity  of  the  fic- 
tions of  the  Carlovingian  cycle,  which  were  circulated  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  excited  an  appetite  for  real  history ;  and  to 
this  reaction,  to  which  the  effect  (Hroduced  by  the  romances  of 
Walter  Scott  furnishes  not  an  unapt  parallel,  we  owe  the  French 
^  Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,'  properly  or  emphatically  so  called. 
The  monks  were  right  in  using  Turpin.  Had  it  not  been  for  Tur- 
pin,  the  book  would  never  have  been  written  on  fine  vellum,  and 
illuminated  with  gold  and  ultramarine,  to  make  it  fit  to  put  before 
the  king — it  never  would  have  been  asked  for.  The  Chronicles  of 
St  Denis  may  be  traced  through  four  revisions.  The  succes- 
sive redacteurs  increased  the  book  at  their  pleasure.;  and  by  their 
diligence,  about  the  reign  of  Charles  V«9  it  assumed  the^tbo- 
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ritatlve  fonn  by  which  the  compilation  was  rendered  the  most 
fiiyoarite  volume  of  its  class  and  kiad.  What  Baker's  ^  Chronicle' 
was  to  the  English  squire  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  the  *  Chro- 
'  niques  de  Saint  Denis'  became  in  the  days  of  Henri  Quatre — 
the  great  book  lying  on  the  table  in  the  sunny  oriel,  spelled  over 
by  the  young,  and  speculated  upon  by  the  old — the  authority  by 
which  they  swore.  As  it  now  appears,  it  is  composed  of  trans- 
lations and  selections,  not  unskilfully  nor  negligently  executed, 
from  Aimoinus,  Fredegarius,  and  many  anonymous  chroniclers, 
for  the  earlier  periods ;  Suger,  Rigord,  and  Nang^s  for  the  later, 
constitute  its  basis.  These  ate  intermixed  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  legends  of  Dagobert,  and,  above  all,  of  Charlemagne — 
legends  which  had  been  consecrated  by  general  consent,  and 
ministering  to  national  feeling. 

There  was  much,  without  doubt,  in  the  wide-extended  popularity 
of  the  ^  Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis,'  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  political  adaptation  of  French  history.  An  investigation  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  popular  notions  which  it  diflPused^ 
especially  with  respect  to  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign, 
and  most  markedly  in  the  era  of  the  League,  would  be  an  in- 
teresting enquiry*  But  in  another  aspect  we  may  now  consider 
these  monastic  productions  as  the  precursors  of  those  labours, 
which  have  enabled  the  French  to  attain  so  high  and  command- 
ing a  station  in  historical  literature.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  we  are  alluding  to  the  works  of  the  Benedictines,  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  members  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur ;  who  de- 
voted themselves  with  unequalled  enei^y  to  the  cultivation  of  his- 
torical studies— following  the  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  the  letter 
of  the  rule  imposed  by  their  legislator,  the  great  monastic  patri- 
arch of  the  west. 

This  illustrious  community  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  reac- 
tion amongst  the  Romanists  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
Ranke  has  so  well  explained.  Partaking  of  the  general  disorders 
of  the  Western  Church,  and  which  were  much  increased  in  France 
by  the  civil  wars,  the  Benedictine  order  had  greatly  degenerated. 
A  *  reform,'  begun  in  the  abbey  of  St  Vannes  at  Verdun,  had  so 
much  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  piety  in  the  monasteries  by 
which  it  was  received,  that  the  French  clergy,  when  assembled  in 
the  States-general  in  1614,  recommended  the  diffusion  of  the 
same  discipline  throughout  the  kingdom.  Lorraine,  though  still 
continuing  one.  of  the  churches  of  the  Gauls,  was  politically  in- 
dependent of  France.  This  severance  did  not  prevent  many  of 
the  French  abbeys  from  voluntarily  adopting  the  reform^ ;  but  it 
was  thought  more  expedient  to  erect  a  *  Congregation'  indepen- 
dent of  Lorraine,  a  measure  effected  by  the  concurrence  of  Royal 
and  Papal  Authority—  Louis  X 1 1 L  by  his  letters  paten t  ( 1618,)  and 
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GtBgoty  XV,  by  hig  bull  (1681,)  having  authorised  the  establi«b'r 
ment  of  the  community.  Pwring  the  '  wars  of  religion/  many 
monasteries  had  been  profaned  and  entirely  ruined  by  the  Hugiie* 
nots ;  others  existed  only  in  name,  the  monks  living  disper9edly» 
and  appropriating  to  their  own  private  use  the  wasted  r^socirees  pjf 
the  monastery.  The  material  or  bodily  restoration  of  the  convents 
was  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  discipline.  But 
the  vigorous  literary  spirit  which  henceforward  formed  th^  di^^ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  waf 
^ue  to  Dom  Tarisse,  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  in  1630. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  sloth  and 
ignorance  mto  which  the  order  had  fallen,  n^  rendered  the  m9«- 
nastiQ  organization  of  the  bouses  of  his  qrder,  united  as  they  were 
in  provinces,  the  basis  of  a  well- digested  cpurse  of  instruction. 
They  became  virtually  coUege&i  of  an  university.  Theology  was 
paramount;  yet  attracting  to  theological  studies  all  those  branehes 
of  human  knowledge  by  which  they  could  be  be^t  illustrated  or 
diffused. 

These  studies  were  not  pursued  without  opposition.  The  ooui»e 
x)f  authorship,  like  that  of  true  love,  never  runs  smooth,  De  Rapc^, 
ihe  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  viewea  the  application  of  talent  to  pro^ 
fane  or  secular  learning,  as  a  violation  of  the  simplicity  of  the  gos«- 
pel.  He  was  answerea  by  Mabillon,  in  his  celebrated  wo^'k  £h 
iStudiis  Manasticts.  One  reaspn  assigned  by  De  Raup^  was  th^ 
•assumption  of  the  principle,  that  contemplation  and  prayer  should 
he  the  chief  duties  of  a  monk  i  upon  which  Fleury  observes,  when 
the  monk  is  ^hut  up  in  his  cell  with  nothing  to  do,  what  seeurity 
have  you  that  he  will  read  a  good  book  and  pray  :  he  may,  for 
aught  you  pan  tell,  gape  and  ^o  to  sleep. — But  the  be^t  rpfutar 
tion  of  the  narrow,  though  sincere  opinion  of  the  Trappists  k^ 
found  equally  in  the  personal  character  of  Mabillon  and  his 
.brethren,  and  in  the  works,  which,  if  Pe  Ranc^  coyld,  he  wpuld 
have  crushed  in  the  very  germ.  If  there  be  any  aspect  under 
which  the  mind  can  possibly  tolerate  the  vows  pf  eelibacyi  it 
is  that  which  mpnachism  assumed  amopg^t  the  lathers  pf  S^ 
Maur.  All  that  wa^  ^opd  in  the  spirit  of  a  litemry  aeadpmy> 
they  possessed ;  but  wuhopt  its  tracasserm  and  jealopsie«.  With 
them,  literature  was  not  a  homage  to  the  intellect  of  mnn,  but 
a  wprk  of  obedience  to  God.  The  Benedictine  did  opt.  emplpy 
his  years  in  the  patient  deciphering  pf  the  manuscript,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  own  taste.  He  courted  not  the  ap- 
plause of  society,  won  by  the  epigrammatic  contrast  between  the 
grave  pursuits  of  the  mvanty  and  the  gay  brilliancy  of  the  salon. 
Nor  did  he  model  his  volume  in  anxious  waiting  upon  the  public 
appetite,  whose  demand  was  to  repay  his  invaluable  toil.  In 
place  pf  self-will,  in  place  of  vanity,  iii  place  of  lovp  •f  ^aipi  hp, 
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^  monk}  found  Bib  impulse  in  the  sinffle  and  simple  motiva  of 
employing  his  talent  for  the  service  of  the  Master  by  whom  every 
good  gift  is  bestowed.  Raised  up  as  teachers;  freely  dispensing 
the  treasure  freely  bestowed;  offering  the  fruits  of  their  know*- 
ledge  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar ;  fully  impressed  by  the  deepfeU 
importance  of  their  stations — not  given  by  man,  and  which  mto 
eottld  not  take  away — performing  works  whose  ac^pted  worth 
<N>uld  not  be  depreciated  by  oriticismf  nor  enhanced  by  praise ; 
tikey  proceeded  steadily  and  cheerfully  in  labours  which,  evtfn 
humanlv  speaking,  can  never  be  ripened  into  harvest  until  the 
hand  which  sowed  the  seed  is  mouldering  in  the  grave.  And 
herein  was  found  an  enduring  antidote  to  the  evils  which  poison 
literary  pursuits; — to  the  anxiety,  the  fretfulness,  the  envy,  the 
anger,  so  often  dooming  the  literary  enquirer  to  venation,  sorrow^ 
despiur. 

It  was  from  the  vast  collections  of  the  Benedictines  that  the 
French  historical  school  drew  their  materials.  M.  Thierry  says, 
and  truly,  that  the  works  of  solid  erudition  published  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  arenearly  equal  to  the  aesthetic  glories  of  h^ 
^e.  But  more  than  mere  materials  was  furnished  by  tne  Benedii^- 
tines.  They  were  something  better  than  antiquaries*  The  inward 
spirit  which  invigorated  and  directed  their  labours,  imported  a 
•tone  of  gravity  and  sobriety,  which  extended  itself  to  the  whole 
elass  of  literature,  of  which  their  works  formed  a  part*  When  the 
Acadfynie  4es  Inscriptions  was  in  a  nascent  state,  mu^h  of  the 
tone  of  the  Benedictines  entered  into  a  permanent  eombination 
With  it.  And  hence  arose  the  acumen,  the  general  accuracy,  the 
good  sense,  and  the  sound  critical  character  of  the  French  nisto^ 
med  school^  which  in  tb^e  attributes  yet  leaves  them  WfivaUed 
in  continental  Europe, 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  by  the  BenedictineSi 
heimme  the  inddcement  to  enter  the  fields  of  oriental  lore  and 
•dassical  antiquity*  Ecclesiastical  history  soon  drew  on  ^ivU  his* 
tory ;  or  rather  the  Benedictines  viewed  both  in  their  true  light, 
as  concurrent  developments  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
0(t\i^p^i$Hc  labours  of  the  ^  Congregation,'  and  which  perhaps 
constitutes  after  all,  their  ebiefest  pride,  this  is  not  the  place  tP 
speak ;  neither  can  we  notice  tliu^ir  works  on  paleeegraphy ;  but 
we  must  briefly  mention  their  contributions  to  French  history, 
whether  as  coUeotojs  of  materials  ^r  as  original  writers.  In  their 
latter  capacity,  however)  the  text  is  generally  subordinate  to  the 
original  instruments  and  authorities  bitroduced  oi  appended,  and 
upon  which  it  is  usually  a  species  of  perpetual  digest  or  com- 
mentary^  The  enormous  miscellaneous  oelUctiops-^the  amroges 
,i»  Umgm  MUinie^  as  the  French  call  them)  of  the  Benedictines— 
•  and  by  wUeh  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  productions  of  the  laiddle 
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sges  were  poured  out  at  onc6  upon  the  world — as  if  the  monk 
had  rushed  from  the  library  with  as  many  manuscripts  as  he 
could  carry  away — may  be  best  characterized,  as  to  their  con* 
tents,  by  negatives.  Vernacular  poetry,  excepting  when  di« 
rectly  connected  with  historical  subjects,  is  rigidly  excluded. 
Equally  so  are  the  sciences — astrology,  medicine,  aldiemy,  and 
mathematics.  But  the  whole  range  of  miscellaneous  literature 
was  harvested  by  the  Benedictines.  Of  such  collections,  the 
Spicilegium  of  Dom  Lucas  D^Achery,  published  in  thirteen  yo« 
lumes  quarto,  (1655—16779)  was  amongst  the  earliest  To  the 
several  volumes  are  added  able  dissertatory  prefaces ;  which  were 
injudiciously  abridged  in  an  otherwise  improved  subsequent  edi- 
tion. It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  wide  sweep  taken  by 
D'Achery,  he  has  included  some  curious  documents  relating  to 
England ;  amongst  others,  the  tnodus  tenendi  Parliamentarium^ 
which,  though  apocryphal,  forms  nevertheless  a  remarkaUe  pas- 
sage in  our  constitutional  history. 

The  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordints  Sancti  Benedictiy  in  nine  volumes 
folio,  by  Mabillon,  contains,  in  its  biographies,  materials  as 
well  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  for  the  civil  history  of  every  state 
in  communion  with  the  Western  Church,  during  the  period  which 
it  embraces ;  viz.  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
apparatus  to  this  inestimable  work,  and  more  particularly  the 
prefaces,  are  distinguished  by  the  most  clear  and  searching  cri- 
tical knowledge.  The  Analectay  also  published  by  Mabillon, 
are  prindpally,  though  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  They  are  the  choice  selection,  the  cream 
of  his  portfolio.  This  work  he  took  up  as  a  light  employment 
after  a  dangerous  illness ;  and,  as  all  things  are  light  or  heavy 
by  comparison,  the  good  father  found  a  very  pleasant  recrea- 
tion in  the  verses  of  Angelbert  and  Helduin,  and  the  epistles 
of  Chrodogang  and  Theodwulf.  From  Martene  and  Durand, 
whose  names  are  united  in  a  sort  of  antiquarian  firm,  we  have 
(1717)  the  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorunii  in  nine  volumes 
folio,  and  the  Veterum  Scripiomm  et  Monumentorum  hf^torico- 
rtim,  dogmaticorum^  et  moralium  AmpHssima  CoUectio^  and 
most  trulv  deserving  its  name,  in- nine  volumes  folio,  (17^4,) 
and  viduable  no  less  for  the  judgment  than  the  diligence  of  the 
collectors.  Many  of  the  works  contained  in  these  collections  are 
large  chronicles;  amongst  others,  Ralph  Coggeshall,  a  most 
valuable  authority  for  tw  reign  of  our  John  Lackland.  But  in 
these  labours  the  Benedictines  were  not  without  many  worthy 
rivals ;  amongst  whom  may  be  principally  noticed  the  Jesuit 
Labb^,  (I657»)  and  the  lawyer  Stephen  Baluze.  From  the 
first,  the  literary  public  obtamed  the  Nova  BiHiotheca  Manu- 
scrrptorum^  princifmlly)  though  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  the 
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history  of  Berri,  Limoges,  M&ine,  and  Anjou.  The  work,  also^ 
is  of  importance  to  the  English  historian ;  for,  besides  mach 
information  concerning  the  Plantagenets,  the  collection  contains 
the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  which  appears 
to  be  almost  unknown  to  our  English  antiquaries.  The  Dook 
has  become  exceedingly  rare,  and  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  re« 
print  of  the  Selby  history  to  the  energetic  Director  and  Trea- 
surer of  that  very  useful  and  active  association,  the  Camden 
ScK^iety.  The  Miscellanea  of  Baluze,  in  seven  volumes  octavo^ 
(1678,)  are,  as  the  title  promises,  discursive;  and  Italian  a£fair8 
bold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  collection ;  in  which  also,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  the  very  important  treatise  of  Lactantius, 
De  MortHms  Persecutorum^  from  a  unique  manuscript  in  the 
Colbertine  Collection,  and  which  had  been  in  a  manner  lost 
since  the  days  of  St  Jerome* 

Amongst  the  original  worics  of  the  Benedictines^  we  may  notice 
the  Annales  Ordims  Sancti  Benedicti^  by  Mabillon,  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  Acta  ;  aiul  the  GaUia  Christiana^  (lis 
yet  unfinished,)  are  prominent  for  their  weighty  and  accurate 
erudition.  The  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  begun  by  Dom  Maur 
d'Antin,  Dom  Durand,  and  Dom  Clemencet,  (1750,)  in  one 
volume  quarto,  and  expanded  into  three  folios  by  Dom  Clement^ 
though  more  ample  with  respect  to  France  and  the  great  fiefs  of 
the  French  crown,  concerns,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
states  of  the  world,  and  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  historical  en- 
quiry.^  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  the  gifts  we  owe  to 
Benedictine  learning  and  diligence,  is  the  great  Kecueil  des  His^ 
toriens  d^  Gatdes*  The  work,  in  its  present  shape,  having  been 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  the  venerable  Dom  Martin  Bou- 
quet, it  is  usually  quoted  by  his  name,  though  he  lived  only  to 
complete  the  first  eight  volumes,  published  1738-1752.  The 
sefaeme,  however,  had  originated^  and  the  collections  begun, 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  first  Cot'- 
pus  of  the  original  sources  of  French  history,  was  produced  by 
Pierre  Pitbou,  not  less  eminent  as  a  great  ^nd  practical  lawyer, 
than  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  collection  formed  two  volumes, 
(1588-96.)  The  texts  of  Pithou  are  not  always  correct ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  he  had  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
explorer  of  an  untravelled  country,  a  seeker  of  ruins  in  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  although  all  the  writers  whom  he  has  published  are  re- 
peated in  the  subsequent  collections,  yet  the  work  possesses  much 
interest  and  critical  value.  Marquard  Freberus,  a  name  so  hon- 
oured as  one  of  the  hard-headed  and  strong-armed  literary  pioneers 
of  Germany,  followed  Pithou  by  his  Corpus  Historite  FrancicB 
veteris  et  sincercBy  (1613,)  of  which  a  large  proportion,  how- 
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ever,  beliHigs  as  much  to  the  history  of  the  Empire  as  to  France 
properly  so  called. 

These  publications^  however,  are  of  little  moment  when  com- 
pared with  the  results,  imperfect  as  they  were  lefit,  of  the  zeal  and 
erudition  of  the  two  ^  Quercetani,'  the  Duchesnes.  Andrew, 
the  &ther,  had  collected,  according  to  a  plfm  which  he  set  forth 
in  1633,  the  materials  for  twenty-four  foUos,  of  which  he  giref 
^  intended  particulars.  The  first  fourteen  roloraes  were  to 
contain  the  general  historians  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  vemiun- 
ing  ten  those  of  the  provinces  and  great  fiefi  of  the  crown ;  a 
division  useful,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  null  as  to 
principle,  and  contributing  to  deepen  one  of  the  ruU^  the  onudres^ 
as  M.  Thierry  would  say,  which  have  tended  to  conduct  the  majw 
part  of  the  historians  of  France  out  of  the  right  path  of  enquiry 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  States*general  and  the  eonstitu* 
iian  of  the  French  monarchy.  For  tne  only  true  mode  of  in- 
:vestigating  the  progress  pf  the  monarchy  of  the  Oapets,  is  to 
«<9nsider  it  a  federative  empire,  composed  of  distinct  statei^ 
over  which  the  sovereign  had  a  very  unequal  authority— <"  vary- 
ing from  feudal  dependence  to  non^inal  supremacy ;  but  which, 
by  a  slow  course  of  events  and  cautious  policy,  were  ultimately 
compressed  rather  than  amalgamated  into  one  kingdom.  Na- 
poleon, whose  wonderful  penetration  supplied  the  place  of  book 
knowledge,  seized  the  truth  at  once,  when  he  said  that  France, 
under  the  old  government,  was  ^  plut6t  une  reunion  de  vingt 
^  royaumes  qu'un  seul  etat;'  but  he  did  i^ot  follow  up  the  truth 
Joiy  confessing  that  political  unioii  was  not  national  union,  and 
that  his  title  of  ^  Empereur  dee  Franfais'  was  as«  much  a 
misnomer  as  if  the  title  of  ^  Queen  of  the  Bpgiish '  were  to  be 
assumed  by  the  soveteign  of  our  insular  and  colonial  empire* 
Of  the  first  part  of  the  collections  of  Duehesne,  five  folios,  un- 
der the  title  of  Historim  Froncmiim  Scriptores  Comianei^  have 
•appeared)  (1638,  1 640,)  the  concluding  volumes  having  been  ^om- 

{>letod  by  his  son.  In  the  second  series,  Duchesne,  fortunately 
or  us,  iM^an  with.  Normandy ;  his  well-known  voiume,  the  His^ 
t^rim  Normanuotmm  Seriptor^B  Antiqm,  (1619,)  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  students  of  Englidi  history.  Hie  Ducbsnes  have 
given  neither  notes  nor  pvok^^omena.  Many  very  eompetest 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  hi- 
therto unedited  material,  and  that  they  should  appear  with  the 
simplicity  of  an  ediiio  princepa;  or,  at  furthest,  with  an  indication 
of  the  manuscripts  employed,  and  of  the  emendations  or  various 
readings  adopted  or  selected  by  the  editor,  f^eonomy  of  time 
affords  a  great  motive  in  favour  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  may  cpunterbalance,  and  in  our  opinion  sufficiently,  some 
of  the  obvious  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  against  it. 
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Such  were  tbe  endeavours  which  bad  been  made,  when  Colbert} 
in  1676>  formed  the  design  of  absorbing  the  materials  published) 
or  proposed  for  publication,  by  Duchesne,  in  one  ffrand  collection, 
to  contain  all  tbe  sources  of  French  history.  X)u  Cange,  who 
was  one  of  the  literary  council  of  the  minister,  quarrelled  with 
his  associates,  as  professed  antiquaries  generally  do — the  more 
dull  the  employment,  the  brighter  is  it  illuminated  by  the  flame 
of  discord.  No  progress  was  made,  and  these  dissensions,  foliowo 
ed  by  the  death  of  Colbert,  threw  the  scheme  into  abeyance.  The 

1»Ian  was  resumed  by  Le  Teillier,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  MabiU 
on  refused  to  undertake  the  work.  He  considered  the  history  of 
his  pwn  order  as  haying  the  first  claim  upon  his  exertions.  An* 
other  pause  ensued,  and  no  effectual  progress  was  made  until  the 

Sreat  Chancellor  I^  Aguesseau  directed  the  resumption  of  an  un^ 
^rtakipg  which  he  justly  considered  due  to  the  glory  of  the 
Frei9ch  name,  D' Aguesseau  delighted  in  constitutional  literature, 
and  the  conferences  of  the  learned  men  whom  he  had  selected  to 
assist  him,  of  whom  Pere  le  Long,  author  of  the  BibKothsqus 
tUsiorique  de  FraneCi  was  the  chief,  were  held  under  him  as  pr^ 
sidenl.  The  death  of  Le  Long  again  interrupted  the  work, 
when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Pom  Denis  de  Sainte  Miurthe, 
then  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Maur,  Dom  Bouquet 
was  apfiointed  to  the  task,  which  he  pursued  with  unremitting 
jseal  until  bis  death. 

The  corporate  organization  of  the  Congregation  enabled  them 
without  di^cuUy  to  find  qualified  successors.  The  Chancellor 
X^amoignon  and  tbe  President  Malesherbes,  emulating  the  ex- 
ample of  D'Aguesseau,  continued  to  encourage  theeomjHlers  by 
theii  kindness,  and  tp  assist  them  by  their  patronage ;  and  Male- 
sherbes  pr^^ed  at  the  meetings  held  during  the  progress  of  th^ 
work.  Haudiguier,  Poirier,  Housseau,  and  Precieux,  produced  vols. 
iz.-xi.,  (1737-1767) ;  Dom  Clement  and  his  assodate,  Dom  Brial, 
the  twQ  nest,  xu»  xiii»,  ( 1 78  U 1 786);  and  the  xivth  was  announced 
when  the  great  storm  burst  forth  which  annihilated  the  monarchy. 
Pom  Brial,  expelled  fr^m  his  monastery,  was  able  to  preserve  his 
materials.  He  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  blacdi  garment  of 
his  order ;  the  tyranny  of  revolutionary  liberty  relieved  him  from 
the  observances  of  St  Benedict,  but  no  leave  or  license  granted 
by  man  could  remove  the  restraint  of  his  vows  from  the  mind. 
.Continuing  his  tranquil  labours,  the  reign  of  terror  caused  him  no 
alarm.  In  the  midst  of  crowded  Paris  be  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  solitude.  Yet,  though  unnoticed,  he  was  not  unknown ;  and 
in  1796  the  Institute  determined  to  continue  the  Reeueil^  and 
Dom  Bouquet  was  invited  to  resume  his  task.  In  1805,  he 
was  aggregated  to  the  Institute.  The  monk,  the  uncompro- 
mising mcmk,  the  la$t  depositary  of  the  traditions  of  hi»  order, 
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took  his  seat  amongst  the  savans  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  eras ;  separated  but  by  a  small  while  if 
you  look  at  the  calendar,  but  by  ages  of  moral  and  intellectual 
catastrophes.  Yet,  with  all  this  disparity  between  the  monk  and 
his  associates,  there  was  nothing  quaint  or  repulsive  about  Dom 
Brial ;  as  his  days  were  lengthened,  so  was  more  respect  ren- 
dered to  him;  and  when  at  length  increasing  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  regular  attendance  at  the  Seances  of 
the  Academy,  they  adopted  the  singular  and  unprecedented 
resolution,  that  he  should  always  be  considered  as  present  in 
the  Assembly.  Dom  Brial  died  on  the  24th  May  1828,  being 
then  just  ninety-five  years  of  age,  having  completed  vols,  xiv.- 
xviii.,  (1806-1822);  he  had  begun  to  work  upon  the  xiztb, 
which  was  finished  by  MM.  Naudet  and  Daunou,  1833;  and 
these  gentlemen  have  just  brought  out  the  xxth  volume,  being, 
in  fact,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  intended  to  include  the  reigns 
from  St  Louis  to  Charles  iV.  The  latter  volumes  of  the  Be* 
cudl  are  historical  monuments  themselves,  indicating  in  their 
very  title-pages  the  accelerated  rapidity  of  the  march  of  history 
— the  eagle  of  Napoleon  succeeded  by  the  fleur^de^ys — and  the 
honoured  shield  of  ancient  France,  giving  way  in  turn  to  the 
heraldic  anomaly  of  the  crowned  charter. 

Six  volumes  more  will,  it  is  calculated,  complete  the  work, 
by  bringing  it  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL ;  ^nd  for  which  it  is 
believed  a  period  of  twenty  years  will  be  required. 

The  statement  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  sufficiently  show 
the  treasure  of  materials  which  it  contains  ;  and  they  have  been 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe  that  the  best  manuscripts  have  been  consulted,  and  the 
printed  texts,  often  very  defective,  restored  by  careful  and  criti- 
cal collation.  Dissertations  explanatory  of  curious  points  of 
policy,  manners,  laws,  and  history,  are  prefixed  to  the  several 
volumes.  Notices  and  notes,  critical  and  grammatical,  are  added, 
together  with  chronological  abstracts — giving  a  clear  summary  of 
the  facts  and  matters  connecting  the  statements  of  the  different 
sources  into  one  current  or  tabular  narrative.  Excellent  histo- 
rical, geographical,  verbal,  and  glossarial  indices  complete  the 
volumes,  explaining  and  rendering  the  contents  accessible,  and 
leaving  in  these  respects  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Great,  however,  as  the  merit  and  value  of  this  collection  is, 
its  utility  as  a  body  of  historical  evidence  is  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished by  the  mistaken  plan  of  arrangement  which  its  editors  have 
pursued ;  and  upon  which  we  shall  treat  at  length,  in  consequence 
of  its  importance  to  the  general  study  of  historical  literature ; 
for  most  truly  does  it  exemplify  the  observation  of  M.  Thierry, 
Le  pur  temoignage  des  nionumens  historiqttes  ne  petit  sortir  que 
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de  ces  monumens  pris  .dans  leur  ensemble  et  dans  leur  integriie. 
The  plan  was  not  adopted  without  much  consideration ;  but  it 
is  now  all  but  universally  considered  to  be  a  failure,  and  will,  we 
trust,  never  find  a  follower.  The  great  historical  collectors  before 
and  since  Dom  Bouquet— i«uch  as  Duchesne,  Pistorius,  Menke* 
nius,  Meibomius,  Struvius,  Leibnitz,  Reuber,  Freher,  Bongar- 
sius,  Muratori,  Lindenbrog,  Langebeck,  Petz,  Pertz,  Oeffelius, 
in  short,  all  except  Dom  Bouquet,  have  adopted  the  simple  and 
natural  plan  of  publishing  the  texts  of  their  authors  as  they  found 
them — ^giving  each  writer  a  place  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chro- 
nological order,  according  either  to  the  era  when  he  flourished, 
or  the  period  to  which  his  work  relates,  perhaps  also  classing 
those  belonging  to  different  regions  or  provinces — thus  forming 
one  consecutive  series,  through  which  the  enquirer  works  his 
way.     In  so  doing,  he  will  certainly  not  pursue  the  path  without 
care  and  labour.     It  is  well  known  that  ^he  ancient  chronicler 
frequently  copies  or  conveys  from  other  authors.     Many  do  the 
like:  But,  as  Sterne  (who  borrowed  the  simile  from  Old  Bur- 
ton) says,  ^  It's  only  pouring  out  of  one  bottle  into  another.' 
It  must  be  admitted^  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  medieval 
chroniclers  do  more  than  merely  appropriate  the  liquor;  they 
spare  themselves  even  the  trouble  of  decanting,  and  bring  the 
bottle  itself  into  their  own  bin.     Some  of  them  are  verbose  and 
declamatory,  committing  the  same  sins  in  bad  Latin  which  par- 
liamentary orators  do  in  good  English.     Some,  especially  the  writ- 
ers of  the  ^  Biographies  of  the  Saints,'  tell  very  strange  stories,  and 
broach  very  alarming  and  uncouth  opinions.    Others  make  mani- 
fest and  open  mistakes.    And,  lastly,  a  great  many  of  these  chron- 
icles extend  over  a  long  succession  of  yeieu'S.     And  to  those  who 
wish  to  attain  knowledge  by  a  raiUroaJdy  (a  royal  road  is  now  out 
of  the  question,)  and  to  perform  the  operation  of  making  books 
with  the  smallest  extent  of  head  and  hand  work — to  make  the 
greatest  show  of  quotations,  and  to  have  the  information  placed 
within  their  reach  all  ready  cut  and  dry — it. is  most  convenient 
to  have  the  matter  of  each  period  strained,  clarified,  and  brought 
together  in  a  volume.  The  convenience  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
obvious.   The  repetitions  and  prolixities  of  the  chroniclers,  often 
occasion  much  waste  of  time  to  those  who  have  to  pore  over  their 
pages.     To  select  the  information  requires  judgment;  and  there 
is  much  labour  in  consulting  tome  after  tome — often  of  enor- 
mous size.    Therefore  Dom  Bouquet  and  his  successors  adopted 
the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  concentrate  their  materials,  by  expun- 
ging all  supposed  irrelevant  matter ;  and  then  dividing  such  matter 
into  eras  or  periods,  according  to  the  scheme  which  he  describes 
(though  not  completely)  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume: — 
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*  NcmS  coupons  nos  cbroniques :  nous  prenons  d'abord  tout  ce 

*  qui  tegafde  la  premiere  race  t  €fnsuite  ce  qui  eoncerne  la  ^ecoisde. 

*  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  troisi^me,  lious  fixetotld  d^  dpdq[tieS 

*  au^quelles  nous  coUperons  les  cbroniques  :  par  exsttnple,  depuis 

*  Hugues  Capet  jusqu'  A  la  fin  du  tigne  de  Louis  VI  I,  c*fcgtiJ 

*  dire,  depuis  Tan  98?  jusqu'  en  1180.     .     .     .     II  serait  inutile 
^  de  nous  objecter  que  les  chroniqued  ainsi  d^coup^es,  perdent 

*  beaucoup  de  leur  force :  on  ne  cherche  dam  le^  chromques  que 

*  Us  faits  ;  et  le  plus  sourent  ces  faits  n'ont  aucune  connexion 

*  les  tins  avec  les  autres.   D'ailleurs  nous  Hoiiimes  Sodvent  abUgis 

*  de  retfaticber  de  cesi  cfbroniques  bien  des  ehoses  qui  nous  sont 

*  ^traftgetes :  si  on  pent  en  fetrancher,  on  petit  anssi  divider.' 

Never  trere  the  various  powers  of  the  great  peacemaker  heti^t 
exemplified  thaA  in  fhis  passage.  The  whole  argaiheilt  i^ 
grounded  upon  the  assumption  which  the  si  itfvolv^s,  that  the  pre^ 
mises  have  been  granted ;  for  the  proposition  that  nothing  bttf 
acts  are  thought  for  in  the  Chronicles,  cotild  Only  emanate  from 
those  who  had  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  cdticernirig  the  nature 
of  historical  documents,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  intes- 
figations  of  history.  Thus  pursued,  the  colleetion  of  historical 
materials  loses  its  integrity,  and  becomes,  whatever  may  be  it^ 
bulk,  not  a  judicious  selection  of  authorities — for  an  editor  must 
always  select  his  muniments — but  a  mere  collection  of  quotations. 
Whenever  Bouquet  and  his  continuators  hatr6  been  able?  to  eaftf 
out  his  plan  to  its  full  and  desired  extent^  a  process  is  pefrforAied,* 
which,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  departed  retain  atty  afi^e-^ 
tion  for  their  literary  productions — any  sympathy  for  the  stiffer- 
ings  of  the  progeny  of  the  brain — would  furnish  a  new  ehfiipter 
in  the  calamities  of  authors.  All  matter  which  th^  editor  consi- 
ders as  fabulous  or  irrelevant,  or  which  has  been  told  any  wher^ 
else,  is  struck  out :  sometimes  a  book  is  expnnged,  sometimes  a 
chapter-**  stoietimes  a  section — sometimes  a  paragraph— some^i- 
times  a  line — ^sometimes  a  few  words.  The  text,  or  rather  its 
shreds  so  castigated,  is  then  dissected  into  larger  o^  Sinatiei'  pot^ 
ikft^j  or  e*6erpts,  which  ate  arranged  chronologieally  aceo#din^ 
to  thi«  periods  or  eras  to  which  they  belong ;  so  that  th^  reader 
has  to  hunt  after  the  fragments  through  three  or  four  vc*titttc*, 
and  ift  soifie  instances,  {e,  g,  the  Chronicle  of  St  tterfis,)  ftearly 
Ihrongh  the  whole  colleetion.  Well,  therefore,  has  Siilmondi  re* 
ifitarked,  in  a  passage  which  is  of  ^  mueh  importaifCe  in  fontH 
ing  a  right  judgment  upon  thi»  subject,^  that  We  shall  t^anserib^ 
it  entire  :^- 

<  Malgr6  tons  les  rf6fauts  de  la  narration  dtt  moifie  Ordericu^  Vhali^, 
jfeott  extreme  prolfxite,  son  desordre,  ses  contifrtifels  retouts  6ri  iirri^re,  et 
son  genftt  pour  le  merveilleux  le  flus  absttrde,  nous  fte  nous  ^paronis  pas 
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fiios  re^ts  cPaii  4critaf&  ^  noiM  initioit  ^m  tons  les  prejdj^  et  toiit«s 
les  MssioiHi  popukures  de  son  6poqne,  et  qai^  k  propos  de  ee  que  ncma  ne 
dtorioiu  point  suroiry  nous  aprenoit  souyent  ee  que  nous  aurions  eherche 
partottt  ailleurs  en  rain.  L'auteur  declare  que,  parvenu  k  T^ge  de  soi- 
xante-sept  ans,  et  fatigue  par  la  vieillesse  et  par  les  infirmites,  11  desire 
finir  une  histoire  qui  ne  lui  pr^sente  plus  d'altrait,  au  milieu  des  calami- 
tes  dont  TEurope  est  afflig^e.  De  longs  extraits  d*Orderic  Vitalis  ont 
kik  imprimis  dans  le  tome  xii.  des  Historiens  de  France,  et  dans  les  pre- 
c^efls ;  niais  its  ont  kxk  mofcel^s,  d'apr^s  le  malbeureux  fiyst^me  adopte 
potir  cette  collection^  de  itidnidre  k  fendre  impossible  de  compendre  le 
pian  de  at  autitir,  d«  Ui  Hte  dtee  iniSrity  ou  dejug^r  de  la  croyance 
^U  mMii.  11  Mt  bien  fMmux  qae  les  sarans  labonenx  qai  ont  form^ 
ee  r«etieil  natioitfl«  mettent  si  sotirent  celui  qui  yent  juger  par  soi  mdmef 
iboe  la  n^eessit^  de  rec^orir  aux  otlginaux  fu'ils  devaient  reproduirt,  et 
quiie  n*antfaii  qu'extrmre. — (SisMONf>l|  Hist,  de  Frtm,,  t«  258.) 

Suefa  Is  the  opinion  of  H  eaotfl  cotnpetent  jtidge,  when  ilpeaklngr 
ittdd&niMy  (^tbe  Mecneil;  and  were  he  ealled  upon  to  pass  a 
direet  jttdgmeltt,  we  have  eood  grounds  for  asserting  that  he 
wotild  ptfonootiee  a  mote  decided  condemnation  of  the  plan. 
And  no  one  who  hum  pluctkally  worked  upon  the  Becueil  des 
iliitari0k$f  not  a*  a  mefe  book  of  reference,  but  in  reglilar 
study,  cati  avoid  ag^reeing  with  Sismondi^  in  ef&tirely  disappro^ 
ting  a  plan  whi^h  has  arisen  fi'otn  the  thofougb  misconceptioif 
of  the  duty  belonging  to  art  editor^  as  a  reporter  and  exami^ 
Mt  of  historieat  evldenc€f^  for  the  use  of  the  historical  student 
09  the  historical  ^nqoiret'  Think  but  about  it,  and  there  is  no 
ttflculty  in  detetainifilg  what  the  editor  ought  to  do;  The 
editor's  province  is  d»pTy  that  of  collecting  the  materials,  and 
4oteg  somewhat  in  a  lielping  wsiy  towards  laying  the  foun- 
dations ;  but  not  to  hew  and  fashion  the  brick  and  stone,  or  to 
false  the  walla.  Let  the  edited  carefully  investigate  and  point 
wvi  the  sources  of  the  annals.  Let  him  give  bis  Judgment  upofi 
the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript*  Let  him  add  all  the  infer- 
nation  which  can  tend  to  elucidate  the  text,  or  identify  the 
author;  hut,  having  done  all  this,  hte  task  is  ended.  It 
■met  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  value  and  application 
of  the  evidence  thus  brodght  before  him^  He  is  the  architect 
wh«  16  to  gift,  teat,  ancl  try  the  materials  thus  collected  for  hiil 
Qte  ^ — to  empkiy  what  he  eonfoders  as  ^outicl^  and  to  cast  away,  if 
Iw  thiaka  fit,  whatever^  according  to  bis  judgment,  may  injufe 
the  edifice's  solidity.  But  Dom  BcrvNqfiiet  does  not  give  y oti  leave  to 
4o  so.  He  only  fstnisbes  you  with  the  information  which,  in  kis 
^fkiton^  ought  to  be  known  ;  and  hence,  as  M.  Thierry  observes 
with  tespeet  to  the  selections  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  L^i^vdi^re, 
1m  is  alwns  in  danger  of  deluding  you  into  a  oite-'fnded  theory, 
though  Hithout  any  intention  Of  deceiving  you.  From  what 
Doan  Bo«quei  expunges^  you  are  inexorably  and  irrevocably  ex- 
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eluded ;  and  believing  himself  that  ./&c/^  only  aresoug'ht  for  in  the 
Chronicle,  he  bounds  your  capacity  by  the  measure  of  his  own. 
Dom  Bouquet,  and  those  who  advocate  his  plan — for  he  has 
some  few  adherents  in  this  country — ^forget,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  productions  of  the  medieval  writers  are  to  be  viewed  in  a 
double  capacity — not  only  as*  records  of  facts,  or  what  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  such,  but  also  as  monuments  of  literature. 

We  want  to  do  more  than  hear  the  story.  We  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  narrator.  Facts  only  form  a  part  of  history. 
History  is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from  the  dry  narrative  of 
events,  from  dates  and  names,  but  from  all  the  accompaniments 
which  show  the  intellectual  character  of  the  times.  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  and  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  preface  their  histories  of 
England  and  the  Empire  with  the  annals  of  the  world,  deduced 
from  age  to  age,  untiPthe  narration  passes  into  the  states  of  me- 
dieval Christendom.  Expunge  these  encumbrances,  says  the  cri- 
tic— needless,  in  our  advanced  state  of  historical  knowledge)  the 
crude  and  capricious  extracts  of  the  ignorant  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery. Follow  the  advice  of  such  a  critic — strilce  out  the  monkish 
narrative,  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  yet  mixed  with 
the  fond  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  the  Greek  hagiojogist — 
omit  the  compilations  from  Orosius  and  Justin,  from  Josephus 
and  Eusebius — and  you  obliterate  the  whole  memorial  of  the 
spirit  of  ancient  historical  study,  that  from  which  its  life  Was 
derived — the  spirit  which  taught  the  great  and  important  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  that  the  true  mode  of  appreciating  history,  is  to 
consider  the  fate  of  each  race  and  nation  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
stream  by  which  Almighty  Providence  carries  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

A  monkish  chronicler  may  abound  with  biblical  text?,  which  the 
critic  views  as  impertinencies :  are  these  excluded  ?  You  lose 
all  the  proofs  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  prevailing  of  Holy 
Scripture  during  the  middle  ages — a  knowledge  so  inadequately 
appreciated  by  those  who  erroneously  represent  that  period  as 
one  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  cast  away.  You  lose 
also  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  led  the  learned  to  place  all 
knowledge  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  word.  Nay,  even  to 
seek  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  daily  events  in  Scripture 
language,  not  irreverently,  but  upon  the  conviction  that  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  universal.  The  critic  proceeds  in 
is  precepts  for  mutilation,  and  descants  upon  the  defective  re- 
dundancy of  the  chronicler,  and  the  necessity  of  trimming  him 
down,  so  as  to  please  our  ears  polite.  The  monk  sermonizes-^ 
dully,  without  doubt ;  but  he  instructs  you  according  to  the  moral 
standard  of  his  age,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  lessons 
you  receive.    His  quotations  from  the  classics  are  trite,  «nd  fit  only 
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for  the  scboolboy. — Granted;  but  they  reveal  the  extent  of  his 
classical  knowledge.  His  turgid  eloquence  is  fatiguing. — Be  it 
so ;  he  will  not  tire  you  long ;  listen  to  him  with  profit,  as  display- 
ing the  tone  of  his  cultivation.  The  Latin  is  barbarous,  the 
phrase  vague  and  empty  of  reasoning. — May  be  so ;  but  you 
nave  to  learn  his  monkish  dialect ;  and,  except  by  comparison 
of  text  with  text,  whence  are  to  be  collected  the  materials  for 
the  glossary  ?  He  deals  in  signs  and  portents,  firedrakes,  fighting 
armies,  and  bloody  banners  in  the  welkin,  and  stars  showering  from 
the  sky. — True ;  but  let  them  be  studied  by  the  meteorologist 
as  the  only  recorded  traces  of  the  cyclical  recqrrences  of  the  elec- 
tric stream,  or  of  the  shower  of  the  aerolithe— He  abounds  with 
fubulousi  legends.  They  are  the  relics  of  national  traditions,  the 
slight  and  yet  certain  proofs  of  the  connexion  existing  between 
races  now  spread  over  the  globe. — If  he  borrows  largely  from 
other  chronicles,  you  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  writers  so  copied 
were  diffused  or  received  as  standard  authorities — points  of  very 
great  importance  in  fixing  the  value  of  historical  evidence.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  absence  of  quotations  from  Ingtdphtis  in  our 
English  chronicles,  goes  very  far' to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  pronounced  the  work  so  called,  to  be  a  late  fabrication. 
And  if  facts,  accurately  told  by  others,  are  by  your  chronicler 
related  with  slovenliness,  or  error,  or  distortion,  you  are  furnished 
with  a' test  by  which  you  can  estimate  his  judgment,  accuracy, 
and  credibility.  Just  as  look,  dress,  manner,  even  tone,  are 
watched  by  the  judge  during  the  examination  of  the  witness,  and- 
assist  him  as  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  the  spoken  words^ 
of  the  evidence — so  do  all  the  minuter,  nay  the  minutest,  pecu- 
liarities of  the  text,  equally  aid  the  judgment  of  the  critical 
enquirer. 

A  few  samples  taken  from  a  medieval  writer,  here  given  en- 
tire, but  in  which  the  passages,  expunged  by  Bouquet,  are  distin- 
guished by  italics,  will,  however,  better  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate the  practical  working  of  the  scheme.  We  have  seen 
that  Dom  Bouquet  considered  that  the  reader  of  a  chronicler 
sought  nothing  but  facts ;  and  that  whatever  matter  was  irrelevant 
or  strange  to  the  history  of  Fralnce,  should  be  removed.  And  some 
examples  shall  be  given  from  the  mutilated  Ordericus,  to  which 
Sismondi  refers : — 

*  Porro  Burgenses,  quia  Regi  fideles  erant,  nee  ilium  aliqualenus  of- 
fendere  volebant,  ut  Julianse  adventum  plurihus  nociturum  intellexerunt, 
protinus  Regi  ut  Britolium  properanter  venerit  mandaverunt.  Pro- 
vidus  Rex  [illud  recoUenSy  ah  audaci  Cuinone,  CcBsari  dictum,  in  belli 
neyotiis. 

Telle  moras,  semper  nocuit  differre  paratis,']  auditis  Bur- 
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geb^um  Iegati0i^bii8>  Britoliuin  concitus  ye&it  et  portis  ei  gratulanter 
apertis  in  yillam  intmviU  Deinda  fidelibus  incolis  pro  fidei  derotione 
^ratios  egit,  et  ne  sol  mHites  aliquid  ibi  raperent  pr^boit:  muni- 
cipinmye,  in  quo  procax  filia  ejus  se  occluserat^  obsedit.  Tunc  ilia 
undiqiie  anxia  fuit,  et  quid  ageret  nesciyit :  pro  certo  cognoscens  patrem 
suum  sibi  nimis  iratum  illuc  advenisse,  et  obsidionem  circa  castellum 
positam  sine  trophoeo  non  dimissurtim  fore.  [Tandem,  sicut  Solomon 
me,  nan  est  malitia  super  malitiam  mulkris,  manum  suam  in  Christum 
Domini  mttterepmecogitavitfj  unde  loqui  cum  patre  fraudulenter  petivit. 
Rex  autem  tant»  fraudis  feminse  nescius  ad  colloquium  venit,  quern  in- 
fausta  s€4>oles  interficere  yoluit.  Nam  balistam  tetendit,  et  ss^ittam  ad 
patrem  traxit;  sed  protegente  Deo,  non  l«Bsit.' — (Ordericus  Vitalis, 
p.  848.) 

Of  course,  the  mere  ^t  of  Juliana's  treason  against  her 
father,  would  have  been  sufficiently  recorded  without  the  verse 
of  Lucan  and  the  text  from  Proverbs  ;  but  it  is  this  quaint 
erudition  of  the  chronicler,  by  which  we  realize,  so  to  speak, 
the  personality  of  the  writer.  It  identifies  Ordericus,  and  gives 
you  a  recollection  of  the  living  man,  instead  of  an  abstract 
idea;  and,  besides,  do  not  the  woids  expunged  really  contain 
facts  which  no  historian  would  wish  to  neglect  ?  We  are  brought 
into  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Ouches  in  Normandy,  as  it 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  you  may  behold  the  Roman 
poet  and  St  Jerome's  Vulgate  on  the  shelves.  We  learn  how 
the  classics  were  searched  for  ornament,  and  the  Scriptures  for 
illustrations  of  human  nature.  We  are  reminded  that  Henry  was 
an  anointed  king,  and  we  learn  how  much  the  royal  priesthood, 
according  to  public  opinion,  (for  Ordericus  is  a  faithful  organ  of 
that  opinion,)  added  to  the  respect  commanded  by  the  sovereign. 

As  another  specimen  of  the  result  of  this  supposed  adherence 
to  fiictSj  take  the  following  description  of  the  monastery  of  Bee, 
and  of  the  course  of  study  which  was  pursued  there  : — 

<  Defuncto  Herluino,  qui  fundator  et  primus  Abbas  Beccensis  monas- 
terii  extitit,  [et  multis  carismatibits  Jlorens,  Ecclesiae  Jiliis  in  vita  sua 
sine  dolo  pf^^uit  .*]  venerabilis  Anseimus  multiplici  litterarum  scientia 
pleniter  imbutus  successit,  et  prcefatum  Coenobium  doctis  ac  devotis  fra- 
tribus,  donante  Deo,  laudabiliter  replevit.  [Dein  aucto  servorum  Dei 
numerOy  copia  rerum  non  defuit,  sed  cov^uentibus  amicis  nobilibus  ac 
necessariis  Jratribus  necessaria  ubertas  honorijftce  provenUJ]  Ad  con- 
cilium probatissimi  sophistae  clerici  et  laici  concurrebant,  et  dulcia 
veritatis  verba,  quae  de  ore  ejus  fluebant,  fautoribus  justitise  quasi  sermones 
Angeli  Dei  placebant.  [Hie  natione  Italtis,  Lar^ancum  secutus  Beccum 
expetiity  et  instar  Israelitarum  aura  divitiisque  ^gyptiorum,  id  est 
seculari  eruditione  Phihsophorum  onustus,  terram  repromissionis  de- 
sidei'anter  adiit,  Monachtis  autem  facius,  ccelestis  iheoria  omnimodis  m- 
hcBsitj  et  de  uberrimo  fonte  sophice  mellifiua  doctrince  Jluenia  copios^ 
prqftidit,  Obscuras  sacrts  Scriptures  sententias  solerter  indagavit, 
strenue  verbis  qftt  scriptis  dilucidavit,  etpexphxa  Trophelarum  dicta  sa* 
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-luhrker  enotUmiJ]  Omnia  verba  ejus  utilia  erant,  et  benevolos  auditores 
^dificabant.  Dociles  discipuli  epistolas  tjpicosque  sermones  ejus,  scripto 
retiQuerunt :  quibus  aifatim  *  debriati  non  solum  sibi,  sed  et  aliis  multis 
son  mediocriter  profecerunt.  Hoc  Guliielmus  et  Boso  successores  ejus 
multipliciter  senserunt,  qui  tanti  Doctoris  syntagmata  insigniter  sibi 
hauserunt,  et  sitientibus  inde  desiderabilem  potum  krgiter  propinave- 
mnt.  rAnselmus  affahiUs  et  mansuetus  eraty  et  cunetis  strnpticiter  inter- 
TOffcmtiSns  charitativi  respondehat.  Inquirentibus  amici§  pie  libros  edi- 
eHi  mir€B  subiilitaHs  etc  projttnditatis  de  Trinitatey  de  Veritatey  de  Libera 
'etrhitrioy  de  Casu  diaboliy  et  Cur  Deus  homo  foetus  est.  Fama  sapienti^e 
Mujns  didascali  per  totam  Latinitatem  dimdgata  est ;  et  Hectare  borue 
^inionis  efusy  Ocddentalis  Ecclesia  nobiliter  *  dehriata  est.']  Ingens  in 
Ecclesia  Beccensi  liberalium  artium  et  sacrae  lectionis  sedimen  per  Lan- 
franci^m  coepit,  et  per  Anselmum  magnified  crevit :  ut  inde  plures  procQ- 
derent  egregii  Doctores,  et  providi  nautae,  ac  spirituales  aurigae,  quibus 
ad  regendum  in  hujus  seculi  stadio  divinitus  habenae  commissae  sunt 
Ecclesiae.  \_Si  ex  bono  usu  in  tantum  Beccenses  Ccenobitoe  studiis  lit- 
terarum  sunt  dediti,  et  in  qucestione  sen  prolatione  saci'orum  cenigmattan 
ntiliumve  sermonum  insistunt  seduliy  ut  peni  omnes  videaniur  PhilosO" 
phi  .•  et  ex  cMocatione  eorum  eliam  qui  videnlur  inter  eos  illiteratiy  et 
vocantur  rusticiy  possint  ediscere  s^i  commoda  spftmantes  Grammatici, 
Affahilitate  mutua,  et  caritaUs  dtdcedine  in  Domini  cultu  gaudent,  et 
iryhtigoLbili  religioncy  ut  vera  docet  eos  sapientioy  poUent.  De  hospita- 
iitate  Beccensvum  sufficienter  eloqui  nequeo.  Interrogati  Burgundiones 
et  Hispam,  aliique  de  longe  seu  de  prope  adventantes  respondeant :  et 
quanta  benignitate  ab  eis  suscepti  fuerinty  sine  frauds  prof er  ant y  eosque 
in  similibus  imitare  sine  fictione  satagant,  Janua  JBeccensium  patet 
omni  viatori,  eorumque  pants  nulli  denegatur  charitativi  petenti,  Et 
quid  plura  de  eisdem  loquar?  Ipsos  in  Bonis  perseverantes  custodiat,  et 
ttd  portum  salutis  incolumes  perducat,  qui  gratis  coepity  peragitque 
honum  quod  in  eis  comseat,^'\ — (Ordericus  Vitalis,  pp.  529>  530,) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  italics  that  five  passages  are  expunged 
from  the  text,  in  order  to  furnish  the  historical  reader  with  a 
more  useful  and  manageable  volume.  And  now — let  us  exa- 
mine what  is  gained  by  the  curtailment.  The  literary  history  of 
a  country  would,  by  most  enquirers,  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  integral  portion  of  its  general  history*  Dom  Bouquet's  theory 
compels  the  editors  to  think  not ;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  expunge  the  passages  relating  to  Bee; 
and  thus  compel  the  stuaent  of  French  history  to  remain  in  igno- 
•ranee  of  the  merits  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing  and  influ- 
ential seminafy  of  the  age — holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  that 
genealogy  of  intellect  in  which  France  may  justly  find  her  chief- 
est  pride. 

But  besides  the  information  thus  suppressed  with  respect  to 
the  general  history,  the  expunged  passages  afford  other  points  of 

*  i.  e.  Inebriatii  Inebriata. 
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information  of  considerable  value.  Lanfrano  has  very  generally 
enjoyed  the  credit  of  being  the  restorer  of  the  Latin  language 
throughout  Europe.  *  A  Tegard  de  la  langue  Latine  en  particulier, 
^  on  convenait  des  le  meme  temps  que  Lanfrauc  avait  reussi  a 
'  Tepurer  et  la  polir  ;  on  allait  meme  jusqu'a  pretendre  que  ses 
^  lefons  lui  avaient  rendu  toute  son  ancienne  splendeur.'*  From 
this  source,  probably,  the  opinion  has  been  generally  propagated 
amongst  modern  writers.  The  foundation,  however,  for  this 
opinion  must  be  ascribed  to  an  expression  employed  by  his  bio*- 
grapher,  Milo  Crispinus :  *  Fuit  quidam  vir  magnus,  Italia  ortus^ 
'  quern  Latinitas  in  antiquum  scientise  statum  ab  eo  restituta  tota, 

*  supremum  debito  cum  amore  et  honore  agnoscit  magistrum, 
'  nomine  Lanfrancus.  Ipsa  quoque  in  liberalibus  studiis  magistra 

*  gentium  Grsecia,  discipulos  illius  libenter  audiebat  et  admira- 

*  batur.' — To  this  passage  Dom  D' Achery  has  added  an  explana- 
tory note  or  gloss,  by  which  his  followers  have  been  deceived. 
^  Lanfrancus  LatincB  lingtuB  restitutor,  et  Grsecse  non  ignarus-' 
Now,  it  is  rather  singular  that  some  suspicion  as  to  this  construc- 
tion of  the  phrase  was  not  awakened  by  the  known  fact,  that 
great  as  were  the  merits  of  thk  deeply  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
he  could  scarcely  possess  the  merits  so  ascribed  to  him — the  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  accompanied  by  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  scholarship  and  elegance,  being  already 
widely  diflFused.  But  the  real  sense  is  made  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  words  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  relating  to  Anselm,  which 
the  editors  have  expunged.     *  Fama  sapientiae  hujus  didascali 

*  per  totam  Latinitaiem  divulgata  est ;  et  nectare  bonae  opinioni 

*  ejus,  occidentalis  ecclesia  nobiliter  debriata  est.'     What,  there- 
fore, is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Milo  Crispinus?     With 
Ordericus  as  a  commentator,  it  becomes  sufficiently  clear.     The 
suppressed  text  is  the  best  interpreter.     Lanfranc  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  chief  professor  throughout  Xa^m%;  that  is,  through- 
out the  Roman  or  Western  Church,  or  Western  Christendom. 
Even  upon  the  assumption  that  the  question  had  been  of  no 
interest,  this  example  proves  the  importance  of  ancient  unmuti- 
lated  texts  for  philological  purposes.     In  the  case  of  Ordericus, 
we  can  fortunately  turn  to  the  unmutilated  original  in  the  edition 
of  Duchesne.     But  had  the  chronicler  continued  in  manuscript, 
Le  would  have  received  the  same  treatment  from  his  unmercifiil 
editor;  and  then,  how  could  the  reader  in  Great  Britain,  at 
Edinburgh,  or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  London,  where  not  a 
single  manuscript  of  Ordericus  exists,  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency ?     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  passage  would  have 
been  wholly  lost. 

♦  Hist.  Lit*  de  la  France^  voL  vii.  p.  77. 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  from  pursuing  this  examination  to  the  ex« 
tent  which  is  desirable  ;  but  one  example  more  must  be  allowed* 
It  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  first  or  opening  chapter  : — 

'  *  Bernardns  Burgundise  partibus,  Fontanis,  oppido  patris  sni,  oriun* 
das  fuit,  parentibus  Claris  secundum  dignitatem  saeculi,  sed  dignioribus 
ac  nobilioribas  secundum  Christianae  religionis  pietatem.  Pater  ejus 
Tecelinns,  yir  antiquae  et  legitimse  militise  fuit,  cultor  Dei,  justicis  tenax* 
Evangelicam  namque  secundum  instituta  Praecursoris  Domini  militiam 
agens,  neminem  concutiebat,  nemini  faciebat  calumniam,  contentus  sti- 
pendiis  suis,  quibus  ad  omne  opus  bonum  abundabat.  Sic  consilio  et 
armis  serviebat  temporalibus  dominis  suis,Tit  etiam  Domino  Deo  suonon 
negligeret  reddere  quoad  debebat.  Mater  Aleth,  ex  castro  cui  nomert 
Mons-Barus  ;  et  ipsa  in  ordine  suo,-  apostolicam  regulam  tenens,  subdita 
Tiro,  sub  eo  secundum  timorem  Dei  domum  soam  regebat.  operibus  mi* 
sericordise  insistens,  filios  enutriens  in  omni  disciplina.  Septem  quippe 
liberoS  genuit  non  tam  viro  suo  quam  Deo^  sex  mares>  feminam  tmam : 
mares  oranes  monachos  futures,  feminam  sanctimonialem.  Deo  namque 
(ut  dictum  est)  non  saeculo  generans,  singulos  mox  ut  partu  ediderat, 
jpsa  manibus  propriis  Domino  offerebat.  Propter  quod  etiam  alienis 
nberibus  nutriendos  committere  illustris  femina  refugiebat,  quasi  cum 
lacte  materno  materni  quodammodo  boni  infundens  eis  naturam.  Cum 
autem  crevissenf,  quamdiu  sub  manu  ejus  erant,  eremo  magis  quam  curiso 
nutriebaty  non  patiens  delicatioribus  assuescere  cibis,  sed  grossioribus 
et  communibus  pascens ;  et  sic  eos  prseparans  et  instituens.  Domino  in* 
spirante,  quasi  continuo  ad  eremum  transmittendos/ 

This  brief  view  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevailing  in  a  noble, 
knightly  family — the  absence  of  the  pride  of  birth — the  humble 
moderation  of  principle — the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  the 
parents — the  separation  of  their  children  from  the  world — 
•presents  surely  an  invaluable  picture  for  the  historian.  But 
Dom  Brial,  strictly  adhering  to  the  pattern  of  his  predecessors, 
expunges  the  passage  as  a  superfluity.  And  with  the  same 
desire  to  lessen  the  labours  of  his  readers,  by  not  distract- 
ing them  with  irrelevant  matter,  he  draws  his  pen  through  the 
whole  narrative  of  Bernard's  preaching  the  crusade  in  Germany ; 
which,  as  Sismondi  truly  observes,  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  saint's  political  history. 

After  such  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lively  value  of 
ancient  evidence  is  frittered  away  and  extinguished  by  this  pro- 
cess of  comminution,  who  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  collection 
does  in  itself  offer  impediments  and  discouragements  to  historical 
enquiry  ? — As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Secueil  doubles  th^ 
expense  and  trouble  of  historical  investigation.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  study  the  history  of  France  from  its  sources,  can  pos- 
sibly  dispense  with  this  work.  The  correctness  of  the  texts, 
the  notes,  and,  above  all,  the  admirable  indexes,  render  the  col- 
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lectloD  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  historical  library.    But 
it  inust   also   contain   all   the   several  works  from  which   th4 
Mecueil  is  formed.     The  student  must  possess  both;  he  must 
have  Dom  Bouquet,  and  all  Dom  Bouquet's  materials  besides. 
These  must  be  consulted  whenever  the  fearful  asterisks  shine 
upon  a  hiatus.     If  we  seek  to  pass  beyond  the  letter  into  the 
spirit,  the  unmutilated  text  must  be  opened ;  and,  if  the  reader 
be  unwilling  to  perform  this  labour,  he  will  incur  the  perpetual 
risk  of  losing  some  important  passage,  or,  what  is  much  worse,, 
of  missing  the  sense,  strength,  and  bearing  of  the  materials 
which  he  employs.     Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  editors,  who,, 
by  adopting  this  artificial  but  erroneous  plan,  have  so  signally 
failed,  were  not  half-read  and  half-witted  fastidious  literati ; — men 
who  would  sneer  at  a  legend — take  offence  at  a  barbarism — 
sneak  away  from  a  diflSculty — or  shrink  from  toil.     No;  they 
were  hard-neaded,  faithful,  learned — broken  into  the  calling,  and 
imbued  with  reverence  for  the  past.     If  they  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  task,  who  can  be  expected  to  succeed  ? 

The  process,  indeed,  of  mutilation,  amputation,  and  excision,  as- 
projected  by  Dom  Bouquet,  would  require  not  merely  an  unattain- 
able delicacy  in  taste,  but  a  superhuman  prescience  in  the  hand  of 
the  operator.     Historical  science  is  advancing  as  fast  as  all  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  No  editor,  however  much  tact  or 
cleverness  he  may  possess,  can  possibly  tell  what  precious  metal 
may  be  hereiafter  extracted,  by  new  methods  of  analysis,  from  the 
ore  which  he  casts  away.    The  indications  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Romans  is  traced  through  the 
middle  ages,  have  only  become  apparent  since  Savigny,  led  by 
Dubos,  recovered  the  true  theory  of  medieval  history.  The  tradi- 
tions, wild  and  romantic,  which  mark  the  origin  and  migrations  of 
the  different  races,  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  deciphered.  We 
are  just  discovering  the  key ;  and  a  curious  example  may  be 

fiven  of  the  manner  in  which  such  knowledge  now  avails  us^ 
.ord  Lyttelton  plainly  and  accurately  follows  his  original,  in 
describing  the  arms  given  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  when  he 
received  the  order  of  knighthood  :  *  they  brought  him  a  lance 

*  of  ash  armed  with  the  steel  of  Poitou,  and  a  sword  from  the 

*  royal  treasury,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  from  old  times,  being 

*  the  workmanship  of  Ga/aw,  the  most  excellent  of  all  sword^ 

*  smiths^  who  had  exerted  in  forging  it  his  utmost  art  and  labour* 

*  A  skilful  swordsmith  was  then  so  necessary  to  a  warrior,  that 

*  it  is  no  wonder  the  name  of  one  who  excelled  in  his  profession 

*  should  be  thus  recorded  in  history,  and  a  sword  of  his  making' 

*  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  a  king.**     In  his  <K)mment,  this 

*  Lord  Lt?ttelton's  Life  of  Henry  II,,  yol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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xmreful  and  accurate  writer  displays  all  the  knowledge  whick' 
tbe  world  then  possessed;  but  where  the  peer  only  read  the 
praise  of  GaloHf  an  able  workman^  we  now  recognise  the  magic 
skill  of  the  cunning  smith,  Fellentj  and  hear  the  voices  of  tbe 
Teutonic  heroes  soaring  in  the  earliest  cycles  of  their  mythic 
history.  We  may  be  called  upon  to  reprobate  the  ^  miracles,* 
because,  as  some  would  express  themselves,  ^  in  addition  to  their 
'  almost  ccmstitutional  absurdity,  they  are  frequently  devoid  of 
'  all  interest;  merely  relating  in  a  multitude  of  words  the  supposed 
^  miraculous  cures  of  idckness  or  infirmities,  unattended  by  any 
^  peculiar  or  characteristic  circumstance/  Such  reasoning  ex- 
hibits a  very  clear  and  correct  apprehension  of  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  more.  The  name  of  a  *  Mansus'  or 
•  Pagus '  occurring  in  some  legend,  which  the  editor  suppresses 
on  account  of  its  puerility,  may  furnish  the  geograf^icid  land- 
mark of  a  kingdom.  The  medieval  medical  writers  will  give  you 
ample  quotations  from  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna ; — ^much  upon 
complexions  and  temperaments,  plenteous  instructions  for  phle- 
botomy, and  copious  receipts  for  gargarisms  and  electuaries ;  but 
the  patient  never  appears.  For  the  history  of  diseases,  they  are 
valueless.  But  if  this  important,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  attempted 
enquiry,  be  prosecuted,  the  cases  are  to  be  sought  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  hagiographist.  The  miracles  which  the  careful 
critical  editor  would  reject,  are  the  medieval  annals  of  medicine« 
The  reader  may  not  appreciate  or  acknowledge  the  sanctity  of 
the  enshrined  relic ;  but  the  Saint  must  be  accepted  as  the  only 
professor  or  practitioner  who  can  give  you  a  clinical  lecture — 
who  can  lead  you  to  the  bedside,  open  tbe  ward  of  the  hospital. 
Grant  even  that  the  whole  be  a  deludon,  a  £uicy,  a  dream ;  still 
the  historical  worth  of  the  biographies  of  individuals,  who  pos- 
sessed such  power  over  the  opinions  of  society,  is  not  impaired* 
They  are  contributions  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human 
mind. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mode  by  which  the  excerpting  plan  of  edi- 
torship reduces  history  to  a  caput  mortuum.  Under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  judgment,  it  deprives  you  of  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  Connected,  as  this  plan  is,  by  Dom  Bouquet,  with 
the  system  of  cutting  up  the  materials  into  fagots,  and  distributing 
these  fagots  into  periods,  it  does  not  even  fulfil  the  promise  of 
so  condensing  the  matter  as  to  afford  any  real  convenience  to  the 
reader.  In  the  Becueily  the  materials  for  the  reigns  of  Philip  I., 
Louis  VI.,  and  Louis  VIL,  constitute  one  period,  and  fill  five 
huge  folio  volumes,  xii.,  xiii.,  ziv.,  xv.,  and  xvi.,  in  which  the  sec- 
tions, segments,  and  excerpts  are  disposed.  Vol.  xii.  contains 
excerpts  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  different  writers ;  xiii. 
from  sixty-four;  xiv.  from  one  hundred  and  eighty,  some  not  filling 
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more  tban  half  a  page.  All  these  volumes  must  be  opened  and  con- 
sulted consecutively,  with  quite  as  much  labour  as  if  the  materials 
had  continued  unmutilated,  and  been  arranged  in  their  natural 
order;  but  to  read  the  contents  with  interest  or  profit,  (except  in 
the  case  of  Abbot  Suger,  who,  by  a  lucky  oversight,  has  escaped 
mutilation,)  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Dates  may  be  verified 
and  facts  ascertained ;  but  no  powers  of  attention  can  grasp  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  It  is  a 
landscape  seen  in  a  broken  mirror,  lost  and  frittered  away*. 
There  is  no  mental  pleasure  in  receiving  the  information  collected 
from  such  scraps  and  tatters,  and  consequently  no  mental  plea* 
sure  in  imparting  it.  That  which  is  learned  as  a  task  is  repeated 
as  a  drudgery;  and  the  weariness  of  the  writer  exhales  from  the 
page,  and  infects  the  reader  with  its  contagion. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  such  a  mode  of 
publication,  that  it  helps  to  support  and  countenance  a  mis- 
chievous error  of  our  times — the  notion  that  authorities  upon 
^ny  given  subject  are  to  be  used  as  *  books  of  reference.'     He 
who  dips  into  a  book  will  never  dive  into  the  healthy  stream ; 
and  it  is  not  one  reading,  no,  nor  half  a  dozen,  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  most  meagre  annalist. 
Those  who  have  departed  into  another  state  of  existence,  and 
whom  we  know  through  their  history,  are  now  to  us  even  as  a 
living  foreign  people.     It  is  not  by  slight  occasional  visits,  by 
morning  calls  or  evening  parties,  that  a  stranger  can  in  the  least 
^come  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  opinions,  nay,  even  of  the 
conversational  language — the  hits,  the  hints,  the  allusions,  of  such 
-a  people:  he  must  dwell  amongst  them  to  do  so.     He  must 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  converses — he 
must  adopt  their  feelings,  become  as  one  of  themselves.    Un- 
-settled  reading,  reading  for  quotations,  reading  for  curiosities, 
•reading  for  quaintnesses,  reading  for  anecdotes,  reading  for  insu- 
lated points,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  development  of  human 
intellect,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge.     Such  a  course  may 
afford    materials    for  what,    in    the    ordinary    but    degrading 
phrase,  is  termed  *  literary  labour.'     A  supply  for  the  demand 
of  the  periodical,  the  club,  or  the  circulating^  library,  may  be 
be  thus  derived  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  object  in  literature  than 
the  product ;  there  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  producing 
and  receiving  it — a  cultivation  which  bookmaking  destroys. — 
Here  we  must  pause,  and  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  our  re- 
marks upon  the  school  of  historical  research,  founded  by  the 
eminent  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  and  who 
has  given  such  a  practical  application  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day. 
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Art.  VI — Tour  to  the   Sepulchres  of  Etruria  in  1839;     By- 
Mrs  Hamilton  Gray.     London:  1840. 

Tl^B  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  among  our  readers 
^^       who  will  acknowledge,  in  common  with  ourselves,  the 
consciousness  of  a  kind  of  reluctance  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
the   grandeur  and  civilization  of  those  extinct  nations  which 
flourished  before  Grecian  art  or  Roman  arms  began  to  culmi- 
nate.   Accustomed  from  childhood  to  fix  our  regards  exclusively 
on  the  two  classical  nations,  we  are  vaguely  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  they  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing ;  and  that  their 
annals  portray  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  ancient  great- 
ness.    We  admit,  it  is  true,  some  ill-defined  notions  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  because  this  is  attested  by  the 
classical  writers  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  most  ancient  of 
written  monuments,  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  we  suspect  that 
the  zealous  classical  student  seldom  realizes  even  these  ideas ; 
while  the  existence  of  mighty  empires   and   commonwealths, 
wealthy  in  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and  literature,  altogether  foreign 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  liable  to  be  classed  as  ^  barbarian,'  is 
almost  neglected.     And  those  who  have  generally  passed  for 
the  ablest  men  and  acutest  enquirers,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
piqued  themselves  on    their  incredulity   respecting   the  high- 
£own  speculations  of  more  enthusiastic  thinkers  as  to  the  myste- 
ries of  remote  antiquity.     Sceptical  believers,  such  as  Johnson, 
or  sceptical  infidels,  such  as  Voltaire,  placed  their  pride  in  reject- 
ing, with  equal  contempt,  the  tales  of  travellers  and  the  theories 
of  antiquarians.    Yet  if  their  criticism  has,  here  and  there,  been 
justified  by  the  result,  in  how  many  instances  have  faith  and 
enthusiasm  proved,  in  the  long  run,  the  safer  guides  I  How 
often  have  the  discoveries  of  after  times  verified  the  boldest  con- 
jectures in  which  constructive  fancy  could  indulge !  A  century 
ago,  probably  none  of  the  doctissimi  and  illustrissimi  of  the  day 
conceived,  that  any  thing  beyond  baseless  fable  and  tradition 
remained  of  those  ages  which  had  elapsed  before  Fortune  took 
her  station  on  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol.  Few,  probably, 
attached  any  definite  meaning,  or  vouchsafed  any  belief  to  the 
significant  expressions  of  Cicero  and  St  Augustine,  that  Romulus 
did  'not  flourish  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  in  one  of  intelligence 
and  civilization,  jcrni  inveteratis  Uteris.     These  expressions  are 
BOW  borne  out  by  irrefragable  evidence.     A  buried  empire  has 
been  revealed  to  us,  the  shadow  of  that  which  once  existed  above 
ground — the  empire  of  a  people  whose  palmiest  days  were  contem- 
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poraneous  with  the  foundation  of  Rome — who  flourished  for  ages 
before  Rome  was  in  existence — and  whose  origin  is  faintly  trace- 
able in  the  v^ry  earliest  dawn  and  twilight  of  antiquity. 

By  the  \:ery  uncertain  light  which  history  affords,  we  discover 
the  Etruscans  occupying,  from  an  unknown  period,  the  tract  now 
called  Tuscany,  and  great  part  of  the  modern  Papal  states ;  a 
region  extending  from  the  Apennines  north  of  Florence  to  the 
Tiber — the  finest  part  of  Italy — from  which  tradition  reported 
them  to  have  expelled  a  still  older  nation,  the  Umbiians*  We 
£nd  that  they  sent  out  conquering  eokmies,  wfaidi  spread  over 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  as  &r  as  Mantua  and  Adria,  (for  the  site 
of  Venice  was  as  yet  open  sea ;)  and  even  into  the  d^les  of  the 
Rhoetian  mountains ;  while  in  the  south  they  subdued  and  colo^ 
nized  the  beautiful  region  of  Campania*  Conflicting  -  notions 
prevailed  among  the  ancients  as  to  the  country  of  their  or%in; 
but  common  opinion  regarded  it  as  oriental ;  while  the  most  defi^ 
nite  tradition  was  that  which  represented  them  as  descendasts  of 
the  Syrians  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  modems,  some,  with 
their  fellow- citizen  Micali,  call  them  ^  indigenous ;'  which  means, 
that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  seats  earlier  than  those  which 
they  held  in  Italy.  Others  maintain  the  oriental  theory  of  the 
ancients ;  some  derive  them  from  Greece  through  the  enigma- 
tical Pelasgians  ;  others,  adopting  the  adventurous  conjecture  of 
Niebuhr,  bring  one  race  from  the  north  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  to  meet  with  another  from  the  east  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  form,  by  their  amalgamation,  the  Etruscan 
people. 

They  were  early  expelled  from  their  conquests,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Italy;  but  they  maintained  their  great  fede- 
ration in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  Etruria  Proper,  - 
for  many  ages  more ;  until  it  fell  at  last  under  the  arms  of  Rome, 
having  been  weakened  by  long  civil  dissensions,  and  by  the  de* 
vastations  of  tlie  Gauls.  In  this,  their  earliest  and  priQci{)al 
seat,  they  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  and  proficiency  in  all 
the  mechanical  branches  of  civilization  which  no  aneient  people 
ever  surpassed.  Twelve  principal  cities,  the  original  number  of 
.the  commonwealth,  occupied  each  its  eminence— heaped  in  solid 
passes  on  the  summit — ^precisely  according  to  the  picturesque 
description  of  Virgil — 

*  Congesta  manu  prseruptis  oppida  saxis.' 

Veii,  the  rival  of  Ronje  5  Caere,  the  ancient  Agylla,  the  seat 
of  a  people  even  older  than  the  Etruscfms,  and  whom  they  dis- 
possessed ;  Tarquinii,  the  religious  and  political  n^tropoHs  of  the 
federation ; — these  were  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  league  > 
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and  all  these  are  utterly  destroyed.  Of  two  of  tlieiii»  the  very 
site  was  unknown  nntii  ascertained  by  modem  scholars.  Others^ 
less  renowned  in  history,  have  been  more  fortunate.  Perugia^ 
Cortona:,  BoIseM,  mid  «ome  others,  stand  to  this  day  on  the  very 
foundations  whidi  the  Ekruscans  laid,  and  occupy  the  exact  sur* 
face  of  the  ancient  cities.  Surrounded  with  boIkI  walls — exactly 
covering  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  they  rise,  with  close 
packed  houses,  and  tortuous  declivitous  streiets— they  present  the 
same  appearance  which  they  doubtlesis  exhibited  in  ages  long 
anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  None  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
covered  a  large  surface  within  the  walls.  Veil  and  Tarquinii 
were  from  four  to  six* miles  in  circuit;  few  of  the  others  exceeded 
two.  But  they  roust  doubtless  have  extended  much  further,  in 
their  suburbs,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  republic,  to  accom- 
modate the  vast  population  which  must  have  thronged  them» 
For  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Tiber,  the  Arno,  and  the  sea,  swarmed  with  the  habitations 
of  men ;  and  that  the  plains  and  valleys  were  cultivated  like  one 
vastgarden;  whilethe  higher  rangeswere  covered  with  lofty  woods^ 
which  have  long  since  disappeared.  All  the  tract  of  undulating 
plain  which  borders  the  Mediterranean,  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
Itself,  and  the  dreaded  Maremme ;  the  sandy  downs,  now  only 
clad  with  scattered  cork-trees,  and  the  marsny  thickets,  haunts 
of  the  wild  boar ;  were  then  crowded  with  towns,  and  must  have 
supported  a  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants.  Tarquinii,  for  instance^, 
stood  on  the  desolate  border  of  the  modern  Tuscan  Maremme ; 
at  the  very  edge  of 

<  Quelle  fiiere  selragge,  che  in  odio  banuo 
Fra  Cecina  e  Cornetoi  luogbi  colli  ;* 

now  even  wilder  and  more  solitary  than  in  the  age  Of  Dante. 
Yet  the  Necropolis,  or  cemetery  of  that  city,  as  Mrs  Gray  was 
informed  by  Signof  Avdlta,  ♦  was  computed  to  extend  over  six- 
teen square  miles ;  and  that,  judging  from  the  two  thousand 

*  tonibs  which  had  of  late  years  been  opened,  their  number  in 

*  all  could  not  be  less  than  two  millions  !'  That  is,  it  contains 
as  many  occupants  as  would  be  furnished,  imder  average  condi- 
tions of  mortskity,  by  a  population  of  i  00, 0(H)  in  more  than  six 
centuries.     And  yet  this  vast  city  of  the  dead  ^  is  surrounded  on 

*  all  sides  by  cemeteries  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  itself — Tus* 

*  cania,  and  Vulci,  and  Montalto,  without  naming  Castel  d'Asso» 

*  whidi  we  shall  ^fterWsUrds  describe  as  having  probably  been  the 

*  Westrainste*  Abbey  of  Central  Etruria.'  What  an  idea  does 
this  description  ^ve  at  once  of  the  vast  population  and  resources 
of  Etruria,  and  die  dulrati<^n  of  her  prosperity ! 
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Corn,  \vine,  oil)  and  cattle  were  then,  as  now,  the  staple  pro« 
ducts  of  the  land ;  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  emblematic 
olive-branch  in  Etruscan  paintings,  ought  to  serve  as  an  answer 
to  some  speculations  of  recent  writers,  in  which  Dr  Arnold  has 
allowed  himself  to  join,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  Italian 
climate  since  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  But  the  Etrurians  were 
a  commercial,  even  more  than  an  agricultural  people.  They 
traded  with  the  East,  and  imported  from  Egypt  many  a  strange 
mystery,  which  conjecture  has  not  yet  approached ;  and  many  a 
process  of  art,  which  modern  ingenuity  has  never  revived.  They 
were  evidently  in  constant  and  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Their  commerce  extended  to  the  far  south ;  for  their  artists  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  colour  and  physiognomy  of  the  negro 
race.  They  brought  from  the  west  those  precious  metals,  of  which 
they  made  so  lavish  a  use  for  purposes  of  ornament.  They  gave 
name  to  the  sea  which  bathed  their  shores,  and  contested  its 
supremacy  with  the  Phoenicians ;  perhaps  ages  before  Queen 
Dido  had  conducted  her  successful  emigration.  And,  together 
with  their  wealth,  they  possessed  a  fixed,  durable  system  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  more  intimately 
interwoven  than  in  any  other  state  of  antiquity ;  scarcely  except- 
ing Egypt  herself,  the  mother  of  ancient  polity.  They  had  a 
language  and  a  literature  of  their  own ;  arts  of  war  and  of  peace, 
of  which  a  part  are  transferred  into  the  iisages  of  Rome,  but  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  portions  perished  with  them ;  they  had 
all  the  magnificence,  all  the  refinements  of  ancient  life — the 
games  and  shows  of  Greece,  the  domestic  and  personal  comforts, 
and  more  than  the  luxuries  of  Egypt ;  the  family  worship  and 
family  institutions  of  early  Rome :  and  all  with  a  national  type 
and  character  peculiarly  their  own. 

All  these  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  modern  research ; 
but  the  picture,  though  it  seems  almost  to  live  and  breathe,  is 
absolutely  mute.  The  power  and  state  of  old  Etruria  lie  before  us 
like  a  vision  which  no  man  is  found  to  interpret.  Its  literature 
was  nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  Roman  conquest,  though  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (that  rare  mixture  of  learning,  stupidity,  duU 
ness,  sense,  and  folly,  as  Mrs  Gray  calls  him,  whose  soul  cer- 
tainly migrated  in  after  ages  into  King  James  I.)  collected 
enough  out  of  what  remained  to  publish  twenty  books  of  Etrus* 
can  antiquities.  But  whatever  nas  become  of  the  work  of  the 
imperial  antiquary,  abundant  remains  of  this  ancient  language 
exist  in  inscriptions.  They  are  easily  read:  the  alphabet  is 
merely  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Greek,  read  from  right  to  left; 
but  to  decipher  them  defies  the  powers  of  learned  conjecture^ 
astonishing  as  the  scope  of  that  feculty  sometimes  is»  They  pre- 
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sent  not  the  slightest  similarity  to  the  Latin,  or  any  of  its  cognate 
dialects.  This  might  have  been  conjectured  beforehand,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  uniformly  speak  of  it  as  an 
entirely  foreign  speech:  Quasi  luscio  quis  Tusce  out  GalUce 
dixisseti  says  Aulus  Gellius.  Yet  writers  of  the  school  of  Lanzi^ 
which  prevailed  when  Eustace  wrote  his  *  Classical  Tour/  per- 
sisted that  they  knew  better  than  the  Romans,  ^nd  connected  the 
Etruscan  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Further  research  has  altogether 
disproved  the  supposition ;  but  it  has  furnished  no  materials  for 
a  new  one.  The  antiquarian  adept  has  been  wrestling,  this  many 
a  day,  with  the  Genius  who  dwells  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of 
Etruria,  for  the  key  to  that  mystic  tongue, — 

.*  An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  hath  he  won/ 

RiL  AVRiL,  vixit  annos — these  are  the  only  two  worcjs,  except 
proper  names,  to  which  a  meaning  has  yet  been  assigned,  and  these 
were  ascertained  long  ago.  Here  and  there,  fancy  succeeds  in 
disentangling  from  the  misty  mass  a  glimpse  of  something  which 
looks  like  Egyptian,  or  Phoenician,  or  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  \  which 

*  E^en  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water.' 

In  the  absence  of  a  known  language,  the  history  of  this  people 
must  be  sought  in  their  sepulchres ;  which  we  will  proceed  to 
search,  in  company  of  our  enthusiastic  guide,  Mrs  Gray — some* 
times,  we  ^ust  own,  a  little  too  enthusiastic ;  for  much  as  we 
have  been  interested  with  her  narrative  of  what  she  has  seen,  and 
almost  more  of  what  she  has  heard,  from  the  Italian  friends  into 
whose  pursuits  she  has  entered  with  such  singular  zest  and  zeal, 
we  cannot  but  think  the  simple  narrative  would  have  read  a  bet* 
ter  lesson  than  all  the  comments — sentimental  and  devout — with 
which  it  is  her  pleasure  to  intersperse  it. 

No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  general  style  of  the  Etrus- 
can tombs,  than  from  the  description  of  the  Necropolis  of  Tar- 
quinii,  already  noticed.  It  occupied  a  long  hill,  parallel  in  direc- 
tion to  which  the  city  was  built,  and  lying  between  it  and  the 
coast ;  and  most  or  all  Etruscan  cities  seem  to  have  had  their 
cemetery  placed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  nearest  height.  The 
tombs  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  huge  low  cylinders  of 
masonry,  surmounted  by  conical  mounds  of  earth,  the  interior 
being  sunk  some  depth  in  the  ground;  the  whole  cemetery 
(according  to  the  imaginary  restoration,  given  at  p.  158  of  Mrs 
Gray's  wqrk)  looking  something  like  an  assemblage  of  enormous 
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ice-houses*  Sometimes  tbe  arebiteet  availed  himself  of  a  natural 
ekvation  in  the  ground^  whieh  was  pared  and  trimmed  into  the 
ironical  shape,  and  surrounded  with  the  low  cylindrical  wall  at  the 
base«  The  praicipal  occupant  of  the  tomb  generally  reposes  in  a 
vault  within  the  cone  \  the  lower  parts  of  the  construction  being 
filled  with  tombs  of  inferior  dimensions,  perhaps  those  of  his 
family  and  dependents*     ^  Every  Etruscan  un violated  tomb,  as 

*  yet  discovered,  is  most  artificially  closed  by  one  or  two  imm^ise 

*  stone  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  a  jsingle  stone,  curiously  jointed  and 
^  hinged,  and  so  very  exactly  closed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  open 
^  without  breaking/  The  following  description  of  a  tomb  restored 
by  Campanari,  one  of  the  great  explorers,  according  to  the  exact 
model  of  one  discovered  by  himself,  which  ajppeai;ed  by  the  in- 
scriptions to  have  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Vel- 
thuri,  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  encountered 
within : — 

*  On  opening  the  door,  the  torches  illuminated  a  chamber  nineteen  or 
twenty  feet  square,  with  a  ledge  all  round  it,  on  which  were  laid  with 
great  regularity  ten  or  a  dozen  sarcophagi.  They  were  covered  with  their 
lids,  each  having  a  well-executed  figure  of  nenfrite  or  terra  cotta  as  large 
as  life,  and  sometimes  of  a  size  almost  colossal,  representing  either  men  of 
grave  and  substantial  appearance,  with  torques  round  the  neck,  and  ring 
«n  the  finger,  holding  in  their  hand  a  patera  for  libations ;  or  of  elegant 
and  richly  dressed  ladies,  their  heads  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  wreaths, 
their  ears  with  graceful  pendants,  their  necks  encircled  with  chains,  and 
their  arms  with  bracelets.  Behind  each  figure  was  a  number  of  vases 
piled  up  in  irregular  heaps,  and  some  of  them  hanging  above  them  by 
bronze  nails  in  the  wall.  •  •  •  A  larger  sarcophagus  than  any  of  the  others 
«tood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  It  was  uncovered,  and  contaiped 
what  remained  of  the  siceleton  and  armour  of  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Velthuri.  There  he  lay,  with  his  helmet,  his  greaves,  and  his  two  spears, 
after  the  fashion  of  classical  antiquity ;  and  all  around  him  in  the  coffin, 
there  was  the  strangest  assemblage  of  little  odds  and  ends  that  I  ever  saw. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  old  warrior's  tastes  by  tbe  things 
which  were  buried  with  him^  he  must,  in  his  day  and  generation,  have  been 
a  passionate  lover  of  rococo^  with  very  little  discrimination ;  in  short,  a 
-collector  of  trash. . . .  There  were  quantities  of  little  pieces  of  enamel, 
and  transparent-coloured  pastas;  clear  stones  or  compositions,  some  like 
topaz,  and  others  like  amethyst ;  balls  of  perfume ;  utensils  of  bronze,  of 
all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  and  all  manner  of  uselessness.  And  lastly,  I 
pulled  out  what  gave  me  rather  an  unpleasant  insight  in  Signor  Yelthuri's 
character,  and  a  bad  idea  of  the  employment  of  his  lighter  hours — a  pair 
of  dice,  which,  if  my  memory  fails  Ine  not,  were  loctded. .  .  •  Another 
and  more  awful  consideration  was  forced  upon  us  by  a  closer  inspection 
of  this  large  sarcophagus.  On  both  sides  of  it  there  is  unequivocally  re-  ^ 
presented  a  human  sacrifice. '  Whether  this  relates  to  any  act  of  old  Vel- 
thari's  life;  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide*  • .  #  But  the  subjects  of  the 
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basBi  relieri  of  safcbpbagi  hare  often  no  relation  to  the  indiridaali  bnt  are 
Bational  and  historical/ 

-  This,  however,  is  not  the  onlv  represeatation  of  this  horrible 
subject ;  and  it  is  known  that  tne  religion  of  Etruria  sanctioned 
human  sacrifices  in  some  rare  occasions.  At  Clusinm,  the  sar- 
cophagi are  recumbent  painted  statues,  of  which  the  head  un- 
screws, and  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  sometimes  discovered 
within. 

Still  more  unaccountable  objects  are  sometimes  discovered  in 
the  tombs  than  old  Velthuri's  collection  of  curiosities.  In  the 
tomb  called  *  General  Galassi's,*  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Caere, 
along  with  an  immense  and  delicately-wrought  breastplate,  and 
many  other  ornaments  of  gold,  arms,  wheels  of  a  car,  and  other 
insignia  of  warlike  power  and  rank»  was  discovered  an  inkstand 
of  terra  cotta,  with  what  may  be  termed  an  Etruscan  horn-book, 
an  arrangement  of  letters  and  syllables,  painted  on  the  outside, 
which  have  been  *  deciphered  bv  Dr  Lepsius.'  Was  this  a  *  king, 
^  priest,  and  historian  all  in  one  r  or  had  he  promoted  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  and  Societies  for  diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge?  Some- 
times, though  very  rarely,^  the  adventurous  explorer  has  been 
gratified  with  a  strangely  near  glimpse  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
sepulchral  world.  The  Gonfialoniere  Avolta  of  Corneto,  dis- 
covered in  Tarquinia  the  body  itself  of  an  Etruscan  chief, 
though  he  was  only  permitted  one  rapid  glance  before  the  ap- 
pearance was  mingled  with  its  mother  earth,  from  which  it  had 
been  so  strangely  kept  apart  for  thousands  of  years.     *  He  saw 

*  him  crowned  with  gold,  covered  with  armour,  with  a  shield, 
^  spear,  and  arrows  by  his  side,  and  extended  on  his  stone  bier. 

*  But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  figure ;  it  trembled,  it  crum- 

*  bled,  and  vanished  away,  and,  by  the  time  an  entrance  was 

*  effected,  all  that  remained  was  the  golden  crown  and  a  handful 

*  of  dust,  with  some  fragments  of  the  arms.* 

This  extraordinary  collection  of  objects  of  curiosity  and  art  is 
never  found  in  Roman  sepulchres  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  points 
in  which  the  personal  customs  of  two  nations  so  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  their  usages,  most  remarkably  differ.  *  From  the  oldest 
'  to  the  most  recent  of  the  Roman  sepulchres,  we  never  find  in- 

*  terred  in  them  any  of  the  painted  vases  of  Sicily,  or  Greece, 

*  or  Etruria ;  nor  yet  dresses  of  war,  ceremony,  nor  war-chariots, 

*  perfumes,  biers,  nor  armour,  the  lance  excepted.    These  things 

*  were  carried  with  the  body  to  the  pile  or  grave,  but  were  then 

*  taken  home  again  or  burned,  but  not  interred.     Merely  the 
*'  ashes  of  the  deceased,  or  his  bones,  were  laid  in  his  grave,  and 

*  perhaps  some  treasure  of  coins,  with  clay  or  glass  lachryma- 
^  tories,  and  glass  or  enamelled  vases,  the  latter  being  most  rare. 
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*  In  the  tombs  of  old  Etruria,  on  the  contrary,  but  few  coins  are 

*  found/  The  Etrurians,  in  early  ages,  buried  their  dead,  as  we 
hare  seen,  although  the  custom  of  burning  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced :  the  Romans  seem  always  to  have  burned  theirs.  Fresco 
paintings,  never  found  in  old  Roman  tombs,  are  rare  in  later  ones  ; 
they  present  fancy  pieces,  arabesques,  single  figures,  and  so 
forth ;  the  mysterious  emblematic  forms  and  storied  groups  of 
old  Etruria  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.     *  There  is  no  ledge,  pro- 

*  jecting  from  the  rock,  in  the  inside  of  the  Scipio's  tomb,'  (the 
oldest  Roman  tomb  hitherto  discovered,)  ^  as  in  the  rudest  of 
<  the  Etruscan,  and  no  preparation  made  for  ornamental  furni-; 

*  ture.'  The  contrast  is  so  striking,  that  an  antiquary  of  very 
moderate  experience  can  rarely  be  deceived  in  pronouncing  to 
which  of  these  nations  a  tomb  belongs.  And  nothing  more 
strongly  proves  the  total  want  of  connexion  between  this  mys- 
terious people,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  widely-spread  Latin  race ; 
though  the  Romans  ^  took  from  them,  and  acknowledged  that 
^  they  took,  their  laws  and  religion,  their  ceremonies  and  games, 

*  their  arts  and  arms.*  Here  and  there,  but  very  rarely,  tlie 
ashes  of  a  Roman  have  been  discovered  in  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber  of  some  great  Etruscan  house — *  like  a  Normair  condottiere 
'  invading  the  vaults  of  a  long  line  of  Saxon  earls,  or  a  Moorish 
^  chief  mingling  his  dust  with  that  of  pure  grandees  of  the  seed 

*  of  Pelayo.' 

The  eagerness  of  antiquarian  curiosity  has  rendered  the  soil 
of  estates  in  which  these  tombs  are  found,  a  very  profitable  pos- 
session. Localities  which  seem  to  promise  well,  are  let  to  ex- 
plorers at  a  very  high  rent.  Much  curious  gossip  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  contracts,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  excavations 
are  conducted,  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs  Gray's  book.  Lucian 
Bonaparte,  the  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchess 
of  Sermoneta,  who  owns  Monte  Nerone  and  the  ancient  Pyrgi, 
and  several  religious  houses,  are  mentioned  among  the  chief 
proprietors  of  these  fortunate  sites ;  but  many  spots  have  been 
purchased  by  rich  antiquarians  from  pure  love  of  science.     The 

*  Scavatore  *  proceeds  to  work  with  a  party  of  labourers ;  the  fore- 
man, usually  accustomed  to  the  business,  strikes  the  ground 
with  his  pickaxe  as  he  proceeds  along  the  side  of  some  green 
hill ;  where  it  sounds  hollow,  there  an  excavation  is  pretty  sure 
to  exist.  But  whether  valuable  or  not,  is  quite  another  matter ; 
for,  when  the  diggers  find  nothing  worth  exploring,  they  merely 
fill  up  the  entrance  again,  and  leave  it  to  disappoint  the  next 
en<]^uirer  who  may  happen  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  And, 
besides  these  classical  spoilers,  the  hands  of  less  scientific  exa- 
miners have  generally  been  at  work.     *  Of  the  tombs  opened  at 
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<  Tarqoinii,  not  one-tentb,  or  perhaps  not  one^twentietb,  are 
*  virgin.'  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been  robbed  of  every 
thing  valuable  in  ages  long  since  past ;  yet  there  are  still  others 
worth  searching,  as  the  robbers  have  often  carried  oflF  only  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  left  the  earthenware. 

It  would  seem  almost  a  vain  enquiry  to  examine  into  the 
period  of  this  general  disturbance  of  the  tombs,  in  a  country  so 
wasted,  spoiled,  and  trodden  under  foot  as  Italy  has  been ;  yet 
antiquaries  have  busied  themselves  about  it.  Some  have  fancied 
that  the  architects  reserved  secret  passages,  and  robbed  the  tombs 
which  themselves  had  raised,  like  the  well-known  story  in 
Herodotus.  The  Roman  conquerors  are  not  thought  to  have 
had  much  hand  in  the  work.  Their  reverence  for  the  dead,  and 
their  intimate  connexion  in  matters  of  religious  belief  with  the 
Etruscans,  would  probably  withhold  them  from  such  sacrilege ; 
and  the  rarity  of  objects  of  Etruscan  art  at  Rome,  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  Romans  were  as  to  the  very  site  of  some 
of  the  Etruscan  cities  (such  as  Veii),  where  these  subterranean 
treasures  were  collected  in  the  greatest  abundance,  seem  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Indeed,  the  Romans,  who  robbed 
every  thing  else,  were  not  habitually  violators  of  the  tombs ; 
notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  Augustus's  colony  of  vaga- 
bonds and  dispersed  soldiers  at  Corinth,  which  will  be  noticed 
presently.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  was  very  adverse  to  such 
sacrilege.  These  spoliations  are  commonly  referred,  says  Mrs 
Gray,  to  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  when  a  notion 
went  abroad  amongst  the  degenerate  Italians  of  the  vast  wealth 
entombed  in  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  which  caused  them  to 
be  generally  ransacked. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the  reflection,  that  the 
primitive  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  dead  seems  steadily  and 
progressively  to  decay  among  the  modern  civilized  races  of  men — 
peculiarly,  we  fear  we  must  add,  in  Christian  countries;  and 
most  peculiarly  among  Roman  Catholics.  The  further  back  we 
carry  our  researches,  the  deeper,  the  purer,  the  more  engrossing 
we  nnd  it  become.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  it 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  a  passion.  No  sacrifice  was  thought 
too  costly,  no  profusion  of  wealth  too  lavish,  in  fitting  the  last 
repository  for  the  reception  of  its  loved  and  honoured  tenant. 
The  most  delicate  specimens  of  art,  the  most  gorgeous  objects 
of  wealth,  were  collected  there.  The  city  of  the  dead  stood 
facing  that  of  the  living,  cut  in  chambers  out  of  the  living  rock, 
or  bristling  with  castellated  cones  and  pyramids ; — ^the  more  ex- 
tensive, the  more  durable,  the  more  richly  furnished  of  the  two. 
No  extremity  of  distress  seems  ever  to  hav^  provoked  a  thought 
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fif  *  a^ptopriating'  tlii*  truly  sabretf  portion  bf  tBfe  batldfld  pro-* 
pertv  5  fbr  We  tiioVsr  that  Etruscan  tilies,  sucli  as  TskrqtilbK  and 
Veii^  Were  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  iotig  before  mAt  subjtt- 
^aliaii,  Jind  yet  the  deposit  remaiiied  fnvidlate.  AH  thfe  was, 
of  course,  extremely  absilrd,  atid  the  very  reverdfe  trf  tCtiUtarfmi : 
(bfe  silver  and  gold  thus  deVoted  to  the  gteedy  deilUi  of  the  lower 
jfegibiis,  were  utterly  lost  to  the  circulation ;  but  why  is  not  the 
decent  expertditure  of  in  English  ftmersl  just  as  unreasonable  P 
'^hy  should  the  unproductive  fraternity  of  undertaker^  bbnsume 
^  ferge  a  pohion  as  they  still  do  of  the  national  revenue  ?  Such 
dppekrs  to  be  the  popular  retifeoning  among  soihe  of  the  Italians, 
Tj'hb  are  still  better  economists  than  duhelves ;  Jind  it  is  hiimill- 
dting  t6  think,  that  the  inagniiScent  sepulchres  of  Etruria  and 
Ckinpfeiiia  still  exist,  ad  if  to  testify  against  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration, in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  hideous  and  disgusting 
charnel-vaults  of  mooetn  Naples.  Some  think  that  the  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  body,  and  things  pertaining  to  it,  wnich 
GhHstian  doctrine!  have  engendered,  has  powerfully  contri- 
Buted  to  this  result ;  that  it  appears  indecorous  and  inconsistent 
to  irear  stately  piles,  and  prfepare  costly  chambers,  for  that  which 
wfe  emphatically  call  *  Vile,'  and  commit  aiS  ashes  to  ashes,  and 
du*t  to  dufet.  We  cannot  stop  here  to  consider  the  bearitte  of 
iJiis  litrange  argument ;  otherwise  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  how 
ileariy  a  recklessness  of  human  life,  and  bestial  habits  of 
Hving,  are  cottnectfed  with  want  of  respect  for  the  rites^  and  ac- 
cessaries of  death.  To  xxk  there  is  something  revolting,  even  in 
the  idiea  of  antiquaries — however  pure  their  love  of  science — up 
to  their  knees  in  the  d^ns  of  mummies,  fractured  sarcophagi^ 
vases,  tazzBy  and  smecchiy  stripping  the  swathfed  Egyptian  corpse 
6f  its  cerements  of  three  thousand  yeans  with  habitual  dexterity; 
Olr  poking  into  funeral  urnd,  still  redolent  With  the  sacred  per- 
fbmes  of  the  grave,  for  the  chance  of  finding  a  poor  pinch  of 
genuine  Rbman  afehes.  But,  since  these  things  must  be  endured 
lor  the  Sake  of  leatning,  let  us  exariline  more  m  detail,  with  Mi*s 
Gray,  the  ordinary  treasures  ot  the  Etruscan  tombs. 

Ineii'  commonest,  and  in  some  respects  their  most  remarkable 
contents,  arfe  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases.  Often  ad  these  ate 
met  With  in  the  antiquarian  collections  of  all  coUhtries,  We  doubt 
whether  riiany  Of  bur  rfeadei-s  possess  any  very  blear  notion,  either 
where  they  come  from,  or  what  is  their  value  and  character  as 
historical  monuments.  We  shall  devote  a  verv  few  words  to  this 
itlt€restifag  Subject;  and  they  will  be  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Volume  how  before  us,  in  which  the  authoress  has  collected  the 
most  recent  information  upon  it.  The  great  repositories  of  vases 
iHiich  had  beeh  ransacked  by  modern  enquirers^  up  to  a  recent 
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peribdf  were  itie  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia — Psestunii  Kola*  ana 
others.  But  Campania,  as  we  know,  was  an  Etruscan  colony; 
and  it  is  said  that  these  vases  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  that 
p^l  of  Italy,  *  excepting  in  the  tombs  of  such  towns  as  were  of 
^  Etruscan  origin,  though  afterwards  peopled  by  the  Greeks/ 
But  Middle  Etruria  itself  has  been  of  late  years  the  great  source 
of  discovery^  The  numbers  that  have  been,  and  are  almost  daily 
disinterred,  are  prodij^ious ;  and  their  value  in  the  market  has 
fallen  proportionally.  Five  thousand  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii  alone  in  the  last  fi ve-and-twenty  years ,  during 
which  time,  the  whole  surface  ofEtruria,  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  §ea,  has  been  absolutely  burrowed  by  scientific  excavators. 

Kext,  as  to  the  more  puzzling  question  of  their  real  origin  and 
history.     The  fact  of  their  great  antiquity  rests  on  two  or  three 
presumptive  proofs  which  cannot  be  controverted*.     Pliny,  the 
great  ehtifiiicler  of  ancient  art,  Speakl^  of  them  as  curiosities,  and 
Aot  objects  of  modern  manufacture.     And,  which  is  still  taork 
.Striking,  they  are  not  found  in  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.    Filled 
lid  those  dties  are  with  the  objects  of  popular  art  and  workman- 
ship which  existed  when  they  were  overwhelmed,  no  vases  of  the 
Etruscan  kind  have  yet  been  discovered,  although  unpointed 
vases  of  terra  cott»  are  found  in  abundance ;  while  tne  old  Etrus* 
c«n  towns  of  Campania  have  furnished  quantities.     Therefore  it 
niutt  be  concluded,  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  fashion  had  altogether  passed  away.     And  the  same  result  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  well-known  narrative  of  Str&bo,  that  the 
Oreciin  vaseS,  styled  Necro-Corinthian,  befcause  di&covered  in 
the  tombs  of  old  Corinth  by  the  Roman  colonists  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  were  imported  in  great  numbers  as  ^  curious  antiqui- 
^  ties ;'  to  which  Suetonius  adds  the  fact,  that  some  of  those 
which  passed  by  the  same  name  came  from  tht  tombs  ^  Cqpua^ 
go  that  these  vases  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
Etruscan,  whatever  the  enigmatical  connexito  between  Corinth 
and  Etruria  may  really  have  been. 

Thus  this  vast  subterranean  population  of  vJISfel,  aftd  dther 
Specimens  of  the  Tmcfofm  ficiite^  which  modern  iridustry  is  gra- 
dually drawing  to  light,  was  accumulated  as  early,  At  lea^t,  as 
the  republican  ag<J  of  Rome.  According  to  all  probability, 
therefore,  the  accumulation  must  have  begun  at  a  far  more  an- 


*  More  than  half.  Indeed,  the  fameus  vaSe  ibaiid  at  Pisstntii,  of 
wbiA  the  subject  is  the  Last  Night  of  Troy,  for  which  the  king  of 
Naples  gftve  10^000  crowns  not  many  jears  ago^  woold  now  hsrdiy  bf 
valued  at  more  than  2000. 
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cient  epoch.  A'  school  of  antiquaries,  of  whom  Lanzl  was  at  the 
head|  maintained  that  the  Etrurians  borrowed  the  art  from 
Greece ;  some,  that  the  vases  themselves  were  imported.  Mo- 
dern researches,  according  to  Mrs  Gray,  have  placed  both  sup- 
positions out  of  the  question.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
she  follows  Micali,  Campanari,  and  the  general  opinion  of  Italy, 
which  is  now  adverse  to  Lanzi's ,  theory  :  the  high  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Gell  is  ranged  on  the  other  side.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  enter  on  this  debated  ground,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  following  the  lady  in  her  classification  of  these  curious 
relics,  which  is  borrowed  from  her  Italian  friends.  Whether  it 
be  altogether  beyond  cavil  or  no,  it  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide 
%o  our  readers,  if  they  should  chance  to  light  on  a  collection 
where  these  relics,  as  usual,  are  altogether  unarranged ; — as  in  the 
so-called  *  Etruscan  room'  of  the  British  Museum. 

<  The  most  ancient  vases  are  those  called  of  the  Egyptian  style,  and 
of  which  the  manner  and  subjects  are  totally  diasimilar  from  any  othera. 
They  represent  rows  of  sphinxes,  chimeras,  griffins,  harpies,  lions,  cocks, 
&c.,  and  are  parti-coloured  of  red  and  black,  upon  a  pale  yellow  ground, 
I  have  heard  it  disputed  among  the  learned,  whether  these  were  not  ac- 
tually made  in  Egypt,  and  imported  into  Etruria;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  antiquaries  is,  that  they  were  native  manufacture  copied 
from  Egypt.  Black  vases,  with  pieces  of  animals  and  ornaments  in  basso 
relievo,  are  also  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  were  the  staple  manufacture 
of  Volterra.  Those  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  come  next  in 
order,  while  the  most  modern  are  black  with  red  figures — such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  depart  from  the  old  stiff  Etruscan  style^  and  have  the  more  natural 
shapes  of  Greek  art ;  for  example,  those  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  general,  and 
of  Nola  in  particular.  .  .  •  .  As  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
was  that  of  the  chief  grandeur  of  Etruria,  when  her  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence were  at  the  highest  pitch,  we  may  assign  that  period  for  the  finest 
vases ;  while  those  called  Egyptian  bear  a  much  earlier  date.  The  finest 
vases,  to  which  we  have  thus  assigned  the  age  of  2600  years,  a  ievi  years, 
or  even  centuries,  more  or  less,  are  in  general  black,  containing  a  large 
red  ground  with  black  figures,  in  the  draperies  of  which  are  also  intro- 
duced fawn-colour,  white,  and  purple :  the  white  also  invariably  marking 
the  nncovered  parts  of  the  female  figures.  Some  of  these  vases  are  red, 
and  have  figures  entirely  black,  with  a  stiffness  and  peculiarity  in  the 
forms  and  proportions,  which  denote  a  high  antiquity  and  an  Etruscan 
origin  ;  and  sometimes  the  most  thoroughly  primitive,  which  the  Roman 
antiquanes  used  to  puzzle  my  brain  by  calling  "  Archaic"  exclusively, 
are  of  the  finest  material  and  most  exquisite  finish 

<  Among  many  more  minute  subdivisions,  1  will  merely  note  here 
three  grand  differences  of  style  in  the  vases.  First,  the  Egyptian,  with 
its  harpies  and  sphinxes,  in  total  defiance  of  nature,  and  its  disregard  of 
Greek  mythology  or  heroic  tradition.  Secondly,  the  black  figures  : 
quaint,  stiff,  and  peculiar,  of  the  roost  beautiful  workmanship,  but  with- 
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oat  ease  or  grace  in  the  hnman  outline :  with  splendich  processions  of 
warriors,  groups  of  divinities,  and  mysterious  allegories.  Thirdly,  the 
red  figures,  with  the  most  spirited  and  elegant  forms  of  men  and  women, 
true  to  nature,  and  sometimes  absolutely  lovely,  representing  stories  of 
gods  and  heroes,  as  well  as  incidents  of  domestic  life.  You  will  rarely 
«ee  a  black  figure  easy,  natural,  or  graceful,  however  exquisite  may  be 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship ;  and  you  will  seldom  be  able  to  trace  in 
a  red  figure  that  peculiar  stiff  and  rigid  quaintness,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  art*  Those  black  figures  which  Jutve  a 
sketchy  and  flowing  ease,  are  on  vases  of  very  inferior  material  and  exe- 
cution, and  belong  to  the  period  of  the  decay  of  art,  like  the  roughly 
drawn  red  figures,  which  are  so  common.  ....  These  are  the 
usual  heads  with  which  the  guides  class  them  as  a  mass  ;  but,  as  I  before 
said,  four  and  not  three  styles  always  appeared  to  me  most  distinctly 
marked  upon  every  Etruscan  class  of  objects  which  I  examined  ;  viz.  the 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Decadence,  or,  as  I  might  perhaps  call 
it,  the  Romaic*' 

The  classification  according  to  colours  is,  however,  subject  to 
this  difficulty,  that  local  fashions  seem  to  have  influenced  it: 
thus,  red  vases  with  bassi  relievi  are  common  at  Arezzo,  black 
figures  in  the  cities  round  Civita  Vecchia,  and  so  forth.  How- 
ever, omitting  the  mysterious  connexion  with  Egypt,  it  is  plain 
that  Etruscan  art  went  through  two  stages  very  analogous  to 
those  which  maik  the  history  of  the  modern  art  of  painting.  In 
the  first,  the  execution  was  laborious,  minute,  and  beautiful ;  but 
the  forms  were  stiff  and  ungraceful.  In  the  second,  the  forms 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  classical  beauty  ;  the  execution 
became  more  and  more  slight  and  sketchy  ;  and  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  second  style  was  not  indigenous,  even  if  the  workmanship 
was,  but  borrowed  from  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  beautiful ; 
for  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  came  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  subjects.  The  Etruscans  had  an  ancient  and  solemn 
religion  of  their  own,  full  of  rites  and  mysteries ;  they  had  also 
a  well-preserved  civil  history  of  remote  antiquity.  But,  such 
.was  the  dispositi6n  of  the  people,  or  such  the  consequence  of 
the  sacerdotal  character  of  tneir  civil  and  religious  system ;  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  romantic  mythology,  no  popular  chiefs  and 
heroes.  The  gpraceful  inventions  of  early  Greece  were  trans- 
planted among  them.  The  fall  of  Troy,  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  such  are  the  favourite  subjects  on  the 
vases  and  tazze  of  later  date :  later,  relatively  speaking,  but, 
doubtless,  often  many  ages  older  than  the  introduction  of  Greek 
literature  at  Rome. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  account  for  this  early  intermixture ;  for 
although  the  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  extensive,  yet 
no  pne  ^ould  conjecture,  from  what  we  possess  of  early  Greek 
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hietory— the  books  of  Herodptus,  for  example — that  the  cpn- 
nezion  hetween  the  two  nations  was  closf.  So,  again^  the 
alphabet  of  o!d  Etrurla  is  the  aaipe  with  that  of  very  early 
Gfeece,  while  the  .language^  are  radically  different,  pid  llje 
Etruscaps  derive  it  from  Gre^p^,  or  bath  frpin  Phanicia?  The 
name?  of  god^  asd  harass,  ips^rted  pver  tht^ir  heads  in  the 
lajutipgi,  are  tpmetim^  Gra«lci  and  MHWtimes  indi^nous.  The 
Tiftcaa  MijiarrB  (MeiiT&)  was  the  Grsek  Pallas;  but  Tina 
(Jupiter)  and  £rkl«  (Hercules)  are  called  by  their  Grecian 
names.*  All  this  is  but  a  vestibule  to  the  abyss  of  misty  specula- 
tion whioh  the  history  of  old  Etniria  opens  upon  us. 

Tradition  helps  us  a  little  way,  ^nd  but  a  little,  in  sounding 
it.     The  myth  of  the  settlement  in   Etrurla  of  ths   Corintbiait 
Demaratus,  with  hip  comrades,  Eucheir  and  Eugiammas — Able 
■workpian  and  Able  draugbtun^u — sennas  to  indicate  th§  eitablish- 
ment  of  a  school  of  Grecian  art  in  that  country,  not  I^og  after 
the  foundation  of  Kome.     If  so,  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  that 
period  the  c< 
And  It  is  a 
feshipn  have 
numbers  nor 
story  quoted 
to  adoni  tbeii 
the  conqtusio 
Etruscans  be 
the  Greeks  ii 
extensively  ii 
liarly  at  Cori 
legendary  Ei 
We  have  ! 
style  of  art  i 
as  vases,)  ret 
of  modern  E 
But  it  must 
early  Etrusci 
pnd  illuminat: 
There  is  a  e 


•  Our  ((ntbore^s  t)»4  twqn  miaUd  Ijj  the  teT«rie>  of  her  Friends,  Ibe 
Italian  s[itiqi!vic!«>  ^bont  Ibe  Oriental  opgin  of  tbs  grftit  god  Tips  or 
Tinai.  He  is,  unqueationably,  Zm,  Zitr»f.  At  the  Eanqe  tifflS.  IfOtU  WS 
have  come,  without  in terconiin unity,  from  some  Pbqfiician  S""''  *"''' 
as  Adonai.  Miiller,  who  seems  fp  haye  a  lingering  fondness  for  the 
Teutonic  theory,  Bnggests  Odin. 


ail^i§i|tt  wMch  inodems  $e^m  never  tp  liavQ  attwi<^  TF^tJ^Q^t 
seve^Q  labour  ^nd  qlosfe  imitatiqa.  Look  ^t  the  ol4«sl  figm§s  <^ 
JStrvisc^  y^^s;  tbey  2^r^  what  Micali  d^sfsribes  t\\Qva, — ^  1^ 
<  JSguve,  coUoaa^e  di  profikt,  hap  quella  dmrezza  e  ^^ccbo^z^  4i 
'^  forii^a  che  porgf  )a  natiira  Don  ^pcora  ben  diretta  dall'arte ;  i 
^  yol^i  sono  e^ggerati ;  I  oapelli  ora  increspatiy  ort^  luQghi  f 
^  prolissi  alle  spalle ;  le  vesti  non  bannq  piegKe,  q  xninalQ  • 
f  rettilinee  nei  ve^timenti  fen^minili ;  non  v'ba  gruppo  alounpy  pe 
^  varieta  di  $e^|bianze' — figures  with  waspUke  waiats,  p^qdigioiis 
hips,  inoi:dinat^  l^i^gth  of  lioib  and  eztfemities :  yet,  distorted 
as  they  are,  is  there  not  constantly  an  indefinite  ^ir  of  natand 
I'reedon^s  W^  fiimnegs  of  Qutline,  such  ^  the  e;^e  searches  % 
m  vain  in  the  leebje  and  spiritless  drawing  of  ol4  illuming 
^onfif,  for  in§^lnpe,  ox  other  relii^  of  the  ^idqle  ages  ?  Might 
ive  ^^t  almp§t  add,  in  the  schpo}  of  Qeipling  and  Van  Eyck  ? 
jQ^mpare  the  works  of  parallel  ^es  ip  ancient  and  inodeni 
history ;  the  sculpture?  of  j^gina  ^ith  those  of  Gothic  cath^ 
<]rals  I  the  finished  classical  style  of  drawing,  sqch  as  it  is  seei^ 
)n  the  popul^  workmanship  of  the  best  ages,  in  the  later  Etrus- 
can vases,  or  in  the  frescoes  pf  Popipeii,  with  the  vqlg^r  effpftf 
pf  fnpder|i  t^ste,  which  we  are  only  able  to  preserve  from  \itte^ 
degepprapy  by  an  a8sid^pus  study  of  the  antique.  Surely  ^r^ 
was  something  inore  divine  and  ^the^eal  wh^n  the  world  w^ 
younge^a  and  ba^  but  d^ep^ratcd  ii|  the  hands  pf  modem  repn^^ 
ment. 

Next  to  the  vas€)§^  in  interest  are  the  tazz^  of  the  sai^P  n^atp- 
pal ;  indeed,  thpy  be?ur  a  higher  yalue  with  coijnoisseur^  Plying 
to  their  rarity.  These  tazjse  are  round,  wide,  ap4  shallpiY  vqa* 
si^§,  gei^eraUy  with  shprt  stents,  and  a  pair  of  ears  or  handle^. 
They  were  employed  both  |n  religiqifs  cerempnie^  and  dpn^e^ti^ 
uses*  The  ^eciw^n  lyhich  JVfrs  Gray  describes  and  deljn^^tc^ 
(^t  p§ge  180)  frp^j  he?  ow?>  pplleqtiqn,  mu^t  he  extremely  heau-r 
fiful,  I'he  outside  of  tbp  bpwl  repf^sents  gix  figures  feasting^^ 
f alined  on  pouches  af(er  the  classical  fashion,  ip  long  rob^s,  fuid 
it^tu'd^s  pf  Ihe  nio^t  ^piritpd  ease.  The  sce^e  i^  pall^  a  fugejfal 
hwi^qwet :  why,  we  do  not  kppw,  Que  is  pl^i^if  ^^  ^^fi  9S^^J^ 
Ubm;  the  .others  are  }p  parn^st  cpnversatipn.  Psn  ^q  cpPJefe 
ture  the  subjept  ?  Pplitip^  no  doubt ;  fpr  ther^  are  up  woingft 
present,  alihqvigh  bojii  sexes  met  r9un4  ap  Jitmscan  djniiei;:. 
table ;  fo?  their  habits  differed  widely  in  thi?  ?e3pect  if f^  tbps^ 
of  the  *  da§»ioal'  anp}e^t§.  P<JiticB  na^^t  h^y^  bppp  the  favpur- 
i|e  U^pifis  in  tfe^  aPtiy^  ^ri8topi:ati?  copijnuQiUe^i  as  sooi^  as  th^ 
\^\^  fcid  retyripd,  an^  tj^p  luore  seyipij^  tpping  had  pOHimpnc§4^ 
Fierkipft  th^Jt  we  4i§^Mf^ii«  J^P  tVpublpso^e  ftxpJoit§  p|  ^at 
horde  of  convicts,  outlawed  shepherd^  %i^d  rup%^^  ftlf  VPI,  wgQ 
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have  lately  encamped  on  seven  hills  on  the  Latin  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Or  rather,  as  the  style  seems  later,  and  there  is  a  Greek 
inscription,  their  conversation  turns  on  events  of  more  momen- 
tous and  painful  import ; — the  last  in^spicious  days  of  Etruscan 
independence,  the  rx)ut  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake,  the  bloody 
fall  of  Tarquinia,  the  civil  wars  of  Volsinii,     But  *  the  thing 

*  which  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  this  tazza  is  the  extraordinary 

*  collection  of  drinking  cups  displayed  on  the  table,  around  which 

*  they  are  reclining,  and  which  show  the  giver  of  the  feast  to  have 
'  been  a  man  curious  in  goblets,  and  an  amateur  of  odd  shapes/ 
Some  are  common  tazze,  some  goblet-shaped,  some  horn-ehaped) 
and  two  in  the  exact  form  of  a  pair  of  top-boots — a  form  which, 
our  authoress  says,  she  has  actually  seen  in  museums. 

Besides  these  common  relics,  the  tombs  of  Etruria  contain,  as 
we  have  seen,  splendid  ornaments  of  gold  and  bronze,  number- 
less little  indescribable  objects  of  stone  and  earthenware,  statues, 
and  sarcophagi.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  beautiful — 
unhappily  the  least  durable  of  all  the  existing  monuments  of 
the  nation — are  the  fresco  paintings,  which  in  some  situations, 
particularly  at  Tarquinii,  cover  the  walls  of  these  chambers  of 
the  dead.  These  are  rapidly  perishing  from  damp  and  decay  in 
the  excavated  sepulchres ;  and  modern  art  seems  as  inadequate  to 
preserve  as  it  would  be  to  restore  them.  Antiquaries  who  were 
present  at  the  first  discovery  of  some  of  the  finest  tombs,  are 
shocked  at  the  difference  which  a  few  years  have  made  in  the 
vividness  of  the  colour,  and  even  of  the  outlines.  The  taste 
for  archaeological  research  is  so  strong  at  Rome  and  at  Florence, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  the  monumental  value  of  all  these  paint- 
ings will  be  preserved  by  means  of  accurate  copies ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal beauty  is  doomed  to  perish.  They  exhibit  all  the  styles 
of  art  which  have  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  vases ; 
but  the  most  beautiful,  those  at  Tarquinii,  chiefly  belong  to  the 
later.  Their  subjects  are  inconceivably  various :  the  mysterious 
and  pregnant  symbols  of  Egypt,  and  those  still  less  known, 
which  seem  proper  to  Etruria,  are  intermingled  with  arabesques 
and  fanciful  ornaments  ; — with  gor^ons,  sphinxes,  chimeras, 
hippocampi,  and  other  monsters,  which  the  ancients,  who  were 
not  always  mystical,  as  one  of  Mrs  Gray's  learned  ciceroni  truly 
observes,  probably  meant  for  monsters,  and  nothing  more — with 
representations  of  feasts,  games,  dances,  religious  processions 
— scenes  of  heroic  or  domestic  life-^many  of  unknown  import — 
some  telling  their  own  story  with  wonderful  truth  and  effect* 
The  following  is  Mrs  Gray's  description  of  the  ^Camera  di 
<  Triclinio,  e  del  Ballo,'  chamber  of  feasting  and  dancing,  in 
the  necropolis  of  Tarquinii.         . 
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<  Here  is  a  full  display  of  Etruscan  magnificence  in  dress,  famitare, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  sumptuous  living.  Tlie  roof  is  vaulted,  and  or* 
namented  with  divers  colours,  and  divided  in  the  midst  by  a  beam  which 
is  gracefully  twined  with  branches  of  trellised  ivy.  By  the  side  of  the 
door,  two  men  are  carelessly  reclining,  their  elbows  supported  on  large 
double  cushions ;  while,  on  the  wall  opposite  them,  are  two  panthers,  the 
usual  guardians  of  the  tomb,  and  also  two  youthful  horsemen  seated 
gracefully  on  their  steeds,  with  lance  in  hand.  In  the  picture  in  the 
middle  wall  are  three  couches,  each  containing  a  man  and  a  woman ;  and 
in  front  of  two  of  these,  are  tables  covered  with  vases,  while  in  front  of 
the  other  is  a  large  vessel,  out  of  which  wine  is  poured  into  smaller  ves* 
sels,  to  be  handed  round  to  the  guests.  There  is  a  sort  of  huffet  at  the 
side  filled  with  tazze  and  vessels  of  various  forms.  The  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  parti-coloured  coverings  of  the  tables  and  of  the  couches 
are  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  splendid  festal  dresses  of  the  guests,  and 
their  crowns  of  ivy  and  olive.  An  attendant,  ]:ichly  dressed,  plays  on  the 
flute,  while  a  naked  boy  serves  the  tables,  having  in  one  hand  a  small 
vase,  and  in  the  other  an  instrument,  with  which  he  is  studiously  sprinkling 
the  guests  with  salt,  or  some  other  condiment.  The  guests  are  turning 
towards  each  other  in  various  attitudes,  and  with  lively  gestures,  and 
seem  much  more  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  society  than  of  the  table. 
But  the  feast  is  already  begun ;  for  one  of  the  ladies  is  in  the  act  of  eat* 
ing  an  e^^,  while  the  gentleman  next  her  is  emptying  a  tazza  to  her 
health.  The  ladies  are  adorned  with  rich  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Oint- 
ments and  perfumes  also,  so  essential  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  ancients, 
are  not  wanting  to  this  banquet.  The  clatter  of  the  dishes,  and  the  smell 
of  the  meats,  have  attracted  to  the  feast  a  tame  cat,  a  partridge,  and  a 
cock,  which  are  assiduously  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  good  things. 
Above  the  couches  hang  crowns  or  chaplets,  with  which  the  guests  at 
the  end  of  the  entertainment  used  to  adorn  their  heads,  necks,  and  arms, 
when  they  took  their  luxurious  siesta,  or  further  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  goblet.  The  funereal  feast  being  concluded,  the  dance  com- 
mences. The  ballet  consists  of  eight  persons,  and  the  musicians  are  two, 
a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  one  on  the  double  flute ;  but  even  they  take  a 
part  in  the  dance.  The  prima  danzatrice  moves  her  hands  as  if  she  had 
castanets,  while  the  last  holds  a  wreath  of  ivy,  with  which  most  of  them 
are  crowned.  They  are  all  handsomely  buskined,  and  accompany  the 
dance  with  a  lively  movement  of  the  head  and  arms,  which  reminded  me 
of  the  tarantella.  Signor  Avolta,  however,  claimed  it  as  the  original  of 
a  dance  which  had  been  handed  down  in  this  part  of  the  country  even  to 
the  days  of  his  youth,  but  which  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  :  he  told  me 
he  had  danced  in  this  manner  when  a  boy,  but  complained  that  now 
French  dances  and  French  fashions  were  obliterating  all  their  national 
customs.  The  dresses  of  the  dancers  are  of  the  most  splendid  material, 
embroidered  with  minute  stars,  .and  adorned  with  parti-coloured  garni- 
tures ;  their  necks  are  ornamented  with  costly  collars,  their  ears  with 
pendants,  and  their  arms  with  bracelets.  The  youths  are  divided  from 
the  dancing-girls  by  olive  and  myrtle  trees,  covered  with  chaplets,  in 
the  branches  of  which  are  perched  various  birds ;  while  hares,  wolves, 
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deeri  and  other  animals^  f^rq  juixipU^  up  the  atema,  or  £aiu|>^ii|g  ^low 
lA  eyident  enjoyment  of  the  feast/ — (Pp.  177,  179.) 

Sarely  tliese  people  must  have  thought,  unlike  poor  Ckarles 
Lamby  that  a  ghost  can  *  laugh,  and  shake  his  galint  sides,  whea 

*  you  are  merry  with  him.'  This  animated  descriptiop  will  re- 
mind the  most  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  painted  tombs,  as  fleli- 
neated  by  Mr  Wilkinson  ;  but  the  Workmanship  of  Etruscan  art 
seems  at  once  n^ore  spirited  and  more  elabprate.  Tbe  love  of 
personal  display,  and  magnificence  of  dres3,  $Q  char£|pteristip  q\ 
tbe  Etruscans,  is  here  remarkably  exhibited.  *  4^  &¥  wiiit^r^ 
^  f^o,'  says  our  authoress,  *  the  Princess  of  CaJiinQ  appeared  al 
1  some  of  the  ambassador's^e«  in  Rome  with  9^parure  of  Etrus- 
^  can  jewellery,'  (taken  from  the  tombs,)  *  which  v^as  the  envy 
<  of  the  society,  and  excelled  the  cke/s-iTceuvre  of  Paris  ana 

*  Vienna,' — a  striking  contrast  to  the  generally  simple  and  un- 
ornamented  dress  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  severe  prohibitions 
against  the  display  of  personal  finery  among  the  Romans ;  and 
this  contrast  extends  to  minute  particulars.  The  chau$^ure  is  thi^ 
most  universally  ornamented  part  of  the  Etruscan  dress,  as  repr^-^ 
sented  ii)  these  paintings,  and  the  most  various  iq  f^^ioQ ;  ^nd^g 
precisely  that  which  the  Greeks  most  neglected,  and  cpi»m0i|l}f 
dispensed  with  altogether.  There  are  figures,  male  and  female, 
with  richly  decorated  heads,  and  buskins  of  the  mos(  delicate 
workmanship ;  while  the  rest  of  their  persons  is  left  most  prinai- 
lively  unadorned,  reminding  us  of  the  customs  of  the  negroes  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  among  whom  an  English  wig  apd  pair  of  top- 
boots  are  esteemed  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  attif^i 
to  constitute  ^n  imposing  dress  for  state  occasions. 

Put  none  of  these  delineations  ar^  half  so  interesting  aif  tlu(( 
cl^s,  the  mo^t  numeirous  of  alj,  whlcl)  take  tl^^ir  §u]>Ject^  frpjoi 
the  old  Etruscan  belief  respecting  tbe  state  of  departed  spirilstt 
and  the  immaterial  world.  We  know  little,  alter  all,  of  ih^ 
positive  religious  belief  of  old  Etruria ;  nor  is  modern  diee^v^jr 
likely  to  impart  to  us  much  more.  What  we  do  know,  with  any 
certainty,  is  that  portion  which  passed  into  the  state  creed  oSf 
Rome.  The  twelve  Etruscan  gods  are  all  adn^itted,  ad  mvudem^ 
if  we  may  use  the  expressipn,  into  the  mythology  of  Greece  an<^ 
Egypt,  according  to  tbe  puz^Iipg  fashion  of  ancient  theologian^  \ 
that  is,  there  i^  an  Etruse^n  Jupiter?  Juqo,  ^nd  §q  forth,  epires* 
ponding  to  their  relatiyes  ift  the  Greek  PanthepP*  l^hey  tft4 
their  proper  temples,  rites,  and  sacriSces,  But  of  Ibfi  hidden 
meaning  which  lay  beneath  all  this  outward  and  popular  sem*!! 
blance  of  a  religion,  nothing  is  known :  tbe  hereditaFv  priests 
and  augurs  kept  the  key  to  mese  mysteries,  and  it  was  lost  with 
the  independence  of  the  people.     As  far  as  visible  monuments 
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explain  \ty  Micali  has  probably  represented  it  arig^ht;^  ^s  consist- 
ing primarily  of  two  elements — simple  legends,  plain  and  super- 
ficial allegories,  such  as  the  stories  of  Tages,  Janus,  Saturn,  an^ 
the  like ;  and  mysterious  importations  from  Egypt.  But  whether 
these  last  were  engrafted  on  the  rude  doctrines  of  an  indigenous 
pastoral  people,  as  Micali  believes ;  or  whether  they  are  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  fabric,  to  which  only  a  few  popular  addi- 
tions were  afterwards  made — this  is  a  question  which  no  archsBO- 
iogical  society  will  solve  for  us.  To  these  was  added  in  time,  a 
third  element,  that  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Etruria,  is  an  historical  event,  -^nd 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  old  religion  grew  unpopular,  in  later  and 
more  luxurious  times ;  precisely  because  the  priests  kept  it  so 
carefully  corked  up,  and  dispensed  it  only  in  infinitesimal  doses 
to  the  plebeian  multitude.  These  latter  wanted  *  revivals,'  a^ 
inultituaes  similarly  circumstanced  always  will ;  and  flocked  from 
the  temples  into  the  woodfe,  to  listen  to  popular  Baechanaliau 
preachers,  and  enroll  themselves  in  anti-temperance  societies. 

But  the  ipore  singular  and  national  part  of  the  Etruscan  creed 
was  the  strong  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  close  proximity, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the  world  of  spirits ;  revealing 
itself  to  mortals  in  every  direction,  and  pressing  its  evidence  on 
the  senses — in  lightnings  and  winds,  in  the  flights  and  voice  of 
birds,  in  the  hundred  modes  of  augury  which  retained  so  strong  a 
hold  over  the  imagination  even  of  imperial  and  sceptical  Rome — 
which  did  not  all  perish  with  Paganism,  but  lived  on  through 
the  night  of  ages  as  Christian  superstitions.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  personal  and  domestic  in  the  oldest  Etruscau 
belief ;  nay,  it  approached,  in  the  gross  and  popular  shape,  a^ 
near  to  Fetichism  as  the  genius  of  a  wise  and  thoughtful  race, 
in^uenced,  too,  by  remnants  of  patriarchal  tradition,  could  welt 
admit.  Each  immortal  human  soul  had  its  correlatives,  its  pro? 
tectorsj  companions,  and  influencing  agents,  in  the  innumerable 
host  of  spirits  :  this  world  and  the  other  were  full  of  genii. 

What  was,  in  reality,  the  Genius,  that  peculiarly  indigenpus 
creature  of  Etruscan  fancy  ?  The  remnants  of  Roman  literature 
give  us  only  a  very  din^  and  perplexing  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  nothing  so  intangible  as  the  notion  of  the  Genius,  is 
fpund  in  the  works  of  classicalXatinity,  or,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
remains  of  classical  art,  stricj;Iy  so  called  ;  the  gems  and  st^tue^ 
of  the  imperial  age.  We  ar§  tpld  that  h^  was  the  ipspparable 
companion  of  every  mortal  from  his  birth.  Perhaps  he  was  him- 
self as  mortal  as  his  es^rtbiy  comrade.  He  shared  intimately  in 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  life  ;  he  yeipicj^d  in  the  warmtl^  of  the 
househol4  hearth ;  the  cheerfulness  ot  the  festive  board ;  ea^ulted 
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in  good  fortune ;  mourned  in  calamities ;  interfered  sometimes 
as  a  gentle  and  confidential  adviser  on  an  uncertain  road.  Yet, 
again,  he  is  decribed  as  a  controlling  and  directing  influence ; 
governing  the  star  of  each  man's  nativity.  Sometimes  he  is 
changeable  in  aspect,  with  his  countenance  dark  or  bright,  ac- 
cording as  he  appears  in  warning  or  approving  guise.  Some- 
times, again,  each  man  seems  to  have  his  pair  of  genii,  black  and 
white.  And  not  only  each  man,  but  each  city,  house,  fountain, 
hill,  nay,  each  god,  seems  at  other  times  to  have  an  appropria- 
ted genius.  This  mysterious  agent  is  male  or  female,  (as  in 
Egypt  also,)  or  both;  a  beautiful  child;  a  winged  youth;  a 
helmeted  old  man  ;  a  skeleton. 

Such  is  the  Genius  of  Roman  literature  and  art ; — a  dreamy, 
fugitive,  unsubstantial  creation,  yet  strangely  poetical.  The 
Genius  of  the  old  Etruscan  paintings  (if  they  are  rightly  in- 
terpreted) seems,  in  truth,  a  mere  material  and  intelligible 
being.  According  to  Mrs  Gray's  authorities,  and  indeed  ac- 
cording to  strong  presumptive  evidence,  apparent  on  the  very 
face  of  the  Tarquinian  frescoes,  the  good  and  bad  genii  wer9 
the  very  counterparts  of  the  angels  and  devils  of  the  middle 
ages ;  so  precisely  their  counterparts,  that  some  of  these  scenes 
would  serve  equally  well  as  illustrations  of  many  a  monastic 
legend.  They  are  generally  winged — a  circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  Etruria ;  their  chief  peculiarity  in  costume  is  a  peaked 
hat,  which  antiquaries  say  is  appropriate  to  them.  Their  head- 
dress is  sometimes  a  wreath  of  serpents,  the  emblem  of  immor- 
tality. They  are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  and  also,  we 
are  told,  by  the  superior  distinctness  of  their  colouring,  from 
the  disembodied  human  souls  whom  they  accompany ;  these 
latter  being  faintly  traced  on  a  white  ground — mere  Lucretian 
spectra,  or  Homeric  idols.  The  evil  genii  are  sometimes  fright- 
ful fiends  ;  sometimes  they  are  only  distinguished  by  their  black 
colour — dark.  Mil  tonic  figures,  of  imposing  aspect.  There  is 
one  very  remarkable  tomb  at  Tarquinii,  called  by  the  excavators 
the  Camera  de  Mortiy  which  is  said  to  have  contained  a  com- 
plete Etruscan  Dance  of  death — a  vast  procession  of  dead  mortals 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  with  attendant  genii,  on  their  way  to 
final  judgment.  Most  of  this  painting  is  now  effaced.  A  sketch 
of  one  of  the  remaining  portions  is  given  (at  p.  186)  of  Mrs  Gray's 
work.  The  evil  genii  stand  or  sit,  in  singularly  spirited  attitudes, 
at  the  gate  of  hell,  leaning  on  their  hammers — an  Etruscan  symbol 
of  those  demons,  which  carries  the  imagination  to  the  phantoms  of 
a  distant  age  and  region — Monkir  and  Nakir,  the  Mahometan  an- 
gels of  judgment,  who  bruise  the  souls  which  falter  in  their  answers 
at  the  last  examination  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron.     There  is  u 
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struggle  between  a  good  and  an  evil  Genius  for  the  possession  of 
a  soul,  the  one  pushing  back,  the  other  pulling  forward  the 
wheeled  bier  or  car  on  which  the  deceased  is  sitting,  enveloped 
in  drapery;,  like  the  *  black  cherubim'  of  Dante,  contending 
with  the  messengers  of  heaven  for  the  property  in  deceased  sin- 
ners. Nor  is  this  resemblance  a  solitary  instance  ;  the  concep- 
tions of  the  great  Tuscan  poet  of  the  dead,  recur  to  the  mind 
again  and  again  in  contemplating  these  relics  of  his  ancestors,  of 
wnich  the  very  existence  was  unsuspected  by  him.  Another 
Tarquinian  fresco  is  represented,  and  very  well  represented,  in 
Mrs  Gray's  frontispiece.  It  is  also  a  procession  of  departed 
souls.  The  party  is  led  by  a  good  Genius  in  a  pink  robe, 
wreathed  with  serpents,  and  lifting  others  in  his  hand  ;  his 
pileus,  or  conical  hat,  terminating  in  a  lighted  torch.  Most  of 
the  human  figures  appear  to  be  under  his  protection  ;  but  two-^ 
a  youth  and  a  female,  both  of  surpassing  beauty — have  each  a 
hideous  fiend  at  their  side,  with  brutish,  negro  features,  (for  the 
old  Etruscans,  like  the  vulgar  in  modern  times,  gave  their  devils 
the  likeness  of  the  unhappy  children  of  Ham,)  claws,  fiery  eyes, 
strange  costumes,  and  serpent-fillets.  Such  is  the  power  of  art 
displayed  in  this  fragment,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  copy,  that 
we  can  readily  believe  Mrs  Gray  when  she  says  that  the  most 
intense  anguish — an  expression  of  unutterable  woe — is  depicted 
in  the  majestic  brow  and  eyes  of  the  female  figure.  Our  au- 
thoress's own  imagination  immediately  suggested  to  her  the 
remembrance  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  We  fancy  ourselves  placed 
again  in  company  of  the  grotesque  fiends  of  Malobolge,  Calca- 
brina,  Barbariccia,  and  their  fellows ;  or  of  the  graceful  visiters 
who  traverse  the  circles  of  purgatory  on  celestial  wings — 

<  Verdi,  come  fogliette  priino  nate : 

nella  faccia,  quale 

Par,  tremolando,  matutina  Stella.' 

But  the  resemblance  lies  much  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
these  curious  pictorial  remains.  The  same  national  character  of 
imagination  which  coined  the  dramatic  frescoes  of  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres  reappears,  scarcely  modified  by  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, to  guide  the  pen  of  Dante  and  the  pencil  of  Michael  An- 
felo.  The  thought  of  death,  says  Micali,  was,  in  ancient 
Itruria,  the  most  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  living. 
So  with  the  Tuscans  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  both  the  same 
turn  of  mind  generated  a  very  peculiar  character  of  art,  with  con- 
ceptions rather  strongly  than  elegantly  embodied :  less  graceful, 
less  delicately  imaginative  than  the  Greek ;  definite  and  sub- 
stantial in  its  attributes ;  by  turns  sublime  and  grotesque.     And 
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die  good  and  evil  genii  became  readily  metain5r{)hosed  intb  ^bod! 
and  evil  angels.  The  peculiar  idea^  of  the  middle  ages  respecting 
tliede,  were  n6\^here  so  vividly  expressed,  or  in  foi'md  so  popular, 
as  in  Tuscany.  The  imagination  of  the  young  Dante  \vits  first 
excited  by  witftessiilg  a  public  pagieant  of  the  day  of  judgm^tit^ 
enacted  by  the  Florentine  townsfolk  in  boats  bn  the  ArAo— ; 
treated,  no  doubt,  in  the  sadie  nationd  gtvle  in  which  the  old 
EtruScan  artists  had  treated  it,  ^hose  works  were  theii  peace- 
fully resting  beneath  the  soil ; — the  very  same  which  again  dis-^ 
played  itself  in  the  daring,  yet  earthly,  conceptions  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  ghastly  dreams  of  Luca  Signorelli.* 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
old  EttuScan  superstitions,  through  the  period  of  their  degene- 
racy and  perversion  in  imperial  times,  to  their  connexion  with 
the  demonology  and  cognate  sciences  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages.  All  nations,  rude  or  civilised,  have  been  superstitious ; 
but  the  lordly  Romans  were  perhaps  more  grossly  and  miserably 
enslaved  by  this  weakness  than  any  other  people  that  ever  exist- 
ed. They  dabbled  in  the  supernatural  arts  of  all  countries  with 
which  they  had  any  thing  to  do ;  but  those  bf  Etruria  were  the 
earliest  introduced,  and  retained  their  hold  among  the  latest^ 
The  art  of  the  augur  was  honoured  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Etruria 
itself  I  it  was  considered  a  legitimate  business,  while  that  of 
other  pretenders  was  contraband  ;  •  but  in  time  the  reiterated 
prohibitions  of  the  emperors  against  magical  practices  reacted 
also  on  this  ancient  usage,  and  stamped  it  with  a  character  of 
dubious  lawfulness.  It  has  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
^hown  how  much  the  character  of  magic  in  pagan  Rome,  as  a 
black  and  prohibited  art,  influenced  the  notions  of  the  early 
Christians.  We  sometimes  call  the  superstitions  bf  modern  de- 
monology Gothic,  and  sometimes  Oriental;  but,  both  among 
the  Gothic  and  Oriental  nations,  magic  was  in  honour  rather  than 
discredit :  it  was,  in  faet,  the  remnant  of  Roman  notions,  which 
materially  contributed  to  form  the  miodern  idea  of  diabolical 


♦  In4lje  frescoes  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  "  Luca  Sigtiorelli  has 
iknagined  that,  according  to  a  person's  good  or  bad  deeds  in  this  world, 
woald  be  his  perfection  or  deformity  at  the  last  day.  Some^  therefore^ 
Kte  grinning  skulls,  and  naked  bones,  bideotisly  feeling  abcrnt  far  their 
remaining  members ;  .  •  .  .  others  are  represented  as  half  clothed,  but 
not  daring  to  look  up  to  their  heavenly  judge ;  .  .  .  •  others  are  rising 
from  the  tomb  with  clasped  hands,  and  the  agonies  of  despair  depicted 
ki  their  countenances." — Mrs  Gray,  p.  450.  Raphael,  and  his  Qiaster 
Ghirlandajo,  <<  are  said  to  have  spent  horns  and  days  in  studying  them/ 
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a^di^^.  The  Ttistan  art  of  divination  lived  throti|^  all  Iheiste 
fevoliitions.  The  same  fastnesses  of  the  Apennine  which  bad 
sh^tered  the  solitary  angur  of  enslaved  dnd  dispeopled  Etruria — 
"^hb  \^as  ie^et  ^hd  anon  called  by  the  Senate  to  imperial  Home, 
fd  cdihfort  the  citizens  uiidet  the  visitation  of  a  comet,  oi*  a 
flUbd,  or  a  shoi^er  of  stones,  dr  a  calf  with  eight  legs — sheltered 
itt  the  twelfth  Century  the  solitary  neci-omancer — 

<  Clie  ne'  mohti  di  Luna,  dove  ronea 
Lo  Carrcu'efie,  che  di  sotto  alberga, 
Ebbe  tra  bianchi  mkrmi  la  spelDnca 
Per  sua  dimora :  onde  a  veder  le  stelle 
]£  *1  mar  non  gli  era  la  veduta  tronca«' 

The  very  mltional  type  of  the  Tnscfen  cotinteriance  in  these 
aheieni  paintings,  is  said  by  Mitali,  and  by  Mrs  Gray,  to  cor- 
Fes):ibnd  with  the  common  char^ter  of  face  -at  thfe  present  day— 
hskndsotne  and  classical,  but  rounder  and  le^s  regfular  than  the 
Greeki  and  less  strongly  itiarked  than  the  Roman.  *  The  ver- 
'  tical  diameter  of  the  head  is  short,  the  ears  somewhat  high,  the 
'forehead  broad  and  low,  the  nose  aquiline,  and  the  chin  rounded/ 
Oh  the  other  hjlnd,  the  historian  of  the  old  Ettuscans,  Muller, 
^tefe  no  very  favourable  portraiture  of  their  personal  charms.  He 
says  the  figures  on  the  sarcophagi  represent  *  men  of  low  stature, 

*  with  large  heads,  short  fat  arms,  and  of  Jin  awktVard  unwieldy 

*  make  ;*  the  cbesi  tt  pinyues  Etmsci,  But  this  is  i-ather  a 
fik^  Bbecies  of  argument :  style  of  art  has  more  to  do  than  nd- 
tthre  with  the  form  and  proportions  of  figures  in  paintings  :  the 
iculptiires  of  iEgina,  exquisite  as  they  often  are  in  their  correct 
^her^nce  to  nature,  yet  seetn  also  to  exhibit  a  short  Stout  race 
of  mankind,  which  the  Greeks  were  not ;  and  it  would  be  just 
^  fair  to  seek  for  the  types  of  the  old  Etruscans  in  the  scraggy 
elongated  shapes  on  the  old  vases.  The  classical  epithets  are  to 
Bfe  taketi  rather  satirically  than  literally — like  those  of  *  pock- 

*  paddings '  and  *  porkers,'  bestowed  on  the  Southrons  by  the 
C^ledt^nians. 

The  national  disposition  and  humour  of  the  people,  say  these 
enthusiastic  iintlquariels,  have  been  equally  durable.  But  they 
are  not  ^Uite  agreed  in  the  porttaitute  wiich  they  draw  of  it. 
Thejr  were  a  sober  and  melancholy  people,  says  Micali,  both  by 
tehiperatneht  and  through  the  force  of  education — their  minds 
fined  iHth  omens  and  augurie*,  and  ever  dwelling  on  death  and 
tfiings  pertaining  to  it.  They  Were  a  jovial,  merry  race,  with 
liibre  oi  comfort  and  luxury  than  of  refinement.  Says  Mrs  Gary : 
Mritness  the  favourite  subject's  of  their  art,  their  feasts  and  drink- 
ihg  matchesj  their  games,  horse-races,  boar- hunts,  dances,  and- 
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music.  They  used  to  knead  tbeir  bread  and  whip  their  slaves  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  according  to  Aristotle ;  and  one  of  the  paint- 
ings described  by  Mrs  Gray,  represents  a  boxing-match  to  the 
tune  of  that  universal  instrument.  There  may  be  truth  in  both 
these  characters,  which  were  certainly  united  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians also.  Again,  Micali  remarks,  (but  the  observation  is  con* 
troverted,)  that  no  original  work  of  Etruscan  art  has  yet  been 
discovered  containing  indecent  representations  ;  and  he  points  to 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  women  in  their  society,  as  a  proof 
of  their  civilization  and  domestic  morality.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors  on  this  subject  ? 
Micali  rejects,  with  infinite  contempt,  the  insinuations  of  the 
lying  Greek  traveller,  Theopompus,  against  the  virtue  of  his  fair 
ancestresses ;  but  he  cannot  dispose  so  easily  of  the  general 
voice  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however,  the  proverbial  profligacy 
of  the  Tuscans  may  have  been  the  vice  of  their  fallen  state  only ; 
and  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Romans,  who 
were  ready  to  impute  crime  as  well  as  effeminacy  to  all  societies 
too  refined  for  their  own  rude  and  ferocious  habits. 

It  is  curious,  at  all  events,  to  trace  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  great  periods  of  Etruscan  independence.  The  second 
republican  era  of  Tuscany,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  after  Christ,  seems  almost  the  counterpart  of  the  first. 
In  both,  the  same  activity,  industry,  abundant  wealth,  commer- 
cial spirit,  and  mixture  of  the  civic  with  the  warlike  character  : 
in  both,  the  same  vices  and  errors — the  same  unquiet  turbulence 
of  disposition,  the  same  divisions  between  patricians  and  com- 
monaltv  in  every  city — the  same  want  of  compact  and  united 
strength,  the  same  apathy  or  jealousies  in  penods  when  union 
was  most  needed — the  same  eventual  corruption,  decay,  and  sub- 
jugation. But  the  old  republics  had  the  advantage  of  the 
newer  in  the  more  durable  principles  of  their  civil  polity,  and 
in  its  intimate  connexion  with  religion.  It  seems  as  if  the 
inhabitants  of  old  Etruria,  in  Muller's  forcible  phraseology, 
both  gods  and  men,  were  united  in  one  commonwealth,  and 
the  former  were  placed  in  permanent  commerce  with  the  latter, 
guiding  and  warning  them  by  omens ;  while  they,  the  gods, 
might  sometimes  be  induced  to  bend  the  strong  will  of  man. 
This  alludes  to  the  strange  Etruscan  notion,  that  fate  might 
be  averted  for  a  certain  number  of  years  by  strong  acts  of  de- 
votion. But  the  class  which  could  alone  interpret,  propitiate, 
and  delay  the  resolutions  of  the  gods,  was  necessarily  omnipotent. 
The  hereditary  Priesthood  and  Nobility  were  united  in  the  same 
families.  Etruria  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  very  birthplace  of 
nobility  in  the  Roman  and  modern  sense  of  the  word.    The  little 
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states  of  Greece  had  also  their  Eupatridse,  or  families  of  noble 
origin ;  but  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  stable  in  the  power  of 
these  houses,  or  in  the  respect  claimed  by  them.  The  distinctions 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  were  liable  to  be  over- 
turned at  every  political  revolution ;  the  tendencies  of  all  things 
were  towards  democracy;  and  accordingly,  in  the  flourishinc^ 
days  of  Republican  Greece,  though  we  often  meet  with  indivi- 
duals distinguished  by  their  good  or  illustrious  descent,  we  sel- 
dom or  never  read  of  jamiHes  transmitting  the  same  estates,  name, 
and  honours,  from  generation  to  generation,  fixed  in  the  soil  of 
their  native  state,  and  identified  with  its  prosperity  or  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Etruria  speak  to 
us  of  an  aristocracy  as  definite  and  durable  as  that  of  feudal 
Europe.  We  read  in  Roman  history,  that  many  of  the  illustrious 
families  of  the  Commonwealth  were  of  Etruscan  origin.  Such 
were  the  Cilnii  and  the  Msecenates  from  Arretium,  whose  blood 
was  united  in  the  minister  of  Augustus ;  the  Csecinas  from  Vol- 
terra ;  the  -^lii  from  Volsinii ;  the  Salvii  from  Ferentinum ;  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  all,  the  Licinii,  who  were  driven  away 
from  Arretium,  in  a.v.c.  454,  for  tyranny.  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  find  these  very  names,  in  their  true  Etruscan  shapes 
of  Celne,  Ceicne,  GEle,  Salfe,  Lecne,  recurring  over  and  over 
again  in  the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  their  respective  cities, 
designating  the  owners  of  the  mightiest  sepulchres ;  and  repeated 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  variations,  as  to  enable  anti- 
quaries to  trace  out  the  titles  and  connexions,  nay,  the  very 
descents,  through  several  generations,  of  some  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  Etruria,  not  less  distinctly,  and  perhaps  much  more 
accurately,  than  the  early  portions  of  the  pedigree  of  our  Talbots 
and  Cliffords. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  old  Etruscan  families  was  peculiar 
and  artificial.  Mrs  Gray,  following  Miiller,  explains  it  in  the 
following  manner.  There  were  no  gentilitian  names,  she  says ; 
that  is,  names  of  clans^  as  in  ancient  Rome,  comprehending  rhany 
families  who  might  or  might  not  be  connected  in  blood.  In  mor- 
tuary inscriptions,  it  is  common  to  find  Jour  names.  First,  what 
Mrs  Gray  calls  the  praenomen  of  the  deceased,  but  which  is  per- 
haps more  properly  his  title.  Lars  is  the  most  common  praenomen 
or  title  of  nobility  among  men,  (Lord,  according  to  the  Teutonic 
antiquaries;  certainly  connected  with  Lar,  the  Roman  name 
for  the  domestic  deities.)  Thus  we  read  in  Roman  history  of 
Lars  Porsena  and  Lars  Tolumnius.  The  feminine  of  Lars  is 
Larthia,  the  common  prefix  of  noble  ladies.  But  Arunsj  Aule, 
(Aulus,)  Fele,  (Velius,)  and  other  prefixes,  occur  among  men: 
Tbana  or  Thancufil,  (Tanaquil,)  Felia,  Sethra,  Titia,  Phastia, 
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,Ane,  and  Bamia,  among  women.  Next  came  the  paternal  fionily 
name.  Then  the  praenomen  of  the  father,  ^rith  the  affix  <  al/  (per* 
haps  son.)  Liastly,  the  family  namts  of  the  mother,  with  the  same 
affix  *  al.'  Thus  lars  tbtina  larisal  spntiNAL,  is  Lars  or  Lord 
Tetina,  the  son  of  another  Lars  Tetina,  hy  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Spurina ;  just  as  in  Genera,  and  other  places,  the  son  adds 
the  maternal  to  the  paternal  fieanily  name,  by  way  of  dfetingaish- 
ing  the  branches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  sometimes  puts 
fir^  her  own  prsenomen ;  second,  her  paternal  family  name ;  third- 
ly, her  mother's  family  name;  fourthly,  that  of  her  husband:  thus, 
TANCHFiL  PHRBLNBi  TBBATNA  LLECNESA — Tanaquil,  daughter 
of  a  Phrelne  by  a  Tebatne,  wife  of  a  Licinius.  The  s^ulchral 
urns  of  the  Lidnian  house,  found  not  far  from  Sienna,  have 
furnished  Mrs  Gray  with  eight  inscriptions  of  this  sort,  which 
she  contrives  to  connect  together,  as  we  have  mentioned,  into  a 
very  respectable  fi'agment  of  a  family  tree.  Some  Cambro- Bri- 
tish or  Highland  antiquary,  enamoured  of  the  Celtic  theory,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  graft  it  on  to  the  magnificent  stems  of  his  native 
mountains.  It  would  have  been  a  taste  worthy  of  the  ingenuity 
of  that  gallant  officer  and  historian  who  begins  a  certain  period 
in  his  annals  with  the  assertion,  that  *  about  this  time  the  Gael 

*  sent  out  two  branches  to  the  south,  who  became  famous  in  his- 
^  tory  under  the  name  of  Greeks  and  Romans.' 

These  singular  records  show,  among  other  things,  the  honour 
in  which  the  female  sex  \vere  held  in  Etruria.  There  are  no 
traces,  in  the  pictured  relics  of  the  nation,  of  Oriental  or  Grecian 
seclusion,  any  more  than  of  Roman  licentiousness.  The  matrons 
of  hifi^h  Etruscan  lineage  have  their  tombs  as  highly  ornamented, 
and  decorated  with  insignia  apparently  indicating  as  high  a  dig- 
nity, as  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  nation.     The  tomb  of  the 

*  L^arthia'  of  Coere,  (described  at  p.  336,)  was  constructed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  architect  Canina,  *  many  years  previous  to  the 

*  Trojan  war.'  But  we  have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  the  chronological  tests  of  recent  architectural  antiquaries,  on 
which  we  have  not  space  now  to  dilate :  they  rest  on  certain  sup- 
positions respecting  the  date  of  the  use  of  the  arch,  and  of  di& 
ferent  substitutes  for  it.  Another  feminine  monument  is  thus 
described  by  Mrs  Gray  in  her  most  sentimental  manner.  It  was 
dboovered  at  Clusium. 

*  In  the  midst  of  all  these  sarcophagi^  upon  the  gronnd,  and  in  front  by 
itself,  like  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  sat  a  white-robed  figure,  of 
grave  and  solemn  appearance,  in  a  curnle  chair.  It  made  me  start  when 
I  first  saw  it ;  for  it  looked  like  life,  and  as  if  it  were  going  to  rise  and 
demand  from  us  why  we  intruded  there.  I  am  sure,  had  I  seen  it  in  the 
f omb,  so  pure  and  still,  I  could  never  have  drawn  it  forth,  I  could  never 
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liare  laid  rhde  bands  upoo  it.  It  wasy  to  my  mind^  the  moat  beantifiil 
jmd  solemn  maimer  of  embellishing  death  that  ever  entered  a  mortal's 
bead.  •  • .  It  was  the  portrait  and  figure  of  the  deceased*  Bnt  what  in- 
^creased  my  wonder  was,  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  woman  I  The  Lartbia 
oi  Chinsi.  She  sat  in  queenly  dignity,  in  her  robes  of  ceremony,  and  im 
ber  chair  of  state ;  and  the  inscription  which  told  of  what  she  had  been 
was  placed  beneath  her  feet,  as  if,  when  she  entered  the  grave,  the  things 
of  earth  were  to  her  all  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  figure  was  of  fetid 
limestone,  in  a  beautiful  style  of  art ;  and  such  was  its  effect,  that  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  tears.  It  has  been  raised  to  soothe  some  bleeding 
lieart,  and  it  is  the  gem  of  Chinsi^' 

As  far  as  modern  historians  have  rather  conjectured  than  dis- 
covered, the  oldest  government  of  the  Etruscan  cities  was  purely 
{iristocratic ;  and  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that 
individual  Lucumones  and  .Lartes,  out  of  the  governing  houses, 
were  raised  to  the  royal  dignity.  Such  were  Lars  Tolumnius  of 
Clusium,  and  the  conqueror  of  Home,  Lars  Porsenna.  But  such 
Toyalty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  durable.  The  same  family 
which  had  furnished  kings  to  the  state  for  a  season,  remained 
^reat  and  flourishing  as  a  patrician  house,  after  the  common- 
wealth had  returned  to  its  former  condition.  It  is  not  until  the 
very  last  days  of  Etruscan  independence  that  we  hear  of  popular 
insurrections ;  but  these  served  in  their  time  to  weaken  the  re- 
inaining  force  of  the  mighty  confederacy,  and  to  aid  the  sword 
-of  the  Gaul  and  the  Roman  in  the  work  of  subjugation. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  usual  bold  and  dashing  style  of  historical  criti- 
cism, pronounced  the  Etruscan  people  to  have  been  composed  of 
two  distinct  nations — a  conquering  body  of  patricians,  and  a  sub- 
jugated and  helotized  class.  This  notion  he  adopted  from  the  cut 
and  AneA  formula  of  Vico,  which  the  latter  applied  pretty  indis- 
criminately to  the  primordia  of  nations.  And  he  connected  it 
with  certain  theories  of  his  own  respecting  the  descent  of  the 
RasensB  from  beyond  the  Alps,  via  Rhsetia  and  Lombardy ;  and 
their  collision  with  a  tribe  of  Tusci,  arrived  from  eastern  parts 
beyond  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  And  we  observe  that  Dr 
Arnold  has  rather  hastily  adopted  the  language  of  the  eminent 
German  respecting  the  social  system  of  the  Etruscans.  It  can 
^nly  be  ranked  as  a  bold  conjecture.  Micali  most  patriotically 
-defends  his  ancestors  from  the  imputation  thus  cast  on  their  insti- 
tutions. He  denies  that  any  proof  can  be  given  that  the  body  of 
the  Etruscan  nation  were  of  a  distinct  and  subject  race,  or  that 
they  were  in  the  state  of  serfs  to  the  governing  class.  One  of 
Niebuhr's  arguments  is,  that  in  this  way  only  can  we  account 
for  the  enormous  public  works  of  the  old  Etruscans.  Of  this 
argument  Micali  disposes  very  happily.  There  are  no  such 
works.     Etruria  had  no  pyramids,  no  tower  of  Beius ;  the  walls 
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of  its  old  cities  exhibit  no  gigantic  mass  or  solidit}' ;  its  temples 
were  rather  remarkable  for  singularity  of  construction  than  mag^ 
nificence.  They,  were  far  more  remarkable  for  their  domestic, 
and,  above  all,  their  sepulchral  architecture.  In  fact,  the  ruling 
habits  of  the  Etruscan  race  seem  to  have  been  very  different  from 
that  which  Horace  attributes  to  the  old  Romans — 

'  Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.' 

They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  people  fond  of  comfort,  luxury, 
and  ostentation,  in  private  life.     Their  houses  were  filled  with 
objects  of  art;  their  persons  adorned  with  almost  effeminate  love 
of  show,  in  an  age  when  the  old  Roman  sternness  absolutely  for- 
bade the  display  of  either.     But  all  this  seems  more  consistent 
with  the  manners  of  a  wealthy  commercial  people,  than  of  a  na- 
tion of  lords  and  serfs.     The  custom  already  mentioned,  of  sur- 
rounding^ the  principal  tomb  appropriated  to  a  great  family,  with 
several  little  tombs,  to  all  appearance  the  resting-places  of  the 
humble  friends  and  dependents  of  the  house,  militates  also  against 
the  supposition  of  distinct  races.     No  difference  of  features  or 
appearance  seems  observable  in  the  sepulchral  representations. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  great  *  Dance  of  Death'  already  alluded 
to,  high  and  low  are  mingled  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  ; 
there  is  no  distinction,  no  respect  of  persons,  where  they  ar^ 
hastening ; — the  Luoumo  in  his  chariot,  the  mechanic  and  coun- 
tryman  with   the   symbols  of  their  respective  crafts,  must  all 
follow  alike  the  compulsion  of  their  good  or  evil  Genius ;  and  all 
appear  as  children  of  the  same  family.    Lastly,  during  the  period 
in  which  history  throws  some  light,  however  faint,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Etruscan  commonwealth ;  that  is,  the  period  of  its 
relations  with  Rome — there  were  plainly  three  classes,  as  in  other 
ancient  states  ,*  nobles,  freemen,  slaves.     The  bloody  civil  wars 
of  Volsinii,  to  which  Dr  Arnold  refers  as  exemplifving  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Tuscan  patrician?,  were,  according  to  the  historians, 
raised  by  slaves  against  their  masters;  and  may  have  been  just 
like  other  servile  wars  recorded  in  ancient  history.     And  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  in  the  last  war  of  Etruria  against  Rome, 
when  the  country  had  been  almost  exhausted  of  freemen,  the 
slaves  were  armed,  and  formed  a  considerable  host.    These,  at  all 
events,  must  have  been  slaves  in  the  proper  sense,  not  serfs, 
composing  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  evidence  seems  therefore  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the 
suppositioji,  that  the  Etruscan  nobles  were  not  a  caste,  exercising 
an  odious  domination  over  a  multitude  of  trembling  bondsmen ; 
but  an  honoured  and  national  peerage  of  burgher  nobles,  although 
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no  doubt. often  too  tenacious  of  their  privileges,  and  vindictive  in 
maintaining  them.  Some  of  them  continued  to  dwell  in  their 
own  land,  under  Roman  government,  as  provincials  of  weight 
and  dignity.     *  So  late  as  the.  reign  of  the  Emperor  Honbrius, 

*  Csecina  Decius . Albinus  lived  in  a  good  old  Etruscan  style,  in 
f  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  his  native  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Volterra.'  And  Mrs  Gray  informs  us,  that  a  famny  of  the  same 
name  exists  at  Volterra  to  this  day ;  could  it  but  prove  its  descent, 
the  most  ancient  house  in  Europe.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
noble  races,  which  escaped  extermination  in  the  long  agony  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  absorbed  into  the  huge  vortex  of 
Rome.  The  Romans,  having  no  real  antiquities  of  their  own, 
felt  the  utmost  respect  for  those  of  other  nations,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  mask  under  abundance  of  conceited  vapouring 
about  the  dignity  of  their  republic.  As  many  of  their  noblest 
citizens  could  boast  no  higher  descent  than  from  some  caiiiflT 
-whom  a  merciful  Lars  or  Lucumo  had  allowed  to  escape  un- 
hanged ;  so  -they  could  not  help  reverencing,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  stainless  genealogy  of  names  which  seemed  coeval 
with  the  very  rudiments  of  the  world.  This  feeling  peeps  out  in 
many  passages  of  Horace,  where  the  most  refined  compliment 
which  can  be  paid  to  some  high  Roman,  the  lord  of  provinces  or 
minister  of  Csesar  himself,  is  to  introduce  allusions  to  his  descent 
from  some  chieftain  of  hoar  antiquity,  who  held  sway  in  an 
Etruscan  or  Campanian  hill-fort  before  Rome  was  born. 

But  though  the  Romans  made  the  Etruscans  their  pattern  in 
the  concerns  of  religious  worship,  and  borrowed  from  them  no 
trifling  part  of  their  civil  institutions,  they  did  not  use  the 
chance  of  war  against  the  falling  commonwealth  with  less  un- 
sparing ferocity.  Our  memorials  of  the  conquest  of  Etruria  are 
ieWi  but  terribly  significant :  Already  enfeebled  by  Gaulish  inva- 
sions and  by  civil  wars,  twice  routed  with  terrible  slaughter  at 
the  Vadimonian  lake,  the  nation  gave  up  the  conflict;  single 
cities  carried  it  on  to  their  own  destruction.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  noble  citizens  of  Tarquinii  scourged  to  death  in  the 
forum,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  on  its  site — these 
Jire  all  the  records  that  remain  of  the  downfall  of  that  most  curi- 
ous metropolis  of  ancient  art,  and  head  of  the  Tuscan  federation. 
'  The  site  of  one  of  the  mightiest  cities  of  ancient  Europe  can 

*  scarcely  be  di§povered  ;  her  works  of  piety  and  ornaments,  her 

*  solemn  temples,  her  solid  aqueducts,  her  magnificent  theatres 

*  and  forum,  the  trophies  of  her  glory,  her  triumphal  arches  and 

*  stately  colonnades,  all  crumbled  in  the  dust,  and  not  even  ap- 

*  pearing  above  the  rocks  which  supported  them :  the  form  of 
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*  her  government,  and  the  yicissitudes  of  her  history  being  a  ca«- 

*  rions  question  of  antiquarian  doubt  and  speculation,  and  the 

*  story  of  her  downfall  wrapped  in  mystery/ 

And  the  fate  of  Tarquinia  is  but  a  type  of  that  of  the  illustri* 
ous  people  to  which  it  served  for  a  time  as  a  central  point  of 
union.  The  Etruscan  soothsayers  held,  among  their  other  re* 
condite  doctrines,  that  the  earth  was  destined  to  be  the  inherit- 
ance of  several  nations  or  races  of  men  in  succession ;  that  to 
each  nation  its  own  allotted  period,  or  Great  Year,  was  measu- 
red out  by  Fate ;  that  this  Great  Year  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  oi  sacula^  or  ages.  Their  own  fated  number  was  ten  ; 
that  of  the  Romans,  twelve.     The  stBcultm^  or  age,  was  not  a 

Jreneration  or  a  century ;  but  it  lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  the 
ast  survivor  of  those  who  were  in  being  at  its  commencement* 
When  death  had  gathered  in  the  entire  harvest  of  the  s^BculufHy 
its  end  arrived.  This  period,  undiscoverable  by  human  sagacity,, 
was  announced  to  those  who  could  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods,^ 
by  unerring  tokens  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     Such  prodi<« 

Ses  did  occur  in  the  days  of  Sylla,  and  the  augurs  announced 
at  a  new  generation  of  mankind  was  begun.  Such  at  least  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceeulumy  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from 
Censorinus  and  the  other  scanty  and  contradictory  authorities^ 
which  we  possess ;  for  we  do  not  profess  to  follow  exactly  the 
calculations  of  the  learned  Miiller,  who  makes  out,  with  true 
German  earnestness  and  simplicity,  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
ought  to  have  come  to  an  end  about  a.d.  850,  if  its  prophetic 
books  spoke  the  truth.  But  whenever  the  predestined  cycle  may 
have  been  completed,  never,  in  the  historical  period,  has  there 
been  so  utter  an  extinction  of  a  civilized  people,  with  its  arts, 
institutions,  language,  and  refinement.  Its  monuments  are 
riddles,  partaking  so  strangely  of  a  national  and  an  exotic  cha- 
racter, that  they  lead  the  mind  a  zigzag  ignis  fatuus  dance,  pass- 
ing perpetually  from  one  extreme  of  conjecture  to  another  :  its 
tongue,  possibly  the  great  key  to  all  these  mysteries,  is  the 
very  despair  and  reproach  of  modern  ingenuity.  But  the  more 
abstruse  the  enigma,  the  more  profound  and  impressive  is  the 
language  in  which  these  vast  sepulchral  cities  address  the  imagi^ 
nation — and  much,  doubtless,  remains  that  may  be  deciphered. 

*  Late  years,*  Mrs  Gray  truly  says,  *  have  brought  such  things 

*  to  light,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  nations 

*  prior  to  Rome,  what  may  or  may  not  have  been.     No  one  of 

<  understanding  can  look  upon  these  graves,  and  think  lightljr 

<  either  of  their  knowledge  or  their  power.* 

We  should  apologize  to  Mrs  Gray  for  having  brought  this  long 
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article  to  a  close  with  so  little  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  executed  her  very  curious  work ;  but  the  long  extracts  we  have 
made,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  have  employed  her  researches, 
will  shoWy  we  trusty  that  we  do  not  undervalue  them.  Some 
things  we  could  have  wished  otherwise  in  point  of  taste,  and 
have  taken  here  and  there  the  liberty  of  remarking  on  them ;  but 
the  attractiveness  of  her  book  is  best  evinced  by  its  success,  and 
the  unusual  interest  which  it  has  excited. 


Art.  VII. — Schiller's  Leben^  Geistesentunckelung^  und  Werke 
in  zusammenhang,  {SchiUer^s  Life^  Mental  Development^  and 
Works  in  connexion.)  By  Dr  Karl  Hoffmbister.  8vo. 
Stuttgart:  1838-9. 

^T^HB  numerous  biographies  and  criticisms  which,  since  the 
•*-  death  of  Goethe,  have  appeared  in  Germany  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Schiller,  indicate,  we  think,  a  return  to  a  sounder  state 
both  of  feeling  and  taste.  We  are  far  from  undervaluing  the 
great  services  of  Goethe  to  German  literature.  So  far  as  re* 
g^ds  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  literary  men,  and  the  art  of 
composition,  they  have  been  great  indeed ;  but  we  could  not 
but  regret  that,  for  a  time,  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  claim 
for  him  too  exclusive  a  supremacy,  and  to  depreciate  the  powers 
of  that  writer,  whom,  after  all,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
the  most  favourable  European  representative  of  the  literature  of 
Germany.  That  error  has  of  late  been  corrected.  Much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  portions  of  Schiller's  life  by  the  publications 
of  his  early  friends ;  his  poems  have  been  commented  upon  by 
m^n  of  ability  and  poetical  taste ;  while  the  whole  substance  of 
these  existing  materials  has  been  condensed  into  an  able  bio- 
graphy by  Dr  Hoffmeister,  exhibiting  a  singularly  full  and  satis- 
&ctory  account  both  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  mind. 

Of  this  biography  we  propose  to  present  an  outline.  At  all 
times,  the  study  of  a  character  so  simply  great  as  that  of  Schiller 
would  be  a  useful  one ;  but  the  union  of  genius  and  high  principle 
which  it  exhibits,  the  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  which 
it  impresses  upon  us,  are  of  peculiar  value  in  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  talent  and  principle  are  so  often  found  dissociated ; 
when  literature,  like  every  thing  else,  has  assumed  so  much  of  a 
mechanical  aspect ;  and  genius  is  so  frequently  regarded  simply  as 
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80  much  exchangeable  value^  to  be  bartered  for  fame  and  fortune. 
Schiller  was  one  who  invested  the  literary  character  with  its  highest 
dignity ;  he  entered  on  it  as  a  vocation,  not  a  profession :  like  our 
own  Milton,  he  prepared  himself  for  it  '  as  for  the  service  of  a 
•  sanctuary  ;'  and  through  a  life  of  stern  exertion,  much  suffer- 
ing, and  some  temptation,  he  never  compromised  those  high 
principles  which  formed  his  creed.  His  life  and  writings  are 
throughout  in  graceful  harmony. 

Frederick  Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  on  the  10th  of 
November  1759.  From  his  father  few  of  his  characteristics, 
physical  or  moral,  seem  to  have  been  derived,  except,  perhaps, 
that  unwearied  activity  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  life  even 
amidst  sickness  and  pain.  His  mother,  on  the  contrary,  he 
closely  resembled.  He  appears  to  have  inherited  from  her  his 
pious,  earnest,  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  mild  and  loving  dis- 
position, and  his  early  taste  for  poetry.  Even  in  face  and  form 
the  likeness  was  conspicuous  ; — in  the  tall  and  slender  figure,  the 
light  hair,  weak  eyes,  broad  forehead,  and  somewhat  melancholy 
expression  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His  natiirally  devotional 
feeling  was  increased  by  his  inlcrcouVse  with  his  first  instructor, 
Moser,  whom  he  has  afterwards  represented  as  the  ideal  of  a 
clergyman  in  his  *  Robbers.'  The  boy  of  seven  determined  to 
be  a  preacher.  Some  of  his  childish  exhibitions  in  this  charac- 
ter appear  to  rest  on  undoubted  evidence.  He  would  not  unfre- 
quently  mount  upon  a  chair,  and  deliver  extemporary  harangues, 
on  religious  subjects,  to  his  mother  and  sister,  with  great  fluency 
and  unction  at  least,  if  not  with  much  solidity  or  method.  Any 
appearance  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  his  limited  audience,  he 
never  failed  to  visit  with  the  severest  church  censures,  ex  cathedra. 
With  these  clerical  day-dreams,  which  lasted  for  several  years, 
his  poetical  tendencies  went  hand  in  hand,  though  their  first  pub- 
lic display  certainly  had  no  very  exalted  origin.  While  residing 
at  Ludwigsburg,  the  young  poet,  along  with  a  friend,  had  pro- 
posed to  invest  the  sum  of  four  kreutzers,  their  whole  pocket* 
money,  in  the  purchase  of  a  dish  of  curds  and  cream  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Harteneck;  but,  after  a  tiresome  walk, 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  search.  What  they 
missed  at  Harteneck,  however,  they  found  at  Neckarweihingen, 
with  the  addition  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  into  the  bargain ;  exhilira- 
ted  by  which  *  purple  cheer,'  Schiller,  mounting  an  eminence 
which  commanded  a  Pisgah  prospect  of  both  vilk^^es,  solemnly 
pronounced  a  poetical  malediction  against  the  curdless  land,  and 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  hamlet  in  which  such  varied  luxuries 
had  been  obtained  for  four  kreutzers. 

In  Ludwigsburg  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  theatre  ; 
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and  though  the  performances  appear  to  have  been  mainly  of  the 
melodramatic  and  menagerie  scnool  of  the  drama,  they  made  a 
deep,  and  indeed  indelible,  impression  on  his  mind.  Frequently  he 
would  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  rehearse  long  scenes,  in 
which  paper-puppets  were  the  performers.  Plans  of  tragedies 
began  to  float  across  his  mind,  sanguinary  and  terrific  as  ^  The 
'  amusements  of  Muley  Bugentuf.'  Yet  his  theatrical  penchant 
does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  plan  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  clerical  profession ;  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  still  earn- 
estly religious.  The  first  of  his  written  poems  in  German,  was 
composed  the  day  before  his  confirmation.  It  does  not  exist ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  sacred  rite  in  which  he 
was  about  to  be  engaged ;  and  to  have  expressed  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  solemnity  with  which  he  contemplated  it. 

In  the  Ludwigsburg  academy,  his  progress  in  Latin  appears 
to  have  been  simply — respectable.  He  is  generally  characterized 
as  puer  bonce  spei  ; — indicating,  probably,  an  average  proficiency. 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  notwithstanding  Schiller's  natu- 
ral quickness,  Virgil  and  Horace  found  formidable  rivals  in  the 
ideal  glories  of  the  Ludwigsburg  stage,  and  in  those  boyish 
freaks  and  school  delinquencies  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  ringleader. 

In  1772,  Schiller  had  finished  his  Latin  course,  and  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  nine  years'  study  requisite  to  qualify  him  for 
the  Church.  All  at  once,  and  happily  for  the  world  if  not  for 
himself,  his  plans  were  changed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  whose  service  his  father  was ;  and  who,  having 
recently  established  an  educational  institution  at  one  of  his  coun- 
try residences  near  Stuttgard,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
recruits  among  young  men  of  talent,  strongly  advised  that  Schil- 
ler should  abandon  his  clerical  views,  and  enter  the  n&wly- formed 
academy  as  a  student  of  law.  The  advice  of  the  Duke,  on  whose 
patronage  the  prospects  both  of  father  and  son  were  felt  to 
depend,  was,  of  course,  too  influential  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  1773, 
Schiller  with  reluctant  heart  became  a  member  of  this  ducal  in- 
stitution. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  was  arranged  on 
principles  of  military  discipline  which  would  have  merited  the 
approbation  of  '  Uncle  Toby.'  Students  of  law,  mathematics^ 
natural  philosophy,  architecture,  or  music,  were  all  placed  under 
the  same  superintendence  of  captains  and  majors;  they  were 
arranged  in  classes  of  fifty>  according  to  their  stature;  they 
marched  to  dinner  and  to  bed;  ate,  drank,  prayed,  studied, 
amused  themselves,  at  the  word  of  command ;  wore  uniformss 
curls,  stiff  collars,  long  queues  of  false  hair,  and  other  strange 
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attire,  which,  iipon  the  gaunt  figure  of  Schiller,  are  described  by 
his  compai^ioDS  as  producing  an  irremtibly  comic  effect.  The 
restraints  thus  laid  on  the  outward  man  were  a  type  <^  the  bond- 
age imposed  upon  the  mind«  ^  One  precise  course  was  marked 
out  for  each  class  of  students,  to  which  inflexible  application  was 
required:  all  reading  beyond  that  sphere  was  prohibited;  all 
amusements  placed  on  the  most  reduced  footing:  intercourse 
between  the  students  was  discouraged ;  every  indication  of  inde^ 
pendence  of  opinion  vigorously  repressed ; — in  short,  a  mechani- 
cal uniformity  of  thought  and  action,  reducing  all  talents  and 
dispositions  to  a  dead  level,  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of  the 
system  which  the  Duke,  a  well-meaning  but  short-sighted  mili- 
tary pedant,  laboured  to  introduce  in  tms  his  new  and  favourite 
plaything. 

The  study  of  law,  to  which  Schiller  had  been  averse  from  the 
first,  became  doubly  distasteful  to  him  with  such  accompaniments. 
He  made  an  effort  at  first  to  conform  himself  to  what  appeared 
to  be  his  destiny.  He  read  mechanically— he  attended  the  usual 
lectures ;  but  he  made  no  progress.  At  last  he  ventured  to  state 
to  the  Duke  his  persuasicm,  that  his  true  vocation  was  that  which 
he  had  originally  proposed  to  himself — the  Church.  This,  he 
was  told,  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  when  the  academy  was 
transplanted  to  Stuttgard,  toe  Duke  was  pleased  to  accord  to  him 
tiie  permission  to  exchange  the  study  of  law  for  the  somewhat 
less  obnoxious  study  of  medicine. 

If  his  efforts  in  th}^  new  department  of  study  were  not  much 
more  successful,  it  was  at  least  more  in  harmony  with  the  spe- 
culative tendencies  which  his  mind  had  gradually  imbibed.  The 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  worics,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  academy,  he  had  read  in  secret,  had  made  him 
a  thinker,  and  in  some  respects  a  sceptic  The  pious  and  trust- 
ful tone  of  thought  which  marked  his  boyish  years,  was  at  an 
end.  '  The  influence  of  Klopstock,  which  had  at  one  time  been 
all-powerful,  was  superseded  by  that  of  Wieland  and  Less- 
ing ;  a  projected  epic  on  the  subject  of  Moses,  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  scheme  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the 
suicide  of  a  ^  student  of  Nassau.'  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had 
filled  his  mind  with  doubts,  and  launched  it  into  a  career  of  dark 
and  brooding  speculation.  The  search  into,  the  structure  of  the 
living  body,  now  seemed  to  him  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
mysteries  of  mind ;  and  he  plunged  into  the  study  of  his  new  pro- 
fessioB,  accordingly,  with  a  real,  thoi]^h  intermitting  ardour.  He 
chose  for  his  public  thesis,  *  The  connexion  of  the  animal  nature 
^  of  man  with  the  spiritual ; ' — a  theme  which  he  has  treated  in  a 
^hnnnj  and  material  qnrit,  yet  not  widiout  originality,  imaginar 
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tion,  and  vigour  of  expression.  The  germ  of  some  passages  in 
the  ^  Robbers/  may  be  detected  in  this  his  first  prose  produe* 
tion. 

The  state  of  Schiller^s  mind  at  this  period,  he  afterwards  de^ 
picted  in  bia  *  Letters  of  Jalius  and  Rapnael/  It  was  comfortless' 
in  the  highest  degree :  the  sense  of  iron  restraint  without,  con- 
flict within ;  feeling  giving  way  to  cold  reason ;  faith  yielding  to 
donbt;  an  iriisome  present,  a  fatnre  elonded  with  uncertainty ; — 
all  seem  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  to  have  red\K^  his  sen- 
sitive spirit  at  times  almost  to  madness  and  despair ; — to  have  made 
his  temper,'  once  remarkable  for  mildness,  irritable,  overbearing^ 
and  rebellious  ;  and  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  indignatioa 
i^ainst  established  forms  of  discipline,  and  that  sympatnv  with 
every  volcanic  movement  within  the  bosom  of  society,  whicn  cha- 
racterize his  earlier  plavs.  One  source  of  consolation  only  re- 
mained open  to  him,  which  even  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Stutt- 
gard  academy  could  not  extinguish.  In  poetical  creation  he  could 
ibr  a  time  forget  realities ;  he  could  vent  his  own  struggling  emo- 
tions through  the  mouth  of  ideal  characters,  and  shadow  out  in 
rude  colossal  outlines  those  wild  visions  of  fellow-men  and  of 
society  with  which  his  fancy  laboured,  as  in  a  feverish  sleep* 

His  first  attempts  were  lyrical ;  and,  we  may  add — worthless* 
They  are  imitative,  pompous,  and  harsh  in  diction  ;  often  false  in 
feeling ;  dealing  with  generalities  and  abstractions ;  without  na- 
tural flow,  without  individuality ;  almost  without  promise  of 
improvement.  The  drama  fortunately  presented  to  him  something 
more  positive :  it  repressed  in  some  measure  that  tendency  to 
the  vague,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  his  secluded  existence 
and  education,  and  the  bane  of  his  lyric  poetry.  It  compelled 
him  to  deal  with  a  section  of  human  nature  placed  within  a 
limited  field,  pursuing  a  definite  aim,  and  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  real  passions,  instead  of  fictitious  and  sentimental  im- 
pulses. His  necessary  ignorance  of  real  life  and  of  his  fellows^ 
no  doubt  left  him  exposed  to  a  thousand  distortions  of  drawing, 
and  extravagances  of  colouring,  in  his  portraits  of  society ;  but 
his  own  mind,  at  all  events,  he  had  thoroughly  studied : — he  felt 
that  he  could  transfer  to  some  ideal  representation  his  own 
generous  emotions  and  rebellious  energies  —  his  indignation 
against  the  vices  and  miseries  of  that  vast  prison-house,  the 
world — his  crudely  magnificent  projects  for  its  improvement ;  that 
portrait  would  at  least  be  true — vivid,  deeply  interesting  to  many 
a  kindred  spirit,  groaning  like  his  own  under  fancied  oppression, 
and  beating  with  bruised  wing  and  useless  effort  against  the  bars 
which  confined  it>  His  other  personages,  he  probably  felt,  would 
have  but  slender  resemblance  to  humanity.     Amelia  might  form 
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a  fair  but  cloudy  abstraction — the  unsubstantial  vision  of  one  to 
whom  the  gentler  portion  of  the  creation  was  as  yet  all  but  un- 
known ;  Francis,  a  mere  simulacrum  of  villany,  a  metaphysical 
abortion,  without  that  mixture  of  human  passion  which  alone 
could  give  to  his  villany  motive  or  consistency.  The  tyrants 
by  whom  the  social  despotism  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
maintained,  the  wild  outlaws  who  rise  up  in  arms  against  it, 
might  be  equally  unnaturaWexaggerated  as  the  sprawling  figures 
of  Goltzius,  or  the  nightmare  dreams  of  Fuseli ;  but  in  Charles 
de  Moor  at  least,  human  lineaments  and  .human  feelings  would 
be  preserved,  startling  as  these  traits  might  seem  under  the 

fhastly  light  in  which  they  were  here  presented.  For  those  wild 
ursts  of  affection,  pity,  vengeance,  enthusiasm,  and  remorse ; — 
those  relentings,  those  remembrances  of  other  days,  when  sleep 
was  impossible  if  the  evening  prayer  was  forgotten;  those  re- 
lapses into  doubt  and  despair ;  tnat  Promethean  struggle  against 
a  superior  power,  with  the.  certainty  of  being  crushed  at  last;  all 
these  had  already  haunted  one  lonely  human  heart  in  this  mili- 
tary prison.  In  painting  his  Robber  Chiefi  Schiller  only  drew  from 
himself.  He  has  imparted  to  him  even  some  of  his  own  physical 
peculiarities  and  literary  tastes ;  for  he  makes  him  long-necked, 
and  an  admirer  of  Plutarch. 

*  Werther,'  however,  probably  furnished  the  key-note  to  which 
Schiller's  earliest  drama  was  adapted.  *  Gotz  of  Berlichingen,'  he 
had  long  known  and  read  with  admiration  ;  it  had  arrayed  the 
past  before  him  in  colours  of  captivating  simplicity  and  truth : 
but  his  present  position  and  tone  of  thought  led  him  first  to  assail 
the  present ;  and  for  this  end,  Werther,  in  which  the  dissonances 
of  modern  life  had  been  brought  out  with  such  a  mournful  and 
gloomy  strength,  furnished  a  most  appropriate  model. 

The  play  of  the  *  Robbers'  was  written  chiefly  in  the  year  1780 ; 
it  grew  into  shape  under  obstacles  of  every  kind ;  being  composed 
secretly,  at  such  hours  as  Schiller  could  steal  from  sleep  or  the 
studies  of  the  academy.  '  Sometimes  he  would  feign  illness,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  light  in  his  bedroom ;  but  this  device  was  soon 
detected  by  the  teachers,  who  forthwith  sent  him  long  tasks  to 
be  performed,  until  he  should  again  be  able  to  attend  the  usual 
courses.  Once  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  one  of  the  domiciliary 
visits  of  the  Duke,  who,  in  making  his  rounds  at  night,  entered 
the  room  so  hastily,  that  Schiller  had  scarcely  time  to  throw  the 
manuscript  under  the  table,  and  to  replace  it  by  some  medical 
.work.  Tor  enable  him  to  bear  these  nightly  labours,  he  had  re- 
course to  wine ;  sometimes,  it  is  insinuated,  not  without  detriment 
to  the  steadiness  of  his  step  next  morning.  At  last,  however, 
the  play  was  finished^  much  about  the  time  when  Schiller  left 
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the  ticademy  (in  the  end  of  the  year  1 780) ;  beings  presented  to 
the  situation  of  regimental  surgeon  in  Stuttgard,  with  a  muni- 
ficent salary  of  eighteen  florins  a  month. 

His  academical  friend  Scharfenstein,  (afterwards  Creneral 
Scharfenstein,)  has  furnished  us  with  a  picture  of  Schiller's  first 
appearance  on  parade,  more  graphic  than  flattering.  *  How  comic 

*  was  his  lo6k  1  swaddled  in  regimentals,  made  after  the  old  Prus- 

*  sian  cut,  which  was  particularly  awkward  and  tasteless  in  the  case 

*  of  the  surgeon's  uniform ;  with  three  stifle,  pomatumed  rolls  of 

*  curls  on  each  side  of  his  head,  a  little  military  hat  perched  upon 

*  his  crown,  from  which  a  long  thick  queue  dangled  behind ;  hfs 

*  long  neck  imprisoned  in  a  tight  horse-hair  stock ;  his  legs  and 

*  thighs  like  cylinders  of  a  uniform  periphery ;  close  fitting  pan- 

*  taloons,  sorely  bespotted  with  shoe-blacking,  and  in  which  he 

*  moved,  being  unable  to  bend  his  knees,  like  a  stork.'  He  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Professor  Haug ;  and  now,  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  the  military  academy,  he  found  time  both  for  study  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  few  friends ;  most  of  whom,  such  as 
Scharfenstein,  Conz,  and  Streicher^  have  left  memorials  of  this 
early  period  of  their  intercourse.  Here  the  *  Robbers'  received  the 
finishing  touch ;  history  and  philosophy  occupied  his  attention  in 
earnest ;  while  an  occasional  poem  in  the  Swabian  Magazine, 
obtained  for  him  the  remuneration  of  a  ducat,  and  enabled  him 
to  assemble  his  friends  round  a  board,  at  which  ^  spare  fast  that 

*  with  the  gods  doth  diet,'  generally  presided.  *  Wine,'*  adds 
Scharfenstein,  *  was  an  article  of  rarity ;  and  I  can  still  recollect 

*  poor  Schiller's  triumph,  when  he  could  add  this  luxury  to  the 
^  feast,  by  a  few  hard-earned  shillings  from  the  proceeds  of  his 

*  poems.' 

The  possibility  of  earning  a  few  ducats  additional  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  play,  seemed  to  have  combined  with  the  natural 
anxiety  of  a  young  author  to  present  the  first-fruits  of  his  imagi- 
nation to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  After  many  deliberations 
in  conclave  with  his  friend,  the  step  was  determined  on  ;  Schiller 
wisely  resolving  to  be*  his  own  publisher  and  bookseller.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  anonymously ;  it  was  wretch- 
edly printed,  on  paper  such  as  is  usually  graced  with  last 
speeches  and  popular  ballads :  a  lion  with  uplifted  paw,  (en- 
graved gratis  by  a  friend,)  grinned  horribly  from  a  vignette  on  the 
title-pa^e ;  and  it  bore  the  motto.  In  Tyrannos.  At  first,  the 
bales  which  littered  Schiller's  apartment,  and  which  he  used  to 
contemplate  with  a  comic  expression  of  anxiety,  moved  ofi^  very 
slowly.  Gradually,  however,  the  demand  increased ;  Baron  Dal- 
berg,  who  then  superintended  the  direction  of  the  Mannhemi 
theatre^  suggested  to  him  to  recast  the  piece,  and  prepare  it  for 
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ike  stage— ^  difficult  tesk,  wfaidi  att  tke  zeal  of  the  ooet,  coin- 
bined  with  the  experience  of  ike  stage-maoager,  have  but  imper- 
fectly accomplished.  The  work,  in  fact,  changed  its  character. 
Dalbe^  ohjected,  perhaps  widi  some  justice,  tnat  the  idea  of  such 
a  band  of  robbers  could  not  accord  with  the  well-regulated  police 
•of  the  period  of  the  Seven  Yesurs'  War ;  and  insisted  that  the  scei^ 
fihould  be  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Maximilian.  *  Thus,'  says 
Schiller,  ^  the  time  was  altered,  while  the  plot  and  characters  re- 
^  mained ;  a  many-coloured  patchwork  was  the  result,  like  the 
^  dress  of  a  harlequin ;  all  the  personages  talk  in  too  studied  a 
^  way,  and  allusions  are  found  to  things  which  only  took  place  two 
*  centuries  after.'  The  fate  of  the  villain  Francis,  the  strange 
scene  between  Moor  and  Amelia  in  the  garden,  and  the  death  of 
Amelia  by  the  hands  of  the  robber  chief,  were  entirely  altered  : 
fiiucide  being  substituted  in  the  last  case  as  more  consistent  with 
the  traditional  laws  of  stage  effect  Against  this  last  change 
Schiller  strongly  protested.  He  felt  that,  wild  and  terrible  as  the 
scene  was  in  its  original  form,  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  colos- 
sal character  he  had  drawn ;  and  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  disgust  at  this  *  common-place  resource  of  bad  poets,  wIh» 
^  make  quick  conveyance  with  their  heroes,  lest  the  spectators' 
^  supper  cool.' 

Changed  as  it  was,  however,  the  performance  of  the  *  Rob- 
^  bers,'  in  1782,  justified  the  full  expectation  of  Dalberg.  It 
excited  general  enthusiasm:  a  tumult  of  admiration  in  some, 
terror  and  aversion  in  others.  Neither  feeling  need  surprize 
us.  The  plan  was  most  original.  Those  indignant*  and  elo^ 
quent  protests  against  the  conventional  institutions  of  men,  and 
tne  evils  of  society  which  it  embodied,  were  then  new  :  they  are 
now  hackneyed  and  outworn.  We  read  them  With  the  light  which 
the  experience  of  the  opposite  evils  have  reflected  upon  th^ooi,  and 
their  querulous  exaggerations  cease  to  move  us ;  their  eulogies 
And  their  invectives  seem  to  us  alike  hollow  and  unreal.  In 
1782,  when  the  practical  commentary  of  the  French  Revolution, 
on  delusive  theories  of  social  or  political  improvement,  had 
not  yet  been  furnished,  very  different  must  have  been  the  effect 
which  such  a  picture  as  the  ^  Robbers' — distorted,  no  doubt,  but 
most  impressive  in  its  outlines,  and  painted  with  the  savage 
lights  and  deep  shadows  of  Spagnolet.to — was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce* Its  Titanic  strength  of  conception  ;  *  its  whirlwind  force 
<  of  passion  and  will,  which  catches  our  hearts,  and  puts  the 
'  scruples  of  criticism  to  silence;'  its  wild  energy  of  dialogue ;  the 
skill,  too,  with  which  the  background  of  this  agitated  scene  was 
arranged,  and  the  calm  aspects  of  nature  opposed  to  the  tem- 
pestuous impulses  of  the  personages  in  the  foreground— that 
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«unset  by  the  hills  of  the  Danube,  where  the  Robber  ehlef,  torn 
by  remorse,  remembers  the  innocent  days  of  childbood,  the  ea9- 
de  and  j^reen  valleys  of  his  fathers ;  the  dark  dungeon  in  Ae 
fovest,  from  which,  in  the  still  beauty  of  moonlight,  issues — 

<  That  fearful  voice,  a  famishM  father's  cry ;  * 

•even  yet  sink  deep  into  the  memory,  and  make  the  perusal  of 
the  ^Robbers'  an  era  in  our  reading ;  and  must,  at  the  time  when 
it  appeared,  have  possessed,  especially  for  the  young  and  enthu- 
siastic, an  irresistible  captivation. 

In  proportion  to  the  tumultuous  popularity  of  the  ^  Robbers' 
with  the  one,  class,  was  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  fear  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  the  other.  A  shell  thrown  into  the  heart  of 
a  peaceful  city,  could  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation 
than  did  this  democratic  drama  in  the  quiet  little  duchies  of  Ger- 
many, accustomed  only  to  the  gentle  strains  of  Gellert  and 
Hagedorn,  and  regarding  the  works  of  Burger  and  Wieland  as 
the  ne  plus  uUra  of  modern  innovation.      '  If  I  had  had  the 

*  power  of  creating  a  world,'  said  a  Prince  afterwards  to  Goethe, 
^  and  had  foreseen  that  Scbiliers'  ^'Robbers  "  would  appear  in  it,  I 

*  would  not  have  created  it.'  *  Accustomed  as  we  now  are  to 
startling  productions,  and  hardened  by  a  Mithridatic  course  of 
reading,  both  in  matters  of  morality  and  taste,  the  Prince's  ex* 
•clamation  seems  somewhat  overcharged ;  but  at  the  time,  it  pro- 
bably expressed  a  feeling  very  generally  entertained ;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  bolder  spirits  than  the  Prince's  might  have  stood 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  this  ominous  meteor,  which  had  so  sud- 
denly arisen  in  the  literary  horizon.  Now-a-days,  we  are  more 
impressed  with  the  delirious  absurdity  of  Moor's  enterprize  than 
with  its  grandeur,  and  look  with  contempt  on  schemes  of  moral 
regeneration,  in  which  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  highway  robbery.  It  is  difficult  to  suppress  our  feeU 
ing  of  disgust  at  the  physical  coarseness  of  some  of  the  pictures, 
or  a  smile  at  the  melodramatic  exaggerations  of  the  Robber  band, 
swallowing  bottles  of  brandy  at  a  draught,  dancing  like  children 
in  the  exuberance  of  joy,  and  defeating  with  eighty  men  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  soldiers,  with  only  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Nor 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  world  which 
the  whole  piece  betrays ;  the  natural  consequence  as  the  poet 
himself  candidly  admits,  of  his  having  attempted  to  paint  men 
two  years  before  he  had  met  with  one. 

Schiller  himself  was  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the  sensa^ 
tion  which  his  work  was  likely  to  produce.     *  I  shall  write  a 
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<  book,'  said  he  to  Scharfenstein,  *  likely  to  be  burned  by  the 

*  hands  of  the  hangman.'  He  gained  his  end ;  the  *  Robbers '  was 
denounced  as  a  desperate  assault  on  religion,  morals,  and  govern- 
ment. Tales  probably  as  veracious  as  those  which  have  been  told 
of  the  influence  of  our  own  *  Beggars'  Opera,'  were  related  of 
the  practical  effects  which  its  perverted  pictures  of  a  bandit  life 
had  produced.    A  young  nobleman,  it  was  said,  *  of  the  fairest 

*  gifts  and  prospects,'  in  imitation  of  Moor,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  highway,  and  terminated  his  career  by  a  shameful  death. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romance  of  this  last  affecting  incident, 

*  the  German  nobleman  of  the  fairest  gifts  and  prospects,  turns 

*  out,   on  investigation,   to  have  been  a   German  blackguard, 

*  whom  debauchery  and  riotous  extravagance  had  reduced  to 
^  want ;  who  took  to  the  highway  when  he  could  take  to  nothing 

*  else ;  not  allured  by  an  ebullient  enthusiasm,  or  any  heroicsd 

*  and  misdirected  appetite  for  sublime  actions,  but  driven  by  the 

*  more  palpable  stimulus  of  importunate  duns,  an  empty  purse, 

*  and  craving  senses.     Perhaps,  in  his  later  days,  this  philoso- 

*  pher  may  have  referred  to  Schiller's  tragedy  as  the  source 

*  from  which  he  drew  his  theory  of  life  ;  but  if  so,  we  believe  he 

*  was  mistaken.     For  characters  like  him,  the  great  attraction 

*  was  the  charms  of  revelry,  and  the  great  restraint  the  gallows, 

*  before  the  period  of  Karl  Von  Moor,  just  as  they  have  been 

*  since,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.*  * 

Schiller  ventured  to  repair  to  Mannheim,  to  witness  the  first 
representation  of  his  play  in  January  1782.  The  first  acts  were 
rather  languidly  received,  but  the  two  last  redeemed  the  compa- 
rative failure.  Beck  as  Charles,  and  the  great  Iffland  as  Franz 
Moor,  surpassed  their  previous  reputation,  and  equalled  even  the 
high-raised  expectations  of  the  author ;  who,  in  a  retired  box, 
sat  enjoying,  though  at  first  with  a  beating  heart,  the  most  wel- 
come triumph  of  the  dramatic  poet,  the  sight  of  his  own  concep- 
tions realized  by  congenial  spirits,  his  own  feelings  reflected  in 
the  eyes  of  sympathizing  .spectators  ;  and  the  consciousness 
that,  by  the  magic  of  his  genius,  this  rapt  audience  could  at  will 
be  excited  or  subdued. 

The  visit  to  Mannheim  brought  matters  between  Schiller 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  a  crisis.  The  Duke  had  watch- 
ed, but  with  no  agreeable  interest,  the  poetical  progress  of  his 
proteg^  :  the  *  Robbers  *  equally  revolted  against  his  French 
taste  and  his  German  sentiment ;  and  advisers  were  not  wanting 
to  represent  the  young  poet  as  a  factious  and  dangerous  spirit.  An 
unlucky  allusion  in  the  ^  Robbers'  to  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 


*  Carlvle's  Life  of  Schiller,  p.  34. 
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ivhioh  be  Lad  styled  the  *  Athens  of  thiey^,^  brought  upon  liiin 
the  indignation  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  Grisons.  The  pott 
received  from  the  Duke  a  peremptory  order  to  confine  hintteif  ta 
medidne,  and  the  r^esentation  of  the  play  was.prohilnted. 

The  interdict  ^p^amst  poetry»  as  may  be  supposed,  was  hope» 
less.  The  yoice  ofthe  Duke,  potential  as  it  was,  could  not  over- 
master the  inborn  and  irresistible  impulses  of  Schiller's  nature* 
He  contributed  largely  to  a  poetical  ^Anthology  for  the  year 
*  1 7823*  with  no  improvement  to  his  finances,  and  little  to  hb  fame , 
for  though  his  contributions  to  this  work,  unlike  his  rude  efforts  at 
the  academy,  now  sparkle  with  the  ore  of  solid  thought,  they  Ktt 
yet  full  of  harshness,  obscurities,  and  shortcomings.  Bright  locma 
Bash  upon  us,  but  their  lineaments  suddenly  become  dim ;  sublime 
images  rise  up  before  us,  but  they  soar  away  into  a  region  <tf ^ 
clouds.  In  his  love  poems,  in  particular,  the  want  of  truth  and 
feeling  is  obvious :  he  desJs  mainly  with  platonic  fantasms,  or 
with  the  transient  intoxication  of  the  senses;  that  serene  and 
abiding  afi^ection,  in  which  reverence  and  passion  are  blended  im 
a  mysterious  union — that  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,  whieK 
is  the  life  of  true  love-^-experience  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  com*-- 
prebend. 

But  another  tragedy  now  occupied  his  attention.    The  idea  of: 
the  ^  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco'  had  occurred  to  him  while  under  arrest 
i^t  Stuttgard,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke,  for  his  stolen  visit  to> 
Mannheim.  He  had  hesitated,  for  a  time,  between  this  subject  and' 
that  of  Conradin  of  Swabia ;  but  ultimately,  and  judiciously  as 
we  think,  he  adopted  the  former.     Having  once  formed  his  reso- 
lution, he  began  his  labours  with  characteristic  ardour— rstudying^ 
every  thing  which  the  Stuttgard  library  afforded  as  to  the  Itaiian^ 
history  of  the  time,  and  endeavouring  to  seize  not  only  the  truth 
of  particular  character,  but  the  outward  form  and  manners  of  the* 
penod*   On  the  whole,  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  not  a  little 
of  a  southern  glow  and  Italian  temperament  to  his  play ;  thou^h>^ 
it  does  not  possess  that  finished  truth  of  keeping  which  he  after-* 
^ards  attained  in  his  portrait  of  the  gloomy  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  his  ^  Don  Carlos,'  or  of  the  rough  and  health- 
ful atmosphere  of  Swisfr  freedom  in  his  *  William  Tell;'  in  the- 
manly  verses  of  which,  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
influences  of  the.  clime,  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  pastoral  bell,  or 
to  catch  the  notes  of  the  huntej^'s  horn  re-echoed  from  the  ma-^ 
jestic  Alps. 

Even  the  absorbing  interest  of  poetical  invention,  however,  could 
not  exclude  the  feeling  of  the  increasing  irksomeness  of  his  posi-^ 
tion.  Conscious  as  he  was  that  he  had  lost  the  favour,  if  not  the 
good  opinion  of  his  sovereign;  debarred  from  that  vocation  ta 
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viadi^  h€  lAi  Mamefi  impelled  by  ^te  4ttoiig  summoM  of  natOTi^  f 
catti|red  Ibrdegleot  of  &i6  istedteai^^dies,  to  which,  after  tastings 
tlM  t)ir«8te  erf*  a  Mptf  ar 'fa^Ku^ph,  he  1^  ^iidly  beeemteg 

more  aipemrtQKeat&^iJ  wim  moiie  e&erg^e  flieasores  fihonld* 
hit  rvkits  4id  Mmdieim  b^  repeated— «U^  cta^ifHiieh  the  ^ght 
yemtt  iipf  ifaoftm^  ol  Scbdhart  in  ihe  fortt^  <^  Hohenasper^ 
(fbrj^'iomo  iRrif^gs  ajipahe^rty  inaoe^it  enougb,  b«it  iflt  WUeh 
pcj^g^  ^yea4ll9wr6i«a4  6edidoii8.t^defnGy)fernied  an  instnie' 
tii^^eOBiii»^tary  ;.^--tia  wonder  if  S^httter  began  to  feel  at  laftt' 
that  hit  iih  af  Stnttgard  was  imbearable.     After  sey^eal  vain 
altoittpta  ditber  to  prerail  on  Dalbefg  io  «$e  tbe  influence  of 
Us^^onrt  to  have  inm  tmasfbrred  to  MannbeiiB  as  «tage  poet,  or  at 
iMnito-obtainiiliesa&otiOD  of  the  Baron  to  his  retirement  from^ 
Stuttgwrd^  4e  retoirod,  at  all  bazarde,  to  leave  that  capkiU,  and  to- 
eiMMpe firotntha feeling  ofimpriKmitient tinder whi(^  be laboor^. 
Ht  unvote  to  Dfllberg r'h^  wanted  a  £(3vt»ight  in <leep  anniety  for 
aiftanswer;  heveceiirM  no  enoottragement.  Daring  this  period,  Ms 
feelings  were  to  wronght  np  that  even  ^  Fieseo '  was  abandoned. 
At  fast-  kit  reaolucioa  wfKS  taken  to  fly  from  St^rttgard.     On^O; 
bcywid  die  bofmdarie$  ol  Wirtemberg,  he  thought  he  tnight^ 
negotiate  with  more  advantage  for  a  relaxation  of  tho  Duke's* 
intercBct  againtfl  pioetty*    He  found  a  companion  lor  bfe  flight 
in'  Ut  aiCmiatAtaRoe,  Str^eher,  a  student  of  m^sid,  about  ^' 
O0inpkte  bis  eckoation  sunder  Back  of  Hamburg.     And  now, 
with  his.  mind  made  up,  and  waiting  only  for  a  fayourable  oppor- 
tonity  to  exec]Lilebis;^^ign,  wbieh  the  excitement  arising  from 
the  approaofaine'  anival  of  a  Russian  Prince,  connected  by  maiV 
riage  with  the  Wirtemberg  family,  promised  to  sSotdy  bib  ^m-^ 
imss  of  mtad  bnd  power  of  application  to  literary  laboujr  retut))ed« 
Hei  would  poMiplete  fait  ^  Fiesco'  before  leaving  Stut<gard; — he 
would  enter  Mauikiheim  with  something  which  he  might,  tirith 
modest  confidence,  submit  to  Daibeig  as  his  title  to  the  situatioa 
-of :  vla^  poet. '   He  laboured  at  his  task  with  his  whole  heart — 
with  that  intensity  ^  of  exertion,  and  carelessness  of  physical 
«Khaii9tion^  whioh  <$baracteriz4Bd  his  course  of  study  tbrough  Ufe. 
^  What  a  delight  it  wsis  to  him,'  S^s  Sti^her,  who  is  the* 
aiiiutest  historian  of  this  painful  period  of  Schiller^s  life,  *  to  be 
^  able  to  redte  a  monologue,  o^  some  scenes  which  he  had  com-} 
^  poised  the  night  before,  to  talk  of  tdterations,  or  further  expan-* 
^iilon  of  them  1    How  his  eyes;  inflamed  by  want  of  sleiep,  would] 
*  brighten  when  he  told  what  progress  he  had  made,  and  how, 
^  muob  nearer/ than  he  had  ventur^  to  anticipate,  he  was  to  the 
'^-oom^etim  of  hfe  tr^edr  I '    It  was  completed  at  last.   A  hasty 
ad  aaxiout  visit  was  paid  to  father,  motber,  and  msters;     His 
fitthor,  from  1^  iituati<m  in  the  Grand  Duke's  servioe^  wasL 


{huposely  MiM  igaoiai^  of  his  iateoded  Sif^%%  iiis  Jipoiber 
MdUs  etdert  ^er  were  w\y  toa  well,  aware  of  the  doubtfi^ 
nAtnref  ci  the  iatended  fttep^  and  of  the  consequeace^  which  it  wa# 
likely  to  myol^ne.  Under  cove?  of  the  festir^  cQafiwon  attendin j^ 
m  royal  hiuit  aad  an  erenio^^  illttmi&ation^  on  the  17th  Septembet 
1782,  SchiQ^f  no.w  in  his  tweHtyrihird  year^  escaped  by  stealthy 
^and  in  darkoess-^^with  SQme  twenty  florins,  raided  by  the  sale  of 
^  whole  earthly  goods,  in  his  pocket — from  (hat  city,  which 
now  prides  itodif  i^M>n  the  possession  of  Ins  monument ; — a  trem- 
bling fugitive  before  t^at  Duke  whose  namoy  like  Sir  Tbomaa 
Lrucy's  in  the^  case  of  our  great  dramatist,  is  now.only  remem^ 
bered  by  its  lud^less  associi^tien  with  that  of  l^e-  poet  whom  hit 
misjudging,  though  perhaps  well-meant  rigour»,  W^iihed  from 
|iia  domainsv  ■  \  * 

.  He  rea<J^  Mannheim,  and  presented  himself  to  the  stage  direct 
im^  Meier^  who  was  astonished  and  alaFiQedatt  the  step  he  had 
taken.  By  his  advice  he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  soliciting  an  .alter*^ 
ation  of  the  sentcfnee  ^vhich  doomed  him  to^eatn|iy  of  medidne. 
The  answ^,  received  through  thte  general  of  his  regiment,  was 
4imbigUoufiu  The  Duke  was  disposed  to  overlook  Jtisjindtifhe 
Returned*  No  fuji^her  promise  could  be  obtained;  and  on  thi^ 
SebiUef  felt  be  could  npt  rely%  To  Stuttgard  he  resolved^  at  all 
hazards,  he  would  not  return. 

•  Str^cher  had,  ii^mediately  on  their  arrival^  made  Meier  aware 
4^  the  existence  of  Schiller's  new  play,  which  he  represented  as 
In  many  things  superior  to  the  *  Robbers.*  .,  A  day  was  fixed  fop 
the  reading  of  ^  Fiesco,'  in  presence  of  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  performers,  Iffland,  Beil,  Beck,  and  others ;  who 
vied  with  each  6ther  in  proofs  pf  respectful  admiration  for  the 
Mccessful  i^thor  of  the  *  Bobbers.'  Expectation  was  raised  t^o  Uio 
titmost  height ;  and  Streicber  already  enjoyed,'in  anticipation,  the 
triumph  <^liis  companion.  Deep  ^lence  prevailed  during  the  first 
4i0t,  out  without  the  least  symptom  of  approbation.  At  its  close, 
3eil  walked  quietly  away%  At  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whole 
party  dispersed^  exce{4  Iffland.  Meier  took  Streicher  aside, 
and  asked  him  gravely  whether  Schiller  was  really  the  author  of 
the  ^  Robbers' — assuring  ^m  that  in  diat  case  he  must  have  ex* 
pended  his  whol^  genius  upon  his  first  production ;  and  mighty 
for  all  dramatic  purposes,  be  henceforth  considered  as  poetically 
fonkrupt.  Such  an  opinion  from  so  good  a  judge  over  whelmed 
|9kreicher;  Stiller,  who  saw  that  the  reading  of  his  play  had 
acted  as  a  Jitinc.  dimiUis  upon  his  auditory,  was  equally  dis^ 
fioneerted:  he  made  |l  hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  unlucky  drama 
in  the  hands  of  Meier»  who  promised  to  read  it  tbroug^.  He  told 
Streicher,  when  they  rei^^hed  their  own  ap^tme^t,  aftef  apause  of 
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pior^ifi^  and  gloomy  silence,  that  if  his  play  were  not  aceeptedj^ 
through  the  ignorance  or  ill-will  of  the  actors,  he  was  determined 
to  turn  player  himself,  as  he  felt  confident  no  one  could  declaim 
BO  well  as  himself  He  had  forgotten,  apparently,  the  shouts  of 
laughter  with  which  his  early  performance  of  Clavigo  had  been 
received  by  his  companions  at  the  academy.  Fortunately  he 
was  spared  this  exposure  of  weakness.  When  Streicher  went 
next  morning,  with  an  anxious  heart,  to  reclaim  the  manuscript, 
Meier  scarcely  allowed  him  to  enter  ere  he  exclaimed,  '  Fiesco 
^  is  a  masterpiece,  and  better  adapted  to  the  stage  than  the 

*  "  Robbers.'*  But  do  you  know  whose  blame  it  was  that  we  all 

*  took  it  for  such  a  miserable  failure  ?  It  was  owin^  to  Schiller's 

*  Swabian  accent,  and  the  cursed  way  in  which  he  declaims-^ 
^  chanting  out  every  thing  in  precisely  the  same  pompous  tone, 

*  whether  it  be  ^^  shut  the  door,"  or  some  crack  speech  of  his 
'  hero.'  He  promised  to  do  his  best  to  bring  the  piece  upon  tb^ 
Stage. 

Meantime,  however,  dark  hints  reached  Schiller  from  Stutt^ 
gard,  that  even  in  Mannheim  he  was  not  safe  from  the  displea<^ 
sure  of  the  duke ;  Dalberg,  on  whose  intercession  with  his  own 
government  he  had  some  reliance,  was  absent,  and  he  resolved 
to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  in  Frankfort.  The  journey  must  be 
performed  on  foot,  for  the  trifle  which  he  had  brought  to  Mann-* 
neim  could  not  last  above  ten  days  longer,  and  to  his  father  he 
Could  not  apply,  since  any  communication  with  the  fugitive 
might  involve  him  in  his  fate.  The  faithful  Streicher  would  not 
forsake  his  companion ;  he  procured  about  thirty  florins  from  hii 
mother,  and,  with  this  scanty  exchequer,  the  friends  started. 
The  journey  was  long,  and  to  Schiller,  unused  to  such  excur- 
sions, exhausting.  Keaching  Darmstadt  after  a  twelve  hours* 
walk,  his  sleep  had  been  unpleasantly  broken  by  the  reveiUi  of 
the  drums^ — a  sound  which,  after  his  recollections  of  his  own 
position  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  Wirtemberg  service,  he 
could  not  help  associating  with  danger.  The  following  picture 
given  by  Hoffmeister  is  interesting : — ^  It  was  a  bright,  cheer* 

*  ful  morning,  when  the  travellers,  wearied  with  their  yester- 

*  day's  walk,   resumed  their  journey.      They  moved  forward 

*  slowlv,  stopping,  after  a  league,  to  refresh  themselves  with 

*  a  little  kirschenwasser  in  a  draught  of  water.  At  noon  they 
^  entered  a  small  inn,  less  for  the  sake  of  food  than  to  allow 

^Schiller,  who  had  been  ill  before  starting,  and  was  very  tired, 

*  the  refreshment  of  a  little  repose ;  but  the  inn  was  so  noisy, 
^  and  the  people  so  rude,  that  they  left  it  in  a  quarter  of  an 
^  hour.  Again  they  started  for  Frankfort,  Schiller  walking 
'  more  feebly,  and  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  visibly 
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^  inereasihfi^.  When'  tbey  reached  a  little  wood  by  the  road- 
f  side^  he  declared  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further,  but  would 
f  try  if,  by  means  of  a  few  hours  rest,  he  could  still  reach 
^.  Frankfort  that  night*  He  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  grass  under 
^  a  shadowy  thicket,  Streicher  sitting  near  him  on  the  trunk  of  a 
(felled  tree,  and  watching  with  anxiety  his  unfortunate  friend. 
f  There  lay  one  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  who  was  soon  to  be  the 
^  glory  of  his  country,  poor,  helpless,  exhausted,  without  home,. 
<  without  prospects.  Sleep  took  pity  on  him — ^his  rest  was  un- 
f  disturbed  for  two  hours — his  strength  partially  recruited,  and, 
f  with  nightfall,  the  wanderers  reached  Frankfort/ 
,  Schiller's  first  care  was  to  write  to  Dalberg.  His  letter  is 
deeply  touching.  He  implores  the  baron  to  assist  him  in  dis« 
^barging  the  debt  of  two  hundred  florins  he  had  left  behind  in 
Stutts^ard,  and  for  which  his  creditor  had  now  become  clamorous. 
Till  that  weight  is  removed  from  his  mind,  he  says  he  can  enter 
on  no  literary  labour :  once  freed  from  the  incubus  of  debt,  he  will 
undertake  to  prepare  ^  Fiesco'  for  the  stage  in  three  weeks,  in  a 
shape  worthy  of  Dalberg  and  himself; — would  Dalberg  but  ad* 
yance  him  a  hundred  florins  on  the  credit  of  the  representation 
of  his  play,  or  purchase  it  at  what  he  thought  its  value,  it  would 
set  his  mind  at  rest.  He  blushes,  he  says,  to  make  such  confes* 
sions — such  requests— but  he  feels  that  they  can  reflect  upon  him 
no  dishonour* 

The  despatch  of  this  letter  seemed  to  remove  a  load  from  his 
heart*  How,  indeed,  could  he  doubt  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
Baron,  to  whom  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred  florins  was  as  nothing, 
who  knew  and  professed  to  pity  his  situation,  with  whom  he  had 
long  corresponded  as  to  his  *  Robbers,*  would  grant  the  required 
aid! — the  more  so,  as  the  possession  of  the  manuscript  of  *  Fiesco,' 
of  which  Meier  had  expressed  so  favourable  an  opinion,  seemed 
to  place  the  risk  of  ultimate  loss  by  the  advance  out  of  the  ques-> 
tion.  Hopeful,  almost  confident,  as  to  the  result,  his  cheerful- 
ness  revived,  bis  health  improved,  his  powers  of  literary  exertion 
returned.  His  active  mind  was  almost  instantly  at  work  with  new 
creations.  He  walked  during  the  mornings,  passing  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  Frankfort  as  in  a  dream  ;  in  the  evening  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment,  walking  up  and  down,  as  was 
his  custom,  wnile  engaged  in  composition — now  and  then  pau- 
sing to  commit  some  Tines  to  paper,  apparentlv  even  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  humble  friend,  who,  dunng  these  moments 
of  inspiration,  was  careful  to  preserve  a  religious  silence.  Schiller 
was  brooding  over  his  civic  tragedy  of  *  Court  Intrigue  and 
*  Love,'  of  which  the  idea  had  occurred  to  him  during  his  arrest; 
in  Stuttgard. 


TEe  long't^^ted  ietiiswef  fi'Oiii  MaDfil^ifn  estee  set  ikst-^bnt 
not  from  DiEilbei^.  It  was  firdcft  Meier,  addfessed  to  I>oet0v  Ritter^ 
the  name  whicli  Sdhillcfr  had^sumed  isinc^  ii^:fligflit  ifom  Statt^ 
gard.  ScMIler  read  it, '  sank:  into  tkousli^  Iddced  anxioasly 
from  the  imdow  toward  the  rirer,  andreMmied  profoundly 
silent.  From  his  silence,  and  his  abstraetioi^,  Stveieftex^  conjvc-^ 
tared  tWtrtith.     Dalberg*  bad  decKned  to  advance  the  money  i 

*  Fiesco*  most  be  completely  recast  and  prepared  for  the  stag^ 
be/bre  (he -Baron  coiiM  venture  to  gwe  opnpfiirther  answer^ 

This  cold  negative  was  hard  to  bear?  btit  Schiller  was  not  of 
that  order  of  spirits  who  are  to  be  crushed  by  coldness.  He  felt 
his   resources  increase  as  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself^ 

*  Fiesco '  might  be  prepared  for  the  stage ;  the  new  tragedy,  which 
was  already  forming  itself  into  shape,  might  be  completed ;  and^ 
after  all,  tne  pecuniary  aid  of  patrons,  which  he  bad  with  such 
difficulty  desceuifed  to  solicit,  dispensed  with.  The  small  supply 
for  which  Streicher  had  written  to  his  mother,  came  in  time  to 
prereftt  the  extremity  of  want  in  Frankfort.  Schiller  met  Meiei 
bv  appointment,  at  Oggersheim,  when  the  latter  endeavoured  t» 
place  Dalberg's  cautious  declinature  in  its  least  ofiSensive  lights 
and  to  encourage  the  poet  to  set  about  the  task  of  remodelling  hift 

*  Fiesco  *  without  delay.  Oggersheim  itself,  their  place  of  meetings 
was^  pointed  out  as  a  quiet  spot  in  which  this  irksome  task  might 
be  completed ;  and  here,  under  the  name  of  Doctor  Schmidt,  (f!wr 
new  rumours  of  an  intended  apprehension  from  Stuttgard  had 
arrived,  and  suggested  thenecessity  of  another  incognito,)  SchiU 
ler  established  himself  with  his  kind  adherent,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  preparing  *  Kesco*  for  the  stage,  according  to  the  views^ 
of  the  Mannheim  direction. 

His  imagination,  however,  was  so  filled  with  the  new  creations 
with  which  it  laboured,  that  he  found  he  could  not  set  himself  to 
the  work  of  altering  his  former  play  till  the  general  plan  and 
leading  scenes,  at  least,  of  his  *  Court  Intrigue  and  Love ' .  had 
been  reduced  into  shape.  So  earnest  was  his  application,  that 
for  the  next  eight  days  he  never  quitted  his  room :  towards  even* 
Jng,  while  the  bright  harvest  moon  shone  into  the  apartment,  ho 
would  walk  up  and  down,  listening  to  the  music  of  his  friend  upon 
the  harpsichord,  which  seemed  to  quicken  th4  pulse  of  his  ima-^ 
gination,  and  then  hurry  to  commit  his  thick-coming  foneies  to 
paper.  This  time  he  had  the  prudence  to  write  the  parts  with  a 
view  to  the  performers ;  a  precaution  which,  if  attended  to  sooner, 
inight  have  saved  him  much  anxiety  and  labour  in  the  case  of 
*  riesco ;'  and  which  has  to  a  considerable  extent  influenced  the 
character  of  the  later  play.  That  done,  he  turned  to  •  Fiesco;  * 
completed  his  alterations,  which  appear  to  have  cost  him  at  least 


^commmoeaieiit  c^  NovemWn  had  tlm^alUf^cAiottof  limdii^  Ike 
j9«islBciipt  ta  M^er,  to  be  UaoismUted  to  Dalberg. : 

Bat  #bile  hei  awaUed  the  great  man's  answer^  new  siodeties 
aifose*  Hia  thiiealeiied  gyprebeoaio^  at  tbe  iartanee  ^  the 'Grand 
Ji>ake>  ii(m  asAvmed  the  aii^earance  «f  Jmawsdjataf  danger..  Aa 
^fficer-^  atnu^er— ^onade  his  appearance  in  MannfaBioi^  enqobini^ 
^nd^r  VQsjHcious  circumstances^  after  Schiller.  He  turned  out 
Afteirwards.  ta  have  been  an  academical  friend ;  but  his  appearanee 
attfae  time^  filled  the  poet  and  his  kind  friends  with  vagae  terso^ 
Manahein  or  its  nejgbbonrhood  seemed  ho  longer  to  afford  him 
a  shelter  froaost  the  power, of  the  Duke.  Again>  under  the  itifymmtb 
of  H^  evil  destiny,  bis  place  of  rwdenoe  must  be  shifted*  From 
this  difficulty  be  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Madame  Woll- 
siqg^n,  with,  whose  sons  he  had  made  aequmntance  at  tbe  acar 
demy  of  Si«4tgard ;  and  whose  eldest,  WiUiam,  full  of  adnHratiott 
&)^  the  poet  of  the  ^  Robbery'  had  introdnced  faim  to  his  mother 
during  ner  occasional  residences  in  Stnttgard*  She  now  offered 
■tiQ  the  persecuted  poet  a  home  at  her  seat  of  Baitrarbaehy  near 
Meinin^^,  where  he  arrived  in  November  1782.  Ere  he  depar&> 
.ed»  the  long-looked  for  answer  from  Dalberg  arrived*  It  was 
short  and  decisive.  ^  Fieseo,'  afber  all  the  alterations  made  on  ii^ 
was  deelared  to  be  still  imfit  for  the  stage. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  offer  the  rejected  drama  for  the 
^esa.  Honest  Schwan,  the  bookseller, .  with  whom  SchiUer 
was  afterwards  <hi  the  point  of  being  nearly  connected,  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  maimscript,  lamenting  that  the  certakity  of 
its  being  pirated,  (the  curse  of  German  publication,)  prevented 
Ihs  off^i^  for  it  more  than  a  hmis  dor  per  printed  AnteU 
.  There  was  no  time,,  however,  for  hesitation ;  the  last  farthing  of 
the  small  stupply  which  Streidier  had  fomisbed  was  nearly  ex- 
pended ;  Sehlller,  had  already  parted  with  his  watcb  to  s^ply 
the  wants  of  himself  and  ms  friend ;  their  bill  at  the  tMe- 
d'hote^  slill  unpaid,  frowned  in  feacfdl  blade  and  white  against 
them  jfrom  the  wall ;  and  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing  were 
indispemable  for  the  winter,  ere  he  could  present  himself  at 
Bauerbadb.  The  baigain  was  forthwith  concluded ;  and,  for  ele- 
ven loms  d*orSf  Fiesco  was  transferred  to  tbe  publisher. 

His  debts  at  Oggersheim  discharged,  and  his  slender  \^aidrobe 
^1^  few  beoks  padced  up,  Schiller  set  out  for  the  residence  of 
his  protectress.  Streicher,  Meier,  Iffland,  and  a  few  Mannheim 
;firiends^  were  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Worms :  there  Ite  was 
-^to  part  with  them,  and  with  the  faithful  companion  of  his  fi%ht 
and  his  dangers,  who,  throng  good  report  and  bad,  had  clnng 
.to  his  side.     Both  were  ovorpowered  by  their  feelings  whisn  tbe 
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moment  of  separation  arrived ;  they  eonid  not  speak,  nor  even 
embrace  each  other ; — a  long  and  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand, 
alone  attested  the  depth  of  their  emotions  at  partine^*  It  was 
late  at  night  before  the  fugitive  caught  the  glimpse  of  the  lights 
firom  the  cottage  windows  of  the  village,  which  announced  Ins 
arrival  at  Bauerbach.  Deep  snow  lay  on  the  eround ;  Schiller, 
mtting  without  a  gpreat-coat,  in  a  vehicle  through  which  the  winds 
of  heaven  circulated  all  too  freely,  and  destitute  of  the  light 
heart  which  forms  the  proverbial  antidote  to  thin  covering,  was 
almost  frozen  to  death  during  the  tedious  journey ;  for  even 
escape  from  imprehended  danger  could  not  obliterate  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  traveller  the  conviction,  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  almost  every  human  being  who  had  evinced  a  disinterested 
4ind  active  sympathy  in  his  fate ;  and  that,  whatever  temporary 
asylum  the  kindness  of  Madame  WoUzogen  might  afford,  the 
dsu^est  cloud  of  uncertainty,  at  that  moment  scarcely  tinged 
even  by  a  distant  ray  of  hope,  rested  upon  all  his  prospects  of 
4he  future — Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura. 

The  quiet  of  Bauerbach  at  first  tranquillized  him ;  and  here 
•his  third  tragedy  was  completed.     But  the  dreary  winter,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  appear  to  have  soon  affected  his  spirits. 
In  addition  to  these  came  an  unfortunate  romantic  attachment  to 
the  daughter  of  his  patroness,  Charlotte  Von  Wollzogen,  which 
^threatened  to  dkturb  the  kindly  relations  subsisting  between  the 
'poet  and  the  family.     At  this  moment  of  indecision,  an  unexr 
pected  overture  from  Dalberg  determined  him  for  a  time  to  re> 
turn  to  Mannheim.     The  Baron  had  ascertained  that  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg  had  forgotten  or  fore^iven  Schiller's  flight ;  that 
the  risk  of  giving  offence  by  protecting  the  fugitive  was  now  at 
an  end ;  and,  tranquillized  on  this  head,  he  resumed  his  negotia- 
tions with  Schiller  for  the  performance  of  his  ^Fiesco'  and  *  Court 
^  Intrigue  and  Love,'  at  the  Mannheim  theatre.     The  prospect  of 
independence  thus  held  out  to  him  was  not  to  be  resistea ;  but 
>his  answer  to  the  Baron's  invitation  was  in  a  style  of  the  coldest 
politeness. 

In  September  1783,  he  concluded  an  engagement  for  a  year 
as  dramatic  poet  at  Mannheim,  undertaking  to  furnish  the 
theatre  with  tnree  pieces,  viz. : — *  Fiesco,'  *  Court  Intrigue  and 
^Love,'  and  *Don  Carlos.'  A  salary  of  300  florins  a-year,  and  one 
night's  receipts  of  each  play,  was  to  be  allowed  to  him ;  the  copy- 
right of  the  plays  to  remain  with  himself* 

Scarcely,  however,  was  the  arrangement  concluded,  when  an 
epidemic  fever,  then  raging  in  the  town,  assailed  him.  He  re- 
covered, but  only  after  several  relapses ;  nervousness,  depression 
of  spirits,  a  sense  of  confusion  in  the  brain,  continued  long  after. 
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tind  rendered  all  continuous  exertion  impracticable.  He  woidd 
liaT^  sought  change  of  scene  at  Bauerbacn,  but  there  he  had  rea- 
son to  beuere  that  a  nobleman  from  Stutts^rd,  who  had  previously 
paid  his  addresses  to  Charlotte  Von  WoUzogen^  was  daily  ex* 
pected.  From  a  visit  under  such  auspices,  no  improvement  either 
m  heidth  or  spirits  was  to  be  expected*.  Occasional  excursions; 
hofwever,  into  the  country,  partially  restored  his  strength  and 
power  of  exertion  ;  though  he  himself  writes  to  Madame  WoU«» 
zogen,  that  the  necessity  of  literary  labour,  in  order  to  complete 
his  engagement,  and  the  constant  use  of  teat  which  he  found 
necessary  as  a  stimulus  to  the  task,  had  probably  given  a  per- 
manent  shock  to  his  constitution*  ... 

At  last  *  Fiesco,'  and  *  Cabal  and  Love,'  were  finally  prepared 
for  the  stage*  We  do  not  pause  to  criticise  pieces  in  regard  to 
which  opinion  is  nearly  uniform.  The  advance  which  SchiUer  had 
made  in  knowledge  of  men  and  in  dramatic  address,  was  obvious 
in  both*  ^  Fiesco,'  from  its  stir  and  ma^ificence — from  the  pro- 
digality with  which  it  lavishes  what  Ccueridge  calls  the  ^  material 
'  sublime,' — ^the  sublimity,  that  is  to  say,  of  fire,  conspiracy,  the 
stillness  of  night,  and  the  roar  of  contest — firom  the  variety  and 
contrast  pf  character  which  it  displayed — exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage the  resources  of  Schiller,  and  his  skill  in  theatrical  exposi- 
tion ;  but  the  catastrophe  satisfied  no  one ; — the  accidental  death 
of  Leonora  by  her  husband's  hand,  contradicted  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  led  Schiller  to  violate  historical  truth  in  the  fall  of 
Fiesco ;  and  the  poetical  interest  of  tfie  play  addressed  itself  more 
to  the  head  than  tne  heart.  *  Court  Intrigue  and  Love'  is  a  cabinet 
picture  on  a  smaller  canvass,  in  which  the  same  hostility  to  rank, 
power,  and  artificial  civilization — the  same  attempt  to  identify 
virtue  and  nobleness  with  humility  of  station  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  ^  Robbers,' — are  again  made 
unpleasingly  prominent.  The  dark  side  of  the  picture,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  false,  distorted,  unworthy  of  Schiller. 
Such  characters,  as  Kalb,  Wurm,  Bok,  the  meaner  agents  and 
villains  of  the  piece,  are  simply  vulgar  caricatures :  in  these 
Schiller  has  in  no  wise  risen  above  the  Ifflands  and  Kotzebues  of 
the  German  sentimental  drama :  the  plot  is  deformed  by  some 
improbabilities,  to  which  no  art  can  reconcile  us ;  and  the  catas- 
trophe, surpassing^  the  limits  of  pity,  trenches  upon  the  province 
-of  norror.  But  the  pathos  of  the  scenes  between  Ferdinand  and 
Louisa,  is  even  now  irresistible ;  in  the  audience  of  Mannheim,  on 
the  first  representation  of  the  play,  they  appear  to  have  awakened 
a  tumult  of  enthusiasm.  SchiUer  was  present  during  the  play* 
He  sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  stage  ;— the  compression  of 
his  lips  and  the  knitting  of  his  eyebrows  indicating  when.any  thing 


lit  ibe  adfing.  wcnut  atnnss ;  wliiie:  the  ^poMmgi^JtA  efeisifteBaing 
im  ddieht  when  some  fiivdaitte  pasiage  podueed  its  efeet.  *  N(^ 
^  a  vord  ^imieii  hUn  dutiDgthe  wh^  of  the  fiisi  ad;  Mid  onlf 
-^M  its  clba&he  tseeaud  it  relieve  faiinaelf  by  die  wotds,  M  Had; 
.^  goes  wvdL"  The  seqoBd  act,  ifiaytiieiilaudy  towanla  its  elose^ 
.^  WB8  |dsjred  iriih  sudi  captivatiBg  urannth  awl'  tn^I^  thail  when 
.*  the  coitaiiK  fell  the  aofifence  rose  and  btoke  Ibrtb  iiita  a^  g«M^ 

>  jral  shoBi  of  approbation  ai^  applause^  Schiller  was  to  nven- 
^poweredi  that  he  rose  in  retura  and  bowed  to  die  pifblk^  his 
^  &oe  amd  healing  expressive  at  once  of  just  self-esliraatiooy  gra*- 

>  titude>  and  satisfaction^'  Sttcb  a  moment  seemed  to  repay  hta 
for  the  annoyances  of  many  a  weary  year.  He  felt  he  eonld  now 
present  himself  without  a  fedying  of  shame  to  Ida  family  ;  but 
dStuttg^ard  itsdf  he  coiild  not  bring  himself  to  re-enter*  I£b  ixe^i 
SL  meeting  with  them  at  Bretten,  i^ar  the  frontier  of  Wfrteiv> 
(bei^;  and  here  the  long  separated  &Bttly  weie  once  more  miited 
4or  aL&w  hours,  to  part  with  prospects  far  more  cheerful  thaa 
those.wineh  had  saddened  the  hasty  n»t  that  preceded  his  ffiehti 

The  German  «)ciety  now  conferred  upon  him  admissiim  to  tikeil* 

body ;  and  the  Didce  of  Weimar  bestowed  upon  him  the  hono^ 

-zary  tide  of  CounciU<»r,  in  itself  of  no  pecuniary  value»  \mt  com- 

•ferrin^  a  status  in  society,  and  holding  forth  tb^  promise  of  more 

substantial  preferment*     As  his  fm>spect8  brig^ened,  and  his 

•health  and  hopes  improved,  the  wish  to  share  die  joysaiad  sor^ 

Vows  of  life  with  a  wi£5,  tatk  a  stronger  hold  of  m^  mind.    In 

the  last  lettn*  (7tli  June  T7S4)  addreissed  by  Urn  to  Madame 

WolLzogen,  whieh  has  been  preserved,  he  mentions  that  he  had 

long  been  thinking  of  marriage ;  that  his  heart  hanged  foor  the 

sympathy  of  a  companion ;  that  the  joys  of  domestic  life  could 

iJone  bestow  upon  him  that  tranquUlity  which  was  requisite  to 

the  free  working  of  his  imagination ;.  and  that  be  is  convinced  he 

«OttId  make  a  wife  happy,  iS  love  and  kindness  could  do  so*    The 

^conclusion  is  remarkable.    ^  Could  I  but  tadke  you  at  your  wor^ 

'  and  be  indeed  ^oi^r  son  I  your  Charlotte  would  not  indeed  be 

^  rich,  but  assuredly  she  would  be  happy/     Two  days  aftinrwarda 

he  seems  to  have  r&-<q>ened  the  letter,  and  adds — '  I  read  over 

>  what  I  have  written,  and  tremble  at  my  foolish  hope ;  but  you, 
^  my  friend,  who  have  borne  with  so  many  of  my  fellies,  wiU 
^  pardon  this  also.' 

No  notice,  as  might  be  expected,  was  taken  of  the  Jblnt^ 
Madame  Wollaog^a  was  content  to  consider  it,  as  it  was  called-^ 
a  folly — a  poet's  day-dream.  Grtriually  the  feeling,  on  the  pa^ 
•Off  Schiller  himself,  seems  to  have  declined ; — a  oonsunuEnadiQii 
probably  accelerated  by  his  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
intereilting  and  gijcomplished  daughter  of  the  booksdier  Schwan 


m^  ,ii^  tan  sch^.  A7I 


•_    k  A 


Why  tlii»  ^CK^nd  pai^w  i^a- caniis  to  uprematufe  cond[usion| 

Scfawanoste^n^  a^d  a^B^red  Schiller ;  but  bis  daug'hter's  unlop 
"mthroiie  at  y^t  wkbout  any  secure  establishment  in  life-r-stm 
Hriarfagi^Qg^  mtk  former  debts^  whidi  lus  recent  illnesa  iiad  in^ 
creasra,  and  abs<^te]y  destitute  of  the  principle  (^  order  in  all 
kis  domefitiearraBg^ments— might  well  appear  to  him  too  liazar- 
itua9  a  Ttmtute*  AH  that  .appears  distinctly  is,  that  the  parties 
•seem  to  ha^re  be^n  sincerdy  attached ;  and  that^  though  they  diJd 
ttot^marry,  diey  did  BOt  cease  to  be  friends.  ^ 

In  Miurehr  1785,  Schiller  removed  to,  Leipzig.    Latterly,  ior 
•deedj  bis-eonnex-ion  with  the  theatre  at  Mannhdm  had  been  of  W 
Tery  aareeable  natu]:e«  Consd[ol^l  of  hisown  position  and  powers^ 
he  bad  ventured  to  Udse  a  higher  topie  in  his  dramatic  criticisms 
ia  ti  periodical  work^  ^  The  Thali^'  which  he  bad  projected  aod 
niaimy  exe^ited  himself ;  and  to  express  ins  opinions  as  to  some 
of  the  Mannheim  performers,  in  language  more  just  than  com,- 
plimezktary.     Thia  liberty  these  spcdled  children  of  the  publii^ 
eoold  not  bear;  they  retorted  with  a  truly  theatrical  energy* 
•Strife  and  et^ision  were  the  consequence ;  and  Schiller,  to  whose 
Bature  these  petty  contests  wm  m^st  adverse — who  had  now  been 
disabused  of  some  of  his  visionary  notions  of  the  dignity  of  th^^ 
ttage  and  its  professors—and  who  had  learned,  by  sad  experience^ 
^bat  oven  unwearied  literary  activity  would  not  afford  the  means 
of  subsistence  without  other  aid— determined  to  resign  his  post  of 
dramatkr  poet,  and  to  try,  in  Saxony,  whether  the  Councillor 
might  not  be  more  fortunate  than  the  dramatist  or  the  Theatrical 
Critic^    He  q[>ent  his  last  eveiung  in  Mannheim  with  his  old 
irieiid  Strekhier,  discussing  his  plans  in  every  point  of  view* 
liVith  aU  the  fiery  and  exuberant  confidence  of  nis  nature,  ha 
antidpalied  that  a  year's  earnest  study  would  enable  him  to  master 
the  scieDce  of  law ;  that  a  few  years  must  place  him  in  some  hon- 
ourable employment  in  one  of  the  smaller  Saxon  courts ;  nay,. 
•so  coiiqiletely  had  the  friends  abandoned  themselves,  at  parting, 
•to  an  Ainaschsur-like  vein  of  Speculation  on  the  future,  that  they 
-separaeted,  declaring  they  would  not  write  to  each  other  again  till 
^Sdiiller  should  be  a  Minister,  and  Streicher  a  Maestro  di  CapeUal 
The  accounts  of  Sehiller^s  resid^ice  in  Leipzig  are  extremely 
meagre.  At  Dresden,  whither  be  followed  his  friends  Kiirner  and 
Huber  in  summer  1785,  and  where  be  remained  till  June  1787^ 
4ie  eompleted  Be  '  Don  Carlos ;'  detached  pprtions  of  which^ 
afterwards,  however,  completely  recast,  had  appeared  from  time 
-to  time  in  the  ^  Th^Jia.' 
\  Every  thii^Jn  this  beautiful  play — for  such,  with  all  it  faults^ 
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it  iis — ^Indicates  tlie  growth  of  a  sounder  time  of  Bpirit,  and  a 
purer  taste,  ia  Schiller*s  mind.  We  perceive  in  it  the  dawn  of 
that  temperance  in  sentiment  and  expression^  whick  the  know* 
ledge  of  life,  the  study  of  history,  and  the  pursuit  of  critical 
and  philosophical  enquiries,  had  forced  upon  him.  For  the 
rough  and  somewhat  tumid  prose  of  his  earUer  plays,  iambics 
are  substituted  ;-^not,  indeed,  managed  as  yet  with  that  skill 
and  harmony  which  he  afterwards  attained,  but,  even  in  this  first 
attempt,  graceful  as  well  as  vigorous.  The  bitterly  caustic  and 
polemic  spirit  of  the  *  Robbers,'  and  <  Cabal  and  Love,*  is  sofiten* 
ed ;  the  poet's  burning  love  of  freedom  is  tempered  by  a  mild 
"and  generous  humanity.  The  destructive  principle  makes  way 
for  the  constructive ;  hatred  of  the  present  for  a  warm,  afiEec* 
tionate,  visionary,  brooding  over  the  future.  From  the  ruins  in 
which  he  had  laid  Society  prostrate,  he  would  rebuild  the  edifice 
fairer,  firmer,  more  extensive,  and  more  enduring.  True,  the 
foundation  on  which  he  builds  may  be  as  hollow,  the  glories  in 
*which  he  arrays  his  new  creation  as  unsubstantial,  as  the  dark 
colours  with  which  he  had  invested  the  old :-— his  golden  age  ra- 
ther resembles  the  dreams  of  those  illuminati  and  freemasons 
who  heralded  in  Germany  the  appearance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, than  the  sober  views  of  an  enlightened  observer ;  but  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  these  pictures,  however  visionary^ 
is  at  least  soothing  and  elevating^  not,  as  in  the  case  of  his  earlier 
plays,  agitating  and  oppressive.  In  the  '  Robbers,'  and  its  com- 
panions, we  breathe  heavily  as  in  a  thunder-laden  atmosphere ; 
but  in  ^  Don  Carlos'  we  emerge  into  a  region  of  purer  air,  and 
genial  bursts  of  sunshine  break  in  about  us,  though  the  tempest 
may  still  be  seen  lingering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  horizon. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  character  that  the  strength  of  ^  Don  Car^- 
^  los'  lies.  The  outward  form  and  ceremony  of  the -gloomy  and 
despotic  Spanish  Court,  have  indeed  been  caught  with  an  address 
which  could  have  only  been  the  result  of  very  elaborate  study ; 
but  with  one  exception  the  characters  want  natural  truth.  If 
Schiller's  original  intention  was  to  make  his  ^Don  Carlos'  *a  fa- 
*  mily  picture  from  a  royal  house,'  that  plan  was  soon  abandon- 
ed. The  interest  of  the  piece  soon  became  political — cosmopoli- 
tan ;  and  Carlos,  the  original  hero  of  the  play,  was  cast  into 
shade  by  the  more  imposing  figure  of  Posa.  The  loves,  jealou- 
sies, and  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  widened  into  a  grand 
scenic  representation  of  the  great  contest  between  the  stationary 
spirit  of  despotism  and  the  advancing  spirit  of  freedom,  as  re- 
presented by  Catholicism- and  Protestantism  ;  and  here,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  virulence,  and  almost  hatred,  with  which  Schiller 
speaks  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Monastic  Orders^  may  that 
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orifi^inal  spiHt  of  general  hostility  \(^hich  pervaded  the  ^  Robbers*- 
8tiU  be  tracedt  Where  absttactions  of  tms  kind  mingled  so  much 
with  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  the  characters  naturally  lost 
niuch  of  their  individoalityt  land  became  rather  types  of  the  general 
ideas  they  expressed,  Posa,  for  instance,  by  his  eloquence,  hia 
purity  and  magnanimity  of  sentiment,  his  enthusiasm,  at  once 
soft  and  impetuous,  carries  our  deepest  interest  and  sensibilitiea 
with  him ;  for  such  conceptions,  clotned  in  such  words,  fortunately 
for  human  nature^  have  an  irresistible  fascination  :  but  it  is  im- 

Kssible  to  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  such  a  being  could  never 
the  birth  of  such  a  country  and  such  a  time ;  and  that  it, 
is  a  true  Gerikian  heart  that  beats  beneath  that  Spanish  mantle» 
As  in  Charles,  and  Fiesco,  and  Ferdinand,  we  recognized  the 
Schiller  of  boyhood  and  early  youth ;  so  in  Fosa  we  trace  the 
shadow  of  the  same  Schiller  grown  calmer,  wiser,  more  enlight* 
ened,  more  philosophical,  but  still  retaining  his  deep  sensibuity 
and  cordial  sympathies — still  kindling  into  warmth,  and  awaken- 
ing others  to  enthusiasm,  on  every  great  argument  affecting  the- 
hopes  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  as  Fosa  himself 
says,  in  his  dying  message  to  Carlos,  never  ceasing  to  reverence 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  bis  youth. 

One  character,  however,  is  drawn  with  firm,  and  (though  that 
has  been  questioned)  we  think  with  natural  strokes — that  of 
Philip  himself.  Schiller's  Philip  is  no  vulg^ar  stage  tyrant,  de^ 
titute  of  human  lineaments,  but  the  natural  and  noxious  growth 
resulting  from  limited  intellect — a  saturnine  and  melancholy  tem-* 
perament»  a  cold  heart,  superstitious  devotion,  boundless  pride, 
and  unlimited  power;  not  destitute  of  conscience,  for  he  haa 
his  own  theory  of  rights  on  which  he  acts  with  an  iron  consist* 
ency ;  not  wilfully  disposed  to  inflict  suffering,  though  he 
shrinks  from  nothing  that  may  advance  those  objects  which,  in 
his  eyes,  are  sacred — his  own  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  lonely  amidst  his  grandeur — for  difference  of  years, 
as  well  as  of  natures,  separate  him  both  from  wife  and  son — and 
bis  strong  insight  into  cnaracter  has  taught  him  to  distrust  the 
selfish  and  hamened  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  On  such 
a  being,  we  may  conceive  that  a  momentary  impression  would  be 
produced,  not  so  much  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Fosa,  as 
by  the  drought  that,  in  this  generous  and  unsophisticated  enthu- 
siast, he  had  found  a  prop  on  which  he  might  lean-^some  faith** 
ful  being,  unlike  the  Albas»  Domingos,  and  Lermas,  to  whom 
his  suspicions,  his  restlessnesSf  and  his  desolation  of  heart  might 
be  connded.  Posa  approaches  him,  too,  on  the  side  of  his  pride  i 
it  is  something  th^t  the  fir^t  disclosure  of  the  great  schemes  with 
which  the  mind  of  the  orator  is  pregnant,  should  be  reserved  for 


bfm ;  tbat  tite  represei^tiye  of  afi  eidiglrtefteiipritfdp)*  W  fiee-» 
dom  should  address  Mmsfelf  ta  him,  the  despoCy  as  to  ose  swayed 
By  conscience  afld  a  ^ense  of  right.  That  ndr<sytti^liy:co«dd 
lon^  esst  between  iftinds,  ea^  cast  in  sodifferMt  Jt  noaM,  ia 
obnous  enough;  but  that  a  temporafy  aBcendaiiey.asiglit  be«&« 
eirdsed  orer  Philip  by  Posa,  seems  nowise  inccoimtent  wit|i  th^ 
^fTinciples  of  human  nature;  and  further  l^im  this  9oI&Bcnr  bav 
not  gone.  -     ... 

On  the  beauty  of  individuid  portjbtia  of -die  play  wia  do  not 


pause.  Probably,  from  no  work  of  -die  last  cootwy^  <wilh  tiici 
exception  of  *  Walienstein/  could  two  sucli  impreesiTo  seeaea  be 
produced,  as  the  interview  l>etw«en  Poia  and  PhM^;  aad  tliatt 
m  the  fifth  act,  with  the  grand  Inquisitor — bli»d|  be»t  with  age^ 
nsing^  among  living  men  like  a  specie  from  the  gvavey  aad  yet 
ita  wnose  presence  assembled  nobted  tremble,  and  the  arbiter  of 
Europe  bends  as  before  the  shadow  of  &te«  ^ 

"  ^  Don  Carios'  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  ScfaiU 
ler's  mind,  from  poetry  to  history  mid  philosophy ;  while  it  forsiia 
the  connecting  link  between  that  first  wild  e^rvescence  of  the 
poetry  of  nature  which  distinguisfaed  his  earlier  plays^  and  die 
more  artful  structure,  more  classic  aud  meditative  spirit,  that  eha« 
nicteri^fes  the  latter.  But,  for  a  time  after  the  pubtication-'  of 
tiie  '  Don  Carlos,*  drama^  compositiotf  had  lost  its  cAiami  £»^ 
Schiller.  The  poet  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  cycle  «of  \m  jpoetioal 
ideas  had  been,  for  the  present,  run  through — his  misaioKfiiifitled; 
As  passion  and  (lentitoent,  with  the  advance -of  years,  retired  inta 
t&e  background  of  his  mind,  reflection,  mtieism,  the  tendaieytq 
ibetaphysical  enquiry — to  illustrations  of  religfioqs  ficaud  and  Yvaan 
liian  credulity — came  more  prominently  forward.  From  the -coh^ 
pletion  of  ^  Don  Garios'  in  1786,  to  the  fof|natioa  of  the  first 
idea  of  the  ^  Wallenstein '  about  1791,  the  whole  tttm  of  SchiUer'a 
mind  was  critical,  «ceptacal,  or  historical. 
"^  One  -only  of  the  productions  of  this  period  combines  the  philo^ 
^phtcal  tendencies  of  the  author  with  the  attractions  of  fiction; 
we  mean  the  '  Geister  iS^er,'  {spirit  seer^  It  is  a  firagment^ 
but  a  most  interesting  and  powerful  one-^so  interesting,  indeed^ 
even  in  its  present  shape,  that  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
gained  by  completion ;  for  to^  furnish  a  plaasible'solutum^  by 
natural  means,  of  sucb  a  web  of  appatently  ineocpli^ible  oon-* 
tin^eneies,  is  a  task  which  few  have  suceestfally  acconqdished* 
Schiller's  plan  had  been  apparently tsa  well  eomidered,  that  his 
winding  up  of  the  scheme  of  fraud,  here  developed,  would 
probably  have  been  no  ^Iure>  but  in  dese  andartfiil  psy-^ 
chological  harmony  with  its  impressive  commencement*  fiuft 
we  own  we  do  not  regret  that  the  -rMiance  remaint  acompls^.i 


that  ti*  «riiid'«€^  i^aideif  W  kft  W  fiil  up  tke  uofini^ed  sketdbT 
mtk  its-^wn  Igmoi^;  and  tbat  tliat  ma^k^  and  lynrnpreseiil?^ 
EttBslan^  Aj^mefiitti,  Whaise  stoiietike  ^aspect  petrifies  VMetiaa* 
Sbirri  and  Si^fiofi  iffi^^tofs-^wkose  secret  agency  sets  in  isie-' 
i^aik  cftiidifiah,  inquMtors,  noUemen,  mi^aoWs  of  the  Bocen- 
taaro,  and  ilal0f^-€i9-€rAam^-^who  haunts  St  Mark's  I^ac^  to" 
cm^^j  at  the'  diisti^de  of  a  thoasand  miles,  the  inessages  of 
deatib,  and  wbdse  reedllection  Byron  could  not  help  associating 
withi^  Gfty  of  the  Sea-^may  yet,  by  dint  of  a  'warm  imi^- 
nation  and  tt^sting  felth,  be  belieyed  to  have  been  a  true  won*^ 
d6l*-woi4iiig  descendant-of  H^mes  Trismegistus^  and  no  mere 
prototype  of  County  Cagliostro,  or  the  paid  agent,  at  so  many- 
sf^^s  a>day,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  m  a  d^^-Md  scheme  of 
Piote^ta^  cofiverSion.  In  judging  of  the  *  Geister-Seher,'  let  us' 
ramember  tliat  ft  w^  ^  first,  and  remains  the  best — indeed,  the 
only  readable  work  of  its  class ;  the  fipst  and  last  in  which  the 
sliperstitibufiF  tendencies  of  man  are  made  to  serve  at  onee  an 
iitfag^naMve  and  philosophical  purpose.     Of  mysterious  Arme-^ 
nians,  RoBicratians,iiecromantie  jtiggleries,  and  conspiracies  of 
di  kinds,  W9  bavet  since  had  enough  and  to  spare,  and  mainly 
from  the  same  quarter]  but  let  not  these  puerile  mummeries 
lilind  ^  tlo  the /real  powet  and  liveliness  of  description— the 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  mfere  human  reason,  without  a 
baris  of  religion  or' nal^Ve  strength  of  ehanacter — and  the  art-' 
f)c^ relation  4H  means  and  ends,  which  this  fragment  of  Schiller 
eKinbits.    Nollil^g  is  abmpt-1-nothing  startling  in  the  conver-t 
5e-of  Ae  seemingly  supernatural  machinery  by  which  the^ 
ioe'49  stilir^HHided  5*— invisibly,  in^eilsibly,   the  W^b  closea 
afound  him  ;^^he  is  even  allowed  to  break  through  it  at  timeS) 
only  that  its^  noshes  may  envelope  him  more  firmly  at  last: 
the  partial  ^  glimpses  of  imposture  which  are  afi^rded  to  him, 
and  which  his  penetration  detects,  while  they  seem  to  place 
htm  beyond , the  reach  of  danger  on  the  side  of  superstition^—* 
operating  on  the  peculiar  temperament  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
^mtset-^Iead  Only  by  the  most  natural  progression  from  belief  to 
doid>t,  and fh>tti  donbt  to  blindest  credulity;  when  the  meaner 
ajgebts  cJf  the  piece  retire  and  in«ie  way  for  the  more  finished 
performers  in  tms  elaborate  scheme  of  nays^cation — the  Greek' 
lady  and  the  Armenianv    In  style,  too/  this  fiagment  is  a  mas- 
terpiece;, its  simplicity,  contrasting  with  the  dark  and  fateful' 
character  of  the  «vents  described ;  its^traightforwaidnesS)  its  ab- 
smee  of  mere  refection,  its  apparent  artlessness^  combined  with' 
tha  veal  art  wifh  M^lidi  the  scheme  of  the  whole  narrative  and- 
m^  ge^  in  which  H  is  invested  have  been  contrived,  induce^ 
d$  deeply  to- regret  that  Schiller  did  not  further  work  out  the 
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Tein  of  romance^  for  which  his  Vari^y  of  talent — ^lii  1?hich  the 
reflective  aad  the  passionate  wei^e  latterly  so  finely  combuied — > 
and  that  superabundance  of  ideas  which  was  pre-eminently  hl» 
characteristic,  seem  to  have  so  eminently  qualined  him. 
.  The  sceptical  tendencies,  and  the  aversion  to  the  dogmas  of 
established  religions,  which  speaks  with  sufficient  plainness  in 
the  '  Geister-Seher,'  is  still  more  prominently  and  ofl^sively  dis- 
played in  his  ^  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael ' — to  us  the  most 
psdnful  of  his  productions.  Sometimes  toe  feelipg  manifests  it- 
self in  a  poetical  lament  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  classic 
mythology,  as  in  the  *  Gods  of  Greece'— one "of  the  most  beau- 
tiiul  lyrics  of  the  second  period  of  his  life« 

The  ^  Geister-Seher,'  like  most  of  Schiller's  imaginative  <;ompo* 
sitions,  is  not  without  its  relations  to  his  own  personal  history.  la 
the  almost  insane  passion  of  the  Prince  for  tne  Greek  lady,  who 
is  made  an  innocent  accomplice  in  the  scheme  of  fraud,  Hoffmeis- 
ter  traces  an  evident  connexion  with  a  love  passage  in  Schiller's 
own  life  in  Dresden — an  attachment,  as  vehement  as  it  seems  to 

have  been  sudden  and  brief,  to  a  Fraulin  A ?*  whose  intrig^u- 

ing  mother  seemed  to  have  played  off  the  poet  against  other 
more  acc^table  suitors. 

From  Dresden,  Schiller  removed  to  Weimar,  where  he  had 
long  felt  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Herder,  Goethe, 
and  Wieland.     He  soon  became  a  constant  and  valuable  cOn- 

* 

tributor  to  the  *  Deutsche  Mecur'  of  the  latter.  The  *  Revolt 
^of  the  Netherlands,'  begun  at  Dresden  on  that  magnificent 
and  epic  breadth  of  plan  in  which  he  delighted  to  conceive  his- 
tory, moved  steadily  forward ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  self-prescribed  ta^ks,  (for  he  remained  through  life  a  slow 
composer,)  he  secluded  himself  far  more  from  society  than  he 
had  done  at  Dresden.  There,  he  might  generally  be  seen- 
rambling  about  the  romantip  environs  of  the  town,  or  pushing 
a  boat  against  the  stream  of  the  Elbe,  particularly  in  stormy 
weather,' or  joining  in  the  evening  some  of  the  numerous  par- 
ties, to  which  his  genius  and  his  amiable  disposition  procured 
him  ready  access.  In  Weimar,  however,  he  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  his  apartment,  which  he  seldom  quitted  except  to  enjoy 
a  solitary  walk  in  some  of  the  most  secluded  avenues  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  shadowv  park.  With  Wieland  he  was  soon  on  terms 
of  friendship ;  but  his  first  introduction  to  Goethe  disappointed 
him — not  tnat  he  formed  a  lower  estimate  of  that,  great  man 
on  meeting  him,  but  that  he  felt  that  there  were  between  their 
minds  more  points  of  repulsion  than  attraction.  ^  Many  things 
*  which  interest  me,*  he  writes,  *  have  ceased  to  interest  him* 
\  His  intellectual  constitution  has  from  the  first  been  differently 
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*  cbnstracted  from  mine — his  world  is  not  mine — our 'modes  of 
.*  conceiving  things  seem  to  be  essentially  at  variance.'     On  the 

part  of  Goethe,  the  feeling  that  there  could  be  no  very  cordial 
or  durable  intimacy  between  them,  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
equally  strong.  Both  lived  to  find  themselves  mistaken,  and  to 
experience  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  where  there  is  genius, 
worth,  honour,  and  kindliness  of  heart  on  both  sides,  the  very 
differences  in  thought  and  sentiment  which  exist  between  men, 
often  render  friendships  only  the  more  permanent,  and  the  mu- 
tual'aid  and  counsel  which  minds  so  differently  constituted  can 
impart  to  each  other,  the  more  extensive  and  valuable. 

In  Bauerbach,  Schiller's  first  romantic  passion  had  begun :  on 
a  visit  to  this  place,  he  was  a  second  time  to  form  a  more  lasting 
and  well-balanced  attachment.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  his  friend  William  Van  WoUzogen  to  the  family  of 
Lengefeld  at  Rudolstadt ;  and,  in  the  youngest  daughter,  he  found 
his  companion  for  life.  The  effect  of  this  easy  and  attractive 
family  circle  was  immediately  visible  on  Schiller.  He  felt  in- 
stantly at  home;  brought  forth  all  the  stores  of  his  mind  to 
advantage ;  spoke  of  poetry  and  of  his  own  works  with  a  grace- 
ful and  modest  simplicity  ;  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  effect  which  they  had  produced  on  amiable  and  cultivated 
minds :  the  parties  who  had  met  as  strangers  separated  as  old 
friends,  with  a  pressing  invitation,  eagerly  accepted  by  Schiller, 
to  return  to  Rudolstadt.  Charlotte  Von  Lengefeld  was  the 
magnet  of  attraction.  A  graceful  form  and  mould'of  features  ; 
eyes  animated  with  the  expression  of  gentleness  and  affection ; 
a  lively  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  true,  both  in  life  and  in 
art ;  a  talent  both  for  drawing  and  poetry ;  a  certain  harmoniousf 
composure  in  her  whole  nature  ;  health  and  youthful  bloom^  tor 
she  was  then  in  her  twenty-first  year ; — these  combined  features 
form  a  pleasing  ideal  of  a  poet's  mistress.  From  the  first  his 
attachment  appears  to  have  been  encouraged :  in  summer  1788^ 
we  find  him  residing  at  a  small  house  which  the  Lengefeld  family 
had  taken  for  him  m  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
want  of  a  more  certain  prospect  of  employment  for  life  retarded 
their  union.  This  was  removed  by  his  appointment  to  t  e  Pro- 
fessorship of  History  at  Jena  in  1789,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  Goethe  with  the  Duke;  and  in  1 790, 
the  lovers,  after  their  probation  of  three  years — to  which  Schiller 
seems  latterly  to  have  submitted  with  extreme  impatience — were 
united.    *  Life,'  he  writes  shortly  afterwards,  ^  is  quite  a  different 

*  thing  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  wife,  than  when  forsaken  and  alone. 

*  •  •  .  I  look  with  a  glad  mind  around  me.     My  heart  feels  a 
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^  penssial  oouteiUdnent ;  my  exktenee  is  seided  in  hsnoKmious 
^  €O0ijM)8ure ;  mot  strainetJUmd  isapassioaed,  but  i^eacefuland  serene. 
^  I  ioiDk  to  mj  &itQEPe  destiny  with  a  cheerful  heart;  bow,  wbm 
^  s^axsUxig  at  the  wished-lbr  goal,  I  wonder  with  myself  bow  all  has 
^  ba^ened  so  iax  beyond  my  ezpectattoas.  Fate  has  oonquered 
<  tlw  difficulties  for  me;  it  has,  I  may  say,  &reed  me  to  the 
^  madL  A  few  yeara,  .and  I  shall  Jive  in  the  &ill  enjoyment  of 
^  mj  fiftirit — nay,  I  think  ay  rery  yioruth  wiU  he  renewed;  an 
>  mivttsil  poetic  ale  mil  restore  it  to  nae  again.' 

With  Schiller's  'establishment  as  PraCe^r  of  History  at  Jena, 

and  his  mariiage,  the  first  half  of  the  history  of  his  life  may  be 

said  io  close.     We  have  4welt  upon  it  with  more  minuteness 

than  we  |>ropose  to  do  with  the  x^uiftaiiMLer;  for  in  Schiller's  life^ 

as  in  those  of  most  Uterary  men,  the  period  of  jwobation,  the 

peiiod  of  the  fermation  of  the  moral  and  Intelleet^  character,  is 

the  most  inteiesting.     With  Mm  this  had  been  a  season  stormy 

in  its  comn^Bcement,  cheered  by  few  gleams  of  hope  in  its  pro- 

gveaa,  clouded  and  imcertaia  CTien  to  the  dose*     Restraint  had 

been  succeeded  by  persecution;  persecution  by  sickness,  poverty, 

labonr,  ^disappoiatment ; — ^twenty  years  of  hard  warfare  with  the 

eT&  of  the  world*     Yet  how  gallantly  had  he  borne  up  against 

them-— uncomplaining,  self-concentred,  self-upheld  I      How  his 

character  had  been  rSned  by  trial— 4^8  the  fierce  ^ud  bitter  spirit 

of  yoodli  had  softened,  under  the  influence  of  eiEperience  and  self* 

discipIiBe,  info  the  milder  enihitsiasm  of  the  watm-Jiearted  and 

loTii^  itA2ai !  What  eneigies  had  he  not  put  Ibrth  under  the  pres-^ 

suare  it.  hk  fate,  as  crushed  flowers  seaad  out  the  richer  ibagranoe ; 

what  strength  and  versatility  of  genius  had  his  numerous  aaid 

varied  productions  displayed  I  Four  tragedies,  all  so  distinct  and 

original ; — the  colossal  outline  of  the  *  Kd^bers,^  now  seen  in  the 

hx  distance  of  youth,  haggard  and  massive,  Jik«  some  mysterious 

druidical  pile ; — *  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,'  cast  in  a  form  im- 

I>ressive  itom  the  simplicity  of  its  sombre  and  prison-like  proper-^ 

ti«ns; — *  Fiesco,''  a  creation  of  poetical  architecture,  more  varied 

in  its  details,  lighted  up  by  tints  of  southexn  sunshine,  richer  in 

picturesque  contrasts  and  combination  of  parts; — and  in  the  forev 

ground,  overtopping  all,  the  more  stately  edifice  of  *  Don  Carw 

los,'  on  which  a  maturer  taste  had  expended  its  lichest  materials 

and  more  classic  ornaments; — Lyric  Poems,  whose  pathetic  beauty: 

or  .{wregnant  thought  no  German  writer,  except  Ooethe,  haa 

equalled^fiEur  less  surpassed — Romances,  like  the  ^Ghost  Seer'and 

tfe  Verbrecher  at/^  Ehre^  in  which  the  deep  psychological  truth 

of  the  conception,  and  the  dear  and  forcible  rapidity  of  the  uar- 

mtive,  fetter  the  reader  like  a  spell — philosopmoal  ess^s,  and 

historical  fragments  of  grave  and  simple  dignity— rthe  £rst  part 
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of  the  *  Rerolt  of  the  Netheriands,*  already  before  the  world — ^the 

*  Thirty  Years*  War'  in  progress — a  prose  style  attained,  in  which 
the  demands  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  and  even  the  ear,  were 
grati6ed ; — and  all  this  effected  before  thirty-two  i  These,  taken 
together,  form  a  contribution  to  literature,  and  an  accession  to  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  men,  of  which  the  highest  genius,  how- 
ever favoured  by  fortune,  might  well  have  been  proud;  but  which, 
in  Schiller's  case,  produced  as  they  were  under  every  discourage- 
ment, may  well  awaken  our  gratitude,  our  admiration,  arid  our 
wonder. 

Schiller  commenced  his  Course  of  Lectures  in  Jena,  in  May 
1799,  to  an  audience  of  about  four  hundred  students.  We  know 
fittle  of  the  value  of  his  prelections ;  probably  they  were  defective 
enough ;  for  in  many  parts  of  history,  his  own  acquisitions  had 
been  too  recent  and  too  sudden  to  be  complete.  The  matter  of 
his  Lectures  does  not  seem  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  manner. 
He  lectured  in  a  great  measure  extempore,  and,  as  he  says  him- 
€elti  with  sufficient  self-possession;  but,  as  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  without  that  beautiful  and  simple  precision  of  expression 
which  distinguished  his  conversation  in  society ;  while  his  deli- 
very:^retaining  something  of  the  old  leaven  of  exaggeration,  which 
had  nearly  led  to  the  condemnation  of  *  Fiesco ' — wels  monotonously 
pathetic.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  lectures  themselves  from  the 
splendid  introduction  *  On  the  Study  of  Universal  History,'  or 
the  *  Glance  over  Europe  at  the  Period  of  the  First  Crusade,*  we 
should  probably  form  too  favourable  an  idea  of  them  on  the 
whole ;  but  that  they  were  animated  by  the  finest  philosophical 
spirit,  and  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  young,  we  need  not  doubt.  With  the  students 
of  Jena,  indeed,  Schiller  was  almost  an  object  of  adoration.  It 
had  been  a  custom  to  receive  a  favourite  professor  with  stormy 
testimonies  of  approbation;  in  Schiller's  case,  the  numerous 
audience  paid  to  his  genius  and  worth  the  more  grateful  and 
rational  homage  of  respectful  silence  and  profound  attention. 

The  two  works  which  best  display  the  talent  of  Schiller  as  a 
historian  are,  ^  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,*  of  which  the 
first  portion  appeared  in  1788,  and  ^  The  History  of  the  Thirty 

•  Years'  War,*  which  was  published  in  detached  portions  from  1 79 1 
to  1793.  The  first  remains  but  a  fragment;  for  it  brings  down 
the  history  of  the  revolution  only  to  the  entry  of  Alba  into  Brus- 
sels. Had  it  been  completed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  would  have  been  in  all  respects  superior  to  its  successor.  He 
subject  had  become  familiar  to  his  mind  while  engaged  with 
his  ^  Don  Carlos;'  the  work  was  written  during  the  happy  days 
of  his  courtship  at  Rudolstadt  and  Laiichstadt ;  it  breathes 
therefore,  along  with  its  philosophic  breadth  of  view,  the  warmth 
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and  colouring  of  poetry — the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  excited  feeling:; 
it  is  such  a  history  as  nis  own  ^  Marquis  Posa'  might  himself  liave 
written.  Add  to  this,  a  masterly  grouping  of  details  into  masses, 
forming  general  pictures  that  cannot  be  forgotten — vivid  descrip- 
tions and  striking  reflections — and  we  shall  admit  that  in  few 
works  has  a  rarer  combination  of  the  elements  of  historical  excel- 
lence been  displayed,  VThe  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War* 
looks  tame  beside  the  animated  '  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands/  The 
subject,  no  doubt,  was  of  deep  and  general  interest — the  contest 
of  the  two  religions  which  divided  Europe,  gradually  terminating* 
in  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power ;  the  long  and  wavering  series  ot 
*  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,'  by  which  their  objects  were 
accomplished ;  the  characters  of  the  actors,  in  which  the  darkest 
traits  of  the  human  mind  are  occasionally  contrasted  with  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  virtue ; — these  afibrded  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent materials  for  the  pen  of  the  historian.  Schiller,  how- 
ever, has  not  availed  himself  of  the  picturesque  of  this  history  a^ 
he  might  have  done.  The  *  Thirty  Years'  War'  is  overlaid  with 
distinctions  and  balancings  of  opinion — with  speculation  and 

feneralization.  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein,  indeed,  are  finely 
rawn  and  contrasted;  but  after  their  disappearance  from  the 
scene,  when  the  war&re  breaks  up  into  portions,  Schiller's  in- 
terest in  the{  ubject  disappears ;  and  the  conclusion  resembles 
that  of  '  Zadig,'  where  nothing  is  concluded.  The  philosophic 
spirit  throughout,  unduly  predominates  over  the  poetical;  though 
some  passages — such  as  Wallenstein's  sombre  splendour  at 
Prague,  the  fearful  sack  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  and  death  of  Gustavus — stand  out  in  pleasing  relief 
from  the  somewhat  flat  and  prosaic  background  on  which  they 
are  raised. 

But  his  historical  labours  and  projects,  of  which  we  have  enur 
merated  but  a  few,  were  cut  short  for  a  time  by  another  attack; 
of  sickness  in  1791.  He  was  now  repaying,  with  fearful  interest, 
the  drafts  he  had  made  upon  his  health  by  nocturnal  studies, 
acting  on  a  frame  never  vigorous,  and  inhabited  by  a  spirit  that 
over  informed  its  '  tenement  of  clay.'  A  pulmonary  attack  of  a 
very  alarming  kind  reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  its  consequences  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
Painful  spasms  in  the  breast — nervousness,  and  sleeplessness, 
continued,  more  or  less,  to  haunt  him  afterwards  to  the  end  of  life* 
Unable  to  sleep  till  towards  morning,  he  seldom  rose  before  eleven  ;  . 
while  the  sleep  which  he  had  courted  in  vain,  sometimes  overtook 
liim  in  the  midst  of  society.  His  academical  duties  were  suspend- 
ed ;  and  indeed,  after  this  period,  they  never  were  personally 
resumed.    The  baths  of  Carlsbad  in  some  measure  restored  hia 
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health  ;  while  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Augrus- 
tenberg,  and  Count  Schimmelman  (whom  his  Danish  friend  Bag- 
geseu  nad  deeply  interested  in  his  fete),  released  him  from  the 
necessity  of  immediate  literary  labour,  and  secured  him  against 
want,  by  a  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  three  years.  The 
gift  itself,  however,  almost  reproduced  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure  :  Schiller  was  so  overpowered  by  it,  that  a  relapse 
of  his  complaint  was  the  consequence. 

Visits  to  Dresden,  Heidelberg,  Heilbronn,  and  Ludwigsburg', 
gradually  recruited  his  strength.  In  Heidelberg,  he  met  (with 
calm  friendship  on  both  sides)  his  first  love ;  in  Heilbronn,  his 
parents,  his  sisters,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  who  crowded 
round  him  with  tokens  of  respect  and  attachment ;  and,  in  Lud- 
wigsburg, he  first  felt  the  joy  of  being  a  father.  His  delight  on 
this  occasion  was  almost  childish.  The  ei^earing  terms  which 
his  friend  Conz  describes  him  as  applying  to  nis  first-born — *  Sei- 
*  nem  Goldsohn,  seinem  herzenskarl,' — homely  and  touching  in 
German,  would  only  appear  ludicrous  in  English.  With  all  the 
zeal  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  or  Mr  Shandy  the  elder,  he  forth- 
with betook  himself' to  study  Quinctilian,  and  to  sketch  out  a 
course  of  education  for  *  The  Stranger.' 

During  a  residence  of  some  length  at  Stuttgard,  Danneker 
modelled  that  beautiful  bust  of  the  poet,  by  which  his  mild  and 
interesting  personal  appearance  is  best  preserved.  The  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  his  whole  look  and  bearing,  struck 
his  early  acquaintances  with  surprise ;  the  rough  abruptness  of  his 
manner  was  gone^— quiet  self-possession  had  taken  its  place ;  his 
dress  was  no  longer  negligent ;  his  features  had  settled  into  a 
milder  and  calmer  expression,  to  which  his  paleness  and  emacia- 
tion added  additional  interest.  The  charm  of  his  conversation,  on 
subjects  which  interested  him,  in  which  an  artless  simplicity  was 
united  to  so  much  warmth  and  imagination,  was  felt  by  his  hearers 
to  be  irresistible. 

No  sooner  was  his  health  comparatively  restored  than  he  re- 
-sumed  his  vocation.  *  The  Thirty  Years'  War'  was  completed, 
so  far  as  he  proposed  to  carry  his  design.  He  plunged  into  the 
study  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  with  his  characteristic 
ardour; — at  least  into  that  portion  of  it  which  regards  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  imitative  arts  and  their  moral  influence;  and  a 
variety  of  critical  and  philosophical  essays  on  Kantian  prin- 
ciples— such  as  the  essays  on  Grace  and  Dignity,  on  the  Nawe 
and  Sentimental,  on  Tragic  Art,  on  the  Pathetic — showed  that 
he  had  not  studied  it  in  vain.  Reviews  of  Goethe^s  *  Egmont/ 
and.  *  Mattbison's  Poems,*  were  made  the  means  of  expressing 
unportant  general  views  as  to  the  line  of  division  between  dra- 
mas of  situation  and  action,  and  dramas  of  character  and  pas* 
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sion ;  and  as  ta  the  true  vanL  «nd  position  of  deacrijptiye  poetry^ 
He  «indertook»  in  eommon  with  Goethe,  a  new  periodical  w(»k» 

*  The  Horen,*  which  he  enriched  with  numexouft  prose  composi* 
tions  ;  and  a  ^  Musen-AImanach,'  to  which  some  of  the  best  of 
his  smaller  poems  were  contributed*  These  occupations  were 
often  interrupted  by  pain  and  suffering ;  bat  his  unconquerable 
energy  of  mind  bore  up  against  all :  even  from  his  sick-romn  he 
sent  the  energies  of  his  mind  abroad^  to  reaUze  fresh  acquisitions, 
ia  the  field  of  Uterature.  He  resembled  his  own  Wallenstein> 
conquering  cities  and  commanding  armies  from  his  litter. 

TVith  ^  Wallenstein/  in  fact,  he  was  already  busied*  The  lore . 
of  poetry  had  returned — ^its  return,  perhaps,  somewhat  accelera- 
ted by  the  doubtful  success  of  ^  The  Horen*'   But  his  mind  now 
required  for  it  a  more  positive  basis  of  objective  reality*    The 
narrative  ballad  (of  wnich  Goethe  has  set  the  example  in  his 
<  Bride  of  Corinth ')'ftow  superseded  the  sentimental  lyric     To 
this  period  we  owe  those  beautiful  compositions,  so  iraried  in  their  > 
character,  from  the  classic  beauty  of  the  \  Cranes'  of  Ibycus,  or^ 
'  Hero  and  Leander,^  to  the  hi^  chivalrous  feeling  of  the  ^  Fight 
'  with  the  Dragon  ;'  the  pious  inspiration  of  the  *  Fridolin,'  and 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  ^  Toggenburg ;'  and  ia  all  of 
them  the  increased  disposition  to  distinct  external  portraiture,  in 
place  of  id^  abstractions,  is  obvious.     On  that  epigrammatic 
dunciad  the  ^   Xenien,'  which  on  its  first  appearance  excited 
such  a  commotion  in  Germany,  we  need  not  pause*   It  is  rightly 
characterized  by  Hoffmeister  as  a  grand  critical  auto-da-fe  of  bad 
literature.     The  ^  Xenien'  are  pointed,  vigorous,  full  of  real 
wisdom  as  well  as  wit ;  but  it  is  not  on  trifles  like  these  that  the 
fame  of  Schiller  will  rest.     *  After  this  mad  sally  of  the  ''  Xe- 

*  nien," ''  Goethe  writes  to  Schiller,  •  greater  and  worthier  works 
'  of  art  must  occupy  our  attention.     Our  Protean  nature  must, 

*  to  the  confusion  of  our  opponents,  change  itself  into  the  shape 

*  of  the  noble  and  the  good.'  Such  was  the  feeling  of  Schiller 
also.  Instead  of  epigrams  or  ballads,  he  felt  that  be  required  a 
wider  field,  over  wnicn  his  imagination  might  expand  itself,  and 
on  which  the  whole  of  his  intellectual  armament  could  be  brought 
into  play ;  and,  after  long  hesitation — sometimes  thinking  of  an 
epic  poem  on  Gustavus  Adolphus  or  Frederick  of  Prussia — some- 
times inclining  to  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
military  and  monastic  orders  in  the  Knights  of  Malta — he  decided 
in  favour  of  '  Wallenstein ;'  the  idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  him 
even  during  the  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Carlsbad  in  search  of 
health,  andof  whidi,  from  time  to  time,  some  small  portions  had 
been  written. 

Three  years  elapsed,  however,  between  the  time  when  Schiller 
recommenced  his  labours  on  this  subject,  and  the  final  comple- 
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turn  of  Che  df  ama*  He  ABmgeA  Im  views  repeate^y  as  to  the  ' 
conalructioii  of  the  pla^»  At  mst  it  was  entirely  written  in  prm^ 
then  atteved  to  bl«^  recse..  At  times,  particularly  duiiiig'  the 
dull  days  of  wtntec^  he  fkh  inclined  to  throw  up  his^  task  in 
despair^  for  the  stuhbori^  mat^ials  seemed  to  defy  his^  plasrtie 
hand  ;  tb^i^  agsoii)  his  native  elasticity  of  spirit  would  mduee 
him  to  resume  nis  labo«irs  ^— partiealarly  when  retuming^  spring 
enabled  him  to  oceupy  the  little  retired  study,  which  he  had 
erected  for  hiii»elf  ia  tne  garden  c^  his  recently  porchased  coun- 
try-house 9A  Jena.^ 

Here  he  frequently  sat  absovbed  in  composition  during^  the 
greater  part  of  the  night:  from  a  neighbouring  house  which 
oy^looked  the  g^arden^  be  nd^ht  be  hesu^  earnestliy  declaiiiiing' 
some  passage  he  had  written — walking  swiftly  up  and  iomn  his^ 
chamber — then  suddenly  dtrowing  himself  down  into  his  chair 
and  writing;  and  reervurii^  his.  strength  occasioaaUy  horn  a 
flask  of  Rhenkh  or  Cixampagi^,  which  was  always  placed  be- 
side Us  desk*  In  thb  little  sanctuary,  Bumy  of  Schiller'^s  finest 
works  were  composed*.  Bbre,  '  The  Ideal,'  *  The  So^g^  of  the 
*  Bell/  and  *  The  Walk,'  were  written ;  and  here,  *  Walknsteia," 
^  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard,'  grew  into  a  shape  of  ccnnpact 
and  finished  beauty*  The  building  has  now  (^s^peared ;  but 
the  spot  whid  it  occupied  i%  still  remembered,  and  pointed  out 
as  one  hallowed  by  its.  sasociaticais.. 

*  I^  ttel^le  dt«  em  gvter  mensch  betrat 
Sfe  h^ibt  gswetht  f^r  alle  zekenJ  * 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  the  mass  of  his  materials  accumu* 
lated  upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  Goethe^s  sugges- 
tion he  divided  the  piece  into  a  cyclus  of  dramas — *  The  Camp,' 
'  The  Ficcolimini,*  and  '  The  Death  of  Wallenstein ;'— the  for- 
mer, a  kind  of  military  prologue  or  overture  to  the  others,  exhi- 
biting a  picture  of  the  military  life  of  that  strange  horde,  which, 
after  fifteen  years  of  warfare  and  plunder,  were  congregated  on  the 
plains  of  Risen  ;  affording  glimpses  of  the  equivocal  position  in 
which  Wallenstein  himself  stands,  and  the  web  of  intrigues  whidi 
is  tightening  round  him ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  impressing  us 
by  anticipation  with  a  profound  admiration  for  lie  master  spirit 
by  whom  these  discordant  and  turbulent  hosts  are  united  and 
controlled.  The  fi&eling  of  awe  and  admiration  of  Wallenstein, 
which,  without  seeing  or  hearing  him,  is  impressed  upon  uS  from 
the  hints  and  allusions  of  *  The  Camp,'  is  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  his  poetical  ascendancy  during  the  play  of  *  The 


♦  The  place  wliich  once  a  good  man's  foot  hath  trod, 
Ilemains  a  consecrated  spot  for  ever* 
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*  Piccolimini^  and  the  commeneeraent  of  the  ^  Death  of  Wallen- 
^  Bt^n ; '  in  both  of  which  he  appears  undecided  and  vacillating, 
and  waiting  in  the  combinations  of  the  stars  for  those  signals  of 
action  which  he  should  have  drawn  from  the  energies  of  his 
own  breast.  The  character  of  *  The  Camp '  is  gaiety  and  mulitary 
recklessness— dashed  at  times  with  a  kind  of  homely  pathos,  when 
the  wandering  life  of  the  soldier,  ^  homeless  as  the  restless  winds 

*  of  heaven,'  is  alluded  to  by  some  gray*haired  veteran ; — and 
vigorous  characteristic  delineation — often  reminding  us  of  Shak- 
speare's  portraits  of  the  lower  classes,  in  his  Roman  and  Histori- 
cal plays.  The  Uhlan,  the  Croat,  the  Austrian,  the  Lombard, 
the  Irishman,  are  discriminated  by  light  but  expressive  touches. 
Even  the  character  of  different  regiments  is  indicated ;  the  light** 
hearted  gaiety  of  the  JaVers;  the  gravity  and  loyalty  of  the 
Tiefenbachers ;  the  more  humane  spirit  of  Pappenheim's  cuiras* 
siers,  find  their  faithful  representatives  j — their  rough,  soldierlike 
accents  sound  in  our  ears  like  a  reality :  as  we  move  through 
the  ranks  of  these  iron-handed,  iron-hearted  adventurers^  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  stands  embodied  before 
our  eyes. 

The  character  of  ^  The  Piccolimini '  is  a  calm,  and  somewhat 
languid  eocposition  of  characters  and  situations ; — an  idyllic  tender- 
ness in  the  scenes  between  Max  and  Thekla ;  discussion  rather 
than  action ; — it  advances  the  plot  but  little,  and  breaks  off,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  remarks,  like  a  conversation  interrupted  in  the 
middle.     As  a  separate  play,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  defective, 
^nd  more  so  in  its  present  form  tluin.  in  its  original  shape ; 
jfor,  as  first  written,  it  contained  the  substance  of  the  two  first 
acts   of   '  Wallenstein's   Death;'   and   concluded  with  the  de- 
.xisive  moment  when  Octavo  Piccolimini  takes  leave  of  the  camp 
of  Wallenstein,  and  of  his  son,  whom  he  is  destined  never  to  meet 
.again.    In  the  '  Death  of  Wallenstein,'  on  the  contrary,  the  ac- 
tion moved  on  with  a  steady  and  fatal  consequence ;  the  tragic 
interest  deepens  with  every  scene ;  the  influence  of  that  avenging 
Nemesis,  before  which  the  strong  heart  even  of  Wallenstein 
quails,  is  felt  from  first  to  last ;  the  personages  of  the  play — the 
young,  the  old,  the  pure-hearted,  and  the  guilty-^are  seen  to  be 
embarked  on  the  bosom  of  a  whirlpool,  which,  with  an  irresistible 
sweep  and  ever-narrowing  circles,  is  hurrying  them  towards  the 
iibyss. 

Were  we  to  enter  on  any  criticism  of  this  great  drama,  \^e 
should  far  exceed  our  limits.  But  such  is  needless.  It  has  already 
taken  its  place  as  the  greatest  drama  which  Germany  or  Europe 
has  produced,  since  the  time  of  Sbakspeare  and  his  contempora- 
ries ; — combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ideality  of  conception 
with  natural  reality;    and  the  youthful  glow  of  enthusiastic 
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feeling  with  the  wise  and  thoughtful  spirit  of  one  over  whom 
years  and  experience  had  passed — and  not  in  vain.  *  It  is 
*'8urpri9ing/   Schiller  writes   to    Humboldt,    *  how  much'  the 

*  increase  of  years  increases  the  tendency  towards  reality;  and 
^  how  much  that  tendency  has  been  developed  m  me  by  my  con- 
'  Btant  intercourse  with  Goethe,  and  by  the  study  of  the  ancients, 

*  which  I  have  only  learned  to  know  since  "  Don  Carlos/"  His 
intimacy  with  Goethe,  indeed,  had  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  they  visited  each  other  constantly ;  corresponded,  when 
they  could  not  meet,  almost  daily ;  exchanged  plans,  and  re- 
ciprocally suggested  ideas  and  corrections  on  each  other's  com- 
positions. 

In  1799,  Schiller  exchanged  his  residence  at  Jena  for  the 
somewhat  milder  climate  of  Weimar ;  though  he  generally  re- 
turned to  pass  the  summer  in  his  favourite  garden  residence  near 
the  former.  In  Weimar,  he  might  be  often  seen  wandering  through 
the  more  retired  alleys  of  the  park,  with  paper  and  pencil  in  his 
hand,  or  resting,  in  deep  thought,  in  a  rocky  retired  dell  near  one 
of  the  Duke's  summer-houses,  where  the  cypresses  and  beeches 
formed  a  shelter  overhead,  and  a  little  stream  murmured  by.  A 
new  tragedy  was  already  in  preparation ;  his  •  Mary  Stuart,'  which 
appeared  in  1800.  The  play  is  not  discreditable  to  Schiller's 
genius ;  on  the  contrary,  it  displays  great  dramatic  tact,  great 
skill  in  moving  the  affections  and  mastering  the  difficulties  of  an 
intractable  subject ;  but,  to  our  mind,  it  is  deformed  by  some 
serious  defects — such  as  the  close  of  the  quarrel-scene  of  the  two 
Queens,  and  the  insane  passion  of  Mortimer — while  it  wants  truth 
of  individual  character.  In  particular,  placed  beside  the  por- 
traiture of  Elizabeth  in  *  Kenilworth,'  the  want  of  distinct  and 
truthful  lineaments  is  conspicuous.* 

In  his  next  dramatic  production,  however,  Schiller  found  a 
more  congenial  subject.  *  The  Maid  of  Orleans '  seemed  to  flow 
more  spontaneously  from  the  heart  and  feelings  of  Schiller's  ima- 
gination than  *  Wallenstein,'  or  *  Mary  Stuart.'  It  was  a  noble 
attempt  to  save  the  honour  of  a  woman,  which  oner  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  countrymen  had  dishonoured  by  his  miser- 
able ridicule  in  the  '  Pucelle.'  There  is  a  flush  of  tenderness, 
of  holy  enthusiasm,  of  high  and  chivalrous  gallantry  about  it, 
which  contrast  not  disagreeably  with  the  graver  march  and  more 
worldly  interest  of  *  Wallenstein  :'  the  character  of  Joanna,  from 
her  first  introduction  as  the  simple  shepherd  girl,  haunted  by 
visions  of  her  future  destiny,  beneath  the  wizard  oak,  through 
all  the  changes  of  her  fate,  preserves  a  beautiful  consistency 
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ta  tbe  dofift}  and  tooi^s  enrea  ^  coldest-  hearts  aft  with  a 
cbarm  ;  and  biglier  praise  canaot  be  bestowed  Upoik  the  delines^ 
tioii  of  Talbot  than  thisy  that,  evea  after  Skakspeare's  magni* 
ficent  portrait  of  that  grim  warrior,  SehUler^s  pietore  pfesents 
\3i^  witu  traits  that  are  at  onee  original  and  impressive,  The^ 
supernatural  machinery  of  the  play,  we  own,  appears  to  us  of  a 
yerj  questionable  kind  i  but  probably  even  tne  melodramatic 
character  which  pervades  some  portions  of  the  play,  was  eondu* 
cive  to  its  stage  effect,  and  favourable  to  its  popularity  in  Gei^ 
many.  The  reception  it  met  with  was  enthusiastic  beycmd 
example.  The  auoience,,  at  Leipzig,  rose  as  if  with  one  consent 
at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  burst  out  into  the  exclamatio% 

*  Es  lebe  Friedrich  Schiller  I* 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  weakness  in  Schiller's  mind — ^not  easily 
separable  from  nis  continued  struggle  to  cultivate  and  im-* 
prove  his  genius,  and  his  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Goethe^ 
or  of  more  doubtful  advisers — that  he  was  led  to  become  an  ex- 
perimentalist icn  poetry ;  and  instead  of  adhering  to  those  prin* 
ciples,  the  truth  of  wmch  the  successful  experience  of  the  ^  WaU 
^  lenstein^  had  verified,  and  enriehii^  the  literature  of  lus  coun* 
try  with  a  grand  series  of  national  dramas,  as  Shakspeare  has 
d^ie,  to  attempt  to  construct  each  ne^  drama  upon  a  new  modeL 

*  The  Bride  of  Messina,'  which  appeared  in  18^S,  wa&  one  of  these 
experiments ; — an  attempt  to  connect  the  simple  statue^Uke  ehaK 
racter  of  the  antique  drama,  the  limited  number  of  its  personages^ 
the  reflective  character  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  principle  of  fale^ 
with  a  subject  taken  from  the  middle  ages^  As  a  drama,  it  ean^ 
not  be  regarded  as  pleasing  or  effective ;  but  yet  the  full  inspi- 
ration of  Schiller's  great  genius  is  perceptible  throughout;  ifid 
as  the  vehicle  of  introducing  some  of  the  finest  strains  of  lyric 
poetry  in  the  language — it  will  always  be  studied  and  admked 
oy  the  scholar.  As  he  says  himself,  in  his  elaborate  preface^ 
'  he  has  surrounded  and  interwoven  his  strict  and  measured  ae- 
'  tion,  and  the  severe  oudine  of  his  figures,  with  a  lyric  robe  of 
^  luxury.  .  ..  His  Chorus  leaves  the  narrow  circle  of  action,  to 
^  treat  of  the  past  and  the  future,  of  distant  ages  and  nations — to 

*  draw  the  great  inferences  of  life — to  utier  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
<  — with  a  bold  lyric  freedom,  going  forth  with  godlHce  step  on 
'  the  high  places  of  human  affEurs.' 

Beautiful,  indeed,  are  these  choral  strains— so  mournful,  so 
melodious,  so  rich  in  moral  grandeur  and  signifi^cance*  Solemn 
voices  become  audible  around  us,  proclaiming  from  the  desolate 
chambers  of  kings  the  instability  of  mortal  grandeur,  the  madness 
of  earthly  ambition,  the  lesson  that  all  is  vanity^and  vexation  of 
spirit :  the  cahn  security  of  a  passionless  retirement,  is  contrasted 
with  the  fret  and  tumult  of  this  agitated  world ;  and  our  thoughts 
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laisfid  above  ikti  flttetuatlons  of  Thse  ta  thai  motiottlesft  Eternity, 
by  whiek  it  h  encompassed  and  absorbed. 

'  O  I  well  with  him^  the  wise^  the  happj, 

Whoi  insoQie  rml  home  of  rest. 
Far  from  the  world's  bewildering  cbaoges. 

Sleeps  Hke  a  child  on  his  motfaer'a  breast ! 

*  Sad  grows  the  heart  in  the  palace  of  priBces  t 

Hfgh  on  the  stiminrt  of  life  to-day 
Stead  the  fairest,  the  best,  thfe  brightest-^ 
Bnt  widi  the  moanow  whert  wt  they  ? 

*  He,  too,  sleeps  well,  securely  bedded^ 

Who,  A*om  Me's  dark  and  stormy  sweD, 
llmely  ^icaphig,  has  sought  a  shelter 
In  the  deep  cloister's  silent  cell ; — 

*  The  thirst  of  hononr,^  the  dreams  of  pleasure, 

Hadi  in  his  bveast  betimes  snj^est, 
And  the  wBd  cramg  of  restkss  wishes 
In  hw  eiJjD  besoBi  ba4l^  inil'd  t»  rest»' 

^  WilUam  Tell'  was  tbe  next  of  SchilWs  plays,  and  unfortu* 
nately  it  was  tbe  last.  In  this  work  he  again  approached  the 
grandeur  and  objective  truth  of  his  ^  WaUenstein/  Characters, 
scenery,  and  dialogue,  haye  upon  them  the  stamp  of  rough  Alpine 
nature :  though  Schiller  haa  never  been  in  Switzerland,  the 
truth  and  vividness  oi  his  pictiBres  of  the  country,  and  of  iUk 
simple  inhabitants,  i&  inimitable.  ^  These  Switzers,'  says  Mr 
Carlyle,  <are  not  Arcadian  shepherds,  or  speculative  patriots; 
^  there  is  not  one  czook  or  beechen^bowl  among  them,  imd  they 
^  never  mention  the  Social  Contract  or  the  rights  of  man.  They 
^  are  honest  people,  driven  by  oppression  to  assert  their  privi* 
*  leges,  and  they  go  to  w^k  like  men  in  earnest,  bent  on  the 
'  despatch  of  business,  not  on  tbe  display  of  sentiment.' 

Schemes  of  other  dramas  had  been  formed,  but  they  were  never 
completed : — one,  a  story  of  circumstantial  evidence,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  secret  and  powerful  agency  of  the  French  police — 
one  on  the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeck — and  another  on  that 
of  the  false  Demetrius.  But,  in  1804,  he  was  seized  in  Berlin, 
where  he  had  been  witnessing  the  representation  of  his  ^  William 
'  Tell,'  with  a  violent  attack  of  his  former  malady ^^  Bx^d  though 
he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  coiisidered  out  of  danger,  a  relapse^ 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  proved  fatal.  He  had  been  delirious  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  (9th  May,)  but,  about 
four  o'clock,  he  fell  into  a  soft  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  in 
the  full  possessipn  of  his  senses.^  He  knew  that  his  end  was  at 
hand,  took  farewell  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  gave  directions 
for  his  funeral.     Some  one  enquiring  how  he  felt,  the  answer 
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was, — *  Calmer  and  calmer  V  Once  he  looked  tip  with  a  gleam  of 
animation,  and  said,  ^  Many  things  werfe  growing  plain  and  clear 

*  to  him/  Soon  after  he  sank  again  into  a  slumber,  which  gra- 
dually deepened  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

Schiller  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  while  his  faculties  were 
in  their  full  vigour,  and  a  long  and  brilliant  course  of  intellectual 
activity  apparently  lay  before  him.  In  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  his  productions,  one  name  only  in  the  literature  of  Germany 
can  be  placed  beside  his — that  of  Goethe.  Their  genius  does  not 
fairly  admit  of  comparison ;  for  each  was  great  within  a  peculiar 
sphere :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  weigh  in  opposing  scales  qualities 
of  mind  so  essentially  different.  But  one  remark  is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  association  of  their  names — the  moral  influence  of  Schiller 
has  always  been,  and  will  remain,  far  greater  and  more  beneficial 
than  that  of  Goethe.  Perhaps  Goethe's  devotioR  to  literature 
was  as  lofty  and  disinterested  as  that  of  Schiller,  and  his  views 
of  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  not  less  elevated  and  pure.  But  he 
imparts  little  of  this  pure  and  elevated  feeling  to  his  works.  In 
them,  he  rarely  seeks  to  enlist  our  sympathies  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue or  moral  courage ;  his  favourite  characters,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  to  be  beings  in  whom  all  decided  character  had  dissolved 
away ;  who  cultivate  their  tastes  rather  than  their  feelings ;  and 
passively  allow  all  emotions  and  impulses  to  take  their  course. 
A  smooth  Epicureanism  is  the  general  characteristic  of  Goethe's 
works,  as  decidedly  as  it  is  of  Wieland's.  Schiller  could  not  con- 
template literature  in  such  a  light.  He  could  not  trifle  with  the 
solemn  realities  of  human  duty,  as  Goethe  had  done  in  the 

*  Wahl-verwandschaften  ;'  or  flatter  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
society,  by  an  airy,  theatrical  pageant  of  life,  as  in  *  Wilhelm 

*  Meister.'  Knowing  the  power  of  literature  both  for  good  and 
evil,  he  viewed  his  genius  as  a  sacred  trust  lent  him  for  a  time,  to 
be  expended  only  on  themes  that  might  support,  instruct,  or 
elevate  his  fellow  men.  He  has  found  his  reward.  He  is  emi- 
nently the  favourite  poet  of  his  countrywomen.  With  the  gentler 
portion  of  creation — with  all  who  have  preserved  the  heart  un- 
stained, and  the  affections  unchilled  and  unperverted — he  will 
always  be  so ;  for  he  speaks  to  the  best  feelings  of  their  nature, 
in  words  and  images  elevated  as  the  deeds  which  he  loved  to 
paint — chaste  and  noble  as  the  fancy  from  which  they  sprung. 
Amidst  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  life,  we  can  turn 
with  confidence  to  his  manly  and  enthusiastic  pages  for  solace 
and  encouragement.  They  calm  the  fever  of  the  spirit — they 
brace  the  sinews  of  the  mind  to  exertion  or  endurance — and  we 
rise  from  them  as  from  some  health-giving  fountain,  purified,  in- 
vigorated, and  refreshed. 
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Art.  VIIL^ — 1.  Woman  and  her  Master.  By  Lady  Mougam* 
2  vols.  8yo.     London  :  18^0. 

2.  Woman  inker  Social  and  Domestic  Character.  By  Mrs  John 
Sandford.     Sixth  edition*     12mo.     London :  1839. 

3.  Female  Improvement.  By  Mrs  John  Sandford.  Second 
edition,     12mo.     London :  1839, 

4.  The  Women  of  England^  their  Social  Duties^  and  Domestic  Ha^ 
bits.  By  Mrs  Ellis*  Thirteenth  edition.  8vo.  London 
and  Paris:  1839. 

5.  Woman* s  Mission.    Eighth  edition.     12mo.    London:  184Q. 

6.  Womavfs  Rights  and  Duties^  considered  tuith  relation  to  their  In^ 
fluence  on  Society^  and  on  her  own  Condition.     By  a  Woman. 

2  voU.  8yo.     London :  1840.  . 

nnHE  number  of  works  recently  published  on  the  education^ 
-  rights,  and  condition  of  women,  sufficiently  proves  that  in* 
creased  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  subject.  Here  are  six 
of  the  more  important  of  these  publications,  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years  ;  all  of  some  merit,  and  all  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  various  branches  of  this  interest- 
ing and  extensive  theme.  We  will  briefly  advert  to  each  of  them» 
before  we  proceed  to  give  our  own  opinion  upon  the  subject  which 
they  discuss. 

The  two  works  by  Mrs  Sandford,  entitled  Woman  in  her 
Social  and  Domestic  Character^  and  Female  Improvement^  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  a  pure  and  sound  tone  of  morsu 
and  religious  feeling.  Their  object  is  educational,  rather  than  tbe 
discussion  of  woman's  social  position,  or  the  assertion  of  what 
some  deem  to  be.her  rights ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  authoress  to  say^ 
that  in  this  comparatively  unobtrusive  province,  she  has  acquitted 
herself  very  creditably.  We  cannot,  however,  add,  that  we  find 
in  them  either  such  originality  of  thought,  or  such  force  or  feli* 
city  of  style,  as  are  calculated  to  make  much  impression,  or  to* 
be  highly  attractive  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

The  Women  of  England,  their  Social  Duties,  and  Domestic 
Habits,  by  Mrs  Ellis,  is  another  well-intentioned  work  of  re-^ 
spectable  ability — written  in  a  serious  and  devout  spirit,  and 
indicative  of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good.  Her  attention  is.  confined, 
as  she  states, in  her  Preface,  ^  to  the  cultivation  of  habits — to  the 
minor  morals  of  domesdc  life ;'  and  she  lays  before  the  women  of 
JEngk^id  a  manual  of  their  duties,  both  social  and  domestic* 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  she  should  have  addressed 
herself  so  exclusively  to  English  women ;  for  her  observation* 
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are  susceptible  of  a  much  more  extensive  application — ^and  tbat  she 
should  have  invested  her  work  with  a  nationality,  which,  prevail* 
in^  in  the  context  as  weU  as  in  the  tide,  amfmes  4oa  strongly,  that 
only  in  these  realms  can  we  find  many  good  examples  of  wiiait  an 
aaiiable  and  ^nligbtesed  ymmasL  onght  to  be.  0«r  iiig^  admi- 
ration im  mss  own  country  women,  does  not  oblige  us  to  be  iU9>eral 
m  9Wt  estimate  of  those  of  other  countries.  With  muc^  that  Mrs 
£llis  says,  we  entirely  concur ;  and  particularly  in  dejN?ecatin^ 
-over-education  and  the  laborious  exercises  to  whira  youtMel  min£ 
are  sometimes  sulsgected.  Bat  we  cannot  sympathize  with  her  in  a 
disposition  from  which  she  is  not  free,  to  contrast  amiability  and 
practical  good  sense  with  sdence  and  accompKshments ;  as  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  these,  we  wiM  not  say  iseompatible,  but  even 
4it  variance  with  tite  fenner.  This  pre|«diee  was  so  elEsetually 
exposed  in  one  of  the  earlv  numbers  -ot  this  Journal,  and  has, 
as  we  believe,  so  much  subsided,  that  we  will  not  now  undertake 
the  superfluous  office  of  refuting  it  again. 

llie  Httle  volume  named  W^mmi^  Mimon  is  a  vmr  meri- 
toriotts  oideavour  to  iatroduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Engfish 
readers  the  work  of  Aim4  Martin,  Swr  PEdmaikm  dee  Mires  ; — 
translating  andavowedly embodying  those  portions  whieh  appeared 
to  be  of  erei^st  interest,  and  were,  at  the  aame  time,  not  cha- 
jacterieed  by  diat«nationality  which  might  militate  agamt  the 
equally  favourable  reeeption  of  the  whole  work.  It  displays,  in 
a  small  compass,  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  well  express- 
ed, especially  in  the  chapters  <m  ^  Influence,'  and  its  appHes^on 
to  won^m's  duties. 

Woman  and  her  Matter^  by  Lady  Morgan,  is  the  first  por- 
tion of  a  work  not  yet  completed,  and  which — ^if  its  completion 
is  not  prevented  by  an  ^  innnnity  of  vision,'  of  which  we  regret 
to  hear  from  an  allusion  in  the  pi^fatory  advertisement — is  in- 
tended to  carry  on  its  grajdiic  description  of  die  position  ef  women 
to  ^  the  age  we  live  in.'  The  present  portion,  after  describing 
the  women  of  savage  and  semi-civilized  lile,  takes  up  the  subject 
'historically ;  and  beginning  at  the  earliest  recorded  times  among 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  R<»aa»s,  sets  before  us,  with  all  that 
vivacity  and  stren^h  of  colouring  which  are  the  well-known  cha- 
racteristics of  Lady  Morgan's  style,  a  succession  of  pictures  of 
remarkable  women — ^from  Semiramis,  to  women  under  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire — Constantia  and  the  Empress  Helena* 
The  descriptive  and  anecdotical  portions  of  the  work  are  in- 
teresting and  effective.  The  arranients  and  reasonings  inter- 
spersed, are  not  equally  successful.  It  embraces,  on  the  whole^ 
an  agreeable  collection  of  historical  statements,  s(»newhat  im- 
paired by  the  t(me  of  zealous  advocacy  whMi  is  too  uniformly 
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adopled  Oil  beitalf  -cf  wemes  i  and  eontaans  lit^  ^vineli  seems 
-capable  of  betag  applied  to  the  solnttcm  of  the  ^qaeBtiaiis  respect^ 
43Ekg  their  xigiits  and  position  at  the  pieseiit  day*  Bttt,  as  we 
haxB  already  stud,  the  work  is  still  if^^omplete;  and  it  would  he 
UB&ar  to  proAonnee  an  opiirion  decisiirely  om  this  pmnt^  till  we 
isee  what  use  is  9»ade  oi  ine  materials  wfaieh  bare  been  collected 
with  so  much  care. 

Woman's  Rights  and  Duties^  considered  wkh  reJation  to  their 
Influence  o»  Society^  tmd  on  ker  own  CcmdMon^  is  a  work  of 
very  great  merit,  and  one  which  well  deserves  peruf^l.  Its  ^ief 
£B»lts  are  diffuseness,  and  the  occasional  enunciation  of  ^  ela- 
•^  borate  truisms^'  of  which  indeed  the  writer  is  conseious,  and 
for  which  she  apologizes  in  her  preface  \ — reimndiflg  the  better 
inlbritted  among  her  readers,  that  <  muefa  wyeh  is  obvious  to 
^  them,  is  quite  the  reverse  to  the  unthinking ;  that  from  tfaeit 
^  own  habits  diey  cannot  be  fully  aware  bow  wide,  in  the  minds 
^  of  the  many,  is  the  dktance  between  ai»ent  to  a  preposition 
^  and  the  power  of  apj^ying  it  to  practice  ;  and  to  bear  in  mind 
^  that  the  present  purpose  is  not  to  ui^d  new  truths,  but  to 
*  render  wnat  ave  ettabUsked  known  and  pn^tical/  She  first 
enquires  into  the  prevaali«g  c<»idition  of  woman  in  primitive^ 
savage,  and  barbarous  states,  and  under  ancient  civilization; 
next,  into  their  condign  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  in  dvilized 
Christimi  eountries*  Then  follow  two  chapters,  in  which  the 
grounds  and  limits  of  female  subordination,  and  the  grounds  on 
wixich  the  authority  of  man  have  been  re9ted;  andtn  which  the  com-^ 
parative  condition  of  n^n  and  women,  and  the  present  condition 
and  influence  of  women^  considered  with  regard  to  their  further 
improvement,  ^md  the  e&et  on  society,  are  discussed  with  a  com* 
pr^emiveness  and  justness  of  r^tsoning,  and  a  tone  of  temperate 
good  sense,  and  freedom  from  partiaHty  and  distortion  of  views, 
highly  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  talents  xA  the  writer.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  also  praiseworthy ;  but  not  so  imme- 
dmtely  applicable  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Among  the  foregoing  writers,  Lady  Morgan  and  the  authoress  of 
Woman^s  Mights  and  Duties^  have  entered  at  considerable  length 
mto  aai  examination  of  the  treatment  and  position  of  woman 
under  various  circumstances,  and  in  various  countries  and  periods ; 
beginning  with  liie  remotest  periods,  or  with  savage  or  8emi--civi- 
Hzed  life.  They  find  that  in  savage  life  woman  is  almost  invari- 
ably oppressed;  the  handmaid  rather  than  the  helpmate;  the 
slave  rather  than  the  companion*  She  is  in  the  position  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  her  inferiority  in  physical  strength,  among 
those  with  whom  bodily  prowess  is  almost  the  only  basis  of  power, 
and  where  mental  gifts  are  scarcely  recc^ized.     Tlie  same  is 
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observable  among  the  lowest  and  least  educated  portions  of 
xuvilized  communities.  It  is  every  where  the  tyranny  of  strength 
over  weakness.  The  same  odious  principle  explains  the  degrada- 
tion of  woman;  and  where  there  are  ameliorations  of  her  condition, 
it  will  be  found  that  she  has  purchased  them  by  the  circumstance 
of  man  being  dependent  for  his  comfort  or  success  in  a  larger 
proportion  on  her  willing  aid. 

This  painful  portion  of  the  history  of  mankind,  is  so  remotely 
and  slightly  applicable  to  the  present  social  position  of  educated 
women  in  civilized  communities,  that  to  dwell  on  it  would  be 
seedless ;  nor  will  we  notice  it  further  than  by  pointing  out  the 
undue  use  which  may  be  made  of  it,  in  reasoning  upon  what  the 
position  of  woman,  in  the  social  system,  is  and  ought  to  be.  If 
woman  is  most  oppressed  and  degraded  when  civilization  is  least 
apparent,  and  is  raised  in  the  scale  as  civilization  advances,  it  is 
a  natural  deduction,  that  the  universal  tendency  of  civilization  is 
to  redress  the  inequality  of  the  two  sexes,  and  reduce  the  ascen- 
dancy of  man.  It  is  also  true,  that  we  can  assign  no  limits  to 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in-^ 
terested  in  desiring  its  advance ;  and  that  its  tendency  is  not  to 
cramp  and  deteriorate  human  nature — as  was  absurdly  advanced 
by  Rousseau — but  to  develope  all  its  best  faculties,  and  make 
it  more  truly  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  therefore  plausibly 
be  urged,  that,  as  the  rightful  course  of  civilization  tends  to 
raise  woman  to  the  level  of  man,  it  will,  or  ought  to  end  in 
establishing  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  power  and  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  that  every  thing  short  of  this  equal- 
ity, is  a  wrongful  contravention  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. This  mode  of  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  unsound.  Civi- 
lization ameliorates  the  condition  of  woman,  because  it  lessens 
the  influence  of  physical  strength  in  proportion  to  that  of  mind ; 
and  because  woman  is  more  nearly  equal  to  man  in  the  power  of 
intellect  than  in  strength  of  limb.  But  it  does  not  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  mental  faculties  she  is  equal,  or  that  the  height  to 
which  her  position  may  be  raised,  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
may  not  have  its  limits  far  short  of  complete  equality* 

The  theory  of  the  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  has  not  wanted 
eminent  supporters.  Plato  says  there  is  no  natural  superiority 
of  man  over  woman,  except  in  strength.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  intellectual 
and  moral  differences  which  we  observe,  are  only  the  result  of 
education.  Voltaire  thinks  that  women  are  on  a  level  with  men 
in  every  talent  but  invention.  With  all  due  deference  to  these 
high  authorities,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  their  views* 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  be  they  assignable  to  education  or 
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nature,  great  differences  do  exist  between  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  these  differences,  the 
following  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable: — Women 
have  less  of  active,  and  more  of  passive  courage  than  men.  They 
have  more  excitability  of  nerve ;  and  with  it,  all  those  qualities 
which  such  excitability  tends  to  produce.  They  are  more  en- 
thusiastic— their  sympathy  is  more  lively — they  have  a  nicer 
perception  of  minute  circumstances.  Whether,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Stewart,  they  have  greater  quickness  and  facility  of 
association,  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably  doubted.  They  are 
certainly  not  superior  to  man  in  those  powers  of  association 
which  produce  wit,  though  they  often  possess  them  in  an  eminent 
degree.  They  are  inferior  in  the  power  of  close  and  logical 
reasoning.  They  are  less  dispassionate — less  able  to  place 
their  feelings  in  subjection  to  their  judgment,  and  to  bring 
themselves  to  a  conclusion  which  is  at  variance  with  their  pre- 
possessions. They  have  less  power  of  combination  and  of  gene- 
ralization. They  are  less  capable  of  steady  and  concentrated 
attention — and  though  their  patience  is  equal,  if  not  greater, 
their  perseverance  is  less. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  be^he  principal  mental  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women.  Some  will  be  disposed  to  extend  the 
list,  and  others  to  abridge  it ;  and  there  will,  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
any  to  whom  some  instance  will  not  occur  of  inferiority  or  supe- 
riority at  variance  with  the  preceding  statement.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  amidst  the  infinite  diversities  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  from  which  there 
will  not  be  some  exceptions — and  that  our  judgment  must  be 
guided  by  the  majority  of  cases. 

Now,  if  the  prevalence  of  these  diversities  be  admitted,  in  what 
respect,  and  to  what  extent,  may  any  of  them  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  education  ?  This  is  necessarily  a  difficult  question. 
The  art  of  education,  like  that  of  medicine,  avails  itself  of  the 
instrumentality  of  nature  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  best  education 
is  that  which  co-operates  with  nature  most  unobtrusively  and 
closely,  and  exhibits  the  slightest  evidence  of  artificial  deviation, 
80  will  the  operations  of  education  and  of  nature -be  almost  undis*- 
tinguishably  combined  where  each  has  worked  most  beneficially. 
To  say,  not  with  respect  to  individuals,  but  universally,  that 
certain  mental  qualities  arise  exclusively  from  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  that  education  has  absolutely  no  share  whatever  in  their 
development,  is  impossible  ;  but  it  can  at  least  be  said,  that  with 
respect  to  some  qualities,  the  influence  of  education  is  impercep- 
tible, and  can  have  conduced  to  them  (if  at  all)  in  a  very  slight 
degree.     Such,  for  example,  are  woman's  superiority  in  passive 
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courage — greater  excitability  of  nerve — ^warmer  enthusiasm,  and 
livelier  sympathy.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  on 
"which  the  prevailing  influence  of  education  can  with  more  proba« 
bility  be  admitted.     Such  are  the  nice  perception  of  minute 
circumstances — and  the  inferiority  in  powers  of  generalization, 
and  in   a  capacity  for  concentrated  attention.      Yet,  even  in 
these  cases,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  possible  instrumentality  of  natural  temperament* 
Education  and  habit,  by  contracting  woman's  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, induce  a  nice  perception  of  minutise ;  but  delicacy  of  nerve, 
mixed  with  somewhat  of  that  timidity  which  belongs  to  a  sense 
of  physical  weakness,  will  tend  to  produce  the  same  result.  Ex- 
citability of  nerve  is  also  adverse  to  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing powers,  and  to  steady  and  concentrated  attention — though 
herein,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  education  is  more  clearly  and 
extensively  admissible  than  in  any  other  respect ;  and  woman's 
indisposition  to  generalize,  is  more  attributable  to  tier  livelier 
sympathy  and  stronger  interest  in  individual  cases,   than   to 
any  want  of  training  in  those  grammatical  studies,  to  which 
Professor  Stewart  appears   to  attach  undue  importance.     He 
thinks  that  the  grammatical  education  which  boys  receive  while 
learning  Latin*  and  Greek,  ^  by  teaching  them  experimentally 

*  the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  general  rules,  prepares 

*  them  for  acquiring  habits  of  generalization  $ '  and  to  the  want 
of  such  training  he  ascribes,  in  a  great  measure,   *  the  little 

<  curiosity  which  girls  commonly  discover  about  the  causes  of 

<  physical  phenomena ;  for,'  he  adds,  *  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 

*  knowledge  ofccniseSy  is  nothing  else  than  a  knowledge  of  general 

<  rules.'  What  is  thus  ascribed  to  girls,  may  surely  be  ascribed 
to  the  majority  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  exists  among  boys,  more  than  among  girls,  a  dts- 

•  position  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  phenomena  as  are  com- 
monly passing  before  their  eyes.  No  being  can  be  less  addicted 
to  scientific  research  than  the  English  schoolboy,  or  indeed  to 
any  approximation  to  it;  unless  that  name  can  be  bestowed  on  such 
mechanical  ingenuity  as  may  be  connected  with  his  games. 
Giris  are  even  more  disposed  to  such  pursuits  as  involve  in  some 
degree  the  exercise  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  habits  of  generali- 
zation, such  as  botany  and  entomology  ;  while  the  boy,  if  strong 
and  healthy,  is  commonly  too  volatile,  and  too  fond  of  activesports, 
to  pause  and  exercise  his  reason  much  upon  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Those  who  do  so,  will  be  comparatively  few ;  and  of 
these,  few,  if  any,  in  our  opinion  will  be  found  to  have  derived 
any  impulse  or  asssistance,  even  of  the  most  indirect  description, 

^  in  the  pursuits,  of  science,  in  habits  of  generalization,  or  in  mves- 
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tigation  of  the  causes  of  physical  phenomena,  from  their  gram- 
matical studies  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  education^  it  is  of  course  import- 
ant to  coi^der,  not  what  the  education  of  boys  or  of  girls  is  in 
theory^  but  what  it  really  is  in  practice.  Education,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
has  undergone,  and  is  undergoing,  considerable  improvement; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  less  easy  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its 
present  state,  than  upon  that  which  existed  some  time  previ- 
ously. Taking,  then,  as  the  period  to  whieh  our  observa^ 
tions  refer,  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  life,  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  boys.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  were  occupied  in  learning  imperfectly  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  scarcely  any  thing  ^Ise ;  while  girls  were  acquir- 
ing not  only  languages,  and  perhaps  music  and  painting,  but  such 
more  important  knowledge  as  must  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
every  well-devised  scheme  of  education,  and  would  be  valuable  to 
them  through  life.  We  firmly  believe,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  the  girl  of  seventeen  was  better  informed  upon  such  sub-* 
jects  as  well-educated  persons  ought  to  be  conversant  with — pos- 
sessed a  more  cultivated  understanding,  and  was  more  capable  of 
conversing  intelligently  with  persons  much  older  than  herself — 
than  the  boy  of  the  same  age.  If  this  be  so — and  though  no 
proof  can  be  offered  in  support  of  such  assertion,  we  confidentl v 
make  it,  in  the  belief  that  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  will 
not  concur  with  us — ^it  cannot  be  argued  with  any  plausibility, 
that  to  education  rather  than  to  nature  man  owes  that  mental  su- 
periority over  woman,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  denied. 

It  may  be  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  true  on  the 
assumption  that  education  ceases  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen ; 
but  that  this  is  scarcely  true  with  regard  to  either  sex — that 
at  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  frequently  begins  the  most  va*- 
iuable  part  of  a  young  man's  education, — when,  comparatively 
free  from  the  trammels  of  strict  superintendence,  and  the  com- 
pulsory imposition  of  distasteful  tasks,  but  animated  with  a 
aeal  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  he  believes  would  be 
beneficial  to  him — he  begins  to  educate  himself.  In  this  there  is 
much  truth ;  and  in  this  sense,  far  from  being  limited  to  the 

Eeriod  of  youth,  education  never  ceases ;  for  every  acquisition  of 
nowledge  by  an  individual  for  himself,  as  long  as  his  faculties 
are  capable  of  acquiring,  may  be  included  under  that  term. 
But  to  use  education  in  this  sense,  and  to  reason  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  identical  with  the  instruction  which  young  pereons  derive 
from  their  elders,  is  to  deceive  ourselves  by  similarity. of  term. 
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The  education  wliieh  was  spoken  of  as  sufficiently  potent  to  vie 
in  its  effects  with  those  of  nature — to  form  the  habits,  to  modify 
the  character — is  that  which  is  caused  by  instruction  upon  the 
plastic  minds  of  youth.  No  power  short  of  that  exerted  by 
superior  age,  wisdom,  and  authority,  or  by  the  pressure  of  remark- 
able circumstances,  can  justly  be  deemed  capable  of  producing 
the  effects  which  have  been  claimed  for  education*  But  sel& 
education — that  which  an  individual  applies  to  himself,  either 
wholly  without  aid,  or  with  the  assistance  rather  than  under 
the  control  of  others — is,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for 
the  development  of  that  intellectual  strength  with  which  he  is 
endowed  by  nature.  No  mind  can  exercise  on  itself  a  power 
which  is  not  already  inherent  in  it.  No  mind,  intrinsically  weak^ 
can  strengthen  itself  by  its  own  exertions,  unaided  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances*  From  whence,  if  not  from  nature, 
is  the  strength  by  which  the  mind,  disregarding  inducements  to 
recreation  and  sloth,  voluntarily  consigns  itself  to  painful  toil  ? 
From  whence,  but  from  the.  consciousness  of  possessing  such 
power  as  will  ensure  success,  is  the  hope  which  invites  its  pos* 
sessor  to  exertions  by  which  success  is  commanded?  No :  if  the 
superiority  gained  by  men  is  referable  chiefly  to  self-education, 
we  must  go  further,  and  admit  that  it  is  ultimately  referable  to 
that  natural  strength  of  intellect,  without  which  self-education 
would  not  have  been  effeetuaL 

If  the  intellectual  inequality  of  the  two  senses  were  attribut- 
able to  education  rather  than  to  nature,  the  evidence  of  inequa- 
lity would  be  least  apparent  in  those  instances  in  which  education 
has  least  influence*  Such  is  that  remarkable  aptitude  and  ability 
which  is  termed  genius^  and  which,  when  existing  in  the  highest 
degree,  is  confessedly  independent  of  the  influence  of  education, 
and  is  even  not  to  be  repressed  by  any  obstacles  of  an  ordinary 
kind.  If,  then,  nature  nad  bestowed  intellectual  gifts  in  equal 
abundance  on  the  two  sexes,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
the  number  of  women  of  remarkable  genius — of  women  who  have 
attained  the  highest  eminence  in  literature  and  in  art — would  have 
been  as  considerable  as  that  of  men*  But  how  stands  the  case? 
We  will  not  apply  a  severe,  and  what  some  might  call  an  unfair 
test,  and  ask  for  the  female  counterparts  in  genius  to  those  great 
leaders  of  their  race  who  have  been  mightiest  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  government ;  because  the  exercise  of  such  arts  is  not  con- 

fenial  with  female  habits.  We  will  look  for  excellence  of  the 
ighest  kind  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  taste — pursuits 
which  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  women  as  of  men,  and 
for  which  nothing  in  the  education  of  men  peculiarly  tends  to 
enable  them  to  excel*     We  will  even  set  aside  science,  lest  it 
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should  be  considered  too  severe^  and  take  for  our  basis  of  com« 
parison  poetry  and  the  fine  arts ;  in  which  the  sensitive  and  ima- 
ginative temperament,  and  refined  and  tasteful  habits  of  women, 
might,  apriorif  be  presumed  to  give  them  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  the  more  stubborn  nerve  and  coarser  habits  of 
man.  Yet,  though  educated  women  are  very  conversant  with 
elegant  literature,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  majority  of  men, 
and  many  have  from  all  times  been  versifiers — and  though  the 
poet  is  proverbially  '  born,  not  made ; '  and  though  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  habits  of  women  which,  so  much  as  in  the  severer 
occupations  of  men,  should  tend  to  quench  the  poetical  fire,  or 
induce  them  to  resist  its  inspiration ;  yet  where  is  the  poetess 
whom  even  partiality  could  place  in  that  elevated  class  to  which 
belong  our  Shakspeare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Dryden,  Byron? 
Women,  especially  in  England,  have  written  so  much  and  so 
well,  as  to  prove  that  they  have  no  natural  inaptitude  for  poetry ; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  (of  whom  some  are  living)  who  have 
written  with  a  degree  of  power  and  beauty,  which,  though  it 
cannot  raise  them  to  the  highest  class^  or  create  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  taste,  ought  to  elevate  them  far  above  the 
disparaging  character  of  mediocrity.  This,  therefore,  is  a  fair  field 
of  competition — this  is  good  ground  on  which  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  natural  superiority.  Yet,  in  this  least  masculine  exercise 
of  intellect — this  department  so  suitable  to  their  more  sympathe- 
tic and  nervous  temperament — although  therp  has  been  excel- 
lence, yet  that  which  is  of  the  highest  class  has  never  been  dis- 
played by  woman. 

Look,  next,  at  the  arts  of  painting  and  music.  These  are  arts 
which  seem  to  depend  most  upon  qualities  which  are  rather  at- 
tributes of  the  female  character,  than  of  the  sterner  and  less 
sensitive  nature  of 'man.  They  are  less  congenial  with  the 
ordinary  pursuits  and  avocations  of  men  than  of  women ;  and  by 
the  influeuce  of  education,  especially  in  this  country,  they  fall 
peculiarly  to  woman's  share.  For  twenty  girls  to  whom  music 
and  drawing  are  a  part  of  education,  you  will  scarcely  find  one 
boy  respecting  whom  it  is  the  same.  In  other  countries  the 
differences  may  be  less ;  but  still  the  cultivation  of  these  arts 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  on  the  female  side.  Moreover, 
these  are  arts  which  are  not  treated  by  women  as  mere  embellish- 
ments. They  are  pursued  by  many  as  professions — they  are 
cultivated  with  all  the  ardour  which  the  keenest  sense  of  self- 
interest  can  inspire.  Yet  where  are  the  great  names  ?  There 
have  been  many  men  whose  names  will  live  as  painters  and  com- 
posers of  music,  as  long,  perhaps,  as  the  delightful  arts  in  which 
they  excelled  continue  to  be  appreciated  as  an  important  portion 
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4>f  the  innocent  pleasures  of  oiyilized  society.  Bat  of  whal 
woman  can  we  say  the  same?  We  cannot  name  one  whose 
title  to  such  distinction  would  be  ratified  by  the  public  voice. 
These  are  plain  and  undeniable  facts ;  and  we  see  not  how  we 
can  avoid  the  obvious  infer«ice,  that,  even  in  those  departments 
of  the  intellect  which  are  most  congenial  with  woman's  nature^ 
education,  and  pursuits^  there  is  not  such  an  approach  to  equa* 
Kty  of  power,  as  to  enable  woman  to  attain  those  heights  to  which 
man's  superiority  sometimes  raises  him. 

To  turn  from  the  ornamental  arts  to  institute  a  comparison  re- 
specting the  exercise  of  intellect  on  those  important  public  matters 
on  which  depend  the  welfare  of  a  state — ^might  seem  almost  futife 
and  absurd.  Yet  we  cannot  dismiss  the  comparison  altogether  in 
silence,  while  there  are  those  who  seriously,  and  we  will  add  plau- 
sibly, hold  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power.  To  such  advocates  of  the  rights  of  women, 
many  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  ask,  wnat  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  legislative  and  administrative  abilities  has  been 
hitherto  given  by  woman  ?  Debarred  as  she  is  from  the  practice 
c^  politics,  what  proof  has  she  given  of  consummate  knowledge 
of  them  in  theory  ?  What  work  has  issued  from  a  female  hand, 
what  words  have  fallen  from  female  lips,  fraught  with  such  les- 
sons of  political  wisdom  as  man  might  study  with  advantage  ? 
Of  deceased  female  writers  on  political  subjects,  the  only  one  of 
such  distinguished  ability  as  to  deserve  to  be  cited  as  a  remark* 
able  exception,  is  Madame  de  Stael.  Yet  who^  after  reading 
her  eloquent  works,  does'not  feel  that  their  merit  resides  in  their 
brilliancy  rather  than  in  their  profoundness — that  they  dazzle 
rather  tnan  convince — that  thev  display  quaUties  fitter  for  the 
orator  than  for  the  statesman — tLat  they  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  or  cause  us  to  feel  tnat  the  practi- 
cal guidance  of  public  affairs  would  have  been  committed  with 
safety  to  the  utterer  of  those  sparkling  epigrams  ? 

*  The  simple  truth,'  says  the  judicious  authoress  of  W6man*s  Rights  and 
Dutiesy  *  seems  to  be,  that  every  faculty  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes 
16  the  same,  eicept  that  there  is  less  general  vigour  in  those  of  woman. 
There  is  no  mental  exercise  in  which  men  have  excelled,  that  women 
have  not  also  succeeded  in  extremely  well,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
wherever  the  greatest  efforts  are  required,  whether  of  judgment,  imagt* 
nation,  attention,  perseverance,  or  any  other  power,  the  superior  vigour 
of  the  masculine  mind  becomes  evident.  Hence,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  life  does  not  require  the  utmost  exertion,  even  of  ordin- 
ary abiiity,  it  is  only  in  the  more  arduous  pursuits  that  the  constitutional 
superiority  of  the  masculine  mind  appears  invariably.  In  low  stages  (»f 
ciFilization,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  advantage  is  observed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  woman  i  for  any  circumstance  in  their  habits  that 
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imposes  upon  them  the  necessity  of  greater  exercise  of  observation  and 
iiM^ment,  turns  the  balance  in  their  favour.  But,  in  the  complicated  and 
laborious  affairs  of  civilized  societies,  no  education  could  give  general 
superiority  or  even  equality  to  the  female  sex  ;  the  demand  for  laborious 
iavestigations,  and  the  highest  powers  of  combination  and  invention,  is 
too  constant  both  in  profession  and  science. 

*  A  contrary  opinion  is  occasionally  maintained  by  ingenious  women, 
who,  from  living  in  frivolous  and  contracted  spheres,  feel  their  superiority 
to  the  common-place  men  by  whom  they  are  surrounded ;  whose  only 
Advantage  is  the  possession  of  an  ordinary  college  education,  sufficient 
capacity  for  which,  or  for  a  good  deal  more,  they  are  conscious  of  possess- 
ing themselves.  But  they  hold  this  opinion,  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  enquiries  carried  on  in  the  scientific  world, 
the  very  objects  and  importance  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  Even  in 
works  of  general  literature,  they  may  be  well  aware  they  have  not  always 
depth  enough  to  perceive  and  feel  the  great  difference  between  first-rate 
and  second-rate  orders  of  genius.' 


The  champions  of  female  rights — the  advocates  for  woman's 
participation  with  man  in  those  political  functions  which  are  now 
exclusively  his — would,  after  all,  effect  little  in  support  of  their 
theory,  if  they  could  even  prove  that  there  exists  in  woman 
an  equality  of  intellectual  power,  an  equal  aptitude  for  political 
affairs,  and  the  more  important  and  serious  business  of  public 
life.  Grant  all  this ;  yet  the  participation  of  women  (not  in  indivi« 
dual  cases,  but  as  part  of  a  general  system)  could  not  be  admit- 
ted without  infringing  upon  that  important  law  which  prescribes 
a  division  of  duties,  as.  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
conduct  and  transaction  of  human  affairs.  Take  an  instance  (and 
there  are  probably  many)  in  which  the  wife  has  an  equal  capacity 
with  her  husband  for  that  business  which  falls  naturally  to  his  lot, 
and  would  be  able  to  take  his  place,  and  transact  his  affairs  quite 
as  efficiently  as  himself; — assume,  next,  that  the  husband  has  an 
equal  aptitude  for  all  those  domestic  duties  which  are  assigned 
by  custom  to  the  wife ;  yet  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  each^ 
during  alternate  periods,  were  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  other, 
that  the  result  would  be,  that  the  whole  duties,  public  and  domes- 
tic, thus  divided  among  them,  would  be  much  less  efficiently  per- 
formed than  if  each  adhered  exclusively  to  their  own  department  ? 

*  There  can  be  no  civilization,'  says  the  authoress  of  Woman^s 
Rights  and  Duties^   *  without  order ;  and  the  progress  of  order 

*  could  scarcely  be  secured  without  some  provision  that  should  lead 
'  mankind  promptly  and  universally  to  a  division  of  labour  and 
^  duties  into  public  and  private.  The  utmost  confusion  and  em- 
^  barrassment  would  arise,  if  it  were  quite  uncertain  which  of  the 

*  two  heads  of  a  family  should  attend  to  the  details  of  the  house- 
^  bold,  and  which  pursue  the  profession  or  duties  that  were  to 
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*  provide  for  their  common  support.'  *  The  confusion  would  be  so 

*  great,  from  the  uncertainty  which  of  the  two  parties  should  aban- 

<  don  their  professional  duties  to  attend  to  the  details  of  domes- 

*  tic  life,  that  I  think  such  an  awkward  condition  of  society  would 

*  compel  the  institution  of  castes,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 

*  community  might  be  brought  up  to  particular  sorts  of  employ- 

*  ment  alone.  Let  any  one  but  follow  out,  in  imagination,  the  de*" 

<  tails  of  a  condition,  in  which  all  the  professions  and  eniployments 

*  of  civil  life  were  given  indiflferently  to  men  or  women,  as  their 
^  physical  strength  might  permit.  The  picture  could  scarcely 
^  be  drawn  out  with  seriousness  ;  but  the  embarrassments  would 
^  not  be  the  less*  real  because  the  notion  is  ludicrous.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  very  sensible  remarks,  we  will 
quote  the  following  from  the  same  work.  They  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  author. 

<  Nature  having  placed  the  stronger  mind  where  she  gave  the  stronger 
body,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  more  enterprizing,  ambitious  spirit,  the 
custom  that  consigns  to  the  male  sex  the  chief  command  in  society,  and 
all  the  affairs  which  require  the  greatest  strength  and  ability,  has  a  better 
foundation  than  some  of  the  prejudices  that  result  from  it.  The  hard, 
laborious,  stern,  and  coarse  duties  of  the  warrior,  lawyer^  legislator,  and 
physician,  require  all  tender  emotions  to  be  frequently  repressed.  The 
firmest  texture  of  nerve  is  required  to  stand  the  severity  of  mental 
labour,  and  the  greatest  abilities  are  wanted  where  the  duties  of  society 
are  most  difficult.  It  would  be  as  little  in  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
things,  to  see  the  exclusive  possession  of  these  taken  from  the  abler  sex 
to  be  divided  with  the  weaker,  as  it  is,  in  the  savage  condition,  to  behold 
severe  bodily  toil  inflicted  on  the  feeble  frame  of  the  woman,  and  the 
softness  of  feeling  which  nature  has  provided  her  with  for  the  tenderest 
of  her  offices,  that  of  nurturing  the  young,  outraged  by  contempt, 
menaces,  and  blows.  It  is,  therefore,  an  impartial  decree  which  consign^ 
all  the  offices  that  require  the  greatest  ability  to  men.  For  is  it  less  the 
interest  of  woman  than  of  man,  that  property,  life,  and  liberty  should  be 
secured^-that  aggression  should  be  quickly  and  easily  repressed — that 
contentment  and  order  should  prevail,  instead  of  tumult  ?  That  industry 
should  be  well  paid — provisions  cheap  and  plentiful — that  trade  should 
cover  their  tables  and  their  persons  with  the  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  which  habit  has  rendered  necessary,  or  an  innocent  sensi- 
bility pleasurable  ?  Is  it  less  momentous  to  them  that  religious  opinions 
should  be  free  from  persecution — that  a  wise  foreign  policy  should  main- 
tain those  blessings  in  peace,  and  preserve  us  from  the  tribulation  of 
foreign  dominion  ?  In  objects  of  less  selfish  interest,  are  women  less 
anxious  than  men,  or  more  so,  to  see  the  practice  of  slavery  expelled 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  or  our  colonial  government  redeemed  in 
every  remaining  instance  from  the  stain  that  has  too  often  attended 
it,  of  being  numbered  with  the  most  oppressive?  In  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  sciences  of  inedicine  and  surgery,  is  it  less  important  to 
women  than  to  men^  that  the  life  which  hangs  by  a  thread,  should  be 
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trusted  to  those  whose  nerres  and  abilities  ensure  the  greatest  skill  ?  Or, 
in  law,  that  the  decision  of  rights,  the  vindication  of  innocence,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  most  patiently  endure  the  driest  stu- 
dies, and  must  boldly  follow  human  nature  through  all  its  various  forms, 
and  all  its  foul  pursuits  ?  Ills  enough,  Heaven  knows,  ensue  from  the 
weaknesses  and  incapacity  of  man  ;  but  to  confer  the  offices  which  demand 
all  the  skill  and  energy  that  can  be  had  on  those  who  are  weaker  still, 
would  be  injurious  alike  to  both/ 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  questions  that  have  been 
mooted  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  women  is,  whether  they 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  invested  with  such  direct 
exercise  of  political  power  as  is  involved  in  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  a  member  of  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is  urged 
that  we  cannot  consistently  plead  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
all  political  functions,  while  by  a  provision  of  our  const! tution^ 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  regard  with  peculiar  approbation 
and  respect,  the  highest  political  functions  may  be  exercised  by  a 
female ; — that  women,  as  the  holders  of  property,  possess  one  of 
those  qualifications  on  which  our  representative  system  is  found* 
ed ;  and  that,  while  we  exclude  them  from  all  direct  participation 
in  the  franchise,  we  leave  to  the  female  possessor  of  lands  and 
houses,  as  fully  as  to  the  proprietor  who  is  of  the  other  sex,  an 
indirect  influence  over  the  votes  of  others; — that,  independent  of 
the  possession  of  property^  which  in  a  man's  hands  would  confer 
a  right  to  vote,  women,  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  neces- 
sarily exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  the  political  opinions 
and  conduct  of  men ; — that  it  is  always  advantageous  to  substitute 
direct  agency  for  indirect  influence ;  and  that,  by  adding  open 
responsibility  where  there  is  already  unobserved  power,  you  render 
the  exercise  of  that  power  more  pure.  It  is  urged,  too,  that  objec- 
tions against  the  practical  exercise  of  the  franchise,  such  as  the 
too  frequent  conduct  of  election  mobs,  and  the  shock  which  female 
delicacy  must  receive  from  contact  with  the  polling-booth  and 
hustings,  are  founded  upon  the  existence  of  nuisances  which 
ought  to  be  abated  ;  that  they  are  objections  against  the  present 
system,  and  not  against  woman's  right  to  vote ;  that  it  is  possible, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  better  system,  to  obviate  all  that  is  re- 
pugnant in  the  conduct  of  elections ;  and  that  a  silent  vote, 
dropped  unobtrusively  into  the  ballot-box,  need  not,  under  proper 
management,  cause  any  uneasiness  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
most  retiring  woman. 

These  arguments  have  been  put  forth  and  sustained  with  much 
ingenuity,  not  only  by  women  but  by  men ;  among  whom  we 
may  particularly  mention  Mr  Baillie,  the  author  of  a  well-written 
tract  on  '  The  Rationale  of  Representation.'  He  here  states  that, 
with  respect  to  ^  widows,  or  single  women,  keeping  house,  or 
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*  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  property  that  would  be  ten- 
^  titled  to  vote,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
*^  why  they  should  be  debarred  from  the  privilege,  except  the 

*  tumultuous  proceedings  which  are  the  unruly  progeny  of  unskil- 
^  ful  arrangements/ 

The  arguments  above  stated  in  behalf  of  the  political  rights  of 
women,  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words.  The  fact  that  these 
kingdoms  can  be  ruled  over  by  a  queen,  may  be  an  effectual  an- 
swer to  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
aU  exercise  of  political  power ;  but  the  absence  of  analogy  be^ 
tween  the  position  and  functions  of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  any 
of  her  subjects,  prevents  the  example  from  being  applicable  in 
support  of  any  other  case.  If  it  could  be  applied  in  any  case, 
the  least  remote  in  point  of  analogy  would  be  that  of  peeresses 
in  their  own  right ;  and  the  privilege  claimed  for  them  would  be, 
that  they  should  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  if  any 
advocate  of  female  rights  has  ever  seriously  proposed  that  they 
should  mingle  among  men  in  the  stormy  debates  of  a  deliberative 
assembly,  he  will  be  considered,  we  tnink,  by  a  vast  majority, 
even  among  women,  as  scarcely  entitled  to  a  serious  reply. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  indirect  influence  which  women 
possess  as  the  holders  of  property,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  possess  it  only  because  their  possessing  it  cannot  be  pre- 
vented; and  that  the  question  is  not  whether  direct  influence  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  indirect,  but  whether  it  shall  be  superadded. 
It  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  the  possession  of  a  right  to 
vote,  renders  any  one  less  solicitous  to  influence  the  votes  of 
others;  and  it  may  even  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  does 
not  tend  to  an  opposite  effect.  The  man  who  has  no  vote  ab- 
stracts himself  from  political  affairs,  or  views  them,  not  as  an 
agent  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  but  from  a  distance,  as  a  calm 
spectator*  He  is  not  solicited  by  candidates  or  their  friends — he 
is  not  drawn  into  those  scenes  by  which  the  fervour  of  political 
feeling  is  animated  and  renewed  ; — he  views  the  question  at  issue 
dispassionately — and,  if  he  cares  how  others  vote,  his  solicitude  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  a  wish  to  influence  them. 
But  the  man  whose  vote  has  drawn  him  into  the  contest,  and 
made  him  a  partisan,  and  inspired  him  with  that  interest  which 
mere  egotism  will  sufficiently  inspire  in  behalf  of  that  party  to 
which  he  is  committed,  is  less  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
slight  assistance  as  his  own  single  vote  confers ;  and  will  m(M*6 
probably  endeavour  to  exert  some  influence  over  others,  than  he 
who,  not  possessing  a  vote,  is  thereby  warned  to  stand  aloof. 
If,  then,  the  woman  possessing  property  has  a  right  to  vote, 
she  becomes  a  privileged  participator,  in  political  struggles. 
Politics  are  no  longer  out  of  her  province ;  sne  turns  hier  atten- 
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tion  to  party  questions ;  she  is  openly  canvassed  by  the  candi- 
dates ;  she  warmly  adopts  the  cause  of  one  of  them ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whether  her  tenants  vote 
for  A  or  for  B ;  she  has  something  more  to  declare  than  a  mere 
unsanctioned,  unmeaning,  preference ;  she  has  a  vote — and  the 
country  will  know  for  whom  she  gives  it ;  and  she  becomes  per^ 
Bonally  interested  in  the  success  of  him  whom  she  openly  sup- 
ports. It  surely  cannot  be  maintained  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  super-addition  of  direct  influence  will  not  render  the 
temptation  to  exercise  indirect  influence  much  stronger. 

Whether  Ihe  process  of  voting  at  elections  can  ever  be  so 
arranged  as  to  present  nothing  formidable  and  repulsive  to  the 
sensitive  and  retiring  modesty  which  befits  a  woman,  is  a  problem 
which  only  experience  can  effectually  solve,  and  on  whicn  specu* 
lation  is  consequently  unsatisfactory.  But  grant  the  enforcement 
of  order  and  decorum  to  any  conceivable  extent  that  the  best  re- 
gulations can  possibly  effect ;  and  some  degree  of  publicity,  some 
previous  enquiry  respecting  the  qualifications  of  electors,  some 
subsequent  scrutiny  with  respect  to  votes,  must  alwaysbe  admitted, 
for  the  sake  alike  of  the  voters  and  the  candidates.  We  must  ask, 
therefore,  not  whether  the  registration  court  and  the  parliamentary 
committee  ought  to  be  sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  a  woman — 
a  young  unmarried  woman — from  voting,  but  whether  they  may 
not  be  rendered  so.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  every 
contest,  one  of  the  two  contending  parties  would  be  interested  in 
keeping  from  the  poll  each  female  voter  whose  intentions  could 
be  guessed  ;  and  we  fear  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  length 
to  which  ribaldry,  calumny,  and  intimidation  would  be  carried  by 
factious  violence,  to  attain  its  end. 

In  thus  replying  to  the  foregoing  arguments,  we  assume  that  it  is 
never  contemplated  that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  claimed  for 
married  women  during  their  husbands^  lives ;  or  for  unmarried 
Women  living  under  the  protection  of  their  parents.  The  divi* 
sions  which  would  thereby  be  created  in  the  heart  of  families, 
and  the  extensive  injury  consequent  therefrom  to  domestic  peace^ 
are  objections  too  obvious  to  require  discussion.  We  will  suppose 
the  claim  made  wholly  in  behalf  of  widows  and  spinsters,  pos- 
sessing such  property  as  would  confer  a  right  of  voting  on  men. 
These  would  be  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
electors ;  and  the  power  which  they  would  practically  exercise  as 
a  class,  with  respect  to  any  measure  which  might  affect  the  rights 
of  women  as  contra-distinguished  from  those  of  men,  or  as  in 
any  wise  opposed  to  the  latter,  would  be  extremely  slight.  It 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  admit  a  doubt  whether  the  value  of 
the  privilege  is  not  too  slight  to  be  worth  the  claiming. 
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But  let  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  is  substantial 
power,  and  no  mere  shadow  oftrdditional  influence,  which  a  woman 
would  gain  by  such  a  change  ;  and  we  then  ask,  will  the  conse- 
Quent  result  be  an  improvement  in  their  position  ?  We  decidedly 
think  that  it  would  not.  In  all  modern  civilized  communities, 
and  especially  in  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  portion  of  those 
communities,  women  are  treated  by  men  with  peculiar  deference, 
tenderness,  and  courtesy.  Do  they  owe  this  treatment  to  their 
strength  or  to  their  weakness  ?  Undoubtedly  to  the  latter.  The 
deference,  the  tenderness,  the  courtesy  of  man  towards  the  other 
sex,  are  founded  principally  on  the  feeling  that  they  need  his 

Erotection,  and  can  never  question  his  power.  But  let  women 
e  made  ostensibly  powerful ;  let  a  sense  of  competidon  be  intro* 
duced ;  let  man  be  made  to  feel  that  he  must  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive— and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  so  eloquently  described  by  Burke, 
will  speedily  cease ;  and  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  continuance 
of  that  feeling,  to  which  women  can  now  appeal  with  confidence, 
and  which  lends  the  most  essential  charms  to  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  civilized  society.  Women,  as  a  class,  cannot  enjoy,  at 
the  same  time,  the  immunities  of  weakness  and  the  advantages  of 

Sower.  They  may  take  their  stand  upon  the  latter  ground; 
ut,  in  order  to  do  so  with  safety,  they  must  possess  the  power 
which  they  assert.  If  they  assume  only  the  appearcawe  of 
sharing  it  with  man,  and  are  invested  with  a  privilege  which 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  prevents  them  from  using^  for  their 
own  benefit  as  a  clasSy  they  will,  while  mocked  with  the  shadow 
of  authority,  have  excited  a  spirit  of  jealous  opposition,  which 
would  deprive  them  of  those  advantages  which  man  now  yields 
without  reluctance. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  opposing  women's  direct  par- 
ticipation in  political  power  with  men,  we  intend  to  assert  that 
women  ^should  utterly  abstain  from  all  consideration  of  poli- 
tical questions,  and  be  passive  and  indifferent  spectators.  It  is 
right  that  they  should  participate  in  what  concerns  the  vital  in« 
terests  of  the  whole  community  ;  but,  as  is  well  observed  by  the 
authoress  of  Wdman*s  Mission,  they  should  participate  ^  as 
^  99iora/ agents,  as  champions  of  the  right,  in  preference  to  the 
'  expedient.  The  immense  influence  which  they  possess,  will  be 
^  most   beneficial  if  allowed  to  flow   in  its  natural  channels ; 

*  namely,  domestic  ones.     The  political  feelings  of  women  are 

<  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  the  abstract  principles  of  right  and 

•  wrong,  if  they  themselves  are  restrained  from  the  public  ex- 

<  pression  of  them.     Participation  in  scenes  of  popular  emotion, 
^  has   a  natural  tendency  to  warp    conscience   and   overcome 

<  charity.  .  Now,  these  are  the  essence  of  woman's  beneficial  in* 
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'  fluence;  and  every  thing  tending  to  blunt  the  one  and  sour  the 
^  other,  is  sedulously  to  be  avoided      It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 

*  anee  for  men  to  feel,  that  in  consulting  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a 
^  sister,  they  are  appealing  ^om  their  passions  and  prejudices) 

*  and  not  to  them,  as  embodied  in  a  second  self/ 

Some  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  interposition 
of  women  in  political  affairs,  by   the   question — whetner  the 
presence  of  a  female  audience  at  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  be  sanctioned  by  the  assignment  of  places  ex- 
clusively for  ladies.     The  question  is  deprived  of  much  of  the 
interest  with  which  some  would  unite  it,  by  the  unimportance 
of  the  privilege  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer.     If  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  were  occult  mysteries,  and  admission  to 
the  galleries   of  the  House  were   our  sole  means  of  insight 
into  the  arcana  of  legislation,  the  privilege  would,  indeed,  be 
valuable.  But  when  any  one,  on  the  morning  after  a  debate,  can 
read  in  a  newspaper  a  very  full  and  tolerably  correct  report  of 
what,  if  admitted  as  a  stranger,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  heard 
and  understood  less  perfectly  the  preceding  evening,  at  much 
sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  the  refusal  of  admission  to  the 
galleries  of  the  House  is  not  the  refusal  of  political  knowledge  ; 
but  merely  a  refusal  to  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  respecting 
persons,  countenance,  and  gesture — the  dramatic  excitement  of 
'oratory,  and  not  the  information  which  it  is  capable  of  imparting. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  such  admission  is  necessarily  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  political  knowledge.     It  causes  the  individual 
to  regard  the  conflict  of  parties  with  a  livelier  zest ;  but  it  will 
cause  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  more  of  the  orator  and  less 
of  the  subject — to  care  less  for  principles  and  more  for  persons. 
Such  may  not  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  those  who  are  habituated 
to  debates,  and  have  outlived  the  excitement  which  attends  on 
novelty ;  but  these  are  persons,  the  object  of  whose  presence  is 
business  and  not  amusement.    They  who  would  seek  the  gallery 
for  amusement,  would  not  await  this  sobering  process ;  but  would 
no  longer  come  when  the  novelty  had  vanished,  and  excitement 
ceased  to  charm.     It  cannot  be'^denied  that  the  effect  of  a  casual 
attendance  at  debates,  is  to  cause  a  regard  for  persons  rather 
than  for  principles,  and  the  substitution  of  private  partiality  for 
calm  and  comprehensive  judgment — in  short,  the  aggravation  of 
those  very  failings  which  are  always  observable  in  the  politics 
of  women.     Women  who  take  an  interest  in  politics,  are  com- 
monly observed  to  be  keener  and  bitterer  in  their  partizanship 
than  men.    To  make  them  spectators  of  political  conflicts,  would 
be  to  a&^gravate  the  animosity  with  which  thev  are  too  apt 
to  regard  the  opponents  of  their  own  friends ;  ana  the  harmony 
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and  peace  of  society,  which  has  already  too  often  been  disturbed 
hy  political  discord,  would  materially  suffer. 

Our  chief  object  at  present  is  to  consider  this  subject  with' 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of  women,  and  upon  the 
society  of  which  they  form  an  influential  part ;  but  the  proposed' 
innovation  is  to  be  deprecated  also  on  grounds  relating  to  the 
business  of  Parliament,  to  which  we  shall  very  briefly  allude. 
It  is  surely  inadvisable  that  any  thing  should  tend  to  render  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  theatres  for  the  display  of  merely  oma^ 
mental  oratory,  more  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  that  the 
vanity  of  young  members  should  be  tempted  to  encroach  upon 
the  valuable  time  of  the  House,  by  the  presence  of  an  audience 
still  more  interesting  than  even  the  redoubtable  phalanx  of  re- 
porters. We  can  scarcely  anticipate  the  amount  of  the  change 
which,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  constant  and  recognized 
visible  presence  of  women  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  effect 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  debates ;  but  we  believe,  that  though 
it  might  be  sufficiently  slow  to  be  always  imperceptible  at  the  time, 
it  would  not  be  immaterial  in  the  end,  and  that  its  consequence 
would  be  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  discussions  in  those  Houses, 
and  thereby  to  lower  their  character  with  the  country  at  large.  We 
must  also  consider,  not  only  what  the  presence  of  women  might 
cause  to  be  said  out  of  a  desire  for  oratorical  display,  but  what  it 
might  cause  to  be  left  unsaid.  Subjects  must  sometimes  come 
under  discussion,  which  could  not  be  mooted  before  a  female  audi- 
ence without  shocking  that  nice  sense  of  decorum  which  now 
prevails  in  refined  society,  and  which  no  right-minded  person  can 
wish  to  render  less  sensitive.  It  is  true,  that  the  probable  na* 
ture  of  the  debate  may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  knoMrn  before^ 
band,  to  allow  the  usual  occupants  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  the 
opportunity  of  absenting  themselves.  But  this  cannot  always 
be  the  case.  Subjects  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  will  be 
introduced  incidentally  and  unexpectedly.  They  may  be  of 
deep  importance ;  and  such  as  no  fastidious  delicacy  ought  to 
prevent  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  values  as  he  ought  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  his  situation,  and  the  obliga« 
tion  which  rests  upon  him  to  do  his  duty  fearlessly  and  frankly^ 
from  stating  as  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  House,  as  if  his 
words  were  to  be  heard  by  no  ears  but  those  of  men.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  not  right  that  any  one  should  be  subjected  to 
41  piunful  struggle  between  the  refined  and  decorous  feelings  of  a 
British  Gentleman,  and  the  solemn  and  imperative  duties  of  a 
British  Legislator. 

The  wish  expressed  on  behalf  of  women  to  attain  some  influ- 
ence on  legislation,  is  not  altogether  causeless  and  unreasonable. 
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Legislation  has  been  less  friendly  than  Society— and  they  have 
real  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  Grounded  ap- 
parently on  the  assumption,  that  the  interests  of  husband  and 
wife  are  identical,  the  law  either  interposes  too  little  when 
their  interests  are  not  identical ;  or  interposes  harshly  and  unjust- 
ly, and  less  as  a  mediator  than  as  a  partizan»  With  respect  to 
property,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  due  protection  against  the 
effects  of  extravagance  and  vice;  and  the  law  is  impartial  only  in 
its  balance  of  injustice,  and  in  allowing  to  the  culpable  of  either 
sejt  the  most  unbridled  impunity  in  wrong-doing.  The  extrava- 
gant wife  may  contract  debts  for  which  her  husband  may  be  «ent 
to  prison.  The  vicious  husband  of  an  heiress,  whose  friends  or 
legal  advisers  may  have  been  careless  or  inefficient,  and  failed  in 
securing  her  just  rights  by  settlement  previous  to  marriage,  may 
plunge  her  into  utter  ruin  ;  by  squandering,  in  spite  of  her  most 
earnest  remonstrances,  her  patrimony  upon  his  own  pleasures. 
These  are  instances  of  injustice  which  the  existing  law  is  power- 
less to  restrain.  What  should  be  the  remedy,  is  a  nice  and  diffi- 
cult question ;  for  laws  which  affect  the  tenure  of  property,  are 
among  those  which  it  is  least  easy  to  amend.  But  if  impossibility 
cannot  be  pleaded,  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  can  be  no 
valid  objection,  when  the  evil  is  so  great  and  glaring. 

But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  law,  though 
recently  amended,  is  in  our  opinion  still  faulty — cases  to  which 

Eublic  attention  has  been  considerably  drawn,  and  on  which  much 
as  been  forcibly  and  ingeniously  written.  We  allude  to  the 
relative  positions  of  husband  and  wife  in  oases  of  separation ; 
and  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  husband  even  over  infant 
children.  The  conduct  of  the  wife  might  have  been  exemplary, 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  licentious  and  brutal ;  but  if  a  sepa- 
ration ensue,  even  though  caused  exclusively  by  his  vices,  their 
children,  even  in  infancy,  might  be  taken  horn  her^  and  placed 
exclusively  under  his  protection ; — he  might  appoint  his  mistress 
to  supply  her  place  m  taking  care  of  them — and  the  doubly 
injured  wife  and  mother  could  not  see  them  without  his  permis- 
sion. This  was  what  English  law  permitted  till  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  very  statement  of  such  possibilities  in- 
cluded the  strongest  condemnation.  It  was  a  law  which  sinned 
against  the  plainest  ordinances  of  Religion  and  Nature.  Woman 
has  no  holier  duty  than  the  protection  of  her  offspring ;  and  no 
artificial  rules  of  human  law  could  abrogate  with  impunity  the 
paramount  sanctity  and  authority  of  a  law  of  nature.  The  mo- 
ther is  the  natural  protectress  of  the  children  when  they  are 
young,  and  need  her  guidance — she  is  naturally  fitter  to  guide 
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and  cherish  them  than  the  father;  and  no  arguments  founded  on 
the  tenure  of  property  as  established  by  law,  or  the  dependence 
of  the  children. upon  the  father  for  pecuniary  support,  could 
prove  more  than  that  in  that  respect  also  was  the  law  in  fault ; 
and  that  in  that  respect  also  it  ought  to  be  reformed,  as  well  as 
in  that  which  was  the  subject  of  complaint.  A  partial  remedy 
was  applied  by  the  Act  for  the  Custody  of  Infants,  which  was 
passed  in  the  Session  of  1839.  By  that  Act,  a  mother  may  peti- 
tion for  access  to  her  children,  and  (if  they  are  under  seven 
years  of  age)  for  their  delivery  to  her  custody  ;  and  tlie  Judge 
in  Equity  to  whom  she  applies  may^  ^  if  be  shall  see  fit^  ms^e 
order  for  the  access  of  the  petitioner  to  her  children,  ^  at  such 
^  times,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  con* 
^  venient  and  just ; '  or,  with  similar  limitations^  may  deliver 
them  to  her  care. 

Something  has  thus  been  gained  for  mothers ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  still  the  exclusive  custody  and  power  of  preventing 
access,  rests  d.  priori  with  the  husband ;  and  the  wife  has  no 
redress  till,  in  opposition  to  his  usually  ampler  means,  she  has 
obtained  it  by  cosily  litigation  from  the  proverbial  tardiness  of 
a  court  of  equity.  This  Act,  too,  though  it  withholds  (and 
properly)  its  benefit  from  wives  against  whom  adultery  has  been 
proved,  inflicts  no  similar  penalty  upon  the  proved  delinquencies 
of  a  husband. 

Although,  therefore,  the  law  has  been  slightly  reformed,  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  deal  impartially  with  both  sexes.  It  is  not 
yet  cleared  from  the  imputation  of  having  too  much  the  impress 
of  inarCs  legislation,  and  of  favouring  the  father  at  the  expense 
of  the  mother's  rights.  It  does  not  yet  recognize  equality  of 
right  in  the  two  parents.  On  the  contrary,  it  vests  all  authority 
in  the  father,  till  the  mother,  by  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  can 
obtain  a  participation.     This  seems  to  us  unjust. 

Insanity,  imbecility,  or  crime,  duly  proved,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children's  welfare,  deprive  the  mother  of  authority  over  them ; 
and  even  of  that  right  of  access,  which  she  would  use  cmly  for 
their  detriment.  But  nothing  else  should  abrogate  her  rights. 
There  is  no  other  authority  which  ought  to  be  superior  to  hers. 
That  of  the  father  may  be  equal,  (except  during  the  infancy  of 
their  offspring,)  but  never  ought  to  be  superior,  as  long  as  the 
children  are  minors,  and  parental  authority  can  be  enforced.  Our 
present  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
th^  arguments  by  which,  in  Mr  Stevenson's  excellent  pamphlet^ 
and  in  other  recent  publications,  the  details  of  this  question,  on  both 
sides,  have  been  searchingly  and  ingeniously  discussed.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with'stating  broadly  and  sue- 
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Qinctly  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  after  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  and  the  plain  principles  of  immutable 
justice,  which,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  recognized,  in  anjr 
adjustment  of  its  difficulties  that  can  be  generally  deemed 
satisfactoiy  and  equitable. 

If  those  deviations  from  justice  towards  women,  which  at  pre- 
sent deform  the  law  of  England,  were  effectually  corrected,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  demands  for  participation  in  political  power, 
now  made  in  their  behalf,  would  cease ;  and  their  most  zealous 
defenders  would  recognize  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to  remove 
them  from  that  sphere,  in  which  their  influence  may  be  exerted 
most  beneficially  for  themselves  and  others*  '  If  any  thing,* 
says  the  authoress  of  Woman's  Rights  and  Duties^   '  urged  in 

*  behalf  of  women,  tends  ;to  taking  them  out  of  their  true  sphere, 

*  I  wish  that  it  may  be  promptly  and  completely  refuted ;  for 
^  nothing  can  be  for  the  real  good  of  society,  that  is  not  built 

*  upon  nature  and  reason.' — *  The  measure  of  the  rights  of  wo- 

*  men  must  be  sought  for  in  the  real  advantage  of  society  at 

*  large;  it  must  increase  with  their  own  intellectual  and  moral 

*  progress ;  for  the  influence  of  worth  and  intelligence  is  nearly 

*  irresistible.     As  the  peculiar  office  of  man  is  to  govern  and  de- 

*  fend  society,  that  of  women  is  to  spread  virtue,  affection,  and 

*  gentleness  through  it.     She  has  a  direct  interest  in  softening 

*  arid  humanizing  the  other  sex.     Man  is  too  rugged  to  be  even 

*  just  towards  those  whom  he  only  loves,  but  does  not  respect  r 

*  he  is  too  powerful  to  be  swayed  by  those  whom  he  only  re* 

*  spects,  but  does  not  love*     The  empire  of  woman  must  be  won, 

*  not  solely  through  his  sense  of  justice,  but  by  the  grace  and 

*  delicacy,  the  tenderness  and  purity  she  diffuses  through  life; 

*  but  her  rights  will  peither  add  dignity  to  her  social  influence, 

*  nor  bring  practical  security  to  her  domestic  station,  except  as 

*  they  are  found  really  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  oL 

*  society.' 


Art.  IX. — T/ie  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  With  an 
Introduction^  by  George  Darley.  2  vols.  8v.o.  London : 
1840. 

^I^HBSB  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of  excellent  reprints,  upon 
•■■  wbich,  in  our  last  Number,  we  bestowed  a  well-merited  com- 
mendation. In  regard  to  the  new  literary  matter  which  they  pre- 
sent to  us,  .we  have  not  much  to  say.  The  critical  introduction, 
though  crude  and  desultory,  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  worthy 

VOL.  LXXIII,  NO.  CXLVII.  O 
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of  perusal ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  "vmtei^s  observa- 
tions expressed  in  a  style  more  unaffected  and  perspicuous. 

We  assume  the  Dramas  which  bear  the  common  name  of  Beau« 
mont  and  Fletdier,  as  the  text  of  the  observations  we  are  about 
to  make;  but  we  intend  in  these  to  take  a  wider  range  than  would 
suffice,  if  our  sole  purpose  were  the  special  illustration  of  those 
fine  relics  of  our  older  literature.  We  wish  to  consider  thie  plays 
in  qnastion,  principally  as  beinff  the  representatives  of  certain 
qualities  and  tendencies  in  the  CMd  En^hsh  Drama,  which  were 
not  finally  developed  till  after  many  vicissitudes.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  something  as  to  the  general  character  of  that  Dra- 
matic School,  in  which  Shahspeare  was  the  teacher,  and  Beatt- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  like  all  even  of  their  most  illustrious  contem- 
poraries, were  essentially  pupils.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  earlier  history  of  that  school ;  and  we  snail 
then  fix  our  eye  upon  its  revolutions  and  its  progress,  during  those 
opening  twenty-five  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  whicn  were 
the  term  of  Fletcher  s  dramatic  authorship. 

The  golden  age  of  English  dramatic  literature — reckoning 
from  the  earliest  plays  of  iTit  Marlowe  to  the  shutting  up  of  the 
theatres  on  the  Iweaking  out  of  the  Civil  War — ^lasted  for  about 
sixty  years.  A  period  like  this,  embracing  two  generations, 
could  not  but  have  produced  many  changes ;  and  such  a  period, 
in  an  age  like  that  in  which  it  occurred,^  promised  changes  even 
more  rapid  and  extensive  than  those  which  would  have  appeared 
in  times  less^  fervid  and  animated.  The  changes  that  did  take 
•place  were  very  remarkable.  They  embraced  revolutions  in  the 
nistory  of  the  English  drama,  equally  striking  with  those  which 
distinguished^  a  period  not  much  longer  in  the  dramatic  history 
of  ancient  G^feece. 

In  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  tragedy  of 
^schylus  and  the  latest  of  Euripides,  the  serious  drama  pf  At- 
tica passed  from  rude  and  imperfect  strength  to  the  perfection  of 
art,  and  thence  to  the  first  step  on  the  road  towards  corruption. 
Genius  reigned  throughout  the  whole  of  that  glorious  era ;  but 
it  was,  as  it  always  is,  a  tributary  power,  paying  homage  to 
several  controlling  influences,  -ffischylus  was  cramped  by  techni- 

•  cal  inexperience  and  misapprehension ;  Euripides  was  seduced 
by  false  taste  and  unsound  philosophy ;  but  Sophocles,  placed 
in  a  situiation  more  favourable  than  either,  and  endowed  with 
mental  qualities  more  harmoniously  balanced,  was  able  to  wort 

*  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  td  bestow  upon  his  country  dramas 
-  worthy  in  a4l  respects  ofbeing  esteemed  masterpieces  of  the  art. 

So^as  it  with  the  drama  of  England.     Its  histon/*  begins  wiA 
V  Marlowe,  w^d  ends  wilh  Shiriey .    The  one  vras  the  father  and 
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toycher  of  the  ari :  dm  other  was  the  latt  man  who  ckserved  to 
be  ealled  his  descendant  and  disciple.  Shakspeare  stood  between 
tbo  two  extremes,  but  greatly  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the 
lattery  m  ttOMr  a»  well  as  iq  spirit.  His  earliest  extant  works  were 
oomposed  within  a  short  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  period ; 
his  latest  nearly  diirty  years  before  its  dme*  His  dramas  we  con 
admire,  and  in  some  d^ree  confprehend,  wttfaont  reference  to  his 
fiitnattoii :  they  are  possessions  of  and  for  all  times.  But  tven  m 
regard  to  them  our  comprehension  is  not  sufficiently  full,  our  Teve« 
reoce  not  sufficiently  intelligent,  uptil  we  have  beeome  fsmiliar 
with  the  poet's  relations  towards  all  the  leading  drasiatists  of  the 
time^-those  bom  whom  he  learned,  those  with  whom  be  labour- 
ed, those  who  were  pupils  in  his  school.  ¥o3t  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  minor  dnuaatic  poetsi  a  similar  line  of  s^y  is  yet  more 
doarable. 

^  It  k  tme  tiiat^  even  as  to  Shidcspeare  himself  this  species  of 
Idfterieat  criticism  is  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  but  these 
are  tenfold  more  formidable  wh^i  the  enquiry  is  instituted  in 
regard  to  the  otiier  dramatists.  As  to  all  of  them,  however,  the 
OMtades  are  now  much  less  than  they  once  were.  Our  antiquar 
ries  have  been  industrious ;  many  of  our  critics  have  been  intelli- 
gent«  The  position  of  Shak^are  with  reference  to  his  prede- 
cessors— which  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  investigation 
— ^is  now  understood  infinitely  better  tnan  it  was :  our  knowledge 
of  his  position  with  reference  to  his  contemporaries  and  sucoes- 
•sors,  has  also  been  improved,  though  less  materially.  The  reci- 
pro^il  relations  of  the  leading  men  among  the  minor  dramatists^ 
ean  never  be  so  fully  comprehended ;  because  we  can  never  ac- 
quire for  this  purpose  the  same  wealth  of  materials  which  is  at  our 
command  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  works.  But  fa^e 
also  very  much  has  been  effected. 

The  dramatic  literature  to  which  England  gave  birth  during 
the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  recognised  l>y  universal  con- 
seat  as  the  normal  specimen  of  the.  Modern  or  Romantic  drama*— 
the  antithesis  of  the  Antique  or  Classieal.  Each  of  these  drama- 
tic schools  possessed  qualities  fitting  it  for  holdkig  up  to  the  age 
which  it  addressed  its  own  poetic  image;  tfaerefete  each  became 
in  its  turn  the  organ  of  expression  for  national  imagination  and 
sentiment  Each  arose  in  a  fortuoMe  time,  when  language  was 
Able  to  do  its  bidding — when  the  character  of  the  peo^  furnish- 
ed fit  materials — ^when  ihe  adventurous  cast  of  general  thought 
juid  feeling  breadied  lofty  ins{»ration ;  therefore  each  attained  a 
literary  e]^eUence,  wfaidi  gives  it  a  value  for  generations  far  dis- 
itcat  from  its  own.  The  genera  ure  as  widely  dbomilar  as  it  was 
poasibb  for  tiiemtobe,if  they  were  to  retaia  the  coflomoa  essence 
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of  tbe  dramatic  class ;  but  each  holds  the  highest  place  ia  the 
l^enus  to  \i^hich  it  belongs*  Of  that  antique  life,  of  which 
ancient  Greece  was  the  noblest  example,  simplicity  was  the  dis* 
tinctive  characteristic.  In  systems  of  polity,  in  arrangements  oi 
society,  in  forms  and  tones  of  literature,  the  same  principle  predo* 
minated*  The  fact  is  no  theme  for  praise,  but  the  consequence 
of  a  necessary  imperfection*  The  whole  development  of  the 
ancient  world,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political,  was  partial 
and  one-sided.  A  few  elements  were  taken  up,  which  bore  a 
dose  analogy  to  each  other ;  all  other  elements  were  unknown^ 
or  wilfully  overlooked.  The  task  of  modern  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  of  uniting  into  one  harmonious  whole,  elements 
which  are  infinitely  numerous  and  essentially  dissimilar. 

The  Attic  drama  and  the  old  drama  of  England^  became  re* 
spectively  the  representatives  of  these  two  aspects  of  life  and 
intellect.  Both  sprang  out  of  sources  which  favoured  the  natural 
tendency  of  each ;  but  unless  these  tendencies  had  pre-existed^ 
the  sources  would  not  have  exercised  any  such  influence.  The 
drama  would  either  have  been  derived  from  other  roots,  or  the 
accidental  circumstances  attending  its  derivation  would  have 
been  overruled  by  other  and  stronger  principles. 

But  an  historical  survey  of  the  Grecian  drama  and  the  old 
English^  in  connexion  with  each  otber^  teaches  us  one  very  curious 
lesson,  which  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  two  kinds  is 
apt  to  conceal  from  our  view.  We  have  learned  long  ago  to 
admit,  that  each  of  the  kinds  was  the  best  for  its  purposes.  We 
do  not  always  perceive  so  readily,  that  each  of  the  kinds  is  in  it^ 
self  imperfect,  and  that  the  inventors  of  each  show  in  their  works 
a  consciousness  of  this  imperfection.  These  two  forms  of  the 
drama  are  extremes.  The  history  of  each  exhibits  a  frequent 
striving  towards  an  approximation  to  the  other.  The  classical 
drama  makes  repeated  efforts  towards  complication ;  the  modern 
drama  makes  repeated  efforts  towards  the  antique  simplicity. 
The  proof  of  these  assertions  rests  upon  facts  which,  separately, 
.  are  familiar  to  all  attentive  students,  but  which  few  are  accustomed 
to  regard  in  combination. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  analyse  the  Greek 
drama,  either  speculatively  as  to  its  essence,  or  historically  as  to 
the  changes  which  it  underwent ;  but  we  may  hastily  enumerate 
the  principal  of  those  circumstances  by  which  it  evinced  this 
quasi-rbmantic  tendency.  Some  of  them  are  inherent  in  the 
torm  of  the  classic  drama ;  and  among  these  the  foremost  place 
belongs  to  the  Chorus.  For  we  must  confess  it  has  often  struck 
us  as  not  a  little  odd,  that  the  admirers  of  the  Hellenic  simpli- 
city should  so  seldom  recollect  how  their  simple  and  classical 
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drama  is  really  a  poem,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  referred  to 
any  one  of  the  leading  classes  of  poetical  composition— a  poem 
which  to  its  dramatic  element  adds  the  lyrical — an  elemient  hardly 
by  any  skill  capable  of  being  harmonized  with  the  former,  and 
in  fact  never  harmonized  with  it  except  in  the  works  of  one  of 
the  Greek  dramatists.  But  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  further 
the  train  of  speculation  which  mi&^ht  be  thus  suggested.  We 
pass  to  those  circumstances  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  classical 
dramatists,  after  emancipation,  are  but  occasionaL  These  are 
seen  most  distinctly  in  ^schylus ;  they  are  rare  in  Sophocles, 
the  greatest  master  of  the  ancient  art ;  in  Euripides  they  re-ap« 
pear  in  an  altered  form.  There  is  none  of  the  three  who  does 
not  sometimes  disregard  the  unities.  The  instances  of  disre* 
gard  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire specification.  But  we  are  less  accustomed  toobserve  the  fact, 
tnat  the  unity  of  action  itself  is,  in  some  cases,  taken  very  easily* 
In  regard  to  ^schylus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  ever  aimed  at 
any  such  unity,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  un- 
derstood. In  the  Trilogy^  or  series  of  three  connected  dramas, 
which  was  the  usual,  perhaps  the  invariable  form  of  his  works, 
no  such  unity  could  properly  have  place.  The  three  dramas 
were  intended  to  form  one  grand  spectacle,  represented  in  one 
day.  Their  story  was  incomplete  till  the  last  play  of  the  three 
had  reached  its  catastrophe.  Oar  only  extant  example,  indeed, 
is  the  Orestean  Trilogy ;  but  the  '  Prometheus  Bound,'  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  antique  dramas,  is  clearly  proved, 
both  by  historical  evidence  and  by  its  own  nature,  to  have 
been  but  one  part  of  a  similar  series ;  and  it  is  equally  plain, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of 
such  works  as  the  '  Suppliants/  At  least  those  who  insist  upon 
regarding  this  play  and  the  *  Prometheus  *  as  properly  dramas  by 
theniselves,  would  require  to  show,  more  convincingly  than  any 
one  has  yet  shown,  wherein  consists  their  substantive  unity  of 
dramatic  action.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  Sophocles 
ever  composed  Trihgies;  but  the  two  best  of  his  surviving  works 
show  an  obedience  to  the  same  principle.  The  *  CEdipus  King,' 
the  most  nearly  faultless  of  all  antique  dramas  in  the  construe-* 
tion  of  its  plot,  and  absolute  in  its  adherence  to  all  the  mechani- 
cal rules  of  the  unities,  closes  in  a  depth  of  gloomy  despair — 
which  is  appalling,  nay  revolting,  even  to  modern  readers,  and 
must  have  weighed  with  infinitely  greater  force  upon  the  minds 
of  its  Grecian  readers  or  spectators.  There  needed  a  dramatics 
epilogue  to  harmonize  the  tragic  passion  with  the  beautiful  of 
art ;  and  such  an  epilogue  was  furnished  in  the  solemnly  touch- 
ing '  CEdipus  at  Colonos ; ' — a  piece,  be  it  observed,  wnich  has 
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really  no  proper  dramatic  action  Wbaiever — a  piece  wbicB^  if  if  e 
regard  it  byitself,  is  as  faulty  as  its  parallel  and  models  tbft 
'IkCTi^  of  J^diykui.  Kbwy  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the 
plays  of  £uri{^c8»  in  most  of  which  the  design  is  grossly  faulty^ 
we  are  thus  carried  to  a  point  which  few  of  U9>  in  reftectug  upon 
the  OteciaB  dramatic  rules>  expect  to  reach.  In  the  principle  of 
the  Tribfff  of  JEschylus,  we  nave  an  analogical  resemblaiice  to^ 
the  priadde  of  Shakspeare's  historieal  plays*  The  three  patM 
of  Henry  VI.  are  an  English  Trilogy  ; — a  series  of  dramas  wnicb, 
although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mu^ 
tnal  relation^  and  are  but  pacts  of  one  historical  wd  poetic  ptc«^ 
lure*  No  daabt,  the  three  parts  of  the  extant  Greek  liriioffy  on 
die  one  band,  Mid  those  of  Shakspeare's  Triloffy  on  the  otfaer^ 
are  distinc uished  from  each  other  by  remarkaUe  £fferences ;  aad* 
in  partieuTar,  we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  <jiiestion  the  fiscl^ 
that  the  English  plays  are  greatly  looser  in  the  mechanical  part 
el  their  structure,  than  are  ttiose  ancient  pieces  to  which  we  com-'^ 
pare  theim  But  the  truth  upon  which  we  insist,  stands  in  sptte  of 
such  differences*  iEschylus,  and  to  some  extent  Sophodes, 
erery  where  appear  as  guided  by  the  same  broad  and  lofty  i<ka 
which  guided  Snakspeare  as  to  the  purposes  c^  the  seri^is  dram^u 
Confined  within  certain  convenUonal  limits  in  the  construction 
of  each  drama,  they  strive  to  overcome  the  obstacle  by  compo^ 
^ng  works  whidi,  though  substantively  separate  in  form,  yet 
must  be  considered  as  being  in  spirit  parts  of  one  complicated 
whole*  We  would  wiUingly  say  something  also  as  to  the  deyifr* 
tions  that  occur  repeatedly  in  Etttipides,  and  in  Sophocles  too» 
(diough  more  rarefy,)  from  the  rule  of  die  ancient  stage,  which 
commanded  the  stnct  separation  of  the  tragic  from  t£e  comie« 
But  we  mxM  bastas  to  our  own  native  drama^  from  which  we 
have  already  made  too  wide  an  excursi<m.. 

We  have  said  that  neither  the  aneieat  drama,  nor  the  modenv 
was  developed  in  its  eventual  direction  without  repeated  struggles 
tending  the  opposite  way.  Of  the  old  English  drama  this  is  more 
emphatically  true  than  it  is  of  die  Greek;  its  whole  history 
illustrates  the  fact ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  employments  suggested  to  the  mind  by  a  syste^ 
matic  study  of  its  monuments.  The  dramatic  school,  of  which 
Shakspeare  is  the  Aiefy  differs  from  the  antique  both  in  its  forna 
and  in  its  spirit*  In  both  respecte  the  whole  period,  from  Mar- 
lowe to  Shirley,  exhibits  a  continual  and  curiously  perplexed 
series  of  revolutions.  The  dissimilarities  are  so  great  betweenr 
different  writers,  add  even  between  different  w<ffks  from  the  same 
pen,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  make  any  correct  classifica- 
tion ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fistct,  that,  with  the 
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tendencies  towards  the  one  or  the  other  extreme  in  form^  (the 
classical  or  the  irregular,)  there  were  usually  united  other  ten- 
dencies, which  either  co-operated  with  these  or  resisted  them.  Of 
all  these  conflicting  tendencies,  so  far  as  they  are  reconcilable 
with  the  highest  pdnciples  of  the  art»  there  is  none  that  might 
not  be  illustrated  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare  alone.  We  should 
find  in  him  the  widest  deviation  from  the  formal  unities ;  and  an 
adherence  to  them  as  close  as  in  any  of  the  Grecian  plays,  except 
the  *  CEklipus  *  and  one  or  two  others ;  for  such  extremes  are 
suffudently  represented  by  the  *  Winter^s  Tale'  or  the  Historical 
Dramas  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  *  Othello*  or  the  '  Tempest'  on 
the  other.  We  should  find  in  turn  the  most  complex  union  of  the 
comic  with  the  tragic,  like  that  which,  io  ^  Iicar'  and  '  Hamlet,* 
proves,  more  than  any  thing  he  ever  did^  his  unapproachable 
mastery  over  his  art;  and  we  should  find  in  him  also,  as  in 
^  Macbeth,'  the  most  resolute  avoidance  of  all  that  could  mar  the 
solemnity  of  the  tra£;ic  impression.  But  it  is  our  wish  at  present 
rather  to  illustrate  these  and  other  dissimilarities  from  the  works 
of  the  minor  dramatists ;  till  we  react  Beaumont  and  Iletcher, 
upon  whom  our  attention  is  particularly  fixed. 

For  our  present  purpose,  not  less  than  for  a  general  compre- 
hension of  the  history  of  our  ancient  dranut,  it  inay  be  convement 
to  consider  the  whole  era  of  its  bloom  as  divided  into  four  neriods* 
Of  course,  all  these  run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees^ 
and  neither  the  times  nor  the  men  can  be  accuratelv  separated! 
But,  when  we  regard  the  revolutions  of  our  dramatic  literature 
from  a  commanding  point  of  view,  we  shall  discover  that  its 
stages  may  be  most  justly  classed  by  this  fourfold  division ;  and 
we  shall  easily  find  works  adequate  to  represent  the  leading  t^ha* 
racteristics  of  each. 

The  first  of  the  four  periods  may  be  set  down  as  extending 
from  the  earliest  plays  of  Marlowe,  to  the  disappearance  of  him  and 
his  associates  shortly  after  1590.  To  this  age  belong  Marlowe, 
Greene.  Peel^  I-yly>  Kyd,  Lodge,  Nash — and  Shakspeare  him- 
self in  his  early  manhood.  The  second  period  will  extend  from  about 
1592  or  1593  to  1600  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  among  Shakspeare's  characteristic  works,  till  the  time 
when  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  other  dramatists  had  become 
general  and  decisive.  In  this  short  period  Shakspeare  stands 
almost  alone.  At  all  events,  he  is  the  only  representative  of 
that  state  of  the  drama  which  we  wish  to  indicate  as  then  pre- 
valent. The  few  other  writers,  whose  works  we  can  refer  to  these 
years,  are  either  pupils  of  the  old  schools,  or  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  the  great  master.  The  third  period  is  the 
longest  of  all,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  diversified  in  its 
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efforts,  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  analyse  or  understand.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  running  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  1625,  the  year  of  Fletcher's  death.  The  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury thus  bounded,  gave  birth  to  a  greater  number  of  works  of 
genius,  than  any  period  of  the  same  length  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  literature  ;  and  there  is  not,  in  all  that  history,  any  age 
that  can  rival  in  absolute  excellence  the  greatest  of  the  master- 
pieces then  produced,     Shakspeare,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
Twras  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  time  ;  the  second  place  belongs  un- 
questionably to  Jonson  and  Fletcher ;  but  around  these  illustrious 
minds  were  grouped  others,  to  whom,  in  no  other  age  of  our  in- 
tellectual annals,  could  it  have  happened  that  they  should  occupy 
any  place  short  of  the  first.     In  the  group  thus  overshadowed, 
stana,  besides  meaner  men,  Webster  and  Middleton,  Marston 
and  Chapman,  Heywood,  Dehker,  and  Rowley.     The  twenty 
years  which  make  up  the  last  period  in  our  golden  age  of  the 
drama,  show  us,  of  course  during  their  earlier  portion,  a  few  of 
the  same  names  wliich  had  adorned  the  time  iipmediately  pre-^ 
eeding.     But  new  names  become  conspicuous,  which  till  tnen 
were  comparatively  obscure,  or  altogether  unknown.    Massinger 
and  Ford,  now  appearing  in  full  strength,  lead  the  van;  and  they  ^ 
are  followed  by  Shirley ;  while  no  discredit  is  done  to  these  by  * 
their  association  with  such  men  as  Brome,  Cartwright,  May,,  or 
even  Randolph  and  Nabbes. 

Though  we  had  a  volum^  at  command,  instead  of  a  few  pages, 
we  should  hesitate  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  thus 
parked  out  and  divided.  Our  eye,  too^  is  fixed  particularly  upon 
ihe  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  On  the  earlier  stages  of  the  drama,  we  mean  to  re- 
jnark  no  further  than  as  their  peculiarities  are  illustrative  of  the 
period  we  have  specially  in  view ;  and,  even  in  regard  to  it,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  nearly  to  exhaust  our  matenals.  On  the 
last  period  we  cannot  enter  at  all. 

The  character  of  the  period  which  we  have  set  down  as  the 
earliest,  may  be  adequately  understood  if  we  select  three  writersr 
as  the  representatives — Marlowe,  Greene,  and  the  author  of 
the  *  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.'  We  ourselves  believe  that  these 
three  plays,  in  all  their  shapes,  were  written  by  Shakspeare; 
but  we  care  not  at  present  whether  this  be  admitted  or  not.  In 
this  triumvirate,  then,  Marlowe  represents  a  species  of  tragedy, 
serious  and  solemn  in  purpose — ^lofty  and  energetic  in  passioh  and 
character,  to  a  degree  which  a  single  step  further  would  convert 
into  monstrosity — pompously  poetical  in  diction  to  (or,  perhaps, 
beyond)  the  utmost  limits  admissible  in  the  drama.  Greene  is 
the  teacher  in  a  different  school.     His  strength  lies  in  the  loose 
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-legendary  play,  irregular  to  excess  in  its  form,  and  in  its  spirit 
bearing  a  close  analogy  to  several  classes  of  the  metrical  romances. 
His  works  have  more  of  the  popular  stamp  than  Marlowe's ;  and 
their  manner  r^uired  but  a.  stronger  genius  for  its  development, 
to  have  impelled  the  drama  powerfully  in  their  own  direction* 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  lesson  they  taught  was  not  forgot* 
ten.  The  *  Henry  VL*  stands  as  the  earliest  series  of  plays 
^hich  we  can  rctcognise  as  adequately  representing  the  simplest 
form  of  the  historical  draina ;  for  neither  Peele's  *  Edward  I.,' 
nor  even  Marlowe's  ^  Edward  11./  come  up  to  the  conception  of 
the  class*  Both  were  the  attempts  of  beginners :  this  was  the 
first  work  which  showed  real  mastery.      • 

All  the  three  classes  of  dramas  which  have  thus  been  described, 
were  decidedly  anti-classicaL  -  All  of  them  abjured  the  formal 
unities.  AH  of  them  sturdily  proclaimed  themselves  descendants 
t)f  that  Titanic  race  of  dramas  which,  some  centuries  earlier,  had 
given  birth  to  the  Chester,  Widkirk,  and  Coventry  Miracle-playSi 
divided  into  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acts  ;  and  carrying  down  their 
«tory  from  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Attempts 
had  indeed  been  made  to  turn  the  drama  into  a  classical  channel. 
'But  what  could  Gascdyne  and  Wilmot  do  against  Marlowe  and 
the  feelings  of  a  nation  ?  What  chance  of  success  would  Tom 
Thumb  have  had  in  a  war  against,  the  giants  ? 

But  the  giants  themselves  were  next  overthrown,  and  Zeus^ 
the  god  of  order  and  beauty,  reigned  in  their  stead.  The  dra- 
matic forms,  the  dramatic  pictures,  the  dramatic  experience  of 
the  first  period,  became  the  source  of  the  irresistible  strength,  the 
consummate  skill,  with  which  Shakspeare  ruled  over  the  second. 
The  Historical  Drama  rose  into  life  under  his  hands — an  image 
before  which  all  men,  unbidden,  bowed  down  and  worshipped.  But 
the  image  was  as  complex  in  its  structure  as  the  chryselephantine 
statues  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Shakspeare's  Historical  Drama, 
when  it  had  reached  its  complete  development,  swept  within  its 
vdrtex  accessaries  from  all  other  sorts  of  the  dramatic  poem  already 
invented,  either  by  its  author  or  his  predecessors.  The  con- 
struction of  such  dramas  as  *  Henry  IV.,*  or  even  *  Richard  III.,' 
implied  the  previous  elevation  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  to  a 
heii^ht  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  they  had  not  nearly  reached. 
This  rise  had  now  taken  place.  In  *  Romeo  and  Juliet'  there  had 
beeti  given  to  the  stage  a  serious  drama,  exhibiting,  with  remark- 
able effect,  the  characteristics  which  could  be  imparted  to  Tragedy 
formed  upon  the  mixed  model ;  and  before  the  end  of  this  period 
there  had  been  composed  all  Shakspeare's  comedies,  except  one 
of  the  least  successful  in  the  list.  We  cannot  pause  to  illustrate 
Shakspeare  specially ;  but  one  or  two  points,  bearing  upon  the 
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ooticed«  AffiODg  all  die  wftdcs  of  his  which  belong  to  this  pe- 
idods  (which,  on  a  i^smm  occasion  we  consid^ed  as  his  second 
sti^e,)  Bone  cm  be  referred  to  any  of  the  three  classes  into 
whieh  v^  have  divided  the  leading  dramas  of  the  preceding  era. 
,The  pure  tragedy  which  Marlow  had  sometimes  written— the 
mixea  dramatic  legend  of  Greene — the  serious  historical  play,  free 
from  all  intermixture  of  the  comic — were  alike  thrown  aside^  as 
forms  which  mittt  not  be  allowed  to  cramp  the  flight  of  his  expan- 
sive genius.  It  is  especially  curious,  also,  to  remark,  that  the 
spedes  of  draina^  whicn  Shakspewre  took  up  most  earnestly  in  his 
earliest  time  of  perfecCstrengUi,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  shape 
never  since  surpassed,  was  precisely  the  species  which,  till  his 
time,  had  been  most  neglected.  If  he  had  duMen  to  undertake 
the  improvement  of  the  tragic  poem — the  tads  of  breathing  iuto 
it  his  own  Ustorie  and  poetical  life— -be  would  have  £oum  in- 
finite assistance  in  that  which  had  been  previously  done.  The 
stones  were  not  only  gathered,  but  4:ut ;  the  lower  story  of  the 
bttildii^  was  alreadv  erected.  But  after  a  single  attempt,  su^- 
fident  to  show  that  he  could  have  performed  the  task,  (or,  pex^ 
haps,  sufficient  in  itself  to  rank  as  a  full  performaaco  of  it,)  he 
turned  carelessly  aside  from  tragedy,  like  an  athletic  champion  who 
throws  down  a  quoit  not  heavy  enough  for  his  arm.  He  set  him- 
self to  create  pure  Comedy ; — a  species  of  dramatic  poem  which 
we  may  safely  maintain  to  have  had  no  existence  in  E^land  tMl 
he  liad  hand  upon  its  materials.  In  regard  to  TriM^edyy  it  is  not 
true  that  Shaksfieare  ^  found  not,  but  created  first  we  stage.'  In 
regard  even  to  the  historical  play,  the  assertion  may  plausibly 
be  questioned  :  Peele  might  claim  to  share  the  honour  with  him, 

Xn  grounds  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  sculptors  of  tiie 
ina  marbles  miffht  have  contested  against  Phidias  the  glory 
of  having  conceived  the  figures  of  the  Parthenon.  But  in  regard 
to  comedy,  the  assertion  is  strictly  true.  There  Shakspeare  had 
no  teacher,  no  helper,  no  c<»npetitor.  There  existed  in  our  tongue 
no  poem  which  deserved  the  name,  till  Ben  Jonson  a|^aredy 
himself  Shakspeare's  eldest  and  w<»thiest  pupil. 

Now,  however,  we  pass  to  our  third  period.  The  aspect  of 
the  scene  is  changed.  BefcNre  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceaturyt 
the  English  drama  had  been  fully  formed ;  and  several  pieces 
iii4iich  are  Still  the  pride  of  the  art,  had  been  already  given  to 
the  world.  The  spell  had  already  begun  to  work,  which,  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  longer,  continued  its  operation  both  upon 
the  people  and  upon  the  poets ;  making  the  drama  the  favourite 
vehieleof  public  sentiment,  and  enticing  into  its  serviceall  the  finest 
intellects  of  the  time.    The  fact  to  which  we  have  last  alluded^  is 
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of  ^be  nest  cKsiAscthreivliidi  the  literature  of  tlmt  »repf  events. 
The  drama  was  all  in  all :  every  oth^  walk  of  the  poetical  art  was 
deserted  in  favour  of  it.  .  The  chiirahry  and  romance  of  narrative 
poetrr  had  died  with  Spenser ;  for  that  exquisite  poet  had  1^ 
na  iokeiiior  w^thy  to  bear  his  name»  The  satirical  poem»  sue- 
oessfoMy  as  it  waa  cultivated,  had  never  attained,  ana  from  the 
impitffectioB  <rf  its  form  never  could  have  atiUdaed,  a  leading 
plaee  hi  the  aepublie  of  lettns*  Lyrical  poetry  was  a  plant  too 
ddieate  to  floiuish  in  that  bracing  ctimate  ;*-*4t  was  a  nectar  for 
the  evfp  of  Ae  gods,  in  which  eager  and  energetic  men  discovered 
no  savour.  The  epic  had  been  mtroduoed  to  the  nation  in  spirit^ 
ed  tiantli^oas  of  the  classics  ;  but  it  likewise  failed  to  find  pupils* 
Its  ponderous  and  majestic  march  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  tfaundermg  tramp  with  which  the  drama  humea  alo0g  to 
victory- 

In  short,  all  the  peetical  minds  of  the  nation  turned  to  the 
drama.  ^1  men  wrote  plays  wbo  could  write  at  all :  many 
wirote  undifferest  plays  who  might  haTe  attained  eminent  success 
in  other  depiartments  of  poetry ;  and  even  in  regard  to  some  of 
tiiose  whose  dramatic  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  and 
pleasing  relics  of  the  age,  we  shall  be  able  ta  account  for 
much  that  is  anomalous  and  imperfect,  if  we  keep  this  fact  clfi»^ 
tine^  in  view»  Sereral  dramatic  writers  of  no  mean  name,  ware 
men  whose  pa^k  turn  lay  originally  in  a  diierent  direction ;  and 
that  which  is  dramaUe  in  thdr  genius,  was  but  an  impulse  super* 
induced  upon  their  minds  by  high  example,  and  the  excitement 
of  uniweisal  feeling*  But  this  holds  most  emphatically  with 
n^;ard  to  that  last  dramatic  age,  which  we  daU  not,  in  these 
OMervation%  be  able  to  veach. 

In  reference  to  its  ^ect  upon  the  minds  of  the  dramatists  at 
large^  the  short  period  duriw  which  Shdispeare  stood  alone,  had 
res^nUed  the  gathering  of  &e  waters  of  a  river  behind  a  strmig 
embankment.  Their  course  was  checked ;  the  flood  rose  steadily 
iSSk  it  broke  down  the  mound ;  and  then  the  torrent  deluged  the 
whole  pkin,  not  only  pouring  along  the  former  bed  of  the  stream, 
but  carving  out  new  channels  for  itself,  and  filling  old  ones 
which  bad  long  heen  lefi  dry.  In  other  words,  the  aspect  of  the 
drama,  for  manv  years  after  1600,  presented  phenomena  which 
may  be  accuratriy  enough  reduced  to  three  classes ; — first,  essen- 
tial imitations  of  Shakspeare;  secondly,  attempts  to  form  new 
sch<wh  oiitof  the  elements  furnished  by  him;  thirdly,  returns  to 
tibe  older  forms  and  ideas,  or  aideavours  to  maintain  these  still  in 
use  and  favour.  Of  die  .first  of  these  directions  taken  by  the 
diama^  instances  innumerable  are  furnished  in  the  works  of  the 
time.     Shakspeare  had  struck  a  string  which  still  vibrated ;  and 
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all  notes  wbich  other  poets  toucbed,  required  to  be  in  the  some 
key,  else  the  effect  was  discord.  But  the  closest  among  all  the 
endeavours  to  prolong  the  music  of  the  master's  song,  are  to  be 
found  in  some  works,  especially  early  works,  of  Fletcher  and  his 
tissociate.  In  the 'attempt  to  found  new  schools  of  die  drama, 
deviating  from  Shakspeare*s,  yet  (consciously  os  not)  founded  in 
^sentials  upon  his,  the  great  leaders  were  Jonson  and  Fletchen 
The  former  worked  systematically^  {Hroceeding  towards  one  fixed 
laim  ;  the  latter  worked  at  random,  with  inconstancy  and  incohe- 
rence ;  but  both  were  active  in  the  endeavour  to  strike  out  new 
paths.  In  this  endeavour,  the  next  place  after  them  bdongs  to 
Webster  and  Middleton  ;  writers  whose  tendencies,  very  d^er* 
ent  from  theirs,  we  cannot  pause  to  illustrate.  In  the  restoration 
or  sustaining  of  older  species  of  the  drama,  there  were  many 
adventurers ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  who  are  better  calculated 
to  represent  the  ruling  spirit  of  such  attempts,  than  Heywood 
and  Dekker  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chapman  on  the  other. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  several  poets  who  headed  these  at« 
tempts,  are  facts  calculated  to  throw  no  inconsiderable  light  upon 
their  literary  history.  Jonson  was  younger  than  Shakspeare  by 
ten  years,  Fletcher  by  twelve,  Beaumont  by  twenty-two.  Midp- 
dleton,  Webster,  and  Dekker,  were  about  the  same  ap^e  as  Jonson 
and  Fletcher.  Heywood  and  Chapman  were  a  ffoodmany  years 
older ;  Heywood  probably  being  not  younger  l£an  Shakspeue, 
and  Chapman  ten  or  eleven  years  his  senior. 

We  are  aware,  that  by  many  who  are  tolerably  fiimiliar  mth 
the  old  English  drama,  the  distinctions  which  we  thus  wish  to 
establish,  will  be  regarded  as  altogether  imaginary.  Nor  do  we 
mean  either  to  assert  that  these  distinctions  will  be  found  univer- 
tolly  to  pervade  the  writing  of  the  dramatbts  in  question,  (except 
Jonson,)  or  to  deny  that  m  many  most  important  respects  there 
runs  through  all  the  dramatic  poetry  of  that  age  a  remarkable 
similarity.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  would  say  of  all  the  old  dra- 
matists, (Jonson,  as  before,  being  excepted,)  what  we  have  already 
in  substance  said  of  Fletcher.  The  poetic  temperament  was 
stronger  in  them  than  the  poetic  intellect ;  they  were  too  exclu- 
sively poets,  too  little  poetical  artists — a  title  which  belongs  to 
none  among  them  except  ^rare  Ben'  alone:  most  of  them  were 
poor  men ;  almost  all  of  them  were  hasty  writers ;  all  of  them 
were  constant  frequenters  of  the  theatres,  and  living  in  a  kind  of 
world  behind  the  scenes,  (if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase  in  spei^^ 
ing  of  the  stage  before  the  Restoration.)  During  the  first  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  the  sue« 
eessive  appearance  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  masterpieces  was*  per- 
haps, enough  to  determine  tne  tone  of  the  dramatic  literature  for 
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months ;  or  till  a  new  work  of  genius  changed  the  direction  of  the 
impulse.  This  is  an  enquiry,  no  doubt,  which  we  cannot  follow 
out;  but  if  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an  adjusted 
chronology  of  the  drama,  we  should  discover,  beyond  all  ques* 
tion,  innumerable  analogies  of  this  sort  even  more  interesting 
than  those  which  connect  ^  Philaster'  with  ^  Hamlet,'  and  ^  Th& 
^  Double  Marriage'  with  ^Julius  Caesar/  The  thoughts  and 
images  of  Shakspeare's  works  overhung  the  dramatic  paradise 
like  gorgeous  clouds,  tinging  every  fountain  at  which  the  minor 
poets  stooped  to  lave  their  brows*  And  again,  as  to  the  general 
similarity  which  pervades  the  whole  of  our  old  dramatic  litera* 
ture,  this  is  in  some  measure  to  be  referred  to  the  same  causes ; 
but  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  community  of  enthusi- 
astic feeling  that  formed  the  main  source  of  all  the  poetic  inspi-* 
ration.  That  enthusiasm  would  not,  but  for  Shakspeare,  have 
burned  so  clearly  and  brightly ;  but  the  fuel  lay  all  around,  and 
the  conflagration  clothed  itself  in  colours  which  were  every  where 
similar,  because  there  was  a  similarity  in  that  which  every  where 
fed  its  flame. 

But  beyond  all  these  resemblances,  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
vacillations  of  temper  and  purpose,  there  do  exist  essential  points 
of  dissimilarity.  We  have,  for  our  own  part,  no  doubt  that  they 
can  he  best  arranged  upon  some  such  principle  as  that  which  we 
have  proposed  for  adoption.  But  even  though  we  should  not  have 
time  to  set  the  relations  of  the  several  kinds  in  so  clear  a  light 
.  as  to  convince  our  readers  that  our  view  is  the  correct  one,  we 
shall  have  done  them  a  material  service  if  we  have  induced  them 
to  investigate  the  question  for  themselves,  and  to  discover,  as 
perhaps  they  may,  some  more  elSectual  clue  for  their  guidance 
through  the  labyrinth. 

Both  Dekker  and  Hey  wood  must,  from  the  few  dates  which 
we  know  regarding  them,  have  been  writers  for  the  stage  during 
a  period  of  full  forty  years.  They  thus  belong  to  the  time  of 
Shakspeare's  undivided  reign — to  the  time  in  which  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Jonson  and  Fletcher — and  even  to  a  small  part  of 
the  time  after  the  death  of  all  the  three,  when  the  monarchs  of  the 
drama  were  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley.  The  writings  of  both 
of  them  illustrate  curiously  the  vicissitudes  of  the  drama.  Dekker 
first  comes  under  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a  dramatic  fairy*tale. 
He  next  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  Ben  Jonson,  satirized  by 
him  and  satirizing  him  in  turn.  He  afterwards  takes  a  credit- 
able place  as  a  writer  of  a  class  of  comedies  which  resemble 
Jonson's^  (if  in  nothing  else,)  at  least  in  their  English  scenes, 
names,  and  manners ;  and  he  lives  long  enough  to  assist  Mas- 
singer  in  the  composition  of  the  '  Virgin  Martyr.*    Heywood  is 
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one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  dromatisia ;  ttnd  Im  woriks  af  olier 
sorts  are  likewise  numerous*  He  declares  himself  to  hare  ce«^ 
posedy  in  whole  or  in  part,  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays ;  and 
accounts  for  the  fewness  of  those  that  have  been  printed,  amount- 
iig,  so  fiir  »  we  can  now  discover,  to  fewer  than  thirty.  His 
range  of  subjects  is  eten  wider  tfian  ]>eklttrV»  It  embraces 
several  comedies,  avowedly  intended,  like  the  cfa»s  which  we  hsire 
just  mentioned,  to  be  pictures  of  contemporary  English  life ;  but 
it  ako  includes  other  kinds  of  works,  which  we  have  here  more 
particularly  in  view.  One  class  of*  these  consists  of  his  plays 
called  the  ^  Golden,'  ^  Silver/  *  Brazen,'  and  ^  Iron  Ages,'  wldch 
bring  down  the  dassical  legends  from  Saturn  to  the  tddng  of 
Troy.  In  the  make  class  may  be  reckoned  sudi  plays  as  his 
^  Rape  of  Luerece,'  in  which  the  stately  tragedy  is  relieved  by 
a  multitude  of  comic  songs,  sung  by  one  of  the  Roman  ^  lords ; ' 
^md  set  forth  in  the  title-page  of  the  printed  ci^y  as  a  {nrknary 
indueement  to  attm^  purehaeers*  Anolheg  dasa  i>  i nsCiiaiff  A  ia 
his  ^FoiMT  'I^DeBtseea^ '  in  which  G^dSptff  n£  BmsHam  and  iris 
three  brothers  pi»s  from  behind  the  counters  of  LxmimBt  shops 
lo  the  first  Crusade,  and  the  ccmquest  of  Jerusalem.  A  third 
class  is  the  domestic  tragedy,  to  which  belongs  his  ^  Woman 

*  Killed  with  Kindness.' 

Now,  on  the  earUer  works  of  th^e  two  writers  we  are  far  £rom 
meaning  to  set  any  high  value.  We  merely  wish  to  indieate 
them  as  the  latest  relics — in  some  sort,  indeed,  we  maveall  them 
revivals — of  that  old  dramatic  school  in  which  Snakspeare's 
youth  was  trained.  The  dates  of  most  of  them,  inde^,  fall 
within  Shakspeare's  second  period ;  but  tibere  k  ei^dence  of  dieir 
having  kept  possession  of  the  stage  during  the  earliest  years  of 
the  period  we  are  «now  examining.  The  *  Old  Fortunatus'  of 
Dekker,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Henslowe  in  1595,  but  was 
not  printed  till  1600,  belongs  substantiallv  to  the  school  of  Robert 
Greene.  Hey  wood's  '  Ages,'  both  in  their  -subjeet  and  in  the 
method  of  its  treatment,  bear  the  same  antique  stamp;  and 
their  production  seems  to  fall  after  1600.  Hts  tntevesting  work 
of  '  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,'  is  an  attempt  at  resto- 
ring a  kind  of  drama,  of  which  several  had  been  written  before  or 
about  1590— 4ueh  as  '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  and  *  A  Warning 

*  for  Fair  Women.'  His  ^  Four  'Pr^itices  of  Londbn,'  has  been 
oddly  represented  by  some  critics  as  a  satire  upon  knight-errantry 
— a  light  in  which  it  is  quite  wron?  to  consider  it.  Ridiculous  it 
certainly  is  in  its  conception,  and  in  several  parts  of  its  execu- 
tion— just  lUce  Greene's  *  Alphonsus'  or  ^  Orlando,'  to  whi<di  it 
bears  some  resemblance.  But  the  author  wrote  in  sober  aerioiM- 
ness }  m^f  printiBg  his  play  in  1615,  he  dedicates  it  grw^y 
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*  To  thehqmcst  atfcd  high-spirited  'prentices,  the  readers;' — adding^ 
some  carious  information  as  to  the  yidssitudes  of  taste  that  had 
«ome  ov«r,  not  only  the  public,  but  the  author  himself. 

Before  the  date  of  that  dedication,  indeed,  Heywood,  taught 
by  experience,  and  by  the  examples  of  excellence  wtucb  wefe 
accumulating  around  nim^  had  written  several  of  his  comedies  of 
English  manners.  Among  these  were,  certainly,  two  at  least  :— 
hk  *  Faff  Maid  of  the.  Exchange,'  a  love-comedy  of  intrigue, 

*  very  delectable  and  full  of  mirth ;'  and  the  two  parts  of  the 

*  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,'  \vhich  is  a  lively  mixture  of  native 
and  familiar  life  with  foreign  and  romantic  adventure.  His 
better  plays,  however,  are  probably  later;  and  therefore  possess 
an  additional  interest  for  us,  while  we  look  towards  Fletcher^s 
school  and  works.  Such  is  Heywood's  *  English  Traveller/ 
a  comedy  much  in  Ben  Jonson's  manner ;  with  a  double  plot, 
ingeniously  combined  (though  one  part  of  it  is  stolen  at  second- 
hand) and  solemnized,  in  the  death  of  the  seduced  wife,  by 
a  tragic  sentiment  resembling  that  which  makes  the  story  of 
his  older  tragedy.  His  *  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden,'  a  comedy 
of  intrigue,  not  without  interest  nor  force  of  character,  has  not 
T>een  reprinted  since   the  seventeenth  century;    nor  has  his 

*  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,'  a  play  far  superior,  which  has  a  roman- 
tic air  of  feeling,  well  kept  up,  and  has  furnished,  in  several  of  its 
situations,  hints  for  Massinger's  '  Great  Duke  of  Florence.*  We 
have  dwelt  long  upon  Hey  wt)od,  because  he  is  a  writer  for  whom 
•we  entertain  a  great  affection.     Charles  Lamb  has  called  him  *  a 

*  prose  Shakspeare ;'  and  the  expression  conveys  the  idea  of 
inuch  that  characterizes  his  manner.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
moral  of  the  dramatists  in  his  time ;  and  there  is  a  natural  repose 
in  his  scenes,  which  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that 
reigns  in  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Middleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we  listen  to  the 
^al  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their  behaviour  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. Webster  lays  out  their  corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the 
dirge  over  them  when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they  come  into 
these  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and  fro  among  them  while 
they  are  yet  at  large  as  members  of  society ;  contenting  himself 
with  a  sad  smile  at  their  follies,  or  with  a  frequent  warning  to 
them  on  the  eonsequences  of  their  crimes. 

There  is  yet  a  special  view  in  which  Heywood's  works,  like 
most  i]i  Dekker's,  are  historically  curious ;  and  in  which,  spe- 
cially^  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  them  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Heywood  and  Dekker  belonged  to  a  class  of 
writers  who  were,  more  emphatically  than  mostof  their  brethren. 
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the  poets  of  the  multitude.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  one  or 
two  German  critics  have  dwelt  much,  and  justly,  in  their  obser- 
vations upon  our  ancient  drama ;  althoughy  in  their  incidental 
applications  of  the  principle,  there  are  many  opinions  which  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  time  would 
have  prevented  them  firom  expressing.  When  Shakspeare  first 
rose  into  manhood,  there  flourished,  it  may  be  observed,  two 
species  of  the  drama.  There  was  a  popular  drama,  played 
in  the'  public  theatres  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
headed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  otheK  : 
there  was  a  court  drama,  which  contained  two  classes  of  works — 
the  Euphuistic  comedies  of  Lyly,  and  the  pseudo-classical  trage7 
dies,  such  as  those  of  Lady  Pembroke  and  the  poet  Daniel.  The 
people  neither  knew  nor  cared  about  Endymion  or  Alexander  and 
Campaspe — about  the  peeress's  Antony,  or  the  Cleopatra  pen- 
ned by  the  groom  of  the  Queen's  privy  chamber.  The  scholars 
and  the  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  despised  the  divertisements  of 
the  plebeians.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  about  the  time  when  the  popular 
stage  was  beginning  to  take  its  station  in  the  literature  of  the 
language,  denounced  its  productions  as  ^  mongrel  tragi-comedies, 
*  observing  rules  neither  of  honest  civility  nor  skilful  poetry.'  Afew 
years  later,  when  *  Tamerlane,'  and  *  Faustus,'  and  *  Bethsabe,'  bad 
been  written,  and  when  Shakspeare  was  trying  his  strength  of  wing 
in  his  earliest  flights,  Edmund  Spenser  pathetically  deplored  the 
decay  and  defacement  of  the  stage — the  sway  of '  scornful  folly* 
and  *  shameless  ribaldry,'  the  neglect  of  *  due  decorum,'  the  pre- 
sumption of  idle  and  unlearned  wits.  Later  still,  when  the 
popular  drama  had  grown  up  with  its  tropical  rapidity  of  vege^ 
tation,  the  professed  critics  talked  loudly  of  their  moral,  and  nar- 
rative, and  satirical  versifiers ;  and  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
poetical  existence  of  '  The,  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'  or  the 
.  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet  I'  It  was  Shakspeare's  glory  that  he  wen^t 
forth  alone,  like. a  literary  Boniface,  and  converted  all  the  he^ 
thens  to  whom  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  thb  barbfurous 
creed.  He  had  completed  his  crusade  against  prejudice  before 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  learned  and  the  refined  bowed 
>down  before  that  altar  of  true  poetry  which  had  been  set  up  in 
the  highway ;  and  erelong  the  finest  intellects  among  them  felt 
it  their  highest  honour  to  be  consecrated  as  priests  of  the  new 
religion.  This,  indeed,  was  the  great  advantage  which  was 
gained  by  the  drama,  through  the  reception  which  Shakspeare's 
genius  won  for  it  in  the  halls  of  the  Court  and  the  Nobility-^ 
not  the  patronage  nor  the  emolument,  nor  yet  any  change  of 
tone  which  was  thus  superinduced  on  the  drama.  The  advan- 
tage lay  in  the  thronging  of  all  the  men  of  genius  in  the 
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same  direction — in  the  amount  of  intelkctut^l  strength  which  was 
thus  thrown  into  the  dramatic  market — ^in  ^he  eager  emulation 
which  the  competition  inspired*  It  was  a  small  thing  that  S^iJc-. 
speare  should  have  been  patronized  by  Lords  Southampton  or, 
rembroke,  and  Jonson  by  King  James,  and  Hey  wood  by  James's 
Queen — that  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  a  Bishop,  Beaumont  the 
son  of  a  Judfi^e — that  Massinger,  and  Ford,  and  others,  were  men 
of  honourable  descent.  But  it  was  much  that  the  drama  should 
have  been  reverentially  acknowledged  as  the  highest  species  of 
poetry — that  it  should  have  become  the  path- to  general  lite- 
rary distinction — and  that  all  the  schools  mto  which  its  works 
classed  themselves,  however  diversified  may  have  been  their  iape- 
cific  qualities,  were  yet  generically  comprehended  in  a  school  of 
which  Shakspeare  was  the  teacher. 

It  is  to  the  specific  particulars  in  which  Heywood,  Dekker, 
and  some  others,  di£ferea  in  their  earlier  works  from  the  class  at 
large,  that  we  have  last  alluded  in  speaking  of  them.  The  cha* 
racter  of  those  plays  of  theirs  which  we  have  in  view,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  sentence.  They  were  calculated  for  a  different 
audience  from  that  which  was  addressed  by  Shajispeare,  and,  be 
it  observed,  by  Jonson  and  Fletcher  likewise — to  an  audience 
lower  in  rank,  less  cultivated,  and  less  intelligent.  Indeed,  this 
description  would  apply  to  almost  all  Hey  wood's  works,  his  later 
as  well  as  his  earlier.  The  effects  of  his  youthful  training  were 
never  shaken  off,  and  perhaps  his  position  would  have  rendered 
it  inadvisable  they  should  have  been  so,  even  had  his  own  mind 
been  capable  of  making  the  effort.  Most  of  his  plays  seem  to  have 
been  written  for  Henslowe's  theatre,  which  was  especially  the 
theatre  of  the  London  burghers ; — of  those  ^  high-spirited  'pren- 
^  tices'  to  whom  our  author  dedicates  his  play  of  the  crusade ;  and 
of  those  portly  citizens  whom  Fletcher  brings  upon  the  stage  in 
his  *  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  for  the  purpose  of  ridicu- 
ling their  dramatic  taste.  What  the  direction  of  that  taste  was, 
may  be  predicated,  antecedently  to  examin^ation  of  works,  by  any 
one  who  merely  looks  over  the  names  of  the  dramas  mentioned  in 
Henslowe's  diary.  Whatever  the  subjects  may  be — historical,  le- 
gendary, chivalrous,  classical,  or  comic — allot  them  bear  the  same 
stamp.  They  are  either  the  very  plays  which  had  been  the  best 
works  of  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  early  youth ;  or  they  are  plays 
whose  titles  denote  them  to  belong  to  the  same  class.  Henslowe'iil 
list  of  authors  agmn,  down  to  1603,  when  his  diary  breaks  off, 
includes  several  writers  of  whom  we  pipssess  remains,  enabling 
us  to  pass  judgment  with  more  satisfactory  reasons. 

Among  them  we  find  at  first  a  name  which  speedily  disappears, 
apd  which  indeed  belonged  to  one  whose  plays  could  never  have 
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Been  well  calculated  for  that  theatre.  The  name  hi  that  of  Chap- 
man, best  known  to  the  general  reader  for  his  translation  of  Ho- 
mer*  This  energetic  writer  was  a  semi-classio.  In  his  comedies, 
he  pursued  the  track  in  which  others,  his  juniors  in  age,  had  be- 
come pioneers  for  him.  His  •  Gentleman- Usher*  and  *  Monsieur 
ly Olive,'  may  be  referred  to  Jonson's  school;  although  there 
is  mote  of  Fletcher's  temper  in  ^  All  Fools,'  the  best  of  all  his 
plays;— a  piece  in  which  the  situations  are  devised  with  an  infinity 
of  comic  and  histrionic  effect.  But  we  here  speak  chiefly  of  his 
tragedies,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  owes  more  to 
Marlowe  or  to  Seneca.  The  dramatic  thirst  for  blood  which  had 
begun  again  to  reign,  called  for  something  to  satiate  it :  and 
Chapman's  own  taste  no  way  disinclined  him  to  feed  the  appe- 
tite. There  are  no  plays  of  the  age  more  sanguinary  than  his 
*-Bussy  d' Ambois*  and  his  *  Revenge  for  Honour.*  But  he  manages 
his  scenes  of  slaughter  in  a  way  very  diflerent  from  that  in  which 
Webster  and  Middleton  manage  scenes  not  very  dissimilar  in  their 
leading  outlines.  Instead  of  the  quaintly  poetic  air  of  romance 
which  they  throw  around  their  groups  of  guilt  and  terror — in- 
ite^  of  the  headlong  haste  with  which  they  thrust  their  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  and  snatch  them  off  again,  and  the  impetuosity 
with  which  they  inspire  all  that  is  done  and  felt  and  said — Chap- 
man wraps  up  every  one  of  his  figures  in  his  own  epic  mantle, 
and  Mds  them  walk  the  stage  with  stern  and  slow  composure. 
He  does  not  imitate  the  classical  drama,  in  removing  acts  of  death 
out  of  sight ;  but  he  gives  us  in  the  same  play  the  visible  horrors 
of  the  modern  stage,  and  the  narrative  declamation  which  in  the 
ancient  there  had  been  a  reason  for  introducing,  but  for  which 
here  there  was  no  fitting  place.  The  most  characteristic  instance 
of  his  manner,  is  the  *  Conspiracy  of  Biron,'  out  of  which  he 
makes  two  plays.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  finest  tragic  com- 
position he  has  left ;  and  might  better  have  deserved  reprinting 
than  the  *  Bussy  d' Ambois.*  But  both  plays  are  tedious  and 
oratorical  to  excess :  they  are  almost  unreadable,  and  as  acting 
pieces  must  have  been  altogether  intolerable.  The  energetic 
portraiture  of  Biron's  character  in  the  latter  play,  especially 
in  the  scenes  after  his  condemnation,  is  overlaid  with  so  many 
touches,  that  the  outline  is  completely  disguised ;  and  in  the 
preceding  play,  to  say  nothing  of  other  peculiarities,  a  royal 
speech  and  an  ambassador's  answer  are  embodied,  and  re- 
peated at  full  length  in  the  dialogue.  In  these  plays.  Chap- 
man is  essentially  undramatic ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  is 
disposed  to  wonder  how  the  same  man  who  wrote  them  could 
also  have  written  comedies  so  greatly  better ;  and  but  for  the 
comedies,  or  perhaps  even  in  spite  of  them,  we  should  be  dis- 
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posed  to  set  Wm  down  as  one  of  those  many  men  of  real  genius, 
who  were  forced  by  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  day  into  a  path  of 
literature  for  which  they  were  less  qualified  than  for  any  other. 
But  Chapman's  epic  spirit  of  poetry  must  receive  due  honour ; 
and  we  heartily  agree  with  those  who  think  that  he  has,  by  recent 
critics,  been  undervalued.  As  a  dramatist,  we  think  he  has  re- 
ceived full  justice :  as  a  poetical  i'niaginer  and  thinker,  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  him. 

But  we  have  said  enough — perhaps  too  niuch— in  regard  to 
those  tendencies  of  the  drama  to  revert  to  older  forms,  and  to  oldet 
phases  of  imagination  and  feeling.  It  is  time  to  pass  to  those 
more  attractive  instances  in  which  it  sought  for  itself  a  farther 
development.  Our  names  here  are  Jonson  and  Fletcher — the 
leaders  respectively  in  two  opposite  directions.  We  do  npt  rank 
Jonson  as  being,  like  Chapman,  a  semi-classic.  We  should  do  him 
gross  injustice  b^  such  an  appellation.  The  spirit  of  the  modern 
drama  burned  within  him  with  a  light  more  clear  and  radiant 
than  in  any  man  of  his  time,  except  Shakspeare  alone,  his  teacher 
and  inspirer.  This  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical;  but  it  i$ 
Strictly  true.  The  attempt  of  Daniel  and  the  rest  of  the  learned, 
was  that  of  resuscitating  the  classical  drama  both  in  form  and 
'spirit.  They  raised  the  corpse,  but  were  unable  to  recall  the  soul 
that  had  departed.  Attempts,  again,  like  Chapman's,  infinitely 
more  intelligent,  but  alike  founded  upon  misapprehension,  aimed 
at  uniting  elements  of  antiquity  with  modern  elements  of  a  na- 
ture quite  irreconcilable  with  theirs.  Jonson's  notion — a  bold 
and  attractive  one — a  notion  which  could  not  have  sprung  up  but 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius — was  different  from  either. 
Understanding  clearly  the  essential  differences  between  the 
two  genera,  he  yet  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  modern,  the 
Shakspearian   drama — the   broadly-outlined  and  deeply-shaded 

{panorama  of  life,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  colour- 
ess  beauty  and  simple  grouping  of  the  antique — might  be 
recondled  with  the  mechanical  forms  which  had  distinguished  the 
classical  drama ; — with  general  adherence  to  the  unities,  with  the 
banishment  of  the  comic  from  the  sphere  of  the  tragic,  with  th,!^ 
abstinence  from  tragic  elevation  when  comic  effect  was  the  point 
in  view.  He,  too,  erred  partly,  yet  not  wholly.  The  notion 
was  his  own;  it  was  one  indeed  which  hardly  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  juniors  evei:  dreamt  of.  But  it  proceeded  fratti 
a  just  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  thteatened  the  drama*, 
if  the  romantic  school  should  obtain  uncontrolled  ascendancfj^. 
He  saw,  in  Shakspeare's  works,  complication  in  mechanical 
Structure  made  sesthetically  subservient  to  the  production  df  the 
teal  dramatic  unity— unity  of  impression  and  feelirig;  but  he  could 
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hare  predicted  beforehand^f  examples  already  extant  had  not 
faroished  experimental  proof— howiittie  likely  it  was  that  the  same 
triumph  would  be  achieved  a  second  time,  by  any  one  who  should 
thus  push  to  its  utmost  limits  the  license  which  the  new  school 
seined  to  grant.  He  saw,  in  Shakspeare's  works,  how  the  har- 
mony of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  could  be  effected ;  and  how  out  of 
this  harmony  there  arose  a  dramatic  strength  infinitely  beyond 
that  which  either  of  the  elements  singly  covdd  generate  ;  but  he 
perceived  how  difficult  it  was  to  learn  tne  lesson  which  the  genius 
of  the  master  had  begun  to  teach,  and  he  felt  no  confidence  that 
either  he  or  others  would  be  able  to  profit  by  the  teaching.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  English  stace  was,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
commentary  upon  the  truths  which  thus  presented  themselves 
theoretically  to  the  acute  intellect  and  fine  poetic  taste  of  this 
Slustrious  writer. 

Jonson  himself  was  able  to  reduce  to  practice,  with  remarkable 
success,  the  system  which  his  principles  dictated.  Let  us  abstract 
from  our  consideration  of  his  dramas,  all  that  he  can  be  said  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  classical  model ;  let  us  take 'away  from 
Itim  his  separation  of  the  tragic  from  the  comic — which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  rising  in  his  metrical  comedies  to  an 
elevation  fully  beyond  that  which  was  reached  in  such  composi- 
tions by  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  let  us  take  away  from  him 
his  adherence  to  the  unities — in  which,  however,  he  is  by  no 
means  uniform,  while  even  in  his  tragedies  he  treats  the  unities 
of  place  and  time  with  a  creditable  indifference ;  let  us  abstract 
from  him  all  that  he  borrowed,  or  tried  to  borrow,  from  antique 
sources^ — and  we  leave  behind  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  real 
strength)  of  his  genius,  every  thing  that  gives  to  his  works  their 
value  and  their  admirable  beauty.  Jonson's  comedies,  framed 
on  the  classical  model,  are  more  faithful  poetic  portraits  of 
contemporary  English  life  than  those  of  any  dramatist  of  the 
time,  always  excepting  one,  the  greatest  of  all.  Their  spirit  is 
a  more  faithful  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  drama — 
free,  and  strong,  and  poetical — than  that  which  is  furnished 
even  by  the  most  wildly  extravagant  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  is  the  one  man  of  his  time  who  was,  like  Shakspeare,  a  re- 
flective artist;  he  is  the  one  man  of  his  time,  besides  Shak- 
q^are,  who  aimed  at  makk^  his  dramas  works  of  art.  Jonson's 
vigour  in  the  conception  and  imagination  of  character  has  been 
generally  admitted :  perhaps  its  value  has  been  even  overrated ; 
for  his  personifications  of  abstract  ideas  require  all  the  ftid  ' 
they  receive  from  other  qualities  bestowed  upon  them,  to  rescue 
them  from  the  charge  of  being  downright  caricatures.  His 
poetical  vigour  and  delicacy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
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generally  overlooked ;  or  sought  only  in  his  '  Sad  Shepherd,' 
m  his  masqueS)  in  his  exquisite  lyrics,  or  in  isolated  passages 
of  declamation  or  description,  occurring  incidentally  in  the 
dialogue  of  his  plays.  His  poetic  sense  pervades  all  that  he 
wrote.  It  is  perceptible  even  in  those  unfortunate  attempts — 
the  fruits  of  old  age,  and  poverty,  and  despondency — in  which  he 
endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  bread,  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  altered  taste  of  an  audience  to  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  teach  a  higher  lesson.  It  reigns  triumphant  in  his  earlier 
comedies ;  and  in  his  tragedies  it  mdces  up  all  that  renders  these 
fine  poems  so  admirable*  Jonson  has  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
placed,  more  constantly  than  any  other  of  our  dramatists,  in  com- 
parison with  Shakspeare ;  and,  by  such  a  comparison,  he  has  lost 
much  of  the  honour  that  would  otherwise  have  mllen  to  his  share — 
his  fate  in  this  resembling  that  of  a  young,- though  beautiful  and 
stately  tree,  which  has  grown  up  beside  the  most  august  patri- 
arch of  the  forest.  But  the  very  fact  which  has  caused  men  so 
frequently  to  institute  this  comparison,  redounds  to  Jonsop's  in- 
finite, credit.  He  began  his  career  at  the  age  t>f  twenty-two,  with 
*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ; '  at  a  ti^e  when  Shakspeare  had 
produced  only  some  of  his  earlier  comedies  and  lustorical 
plays,  and  the  rou^h  sketches  of  two  among  his  tragedies.  Be- 
fore Shakspeare's  death,  Jonson  bad  written  all  the  works  which 
have  earned  him  his  fame ;  for  what  he  composed  afterwards, 
(except  his  Pastoral.)  was  quite  unworthy  of  him.  By  his  very 
first  attempt  he  had  founded  a  new  dramatic  school,  in  which 
Shakspeare  himself  never  but  once  attempted  to  compete  with 
him^-the  native  comedy^  the  picture  of  English  manners,  painted 
avowedly  as  such. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  more  minutely  of  Jonson.  He  has 
been  diligently  studied  of  late,  and  adequately  criticised.  We 
pass  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  has  never,  we  must  own^ 
formed  any  part  of  our  ambition  to  be  able  to  read  the  riddle  pre- 
sented by  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  these  two  poets. 
The  literary  partnership  which  existed  between  them -was,  \it* 
deed,  a  very  curious  phenomenon ;  and  two  things  r^aifding 
such  partnerships  are  especially  worthy  of- remark.  Tfaey  have 
never  arisen  in  any  department  of  literature  except  the  drama ; 
they  have  always,  as  m  Greece  and  England,  and  to  sdme  ex<^ 
tent  in  Spain,  arisen  in  periods  when  the  drama  was  most  eagerly 
and  successfully  cultivated.  If  we  had  time  to  investigate  this 
phenomenon  at  large,  and  to  illustrate  it  from  some  of  the  innu- 
merable ipstances  which  are  presented  by  our  old  dramas,  we 
should  find  in  it  themes  of  exceeding  interest.  But  we  cammt 
attempt  this;  and  as  to  the  special  question  in  the  case  before 
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-th^  allotment  of  the  company's  stock — we  confess  that  we 
regard  it  with  considerable  indinerence.  We  care  little  about  know« 
iog  which  plays  were  written  by  the  one,  which  by  the  other,  or 
which  by  both.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  there  is  discoverable  an  essential  similarity  between  plays 
which  are  known  to  stand,  respectively,  earliest  and  latest  in  the 
series ;  and  that,  although  the  dates  of  a  good  many  are  not  fixed 
with  certainty^  we  do  possess  such  information  on  this  head,  as 
enables  us  to  trace  very  curious  revolutions  in  the  poetical  theories 
and  taste  of  the  writer  or  writers.  Fletcher  is  named  most  usually 
as  having  had  the  greater  share,  even  in  the  plays  that  were  writ- 
ten during  his  friend's  time ;  while  the  number  of  those  that  were 
written  afterwards  is  far  larger.  We  may,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  use  his  name  in  speaking  of  the  authorship  of  all  the  plays 
which  we  receive  from  either  hand,  during  the  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  Fletcher's  dramatic  authorship.  We  do  so  merely 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  period  begins  about  1608  or 
1609,  is  interrupted  by  Beaumont's  death  in  16 15^  and  closes 
with  Fletcher's  m  1625. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  moment  to  mistake  that  which  is  the 
most  prominent  point  in  Fletcher's  position.  All  his  contempo- 
raries are  Shakspeare's  pupils ;  Jonson  himself  as  much  as  any ; 
but  in  none  is  the  influence  of  the  mighty  master  so  stronfi;ly  per- 
eeptible  as  in  the  poet  of  whom  we  now  speak.  With  Fletcnery 
it  is  not  merely  the  dramatic  language  that  is  modelled  on 
Shakspeare's :  this  was  a  circumstance  common  to  all  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  many  cases^  the  imitation  of  this  sort  was  evi- 
dently unconscious ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  Jonson's,  pains  seem 
to  have  been  studiously  taken  to  shun  it.  But  it  could  not 
be  helped :  all  of  them  inhaled  the  same  poetical  atmosphere ; 
and  they  could  as  easily  have  modified,  by  an  efibrt  of  will, 
the  gases  which  were  the  natural  product  of  respiration,  as 
have  avoided  exhibiting  the  tokens  of  the  mental  influence.  Hot 
did  Fletcher's  imitation  merely  extend  to  the  general  method  of 
dramatic  arrangement — another  point  in  which  all  were  pupils  in 
the  same  school,  Jonson  alone  being  an  exception ;  while  even 
he,,  in  spite  of  himself,  owned  in  many  particulars  the  common 
sway.  In  some  plays,  Fletcher  models  nis  plan  palpably  upon 
Jonson;  in  most, he  is  palpably  intent  upon  Shakspeare's  example. 
But  the  most  material  part  of  his  obligations  to  Shakspeare,  lies 
far  deeper.  It  embraces,  in  his  earlier  works,  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  whole  aspect  in  which 
life  ,and  character  are  viewed*  He  looks  less  frequently  on  the 
l^^ups  that  ^ove  s^roupd  him  than  on  the  pages  of  tne  great 
"^"'9  qwrt^i  )ie  jreie^til  1^  earn^dy  upon  2ie  mysteries  of 
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buman  nature^  as  unveiled  in  big  own  conscioufloessi  or  his  obser- 
vation of  his  fellow  men,  than  on  the  idealized  images  of 
those  mysteries,  which  had  been  framed  already  by  the  poetir 
cal  seer  and  diviner  of  the  time.  But  one  thing  seems  tp 
be  clear,  although  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  so  until  we  have 
bestowed  some  consideration  upon  the  matter.  The  models  which 
Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  eye,  even  for  his  most  serious  and 
elevated  compositions,  were  not  Sfaakspeare's  tragedies,  but  his  aih 
medies.  It  was  these,  with  their  idealized  truth  of  character^ 
their  poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  mixture  of  the  grave  with 
the  playfnl  in  thought,  their  rapid  yet  skilful  transitions  from  th^ 
tragic  to  the  comic  in  feeling ; — ^it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which 
Shakspeare  had  made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  actus^ 
life,  and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  transports  the  imagination 
into  his  own  vast  and  awful  world  of  tragic  action,  and  sufferings 
and  emotion — that  attracted  Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  con- 
genial to  his  cast  of  feeling.  Some  of  his  tragedies  contain  pa$h 
sages  wiiich  have  been  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be  imitated  from 
passages  in  the  tragic  dramas  of  his  master;  but  (we  repeat  the 
assertion  in  full  confidence  that  intelligent  examination  will  con** 
vince  every  one  of  its  truth)  his  systematic  study,  the  class  of 
images  and  feelings  which  rested  habitually  next  his  heart,  and 
^ve  words  habitually  to  his  pen,  lay  in  Sbakspeare*s  ccmiedies* 
The  inspiration  of  Fletcher,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  most  suceesft- 
fui  passages,  is  directly  derived  both  firom  Sbakspeare's  loftiest 
moods  in  his  comedies,  and  from  other  passages  occurring  in  his 
tragedies,  and  possessing  various  tones  and  gradatiots ;  but  these 
incidental  hints  are  as  nothing  compared  with  that  pervading  in- 
spiration to  which  we  here  allude.  The  description  of  Polydore 
by  Belarius,  in  ^  Cyrabeline,'  may  have  suggested  the  fine  tribute 
which  Melantius  pays  to  the  youthful  ardour  of  Amintor ;  the 
lamentation  of  Jaques  over  the  wounded  dper,  may  have  suggested 
the  sentiment  of  the  woodland  landscape  amidst  which  Philast^ 
finds  his  disguised  page ;  the  death  of  King  John  may  have  been 
the  original  ot  the  scene  in  which  the  Emperor  Valentinian  dies  of 
4)oison ;  and  of  another  where  Alphonso,  in  the  ,^  Wife  for  a  Mon^^* 
rages  under  the  potion  which  was  destined  to  cure  hinu  All  tbese^ 
.and  innumerable  other  instances  of  special  imitation,  might  have 
occurred ;  and  yet  there  might  have  b^n  wanting  that  general  tone 
of  likeness  by  which,  in  his  earlier  works  particularly,  Fletcher  is 
so  remarkably  distinguished.  Philaster  has  been  said  to  bean  imir- 
tation  of  Hamlet;  it  might  much  more  truly  be  s£ud  to  be  a  kind 
of  variation  upoa  the  music  which  resounds  through  all  Shake- 
speare's most  poetical  eomediei^.  ff  om  the  ^  Midsumm^  Nighfs 
*  Dream'  to  |h^  [  M<Jtc^«n$^  Ym/^'  m^t^n  th^^  Tempos' 
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In  truth,  no  dramatist  of  the  day  ventured  to  ape — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  none  was  able  to  ape — ^the  spirit 
of  the  great  poet's  tragedies.  This  was  the  magic  circle  within 
which  none  durst  walk  but  he.  Xheir  harmony  of  the  poetical 
with  the  dramatic^ — the  wise  propriety  of  feeling  which  constitutes 
80  much  of  their  charm  as  works  of  art,  were  thin^  to  be  wondered 
at,  not  imitated ;  and  they  were  things  which  those  who  saw  the 
marvellous  creations  rise,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  were  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  think  of  imitating.  Let 
them  have  been  in  their  tragedies  bloody  and  ferocious,  like  Chap- 
man ;  or  bloody  and  voluptuous,  like  Marston ;  or  bloody  and 
spectral,  like  Webster ;  or  bloody  and  dramatically  imaginative, 
like  Middleton;  or  bloody  and  poetically  romantic,  like  Fletcher; 
— still  all  this  was  a  music  pitched  in  a  different  key  from  Shak- 
fipeare's,  and  affected  but  little  by  the  echo  of  his  song.  It  was  in 
comedy,  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling, 
his  example  was  decidedly  paramount. 

We  have  not  thus,  however,  nearly  fathomed  FletcheiiSs  reiki- 
tion  to  Shakspeare.  An  exact  analysis  of  all  its  elements  is  im- 
possible ;  and  we  can  but  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
modifications  which  it  underwent  in  the  course  of  the  poet's  dra- 
matic life.  He  reversed  almost  exactly  the  progress  by  which 
Shakspeare's  mind  exercised  itself.  He  began  with  ti^c^edy  and 
ended  with  comedy. 

Among  the  earliest  works  of  Fletdier  and  his  associate  are  *  Phi* 

*  laster,'  *  The  Maid's  Tragedy,*  and  *  King  and  no  King ; '  and 
these  are  followed,  before  Beaumont's  death,  by  5  Bonduca'  and 
the  *  Laws  of  Candy,'  usually  attributed  to  both,  and  by  *  Thierry 

*  and  Theodoret,'  which  is  commonly  given  to  Fletcher  alone. 
After  the  death  of  his  friend.  Fletcher  seems  to  have  written  no 
plays  mainly  tragic,  except  *  Valentinian,*  *  The  False  One,*  and 
the  *- Double  Marriage.'  There  is,  by-the-by,  in  this  fact,  some- 
thing which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  opinion,  that  Beau-' 
mont,  although  much  the  younger,l^as  the  more  judicious  of  the 
two ;  and  that  his  tadc  lay  much  in  pruning  the  exuberances  of  his 
coadjutor.  It  may  have  been,  that  he  had  tne  more  serious  and  ele- 
vated genius ;  that  he  was  more  inclined  to  tragic  writing  than  his 
friend.  But  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  early  attach- 
ment which  the  poets,  one  or  both,  evinced  for  the  serious  drania, 
to  the  direct  influence  exercised  upon  them,  as  upon  all  others, 
by  the  successive  i^pearance  of  all  Shakspeare's  greatest  trage- 
dies during  the  first  few  years  of  the  century.  We  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the 
works  produced  by  the  other  authors  most  prolific  during  the 
sam^  period,  a  similar  progress  would  be  discovered. 
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Among  the  comedies,  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  there 
were  acted,   before  Beaumont's  death,  the  following: — ^  The 

*  Woman-hater/  usually  said  to  be  Fletcher's  exclusively,  and  one 
of  his  earliest  (a  work  mainly  modelled  on  6en  Jonson,)  *  The 
<  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  «  The  Honest  M^n*s  Fortune,' 

*  The  Coxcomb,'  *  The  Captain.*  To  these,  several  others  have 
been  added  by  the  editors  upon  speculative  grounds.  As  speci- 
mens of  comedies  produced  certainly  after  Beaumont's  death,  we 
may  select  the  following;  arranging  them  nearly  in  the  order  of 
their  composition : — *  The  Queen  of  Corinth,'  *  The  Loyal  Sub- 
^  ject/  *  The  Chances,'  *  Monsieur  Thomas,'  '  The  Wildgoose 

*  Chasie,'  *  The  Spanish  Curate,'  '  The  Beggars'  Bush,'  *  The 

*  Wife  for  a  Month,'  *  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.' 

The  study  of  even  a  few  among  the  works  thus  enumerated,  with 
a  strict  reference  to  their  respective  dates,  will  show  clearly  the 
progress  both  of  Fletcher's  mind  and  of  the  dramatic  taste  of  the 
public.  He  begins  as  the  reverent  pupil  of  Shakspeare ;  he  closes 
his  life  as  a  coadjutor  of  the  light  and  airy  Shirley.  From  begin- 
ning to  end,  however,  Fletcher  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  that 
?opular  or  plebeian  school,  of  which  we  have  taken  Hey  wood  and 
)ekker  as  the  representatives.  To  its  straining  after  pomp  of 
spectacle — to  its  fondness  for  chivalrous  adventure— tnay,  to  that 
earnest  simplicity  of  feeling,  which  redeemed  in  it  many  griev- 
ous faults — Fletcher  Irom  the  first  set  himself  in,  contemptuous 
opposition.     His  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  his 

*  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle ;'  a  work  which  is  not  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  satire  upon  the  chivalrous  romances,  although 
this  view  has  been  usually  taketi.  This  would  have  been  a 
fighting  against  shadows.  The  romances,  in  their  original  shape, 
were  known  but  to  literary  nfen  ;  and  Fletcher  shows  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  He  undis- 
g^sedly  attacks  the  citizens  of  London ;  he  brings  the  grocer 
and  his  wife  forward  as  the  patrons  of  chivalry ;  he  makes  them 
insist  upon  foisting  knightly^  adventures,  reason  or  none,  into  the 
heart  of  a  comedy  of  contemporary  life,  designed  for  representing 
ordinary  character.  This  is  a  satire  upoh  the  cits,  and  upon 
their  favourite  plays ;  in  other  words,  a  satire  upop  inch  dramas 
as  Heywood's  *  Four  'Prentices,'  his  *  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,' 
or  bis  *  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea.' 

Hetdier,  thus  exclusive  in  his  tastes,  may  be  said,  in  the  ear- 
Ker  part  of  his  life,  to 'have  had  his  imagination  wholly  subjected 
to  Shakspeare ;  while  his  judgment  struggled  (we  do  not  say 
lightly)  to  bring  him  over  to  Uie  classic  forms,  and  the  abstract 
views  of  cbaom^r,  which  marked  the  comic  school  of  Jonson. 
The  *  Womfm^Hater,'  and  *  The  Captain,'  are  the  works  hi  which 
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^bis^arly  imitation  of  Jonson  is  most  perceptible.  <  Philaster'  is 
the  lAost  decided  example  of  the  poet's  study  of  Shakspeare;  and  of 
the  hold  which  had  been  taken  upon  his  mind  by  the  &;en  tier  and 
lowe^  tones  of  the  great  poet's  tragic  manner,  througn  the  most 
poetical  and  imaginative  of  the  strains  by  which  he  had  idealized 
actual  life  in  his  comic  drama.  The  *  Maid's  Tragedy/  another  of 
the  earliest  works — having  been  certainly  acted,  like  *  Philaster/ 
before  Shakspeare  had  ceased  to  write — has  very  much  of  the  same 
spirit ;  although  it  is  less  properly  an  example  of  pure  imitation, 
than  of  the  endeavour,  then  so  common,  to  bring  Shakspeare's 
style  of  inventiop  and  sentiment  into  harmony  with  the  wilder  ele- 
ment$  which  had  been  transmitted  from  Marlowe  to  Kyd,  and  from 
him  to  Chapman  and  Marston.  This  is^  a  tendency  which  we 
^ould  have  occasion  to  illustrate  more  fully  if  we  were  to  deal  with 
the  Ai^orks  of  Webster  and  Middleton ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  history  of  the  stage  in 
those  days  presents.  In  speaking  of  Fletcher,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  investigate  it  far,  although  we  can  trace  it  for  some  time 
In  his  subsequent  tragic  plays.  In  the  ^  King  and  no  King,'  a 
vigorous  and  dramatic,  though  exaggerated  picture  of  passion 
and  character,  (which  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic,  but  rather  th6 
former  than  the  latter,)  we  see  the  tone  of  exaggeration  caught 
completely ;  and  yet  modified  by  the  theories  of  comic  art  wbict^ 
the  writer  then  entertained.  *  Bonduca*  is  a  spirited  mixture  of 
Shakspeare,  Marston,  and  Jonson,  with  Fletcher's  own  fine  poetic 
sense ;  and  not  a  little  of  that  pruriency  of  his,  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  confirmed^evil  habit.  The  same  character  may  be 
applied  to  the  *  Thierry  and  Theodoret.*  In  the  tragedies  writ- 
ten after  Beaumont's  death,  we  do  not  think  we  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  we  can  trace  a  revulsion  of  taste  and  feeling* 
Shakspeare's  forms  of  invention,  and  the  broadly  historic  temper 
of  his  tragic  plays,  are  again  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  ethereally 
poetic  spirit  which  he  had  inspired  into  !f  letpher's  mind  in  its 
early  manhood,  has  evaporated,  and  is  irrecoverable.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  seem  rash  to  believe  that  Fletcher  himself  now  felt 
how  ^custom  lay  upon  him  with  a  weight;' — disabling  him  from 
soaring  into  that  fairy  region  through  whose  imaginary  glades  be 
<and  his  youthful  friend  had  loved  tjo  stray.  He  betook  himself 
to  a  realm  through  which  he^  could  roam  with  greater  fr^edom^ 
and  of  which  he  might  with  some  reason  consider  himself  as  the 
discoverer.  He  had  coasted  it  in  his  youth  ;  he  and  other  gallant 
adventurers  now  took  formal  possession  of  the  land. 
,  There  arose,  under  their  auspices,  a  new  species  of  comedy^ 
which  assumed  different  aspects  under  the  treatment  of  different 
witers ;  but  in  all  of  them  was  charai^terised  by  a  common,  typr, 
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nowhere  so  strongly  marked  as  in  Fletcher's  plays  of  this  class. 
Comedy  still  continued  to  be  poetical  and  dramatic ;  its  works 
were  still  genuine  works  of  genius ;  but  with  Shaks^eare  alone 
had  the  poetic  and  dramatic  elements  remained  substantially  free 
from  admixtures  tending  to  corrupt  their  essence,  and  weaken 
their  eflfect.-  In.Jonson  the  intruding  element  was  metaphysical 
or  ethical ;  a  comedy  in  his  hands  received  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  moral  essay,  or  a  psychological  analysis.  In  Fletcher's 
works,  and  in  those  others  which  came  closest  to  them,  the  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  are  more  complicated  and  less  easily  de- 
scribed ;  but,  perhaps,  they  may  be  sufficiently  understood  if  we 
consider  the  error  of  their  works  to  have  lain  in  a  point  which 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  more  than  one  critic  upon  our  poet. 
The  authors  of  these  works  apprehended  imperfectly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  comic  drama  and  the  novel. 

To  this  principle,  perhaps,  may  be  referred  nearly  all  which 
forces  us  to  rank  this  school  so  far  below  that  of  ShaJcspeare ; — 
all,  in  short,  which  makes  its  works  what  they  are — instances 
of  the  excess  of  those  principles  which  distinguish  the  romantic 
school  from  the  classical.  This,  indeed,  is  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  drama,  as  it  was  developed  by  Fletcher,  and  his 
contemporaries  and  juniors.  In  complication  of  plot,  often  un- 
regulated by  any  pervading  unity  of  feeling — in  the  endeavour 
to  force  the  tragic  and  the  comic  into  the  closest  combination, 
while  it  seldom  happens  that  the  poet  has  a  distinct  sense  of 
the  subordination  in  which  the  one  element  or  the  other  should 
always  be  kept — in  that  ambition  of  bringing  out  in  one  group  all 
the  features  of  human  character  and  passion,  which  prompts  the 
representation  of  revolutions,  both  in  incident  and  sentiment,  vio- 
lent, sudden,  and  altogether  unnatural : — in  all  these  particulars, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  perceive  the  evils  to  which 
the  modern  school  of  the  drama  is  exposed,  in  the  hands  of  writers 
who  refuse  to  impose  any  limits  upon  the  license  to  which  its 
principles  tempt  them.  We  wish  not  to  depreciate  Fletcher  and 
nis  school ;  but  we  are  trying  them  by  a  severe  test,  and  the 
result  must  be  fairly  stated.  We  are  comparing  them  with  Shak^ 
speare ;  and  the  inequality  which  is  observed  must  not  be  dis- 

fuised.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  depreciate  the  romantic  drama ; — the 
rama  as  Shakspeare  and  his  predecessors  made  it ;  and  as  in  one 
or  two  other  modern  nations  it  has  also  appeared,  though  to  less 
advantage.  We  believe  this  form  of  the  drama  to  be  that  in  which 
all  excellence  must  henceforth  be  sought ;  tlje  only  form  which 
gives  room  for  the  representation  of  human  life  in  that  breadth 
and  profundity,  which  most  now  be  an  indispensable  condition  ia 
dramatic  art  worthy  of  the  name*    But  as  we  formerly  i^aid  ^at 
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the  classical  drama,  by  its  cramped  and  imperfect  shape,  was  but 
inadequately  qualified  for  executing  even  the  easier  task  which  it 
was  destined  to  do  ;  so  now  we  say,  what  indeed  also  we  hinted 
before,  that  the  romantic  drama,  by  its  eagerness  to  investigate 
and  represent  the  essential,  is  tempted  to  rorget  that  the  essence 
is,  in  some  material  respects,  co-existent  with,'  and  inseparable 
from  the  form.  The  severe  perfection  of  the  Grecian  tragedy 
was  never  reached  but  by  Sophocles ;  the  chartered  license  which 
the  modem  drama  allows  in  matters  of  form  has  never  been  placed, 
but  once,  in  hands  that  were  not  in  danger  of  abusing  the  prero- 
gative.      ^ 

Of  the  special  characteristics  of  Fletcher,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  saying  much.  We  will  not  stoop  to  repeat  at  second-hand 
what  has  already  been  said  by  others ;  and  one  or  two  observa- 
tions will  comprehend  all  that  we  have  at  present  to  add.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  characteristically  airy  wit  which  flows  so  freely 
through  Fletcher's  dialogues  of  free-living  gentlemen,  and  free- 
spoken  ladies.  There  is  something  in  its  aspect  which  enables  us 
instinctively  to  recognize  it  wherever  it  is  encountered ;  but  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  give  a  definition  of  it,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  a  satisfactory  one  has  ever  been  given.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  us,  however,  that  all  which  is  peculiar  in  it  might  be  referred 
to  that  which  in  modern  phrase  is  called  quizzing.  With  our  poet 
it  consists  in  a  falsehood,  so  told  that  the  audience  perceive  it  to 
be  one,  whether  it  be  detected  or  not  by  those  to  whom  it  is  osten- 
•sibly  addressed.  This  element,  we  think,  could  be  shown  to  be 
present  in  almost  all  Fletcher^s  most  successful  comic  passages. 
Sometimes  a  character  *  quizzes'  others;  sometimes,  rather  than 
want  his  jest,  he  *  quizzes'  himself.  To  the  latter  class  may  be 
reduced  very  much  of  that  bantering  dialogue  which  is  often  so 
exceedingly  amusing^ ;  in  which  every  personage,  in  his  turn,  is 
made  to  show  off  his  own  weak  side  for  the  diversion  of  his 
fellow-interlocutors,  and  that  of  the  readers. 

Next,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  regarding  the  morality  of 
these  plays.  From  the  condemnation  which  nas  been  passed 
upon  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  appeal.  It  would  be  a  poor  defence 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  shameless  profligacy  of 
the  plays  which  polluted  our  language  after  the  Restoration. 
Nor  can  the  offence  be  satisfactorily  defended  upon  the  score  of 
that  coarseness  in  manner  and  language,  which  not  only  the  poetry, 
but  all  the  historical  memorials  of  the  times,  prove  to  have  been 
universal  in  society.  This  is  a  defence  sufficient  to  procure  an 
acquittal  for  Shakspeare,  and  one  or  two  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  a  mitigation  of  sentence  for  several  others ;  but  it  cannot  avail 
Fletcher  sufficiently  in  either  way.     His  mind  was  essentially  im- 
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pure,  from  the  very  earliest  stage  of  his  dramatic  life.  There  never 
appeared  to  bis  fine  imagination  an  image  of  chaste  female  beauty, 
but  there  arose  by  her  side  a  devil  of  the  same  sex,  upon  "whose 
lascivious  charms  the  poet  gazed  with  equal  satisfaction.  The 
foul  Megra  breathes  the  same  air  with  the  devoted  Euphro- 
syne  :  the  figure  of  Aspatia,  dying  for  slighted  love,  is  but  a  foil 
to  that  of  the  bold  and  bad  Evadne ;  the  footsteps  of  Cloe 
defile  the  woodland  solitude  trodden  by  the  holy  Clorin  and  the 
gentle  Amoret.  This  pruriency  is  common  to  all  the  poet's 
works ;  but  the  chronological  examination  of  them  which  we 
have  suggested  the  advantage  of  instituting,  exhibits  one  mate- 
rial distinction  between  the  earlier  plays  and  the  later.  In  the 
former,  the  sentiments  of  certain  characters  are  often  sufficiently 
gpross ;  but  a  profession  of  sound  morality  is  involved  in  the  main 
events  and  issue  of  the  story.  There  is  a  lame  attempt  at  a 
moral,  even  in  the  *  Custom  of  the  Country.*  In  some  plays 
of  the  writer's  maturest  years,  no  such  care  is  taken.  We  have 
advanced  a  long  step  in  the  way  towards  Wycherley.  Vice  is  no 
longer  held  up  as  a  mere  picture ;  it  is  indirectly  indicated  as  a  fit 
example.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  always,  nor  even 
frequently ;  but  it  occurs  sometimes  very  glaringly.  The  worst 
instance  is  the  «tory  of  Bartolus  and  his  wife,  in  the  ^  SpfLQish 
*  Curate ;'  and  those  who  may  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  distinief 
tion,  cannot  do  better  than  compare  this  tale  with  that  of  Dinan( 
and  Lamira  in  the  *  Little  French  Lawyer.*  Indeed,  in  this  par- 
ticular, Fletcher  is  even  worse  than  his  contemporaries  and  imme^ 
diate  successors.  But  if  we  look  at  the  progress  of  the  drama  at 
large  in  respect  of  morality,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  amidst  all  the  movings 
back,  vice  is  constantly  gaining  ground.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
drama  is  just  an  image  of  the  society  in  which  it  springs  up. 
The  immorality  of  the  Court  and  the  Nobility  helped  to  generate 
Puritanism ;  but  Puritanism  in  its  turn,  by  a  reciprocal  action 
which  is  extremely  common,  helped  for  a  time  to  make  the  court 
worse  than  it  had  been.  Virtue  being  supposed  the  badge  of  a 
cit,  vice  became  that  of  a  gentleman;  and  both  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  poets  who  wrote  for  them,  braved  the  advancing 
influence  the  more  openly,  the  more  dangerous  it  became.  As 
the  tide  of  Puritanism  rose,  wave  after  wave,  new  embankments 
of  filth  were  raised  to  keep  it  out. 

It  would  have  pleased  us  much  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
several  of  Fletcher's  most  characteristic  works.  In  spite  of  all 
his  faults,  moral  and  intellectual,  there  are  few  poets,  for  whom 
we  entertain  a  greater  liking ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  tried  by  any 
Standard  less  severe  than  that  to  which  his  vicinity  to  Shakspeafe 
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exjposes  Wm,  there  are  assuredly  few  who  will  deserve  a  more 
distinguished  place  in  the  file  of  literary  fame.  We  should  have 
taken  infinite^  pleasure  in  tracing  him  from  *  Philaster,'  his  most 
poetical  work,  and  *  The  Maid's  Tragedy,'  his  most  energetically 
dramatic^  to  those  comic  plays  of  later  life,  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  own  peculiar  manner  as  completely  formed,  and  his  skill  itt 
composition  as  having  reached  its  utmost  limit.  As  mere  comic 
pieces  for  the  stage,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  voice  of 
the  public  has  pronounced  a  sound  judgment,  in  retaining  in  its 
favour  two  of  his  latest  works ; — *  The  Chances,'  and  *  Rule  a 
*  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.*  But  both  of  these  are,  in  point  of 
poetical  and  r^al  dramatic  merit,  greatly  inferior  to  several  of 
nis  other  pieces :  and  among  all  his  comedies,  none  seems  to  us 
either  so  good  in  itself,  or  so  full  a  specimen  of  his  various  qua- 
lities, as  tne  admirable  one  of  *  The  Spanish  Curate,'  There  is 
hardly  any  of  Fletcher's  distinctive  characteristics,  either  good  or 
evil,  that  cannot  here  be  detected ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
of  his  works  in  which  these  characteristics  are  brought  into  so 
effective  a  harmony.  Our  space  is  nearly  exhausted ;  but  upon 
this  amusing  and  animated  play  we  may  still  afford  to  bestow  & 
few  words ;  with  which  we  shall  bring  this  article  to  a  close* 

We  have  no  great  curiosity  to  discover  whether  the  poet  con- 
tented himself,  as  usual,  with  borrowingboth  the  plots  of  this  drama 
from  the  novels  in  which  they  ^re  to  be  found ;  or  whether,  in  this 
instance,  he  was  assisted  by  a  Spanish  play,  which,  however,  is 
not  likely.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  great  cause  for  commenda- 
tion in  the  manner  in  which  the  subordinate  plot  and  the  maiii 
one  are  tacked  together.  The  connexion  seems  to  us  to  be  as 
loose  as  in  most  of  his  other  works ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  so 
many  else,  we  would  consider  the  work  as  characteristic.  Each 
plot  by  itself,  however,  is  managed  with  excellent  skill,  until 
We  reach  the  point  immediately  preceding  the  conclusion. 

The  introductory  dialogue  of  the  first  scene  is  very  inartificial. 
Some  of  the  minor  characters  relate  to  each  other  facts  which  It 
is  desirable  that  the  specfators  should  understand ; — Don  Hen- 
rique's childless  marriage  with  Violante,  his  hatred  and  oppression 
of  his  brother  Don  Jamie,  Jamie^s  patronage  of  the  amiable 
youth  Ascanio,  and  Ascanio's  poor  parentage.  Ascanio's  figure 
belongs  to  a  class  which  Fletcher  takes  great  delight  in  painting ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  far  inferior  to  the  more  poetical  cast  which, 
in  his  earlier  plays,  he  gives  to  his  young  pages,  (especially  when 
they  are  women  in  disguise,)  as  the  sturdy,  indomitable,  warm- 
hearted independence  of  Jamie's  character  is  superior  to  such 
caricatures  as  Fletcher  had  drawn,  many  years  before,  in  Gonda*^ 
rino  or  the  Captain  Jacomo.    The  scene  of  defiance  and  threat- 
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enfng  between  Jamie  and  Henrique  is  in  one  of  Fletcher's  best 
teys  s — not  unlike  a  similar  scene  in  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen." 
it  is  followed  by  the  whimsical  passion  which  the  rich,  youngs 
and  open-handed  heir,  Leandro,  conceives  on  hearsay  for  the 
wife  of  Bartolus,  and  which  is  to  form  the  underplot  of  the  play. 
On  the  serious  passages  which  conclude  the  first  act,  we  nave 
not  time  to  dwell;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  indicate  their  apt- 
ness by  way  of  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  Jacintha,  the 
mother  of  the  youth  Ascanio,  hints  that  she  has  just  claims  of 
some  sort  upon  Don  Henrique ;  Don  Henrique  hints  some 
atranee  revenge  which,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  reputation,  he  is 
to  taice  upon  his  brother  for  his  insolence. 

The  second  act  is  full  of  Fletcher's  happiest  comic  vein — wit  ot 
the  sort  to  which  we  formerly  alluded — extravagant  caricature  of 
character,  (for  no  better  name  is  deserved  either  by  Lopez  or 
Diego) — tricks  played  by  sorbe  of  the  personages  upon  otners — 
and  a  half  kind  of  consent  by  the  ridiculous  persons  to  aid  in 
making  themselves  laughing-stocks.      Leandro,  disguised   like 
a  young  lawyer's  clerk,  appears  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  licentious  pursuit   of  the   wife   of  Bartolus.     The   curate 
Lopez  comes  on  the  stage  with  his  sexton  Diego ;  and  Leandro, 
ttanding  aside,  listens  with  great  amusement  to  the  dialogue, 
]d  which  the  two  worthies  lament  over  the  lack  of  fees  and 
business — of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.     In  what  follows, — 
the  presentation  of  the  forged  letter — the  natural  disclamation 
by  the  priest  and  his  official — the  struggle  of  avarice  with  the 
KKT  of  detection,  which  ensues  when  they  discover  that  money 
may  be  made  by  a  He — the  cool  impudence  with  which,  when 
(hey  suppose  they  have  discovered  Leandro  to  be  easily  gullible, 
they  adopt  the  lie,  and  make  him  furnish  them  with  the  proofs 
of  Jts  truth, — in  all  this  there  is,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think, 
much  more  of  genuine  and  natural  humour,  than  in  most  of 
Fletcher's  attempts  in  this  broadest  path  of  the  comic.    The  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  dialogue  is  burlesque,  farce,  caricature  :  this  h 
comedy,  truth,  something  of  what  we  may  all  have  seen,  in  real 
life,  a  distant  resemblance.     Among  all  the  contemporary  dra- 
matists, Jonson  alone  could  have  conceived  the  features  of  the 
scene ;  but  he  would  have  clothed  them  with  col 
tati  arch.     The  miser  Bartolus,  who  next  comes 
li  much  less  to  our  liking :  he  seems  to  be  Very  ct 
but  his  wife  is  one  of  those  female  characters  w 
paints  so  well — a  union  of  the  angelic,  the  femi 
Drutal.     It  used  to  be  said  that  Fletcher's  female 
Miperior  to  Shakspeare's  :  no  man  who  understand) 
essence  of  beauty,  poetical  and  moral,  can  make  sue 
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Fletcher's  women  bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  Shakspeare's, 
that  Rubens's  Dutchwomen  bear  to  Raffaelle's  Madonnas* 

In  the  thir4  act,  the  scene  between  the  priest  and  his  parish^ 
loners  is  another  in  Fletcher*s  favourite  comic  style.;  and  the; 
game  at  chess  is  a  specimen  of  a  higher  class,  in  which  also  he 
IS  often  very  successful*  The  trial  in  court  is  one  of  those 
pieces  of  poeticaL  declamation,  so  very  fine  in  themselves,  in 
which  the  poet's  works  abound,  and  which  throughout  this  play 
keep  the  tone  at  the  ideal  height.  Henrique's  plan  of  revenge 
is  explained ;  he  deprives  his  brother  of  his  chance  of  the  inhe- 
ritance, by  declaring  that  the  boy,  Ascanio  }s  his  son;  that 
Jacintha  had  beeii  secretly  contracted  to  him  as  his  wife.  Jamie 
indignantly  proclaims  the  story  to  be  false ;  but  it  is  not  so ; 
Jacintha  reluctantly  admits  its  truth,  and  Ascanio  is  carried  oi^ 
by  his  father.  .  All  this  is  finely  contrived. 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  rapidly  towards  the  development 
of  both  plots.  Henrique  has  a  second  wife-^the  imperious 
Violante — ^who,  although  she  had  consented  to  her  husband's 
scheme,  now  reproaches  him  with  the  slur  it  has  cast  upon  hen 
Ascanio  yields  to  the  storm,  and  returns  to  the  poor  dwelling  of 
his  mother.  And  it  must  be  observed,  4;hat  the  softening  of 
Henrique's  feelings  towards  his  son,  prepares  us  for  expecting 
his  character  to  turn  out  more  amiable  th|»i  it  had  at  first 
appeared.  This,  skilful  foresight  is  but  too  rare  with  our  old 
dramatists  ;  and  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  thought  of  making 
paternal  affection  the  instrument  of  the  moral  cure.  We  cannot 
stop  to  detail  the  admirable  scene  of  drollery  in  which  Diego  toe- 
sexton  makes  his  mock  will.  The  wit  which  the  fellow  di^)lays, 
is  altogether  put  of  character;  but,  if  we  overlook  this  glaring 
fault,  the  scene  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  Fletcher's  favourite 
class  of  jests.  The  purpose  of  the  imposition  is  the  effecting  of 
the  lawyer's  dishonour ;  and,  although  nothing  is  expressly  said, 
yet,  neither  here  nor  in  the  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  are  we  allowed 
for  a*  moment  to  doubt  that  the  end  had  been  effected.  We  repeat 
what  we  formerly  hinted.  Twenty  years  before  Fletcher  wrote 
this  scene,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  state,  even  thus  cautiously, 
80  gross  a  violation  of  morality. 

Up  to  this  point  there  are  few  plays  that  could  be  condd^ed 
to  have  been  more  judiciously  managed.  The  fifth  act  is  ei^AUgh 
to  spoil  all,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  spoil  any  thing  otherwise  so 
good.  There  were  but  two  things  to  be  yet  effectedin  the  action — 
the  satisfying  of  Bartolus  as  to  his  wife's  innocence^ — ^the  reunion 
of  Henrique  with  Jacintha.  The  first  end  seemed  not. easily  at7 
tiunable;  the  second  probably  is  one,. in  regard  to  which  it  nu^ 
be  safely  said,  tha,t  119  reader  wishes  so'weU  tp  the  faithless  hus- 
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band  as  to  desire  that  it  dioald  be  attained.  The  foriher  pur- 
pose i»  not  attained ;  but  the  lawyer  is  focced  to  feign  content* 
ment,  after  he  has  in  part  revenged  hijmself  upon  his  tormentpr^ 
by  a  scheme  wbich  the  poet  borrows  from  the  feast  in  *  Timon 
of  Athens.'  The  second  end  is,  however,  effected ;  but  most  awk- 
wardly and  abruptly.  Violante  tempts  her  brother-in-law  to  kill 
her  husband ;  she  is  exposed,  by  his  pretended  acquiescence,  to 
her  husband's  anger;  and  (by  a  sort  of  justice  which  maybe 
called  poetical,  if  poetry  be  that  which  is  nowhere  tQ  b^  found 
in  real  life^  her  fortune  is  confiscated  for  the  building  of  a  ji^m^ 
nery,  in  wnich  she  is  to. spend  the, remainder  of  her  ^nys.  But 
still  she  was  Henrique's  wife,  and  he  copld  not  fulSl  his.  contract 
to  Jacintha.  By  no  means;  the  paejt  Ai$p<>ses  of  th^  di^^culty- 
in  two  lines.  Henrique  declares  tnat  he.  had  never  marne<}  hier, 
waiting  for  the  death,  of  Jacintha.  They  join  hands,  receive 
feHdtations,  and.the  curtain  drops  with  a  twofold  moral,  pf  which 
the  former,  half  is  utterly  unprincipled,  and  the  latter  has  no  ap-^ 
plication  to  the  events  from  which  it  professes  to  be  drawn. 


Art.  X. —  The  Riscy  Progress^  and  Pro^cts  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.    By  William  Kennbdy,  Esq.    8vo.    London  ;- 
1841.  .  :     . 

*]%/rR  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the- 
-^^    late  Lord  Durham  to. Canada,  in  1838.    After  the  abrupt 
termination  of  his  Lordship's  mission,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  induced^ 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Texas,  by  invitations  from  some  of  the 
leading  persons  of  the  new  Republic.    His  residence  there  lasted 
for  several  months,  under  circumstances  very  favourable  to  his 
acquiring  information  on  the.  various  points  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  results  of  his  enquiry 
and  observation  are  contained  in  the  present  work,  which  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  very  seasonable  period.     The  strange  and 
eventful  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  Republic,  together, 
with  the  impression  long  prevalent  of  its  vast  resources  and  great 
capacity  for  improvement,  have  for  some  time  rendered  it  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  British  public ;  and  the  important  step  recently  * 
adopted  by  our  government,  in  the  recognition  of  its  independence, 
gives  at  the  present  moment  a  peculiar  value  to  any  iniformation 
that  may  enable  us  to  estimate  the  necessity,  the  wisdom,  and. 
the  future  consequences  of  that  measure.     On  all  these  points 
Mr  Kennedy's  book  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  materials, 
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colltcted  Tdth  great  industry,  and  prcbeBted  ia  an  mpeeaSBA^  attd 
perspienotts  ferm.  Tlie  author  writes,  it  is  true,  with  a  feeitng^ 
eyidentfy  feToumbie  to  the  Anglo- Ameiican  colonists  of  Teaas ; 
he  paints  in  glowing  dolours  the  glorious  land  whtdi^tfaey  have 
settled ;  he  vindicates  them  against  t^  misrepresentations  whidi 
have»  in  his  opimmi,  donded  their  relaUons  with  Mexico:  widi 
undissembled  pride  in  the  progress  of  tins  great  offset  of  the  Eng^il 
Itsfa  race,  he  depicts  the  energy  of  their  indostty,  and  the  wisdom 
^  their  free  institutions ;  and  he  adrocates  the  pidicy  by  which 
our  Minister  for  ¥V>reign  Affairs  has  formed  on  alliance,  frukfnl 
iMth  the  most  usefihl  influences  en  the  character^  Texas,  and  the 
poiilical  and  commercial  interests  ^  Great  Britain.  But  the  deci^ 
siofij  which  Mr  Kennedy  does  noidissemUe  or  modify,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  impat^iality.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  our  belief,  liiat  the  appearance  of  tins  us^l  publication 
will  give  much  valuable  historical  and  statistieid  infmrmation  to  all 
who  may  consult  it ;  and  will  succeed  in  removing  from  most 
minds  miseonceptions  whidi  must  be  very  mk^cluevous,  however 
generous  the  sympathies  in  which  they  have  very  naturally  had 
their  01  ig  in. 

The  Republic  of  Texas,  as  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers, 
was  comprised  till  a  recent  period  in  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  and  snbsequendy,  for  a  few  years,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.    The  ancient  province  of  Texas  formed 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  and  of 
th^  Republic  of  Mexico,  'wbxch  extended  over  the  same  por- 
tion M  country,  and  then  contained  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
tiiat  of  France.    But  the  bonndariea  of  the  new  Republic,  limited 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  as  those  of  the  ancient  province  were, 
by  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  have,  by  the  Act  of  its 
Congress,  passed  on  the  19  th  of  December  1836,  been  extended; 
in  a  southern  and  western^irection,  ov^  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mexico.     The  present  Republic  occu- 
pies  about  four  hundred  miles  of  the  nordiern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  from  this  extends  back  into  the  Con- 
tinent, which  here  greatly  increases  in  breadth,  as  far  as  that 
great  chain  of  mountains,  which,  being  the  continuiUion  of  the 
Cordillera  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  divides  the  wateirs  of  the 
Gulf  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific.     On  the  north-east 
the  river  Sabine  separates  Texas  from  the  State  of  Louiskma :  the 
long  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  from  its  qaoudi  to  it9 
source,  forms,  its  sonth-westem  and  western  boundary^     A  con* 
siderable  atigle  at  the  north-west  extends  as  far  as  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  ladtude ;  bat  the  greater  portion  of  die  northern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Red  River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi 
at  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana.  .::::.' 
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Tlfte  course  of  the  jgr^t  riTdfs  4>f  Tej^aSf  wUch,  t^iih  t^e 
-exceptipn  of  the  Red  Kirer,  ran  nemijr  parallel  to  each  other« 
indicates  the  whole  furfaee  of  the  country  to  be  an  inollaed  plane 
sloping  towards  the  south-east.     The  distance  from  the  Grulf  to 
the  raoge  of  highest  elevation  being  &r  greater  than  in  dbe 
inore  southerly  parts  of  Mexico,  the  ascent  from  the  sea  is 
•comparatively  gradual ;  and  does .  not  present  any  of  those 
very  abrupt  changes  of  level,  which  distii^uish  tne  country 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  MexAco.     Still,  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  country,  produeed  by  its  increasing  eleva- 
tion, as  you  advance  into  the  interior,  is  each  as  to  have  led 
to  the  divi8k>n  of  Texas  into  three  very  distinct  regions — described 
as  the  Level,  the  Rolling,  and  the  Mountainous — and  marked  by 
very  striking  differences,  not  merely  of  aspect,  but  of  climate  and 
productions.     The  wi<k  space  which  intervenes  bietween  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  together  with  ^  gcadual  character  of 
the  inclination,  gives  to  Texas  that  ffreat  advantage  which  it  has 
over  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  the  vast  and  numerous  rivers 
which  intersect  every  part  of  its  territory.     The  lK)rthern  portion 
is  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  and  its  many  and  great  tributary 
rivers.     The  middle  region  of  the  Republic  is  enriched  by  the 
earthy  deposits  that  are  borne  dpwn  on  the  waters  of  the.  Red 
River.     The  navigation  of  this  noble  si^eam — the  whole  course 
of  which  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  miles— was,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  obstructed  for  no  less  a  space  than  a  hundred  and 
^ixty-five  miles  by  the  permaneM  accumulaticH]  of  drift-wood, 
known  by  the  name  of  tne  ^  Great  Red  River  Raft.'     In  1838, 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Shreeve,  who  was 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  succeeded  in  removing  this  impediment  at  a  cost  of  300,000 
dollars,  and  thus  laid  open  a  navigation  of  about  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  the  Red  River,  and  of  about  six  hundred  more  on  its 
tributaries.    Since  that  period  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigra- 
tion into  Texas  has  been  carried  on  by  steam-boats  on  the  Red 
River,  both  sides  of  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  very 
rapidly  settled.     The  river  Brazos  has  a  circuitous  course  of 
a  thousand  miles  entirely  within  the  territories  of  the  Republic ; 
and  a  considerable  extent  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.    The 
Trinity  river  is  already  navigated  by  steam-boats,  for  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  £om  its  mouth.     The  Colorado  has 
a  course  of  eight  hundred  nnles,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
twenty  might  easily  be  made  navigable  for  steam-boats.     The 
Nueces  river  is  three  hundred-miles  in  length.     The  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Texan  rivers  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Horte,  the 
sources  of  which,  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  are  separated  by  a  mountain 
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barrier,  little  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Pacific.  The  whole  length  of  this  great 
river  is  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  milesj  while  one  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Puercos,  nas  a  course  of  not  less  than  five  hun-* 
dred.  Besides  these  great  rivers,  a  vast  number  of  smaller  streams 
intersect  the  whole  country.  Their  waters  are  every  where 
surrounded  by  krge  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  which  they  constantly 
refresh  and  fertilize ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  afford  the 
most  abundant  means  for  communication,  and  for  tne  transport 
of  the  produce  of  their  banks. 

The  mouths  of  the  Texan  rivers  being  generally  obstructed  by' 
bars,  afford  but  indifferent  harbours;  but,  even  m  this  respect, 
Texas  has  a  great  advantage  over  Mexico.  The  western  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexicp  is  deficient  in  harbours  of  even  the  most 
indifferent  merits ;  and  Galveston  and  San  Luis  in  Texas  are  said 
to  be  better  than  any  in  Mexico. 

Mr  Kennedy  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  '  the  first  appearance 
^  of  Texas  is  unfavourable,  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  ap» 
^  proached.*  The  emigrant  who  approaches  it  by  sea,  is  deterred 
by  the  aspect  of  a  low  sandy  beach,  backed  by  wet  and  level 
prairies ;  entering  from  Mexico,  he  meets  an  arid  district ;  from 
Louisiana,  a  soil  of  alternate  sand  and  clay,  overrun  with. wood. 
But  as  he  adyaHces  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, the  riches  of  the  Level  region  begin  immediately  to  display 
themselves.  This  region  extends  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast,  to  a  depth  varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles.  Its 
prevailing  character  is  that  of  an  alluvial  prairie,  covered  with 
rich,  but  not  noxiously  exuberant,  vegetation.  Occasional  forests 
of  live  oak  and  pine  are  met  with ;  but  the  beautiful  trees  of  the 
country  generally  skirt  the  courses  of  the  various  rivers  and 
streams,  or  are  scattered  in  clumps  and  groves  over  the  prairie. 
The  advantages  of  this  alluvial  region  are  hot  neutralized  by 
these  accutnulations  of  stagnant  water,  which,  combined  with  a 
burning  sun  and  rank  vegetation,  render  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  fearAiUy  unhealthy.  The  porous  character  of  the  soil, 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  general  rise  of  the 
banks  from  the  beds  of  the  streams,  preclude  the  formation  of 
swamps;  while  the  open  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  any  thick  underwood  from  the  forests  that  exist, 
prevent  the  noxious  exhalations  so  fatal  to  human  life  in  the 
vast  forests  surrounding  the  Mississippi.     The  low  lands  of 

'  Texas  are  not  free  from  intermittent  fever — the  general  penalty 
of  all  new  clearings.     But  the  disease  is  hot  there  of  a  directly 

'  fatal  character ;  and  Texas  has  only  ohce,  and  slightly,  within 
the  memoj'y  of  m^n,  been  visited  by  the  scourge  of  yellow 
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fever,  which  constantly  ravages  the  eastern  <^oast  of  America^ 
from  Brazil  to  Carolina,  and  occasionally  visits  New.  York  and 
the  northern  states  of  the  Union.  The  heat  of  summer  is  tem- 
pered by  sea  breezes,  which  blow  almost  without  intermission. 
By  their  agency,  a  noondav  heat  of  eighty  degrees  is  miti- 
gated, so  as  to  be. neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient;  and  it 
is  found  possible  to  walk  at  mid-day  in  the  month  of  June 
through  the  open  prairies  of  the  Level  country.  But  the  heat 
is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  enable  the  low  lands  of  Texas 
(though  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  country  is  northward  of 
the  tropic)  to  raise  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  produce 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Mexico ;  as  well  as  those  articles  which 
form  the  staples  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of  Texas,  sea-island  cot- 
ton, of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  Georgia,  and  superior  to  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  with  a  consider- 
ably greater  return  on  the  acre,  and  at  a  considerably  less  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Level  region 
possess  the  same  superior  congeniality  to  the  sugar-cane  and 
to  indigo.  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  grow  luxuriantly.  Rice 
has  been  cultivated,  and  might  perhaps  be  raised  in  greater 
quantities,  were  not  the  cultivation  of  the  other  great  staples  of 
the  country  found  to  be  more  productive.  On  the  other  hand, 
Texas  is  capable  of  raising  with  advantage  some  of  those  articles 
which  have  been  considered  peculiar  to  Mexico.  Its  climate  and 
soil  are  suitable  to  vanilla ;  and  the  cochineal  insect,  with  the 
Nopal  or  Cactm  opuntia — the  plant  on  which  it  feeds— are  found 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America  thrive  in  the  Level  region. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  delightful  region  of  Texas  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Rolling  or  Undulating  district,  which,  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  level  district,  extends  along  the  whole  of  the 
country  for  a  breadth  of  from  one  huiidred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  same  open  character  prevails  in  this  as  in  the 
lower  district;  and  the  large  tracts  of  green  and  flowering 
prairie  are  interspersed  with  groves  of  valuable  woodland.  But 
instead  of  presenting  to  the  eye  the  unbroken  level  of  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  of  the  coast,  the  midland  region,  of  Texas  swells 
into  those  continual  undulations  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  some  parts,  the  long,  regular  undulations  succeed  pne  another 
with  a  slight  but  constant  increase  of  elevation  towards  the 
interior,  and  with  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  of.  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  after  a  storm.  Occasionally  they  rise  into,  eminences 
of  gentle  acclivity,  from  which  the  eye  may  contemplate  a  beau- 
tiful and  extensive   landscape.     This  is  a  land  of  pure  and 
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sparkling  spriimi  and  riyiiletSi  and  shady  valleys.     The  climate 
in  this  more  derated  region,  thous'fa  cooler  than  that  of  the 
plains  below,  has  the  genial  warmtn  of  Italy.     Ice  and  snow- 
are  rare  and  transient  visiters.     Even  in  winter,  the  trees  pre- 
serve their  foliage,  and  the  plains  their  verdure.     Nor  is  the 
climate  less  favourable  to  animal  than  to  vegetable  life.     To 
persons  bom  and  bred  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  perfectly  salubrious  *y 
rheumatism  is  rarely  known  within  its  precincts ;  and  its  air  is 
said  to  be  as  favourable  to  consumption  as  that  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  or  Madeira.    The  atmosphere  is  so  dry,  that  meat  i& 
cured  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air;  and  a  man  of  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  Mr  Kennedy  tells  us,  may  break  his  leg,  and  be 
well  again  m  a  month.     But  the  warm  yet  temperate  nature  of 
the  climate,  whkh  have  given  Texas  the  name  of  the  *  Italy  of 
*  America,*  is  proved  by  the  character  of  its.  vegetable  products,^ 
Though  the  fmest  kind  of  cotton  thrives  best  in  the  low  lands^ . 
the  green-seed  cotton  is  cultivated  with  snccess  in  the  Undulating 
region.     The  vine  is  indigenous,  and  forms  a  natural  festoon  for 
the  lofty  trees,' to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.. 
From  this  native  vine  a   pleasant  wine  is  said  to  be  made. 
Mr  Kennedy  mentions  various  spots  in  Texas  in  which  the  vine 
has  be^Q  cultivated  with  success;   and  quotes  the  ojHnion  of 
Humboldt,  that  the  higher  portions  of  this  country  are  destined 
one  day  to  supply  the  American  continent  with  wine.  The  mul- 
berry thrives  iiere,  and  the  production  of  silk  has  been  success- 
fully attempted.     Wheat  grows  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  moun- 
tainous region.     But  the  raising  of  stock  for  the  vast  demand 
created,  as  well  by  the  Level  region  of  Texas  as  by  Louisiana,  by 
Mexico,  and  by  Cuba,  and  the  remaining  West  India  islands, 
is  likely  to  be  the  great  business  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  Roll- 
ing country.     The  bounty  of  nature  provides  ample  sustenance 
for  horses  and  cattle  in  the  various  grasses  of  the  prairie,  and  the 
yet  more  nutritious  produce  of  the  cane-brake ;  while  the  live 
oak,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  qualities  of  its  timber,  drops  from 
its  branches  the  *  mast,*  which,  together  with  the  nutritious  roots 
of  the  forest  and  prairie,  sustain  the  numerous  and  fast-increas- 
ing herds  of  swine  that  augment  the  wealth,  without  any  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  Texan  farmer. 

The  Rolling  gradually  ascends  into  the  Mountainous  region, 
ei»BDOsed  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others ; 
wbicn  extend  across  the  middle  of  the  Republic,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  sources  of  the  various  territories  of  the 
Bed  River.  The  mountains  are  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude^ 
They  mre  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar;  and  extensive 
valleys  of  alluvial  soil,  susceptible  of  profitable  culture,  wind 
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thnragh  thenu  Thk  n^km  aUo  abounds  with  streams  and 
springs ;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  alike  coi^eniid  to  llie  be^ 
kinds  of  the  prodnce  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Wheat,  and  erea 
harley  and  oats,  thrive  here*  But  the  most  yaluable  prodiice  of 
this  portion  of  Texas,  is  the  pasture  that  it  affords  to  the  flocks 
of  sheep  which  have  already  be^i  introduced,  and  pf<miise  to 
multiply  mth  rapidity.  The  Mountainous  r^ion  is  rich  in 
xninersd  treasures ;  iron,  coal,  and  salt  abound.  The  numerous 
streams  of  this  district,,  coupled  with  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
afford  a  supply  of  water^ower  greatly  available  in  manufactures. 
.  Beyond  this  region,  and  the  moderate  rai^e  of  mountains 
which  ^ve  it  its  peculiar  character,  extends  a  table-land,  follow- 
ed by  the  vast  plains  which  are  wateired  by  the  Red  River  and 
the  various  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.  At  the  back  of  these, 
a  portion  of  that  vast  desert  that  lies  along  the  foot  oi  the  Rocky 
Mountains — and  which,  still  further  to  the  north,  is  (tf  such  extent 
and  desolation  as  to  justify  the  appellatiott  of  the  Great  Ame^ 
rican  Desert-interposes  itself,  before  we  amve  at  the  higher 
part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  Along  tUa  part  of  the  river  lie  the  small  towns,  or 
rath^  villages,  of  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque^  and  others,  wMeh 
mark  the  feeble  efforts  of  ancient  Spanish  c^cmization*  Beyond 
these,  in  bleak  and  awful  sterility,  rise  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,,  which  the  red 
men,  with  superstitions  awe,  name  the  '  Crest  of  the  world.' 
On  the  other  side  of  this  high  but  narrow  range  lie  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Califomia;  a  land  where  ^e  orai^e,  the  fig,  the 
date,  the  olive^  and  the  vine,  flourish  by  the  side  of  the  fruits  and 
plants  of  the  tropics.  In  this  beautiful  country,  blessed  with 
that  mild  and  equaUe  climate  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  America,  distinguishes  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  from  that 
wider  portion  of  the  continent  that  looks  towards  the  Atlantic, 
and  indented  with  cs^actous  harbours,  suited  to  the  utmost  com- 
merce of  America  and  Asia,  there  may,  according  to  Mr  Ken- 
nedy— when  tlie  stream  of  emigration  shall  have  passed  through 
the  various  openings  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— be  found  an 
ample  and  desirable  habitation  for  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
human  beings.  Bat  at  present  a  few  thousand  white  settlers, 
some  scores  of  Franciscan  priests^  and  the  few  Indiai^  whom  they 
have  converted  and  rendered  subservient,  together  with  some 
scanty  and  starving  tribes  c^  untamed  savages,  are  the  only  human 
inhamtants  of  California.  Nor  does  the  upper  portion  of  Texas 
eontain  a  much  larger  popidation  of  whites*  Skiers  have,  it  is 
truey  recently  momited  the  Red  River,  and  settled  on  various  por- 
tions of  its  bank$«     But  die  greater  part  of  the  Ivide  and  fertile 
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Jlains,  that  stretch  downwards  from  the  forty^secoDd  d^pree  of 
ititude  to  the  lower  range  of  Texan  mountains,  though  made  the 
subject  of  Mexican  grants,  are  in  fact  unknown  and  almost  untrod- 
deti  by  the  white  man.     The  enormous  herds  of  buffaloes,  which 
the  encroachments  of  civilization  have  driven  into'  the  interior  of 
thtf  Continent,  are  found  scattered  over  the  face  of  these  boundless 
prairies ;  or,  during"  the  season  of  their  annual  migration,  are  seen 
'passing  them  in  those  ancient  and  well- worn  tracts  which,  year 
after  year,  they  sweep  with  resistless  rapidity.     Here,  too,  stray 
in  large  numoers  the  wild  horses  of  the  American  desert,  and 
the  wild  asses  and  mules  which  are  found  mixed  with  them. 
But  a  wilder  and  more  fearful  denizen  ranges  over  these  wastes, 
dreaded  by  the  Texan  settler  as  the  haunts  from  which  the 
mounted  Indian  issues  in  his  career  of  massacre  and  pHlage. 
•    Of  the  various  tribes  that  roam  over  thfe  interior  of  Texas, 
the  name  of  the  Comanche  has  long  been  the  most  terrible  in 
the  ears  of  the  white  inhabitants.     The  pre-eminence  of  this 
tribe  appears  to  be  secured  by  its  great  superi6rity  of  numbers. 
In  common  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  Indians  of  the.  Missouri 
territory,  it  has  learned  to  tame  the  wild  horses  of  the  desert, 
and  to  manage  them  with  Tartar  dexterity.'    In  rearing  horses 
/Slid  mules  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  of  their  only  amusement, 
/racing,  the  Comanches  find  their  principal  occupation ;  their 
subsistence  they  derive  from  the  wild  herds  that  share'  with  them 
the  fertile  plains  ov^r  which  they  range.      Whenever  want  of 
food,  or  the  desire  of  any  additional  luxury  tempts  them,  they 
issue  forth  in  bands  of  three  or  four  hundred  from  the  mountain- 
ous region  which  bounds  their  ordinary  home,  and  pillage,  with- 
^  out  distinction  of  race,  any  scattered  colonists  whose  unguarded 
.-attitude  tempts  their  cupidity.'    While  they  generally  massacre 
-the  males  who  fall  into  their  hands,  they  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America  in  sparing  women  and-  chil- 
dren, whom  they  capture,  and  incorporate  with   their  nation. 
Their  habits  of  warfare,  and  notions  of  bravery,  resemble  those 
which  seem  to  have  been  created  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  by 
the  necessity  of  being  cautious  of  hazarding  the  lives  of  their 
own  scanty  population.    The  Comanche  is  averse  from  war  where 
he  is  likely  to  encounter  opposition ;  to  gain  his  end  by  cunning, 
appears  to  him  more  honourable  than  the  display  of.  courage  in 
(combat ;  and  he  acquires  greater  credit  with  hb .  tribe  by  mur- 
'  dering   a   sleeping  foe  than  by   conquering  in   equal  combat. 
•He^iR  use  every  wile,  and  proffer  the  warmest  declarations  of 
friendship, 'in  order  to  throw  his  victim  off  his  guard  ;  and  his 
plighted  word  binds  him  so  little,  that  ^  as  faithless  as  a  Comanche 
^  treaty '  has  become  a  Mexican  proverb.     In  this  career  of 
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fraud  and  cruelty,  he  is  aided  by  the  calm  temperament  \vhich 
results  from  constant  and  healtny  exercise,  bracing  air,  and  a 
scrupulous  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  which  he  calls  ^  fbols' 
*  water.'  •  •  •  ! 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  the  only  opposi- 
tion to  his  assaults  was  to  be  found  in  the  inadequate  military 
resources  of  a  Spanish  province,  and  the  languid  energies  of 
the  Mexican  colonists,  the  visits  of  this  rapid  and  remorseless 
foe  were  regarded  with  terror.  So  low,  indeea,  had  the  Mexicans 
sunk  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian,  that  he  had  learned  to  spare 
them,  as  the  innocuous  means  of  supplying  him  with  booty  when- 
ever he  might  cboose^to  take  it.  The  Comanche  woula  extort 
from  a  Mexican  villoge  a  reward  for' the  pretended  re-capture  of 
a  drove  of  horses  which  he  himself  had  stolen.  To  siich  a  height 
did  these  savages  carry  their  insolence,  that  they  have  been  known 
to  dismount  in  the  market-place  of  the  principal  town  of  Texas, 
and  order  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  catch  and  feed  their  horses, 
under  pain  of  chtfBtisen^ent.  But  when  the  settlers  from  the  United 
States  began  to  fill  the  plains  of  Texas,  the  Comanche  shrunk  from 
collision  with  a  new  and  irresistible  enemy.  The  deadly  aim  of 
the  Kentuckian  rifle  was  speedily  experienced  by  tbe  savage  ;  and 
one  of  these  weapons  in  the  hand  of  an  American  settler  has 
been  known  to  put  a  dozen  Comanches  to  flight.  Nor  was  the 
American  less  rapid  in  pursuit  than  deadly  of  aim.  Whenever 
an  outrage  was  comniitted  by  an  Indian,  the  settler  of  the  prairie 
"Was  sure  to  follow  on  his  trail,  mounted  on  a  fleet  and  well-kept 
steed,  attended  by  his  trusty  hounds ;  and  to  continue  his  pursuit 
with  untiring  zeal,  until  vengeance  had  been  inflicted,  ad  a  warning 
against  future  aggression.  -  These  once  formidable  savages  seem 
now  to  have  ceased  from  habitually,  naolesting  the  settlers;  and 
collision  will  probably  recur  only  when  the  onward  stream  of 
white  settlement  shall  have  made  another  isncroachment  on  the 
present  hunting-grounds  of  the  Comanche. 

A  country  more  inviting  to  the  settler  of  the  English  race, 
whether  from  the  mother  country,  its  colonies,  or  the  United 
Statesj  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Whatever  his  habits,  his. 
constitution,  or  his  past  pursuits,  he  will  find  in  some  part  of 
Texas  a  climate  and  a  cultivation  to  suit  him.  Water  is  every 
where  abundant.  The  drift-wood  of  the  coasts  and  rivers  fur- 
nished an  easy  and  bountiful  supply  of  fuel.  Timber  for  all 
other  purposes  abounds  in  the  forests,  some  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  live  or  evergreen  oak  ;  in  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  finds  the  most  admirable  material  for  ship- 
building ;  and  some  of  pine  and  red  cedar,  of  the  kind  most 
available  for  all  domestic  uses.     Nor  is  food  difiicult  to  be  got. 
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fish  abound  m  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  rirers.  Deer,  ainl 
every  other  species  of  game,  are  so  plentifcti  in  the  pnorie,  that 
the  settler  may  count  on  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  his  gun ; 
and  a  traveller,,  whose  journal  is  quoted  by  Mr  Kennedy,  i^aks 
of  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  in  tne  midst  of  the  wilderness,  by 
a  supper  of  buffalo,  venison,  antelope,  and  wild  turkey.  The 
buffalo,  the  wild  horse,  the  peccary  or  wild  hog  of  America,  and 
most  of  the  savagpe  tribes  of  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  minister  m 
one  way  or  anower  to  the  wants  of  man.  Even  the  bear,  the 
most  formidable  quadruped  of  the  continent,  is  hunted  for  his 
skin  and  his  fat ;  and  no  merely  noxious  beast  annoys  or  terrifies 
the  settler,  except  the  wolf,  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  as 
little  able  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  to  turn  to  any  good  aecount* 
The  alligator  destroys  pigs  and  calves ;  but  the  awkwardness  of 
its  movements  are  such,  that  a  child  that  has  the  sense  to  move 
on  one  side,  runs  no  risk  from  it.  Hie  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is 
said  to  be  curable ;  and  Mr  Kennedy  mentions,  with  apparent 
credit,  the  remedy  in  use  among  the  Indians,  ti%o,  when  bitten 
by  it,  kill  it,  and  extract  the  poison  from  their  own  wounds  by 
applying  to  them  the  fleshy  part  of  the  reptile's  tail.  The 
mosquito  and  the  sand-fly,  whicli  are  found  in  the  Level,  but  not 
in  the  Rolling  or  BRgher  regions  of  Texas,  seem  to  be  there,  as  aH 
over  America,  the  most  formidable  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
The  otter  and  the  beaver,  which  formerly  abounded  all  over  Texas, 
have  been  driven  by  the  assiduous  trapper  into  the  wild  regions 
of  the  interior.  The  bee,  whose  wax  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
Texan  commerce,  is  said  to  precede  the  march  of  hfrman  settle^ 
ment ;  and  the  wild  Indian,  when  he  sees  its  swarms  make  their 
appearance  in  some  hitherto  un visited  part  of  the  wilderness,  is 
said  to  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  *  There  come  the  white  men !' 

But  the  enviable  distinction  of  Texas  in  the  eyes  of  the  set- 
tler, is  the  generally  open  character  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
passing  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the  arduous  and  unhealthy  ten! 
of  clearing  the  dense  forest,  and  the  remainder  of  his  da3rs  amid 
a  patch  of  fields  disfigured  by  stumps  and  rail  fences,,  the  Texan 
farmer,  from  the  first,  drives  his  plough  over  a  clear  and  yielding 
surface  of  rich  black  loam.  Mr  Kennedy  mentions  one  excep- 
tion to  the  general  aspect  of  the  surface  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  crossed  by  what  is  called  the  *  cross  timber;*  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  Texas— unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  artificial  work  of  that  bygone  and  unknown  race, 
who,  in  the  vast  mounds  that  cover  this  portion  of  America, 
have  left  traces  of  a  far  distant  and  forgotten  dviKzation.  This 
irregular  belt  of  forest,  varying  in  width  from  five  to  fifty  mites, 
extends  across  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  from*  south  to  norths 
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in  a  regular  and  tinbrdcen  mass,  following  the  due  lioe  of  the 
meridian ;  and  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  huge  wall  of  forest, 
which  forms,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  and  the  settler,  the  great 
natural  landmark  of  the  wilderness*    Some  of  the  river  bottoms 
are  covered  by  vast  extents  of  cane-brake,  in  which  the  cane, 
rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  five-and- twenty  feet,  arches  over 
the  head  of  the  rider  who  passes  through  the  paths  that  have 
been  cut  through  it.     This  cane  indicates  a  rich  soil,  and  fur- 
nishes a  nutritious  winter  fodder  for  cattle.     But  the  greater  part 
of  the  surfiice  of  the  country  consists  of  what  is  properly  called 
prairie.     Mr    Kennedy,    Hke    all   preceding   travellers,   expa- 
tiates in  the  description  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  prairie^ 
Sometimes  elosely  pressed  in  by  the  surrounmng  forest,  the 
prairie  lies  like  a  verdant  lake  of  meadow — forming  its  bays  and 
creeks  amid  the  darker  woodland.     More  frequently  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  level  or 
undulating^  according  to  the  region  in  which  he  may  bej    some- 
times the  horizon  is  the  only  limit  to  the  apparently  boundless 
verdure,  amid  which  the  noble  forest  trees  are  scattered,  singly  or 
in  clumps,  that  recall  the  appearance  of  an  English  park ;  some- 
timed  the  dark  outline  of  the  forest  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
sometimes  it  crowns  the  acclivities  which  rise  from  the  plain.  The 
whole  of  these  vast  fields  are  covered  with  the  rich  prairie  grass, 
or  a  soft  and  elastic  sward.    Amid  these  the  most  exquisite  flowers 
are  profusely  scattered — ever  changing  with  the  changing  sea- 
son, but  ever  charming  the  eye  with  their  rich  and  brilliant 
colours.  In  some  parts,  the  traveller  passes  over  miles  of  dazzling 
sun-flowers ;  in  others,  he  is  surrounded  by  roses.   The  prairie  is 
covered  with  the  geranium,  the  dahlia,  the  trumpet-flower,  the 
heart*s-ease,  the  Itty,  the  jessamine,  the  lobelia,  and  the  passion- 
flower 1     The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  festooned  with  the  wild 
vine  and  the  sober  grey  of  the  Spanish  moss,  over  which  are 
often  seen,  hanging  at  a  vast  height,  the  superb  white  flower  of 
the  magnolia.     The  fragrance  of  these  flowers  is  borne  to  the 
nostrils  by  the  cool  gale  that  tempers  the  heats  of  Texas,  and 
braces  the  muscles  of  the  traveller  of  the  prairie.  The  solemn  and 
soothing  silence  is  at  intervals  broken  by  the  scream  of  the  brilliant 
parroquet,  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  or  the  thrush,  and  the 
melodious  complaints'of  the  whip-poor-will.    The  deer  and  ante- 
lope rush  startled  from  the  groves,  and,  boimding  across  the  plain, 
invite  theimrsuit  of  the  hunter.     It  is  amid  such  lands  as  these 
that  the  Texan  emigrant  fixes  his  stafl;  and  enters  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  lovely  home,  which  the  wealthy  of 
the  Old  World  might  envy,  but  which  wealth  has  not  yet  appro- 
priated to  ifs  «clttsive  enjoym«it. 
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The  happy  country,  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  attempted  to 
describe,  from  the  materials  abundantly  afforded  by  Mr  Kennedj^, 
and  the  American  writers  from  whom  he  quotes,  remained  till 
the  present  century  an  almost  unknown  and  unprofitable  waste, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  of  America.  The  settlement 
of  Mexico  took  place  under  circumstances  widely  different  from 
those  which  marked  the  European  colonization  of  any  other 
part  of  the  New  World,  with  the  exception  of  Peru.  Instead  oi 
meeting  only  with  the  wild  and  scanty  savages  who  were  found 
roaming  over,  but  never  cultivating  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  arms  of  Cortes  subjugated  a  race  which  had 
for  some  time  been  settled  on  the  same  spot,  and  had  raised  on  it 
populous  and  flourishing  cities— whicli  practised  a  productive 
agriculture — which  had  made,  considerable  advances  m  many  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts — and  which  had  adopted  a  system 
of  civil  polity,  distinguished  by  ^adations  of  rank,  by  a  division 
of  labour,  and  by  a  general  contrn)ution  for  the  wants  of  the  state. 
The  presence  of  this  settled  and  industrious  peasantry,  whom  the 
experience  of  Hispaniola  had  already  taught  the  Spaniards  not  to 
sacrifice  to  the  first  rage  of  their  avarice,  dispensed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  importation  of  Negroes ;  the  lands  of  Mexico  were 
divided  among  the  conquerors ;  a  system  of  forced  labour,  which 
was  at  first  required  for  the  farms  and  mines,  was  remitted,  when 
it  began  to  be  found  cheaper  to  employ  the  abundant  labourers 
at  moderate  wages,  than  to  support  tnem  as  slaves ;  and  the  new 
lords  of  the  soil  allowed  the  ancient  population  to  till  their  own 
farms,  on  pretty  much  the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  peasan  try  of  Europe.  The  odious  distinctions  of 
colour,  which  have  every  where  been  the  sure  concomitant  of 
Negro  slavery,  operated  more  feebly  on  the  mixture  of  the  white 
and  red  races ;  and  the  population  of  Creole  Spaniards  that  speed- 
ily grew  up  in  Mexico,  was  linked  to  the  aboriginal  Indians  by 
a  vast  mixed  race  of  Mestizoes.  The  population  of  Mexico  was 
thus  comparatively  homogeneous;  and  similar  in  the  different 
gradations  and  occupation  of  its  society  to  those  of  an  European 
country.  The  spirit  of  enterprize,  that,  in  spite  of  the  easy  mode 
in  which  they  thus  lived  on  the  labour  of  others,  might  have 
been  developed  among  the  white  and  mixed  races,  was  completely 
repressed  by  the  execrable  system  of  government  with  which 
Spain  oppressed  its  colonies.  The  despotic  power  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  felt  in  its  colonies  without  any  of  those  checks  of 
custom,  feeling,  and  countervailing  influences  which  mitigated  it 
at  home.  The  administration  of  justice  was  dishonest  and  inef- 
ficient. The  nomination  to  all  municipal  offices  being  placed  in 
the  crown,  the  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  only  popular  insti- 
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tution  of  the  motber  country.    From  the  Viceroy  to  the, lowest 
functionary,  the  grossest  corruption  prevailed :  offices  were  openly 
sold,  and  the  lucrative  extortions  which  were  permitted,  rendered 
unsalaried  places  as  much  in  request,  as  those  which' were  best 
paid ;  the  revenue  was  in  great  measure  the  produce  of  mischievous 
monopolies ;  commerce  was  almost  annihilated  by  that  destruc- 
tive system  of  restrictions,  which  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  succeeding 
writers  have  held  up  to  scorn.   Enormous  sums  were  appropriated 
to  prop  the  overgrown  power  of  the  higher  clergy ;    while  the 
land  was  cpverea  with  swarms  of  lU-paid  parish  priests  and  friars, 
whose  occupation  it  was  to  draiti  the  resources  of  the  peasantry, 
to  propagate  the  most  grovelling  superstitions,  and  to  pervert,  or 
rather  suppress,  education.*      But  the  most  irritating  and  inju- 
rious feature  of  the  system,  was  the  careful  concentration  of  all 
power,  and  of  all  official  and  even  much  commercial  emolument, 
in  the  hands  of  natives  of  Spain ;  and  the  consequeiit  exclusion  of 
the  whole  Creole  population  from  every  legitimate  object  of  am- 
bition, and  every  honourable  species  of  employment. 
^     A  population  of  such  a  character,  and  so  cramped  and  ener- 
vated, was  little  fitted  or  inclined  to  encounter  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties in  the  attiempt  to  tame  and  people  the  wilderness.    The 
population  of  Mexico  remained  concentrated  in  the  central*  and 
southern  portions  of  the  country,  or  was  only  tempted  to  quit 
them  in  search  of  mines.     Texas,  which  had  been  explored  by 
Alonzo  de  LeOn,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  friendly  character 
of  some  of  its  Indian  tribes,  came  soon  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  wild  haunt  of  fierce  and  untameable  barbarians ;  and  the 
^government  looked  with  complacency  on  its  solitary  wastes,  as 
interposing  a  desirable  barrier  between  the  valuable  territories  of 
Mexico,  and  the  French  possessions  in  Louisiana.     By  degrees, 
with  a  view  rather  to  military  objects  than  to  those  of  settle- 
ment, a  few  garrisons  were  planted  throughout  the  country ;  and 
■  a  worthless  population  of  Crieoles  and  half-breeds  of  every  de- 
nomination were  planted  in  fortified  inclosureSj  caHed  Presidios. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  military  positions  the  Franciscan 
MissH)n8  were  established :  the  bounty  of  the  Mexican  devotees 


*  From  this  censure  of  the  Colonial  goTernment  of.  Spain,  we  must 
except  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  waa  a  body  in  the  mother  country 
composed  of  its  highest  functionarie8,Jogether  :ivith  others  who  had  held 
high  office  in  the  colonies.  Its  business  was  to  superintend  and  delir 
berate  upon  all  colonial  matters.  The  estabUshment  of  such  a  counci), 
with  some  degree  of  publicity  in  its  discussions,  would,  as  Mr  Kennedy 
suggests^  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our  colonial  system. 
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enabled  the  Monks  to  ensconce  Aemselvesinlargebuildinesy  wUch 
they  took  care  to  fortify  as  well  as  to  consecrate ;  and  uie  good 
fathers  fattened  In  sacerdotal  sloth  on  the  produce  of  the  rich 
plains  of  Texas,  tilled  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  Indians,  who 
were  stolen  in  continual  forays  on  the  surrounding;^ tribes,  and  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  converts ; — when,  after  the  infliction  of  a 
compulsory  baptism,  thev  had  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
<^oss,  and  to  mumble  a  ^w  words  of  a  prayer  which  they  did  not 
understand,  to  the  idols  of  their  fathers,  whom  they  ware  taught 
to  call  by  the  names  of  Spanish  saints.  But  this  system  of 
monastic  colonization  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  military 
power  of  Spsun.  The  savage  tribes  of  the  desert,  won  back 
from  the  weakness  the  fair  inneritance  which  they  bad  resigned 
to  the  strength  of  the  intruder,  and  swept  once  more  the  whole 
extent  of  country  that  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Gulf*  One  after  the  other,  Mission  and  Presidio  was 
•either  laid  waste  or  abandoned ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
•century,  the  scanty  relics  of  the  Texan  colonists  were  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  three  stations  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  the  intrusion  of  a  fore%ner  into  the 
colonial  dominions  of  Spain,  without  a  license,  subjected  him  to 
the  penalty  of  death — mitigated  in  practice  (if  that  can  be  called 
a  mitigation^  to  perpetual  imprisonment.      As  population  inr^ 
creased  in  the  Britisn  settlements,  this  penalty  began  to  be 
more  frequently  incurred,  and  still  more  firequently  defied  or 
•evaded  by  the  daring  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Georgia.     The 
revolt  of  the  United  otates,  as  it  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Spwi, 
led  to  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  exclusion ;  and 
.  the  feelings  of  the  colonial  government  were  well  expressed  by 
the  Captain- General  Salceao,  when  he  said,  that  had  he  the 
power,  ne  would  prevent  the  very  birds  from  flying  across  the 
boundary-line  of  Texas  and  the  United  States.      But  Texas 
began  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  desires  of  its  Anglo-Ame- 
rican neighbours.     This  became  apparent  in  the  proceedings 
consequent  on  the  detection  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  ii\  1807, 
from  which  it  is  clear,  that,  whatever  degree  of  truth  there  might 
be  in  the  charge  made  against  him,  of  a  dewgn  to  form  a  vast 
Southern  Republic,  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  he  had  certainly  ma* 
tured  a  plan  for  subjugating  and  settling  Texas.   But  the  scnemes 
of  this  bad  citizen  produced  no  result ;    and  the  introduction  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  into  Texas,  was  soon  after  effected  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Mexicans  themselves.    The  usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  by  Napoleon,  loosened  the  bonds  of  obedience 
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Iboi  iiad  <d  lonff  held  its  calonies  t<^etber.    lo  1810,  tbe  stand- 
ard of  i&depenaence  was  for  the  first  time  raised  io  Mexico  by 
Hidalgo,  wMse  arms  were  for  a  while  successful.     To  aid  the 
Btitfiye  Mexicans  affaiost  their  Spanish  masters,  a  body  of  the 
dftiiBg  yauth  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee^  and  Louisiana,  under 
Kemper,  were  invited  into  Texas  at  the  close  of  1812.     For 
several  oioaths  this  gallant  band  made  good  its  ground,  and  ob- 
tained retpeated  successes  a£;ainst  vast  odds  of  regular  Spanish 
troops;  but,  on  the  18th  of  /une  1613,  it  was  cut  off  almost  to  a 
man  at  the  battle  of  the  Medina ;  owing,  not  so  much,  ij;  is  said, 
to  the  prowess  and  immensely  superior  numbers  of  the  royalist 
anny,  as  to  the  treachery  of  its  Mexican  allies.    The  revolt  in 
the  ce&tral  provinces  of  Mexico,  was  soon  after  suppressed  by 
the  wise  policy  of  the  viceroy,  Apodaca ;  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  exerted  itself  so  as  to  prevent  its  citizens 
£r«m  forming  any  expeditions  on  a  large  scale  in  aid  of  suc- 
ceediag    attempts   at    insurrection.      But  though   Texas   re- 
mained for  seven  or  eight  years  under  the  nominal  rule  of 
Spain,  its  territory  was,   durii^  all  that  period,  ^  devastated 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  of  Spanish  insurgents,  and 
of  the  marauding  gangs  which,  imder  the  command  of  La- 
fiUe    imd  Aury,    carried    on    piracy  against    Spanish  vessels 
under  the  name  of  a  non-existing  republic  of  Mexico.     A  body 
of  about  a  hundred  Americans,  under  the  command  of  Perry, 
which  joined  the  force  with  which  Mina  effected  his  unfortunate 
invasion  in  1816,  separated  from  that  chief,  and  was  cut  off  to  a 
maa^  after  a  series  of  gallant  combats.     But  the  result  of  these 
various  expedidons  of  small  bands  of  invaders,  rsused,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  confidence  which  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the 
United  States  felt  in  their  own  superiority.     The  prodigious  suc- 
cesses which  had  been  gained  over  vast  odds  of  numbers,  and  the 
calamitous  results  almost  always  attributable  to  the  treachery  or 
cowardice  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  brought  the  Americans  to 
look  with  equal  contempt  on  the  hostility  or  the  alliance  of  the 
soldiecs  of  Spain,  or  the  people  of  Mexico* 
.   It  was  not,  however,  by  means  of  forcible  invasion  that  an 
Anglo-American  colony  was  destined  to  make  good  its  footing 
in  Texas;  and  those  who,  in  accordance  with  the  representa-p 
dons  circulated  by  Mexican  indignation  and  abolitionist  zeal, 
have  adopted  the  notion,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Texan  re- 
pubUc  were  laid  in  the  lawless  intrusion  of  a  horde  of  mounted 
slave-owners,  bent  <m  conquest  from  the  outset,  will  learn  with 
surprise,  that  the  settlement  of  Texas  originated  in  peaceftil  enter- 
prise, under  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  Spain ;  at  that  time 
still  paramount  over  its  Notth  American  colonies.  It  was  in  the 
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period  that  elapsed  between  the  suppression  of  all  insurrection  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  the  subsequent  successful  declaration  of 
independence,  that  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  having 
twice  realized  an  ample  fortune,  first  in  Virginia  and  then  in  the 
territory  of  Missouri,  by  successful  industry ;  and  havinff  a  second 
time  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  stripped  of  his  wealth 
by  reverses  which  his  prudence  had  been  unable  to  obviate,  de- 
termined to  retrieve  nis  fortunes  by  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  for  which  he  fixed  on  Texas  as  affording  the  most 
eligible  «ite.  Enlarged  experience,  or  more  probablv  the  in- 
creased urgency  of  its  financial  necessities,  had  at  tnat  time 
inclined  the  government  of  Spain  to  give  increased  facilities  to 
the  disposal  of  its  waste  lands,  and  to  the  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers;* and,  in  1821,  Mr  Austin,  after  some  fruitless  per^otial 
solicitation  at  San  Antonio,  was  informed  that  he  bad  obtained 
a  large  grant  of  land,  as  what  was  called  an  Empresario^  on  con* 
dition  of  settling  three  hundred  families  in  Texas.  The  news, 
however,  only  reached  him  on  his  death-bed — his  health  having 
received  a  fatal  shock  from  the  fatigues  and  expense  incurred  in  a 
most  disastrous  journey  from  Texas;  and  he  bequeathed  the  task 
of  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect  to  his  son,  Stephen  Austin,  a 
man  endowed  with  that  capacious  intellect,  that  indomitable  per- 
severance, that  calm  temper,  and  that  power  of  conciliation, 
which  are  the  great  requisites  for  the  founders  of  states. ' 

The  preparations  for  the  first  settlement  had  been  so  far 
brous;ht  towards  completion,  that,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
Stephen  Austin  reached  Texas  with  the  first  body  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  The  news  of  the  rising  of  Iturbide  in 
the  preceding  spring,  which  at  once  established  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  arrived  at  the  same  time,  but  produced  no  immediate 
interruption  of  his  proceedings.  But  in  March  1822,  when  he 
returned  to  Texas  from  New^  Orleans  with  a  second  detachment 
of  settlers,  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  grant.  At  Mexfbo, 
Austin  had  to  abide  for  the  space  of  a  year  the  delays  of  the 
Congress — which,  with  Spanish  procrastination,  prepared  a  gen- 


*  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  Government,  about  this  period^  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  Texas  .to  the  House  of  Baring,  in  London.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  regret  the  failure  of  this  project,  whick  has  deprived  man^pd  of 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  contrast,  with  the  great  efforts  of  coloniza- 
tion from  the  United  States,  an  experiment  of  colonization  from  the 
mother  country,  under  the  auspices  of  one  who  would  have  applied  to  the 
enterprize,  not  merely  the  most  abundant  pecuniary  resourcesi  but  the 
soundest  views  of  colonial  policy  known  to  modern  statesmen. 
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eral  law  on  the  subject  of  colonization — and  those  occasioned  by 
two  or  three  revolutions;  which  always,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
seemed  to  have  gained  his  point,  intervened,  and  necessitated  fresh 
applications  to  the  new  powers.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
returned,  with  full  powers  to  settle  and  manage  his  colony  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views ;  and  though,  during  the  interval,  many  of 
the  first  emigrants  had  returned  in  disgust  to  the  United  States, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  so  many  fresh  recruits,  that  in  1824  he 
had  completed  the  location  of  the  prescribed  number  of  300 
families  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  where  he  founded  the  toUn 
of  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 

In  the  same  year  Texas,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Coahuila,  was  formed  int6  a  state  of  the  Mex- 
ican Federation.  But  by  an  arrangement  with  the  government, 
Austin  was  left  in  the  exercise  of  all  executive  authority  over 
his  own  settlement;  and  made  the  chief  magistrate  and  com- 
mander of  the  militia.  The  colonists,  in  effect  unmolested  by 
the  Mexican  government,  ruled  themselves  according  to  the 
sage  habits  of  self-government  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  ;  and  the  real  conduct  of  alfeirs  was  entrusted, 
by  the  gratitude  and  prudence  of  the  settlers,  to  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  Austin.  The  difficulties  with  which  every  new  settle- 
ment has  to  struggle,  and  Which  pressed  with  unusual  severity 
on  the  early  colonists  of  Texas,  were  surmounted  by  patience. 
The  Indians  were  repulsed^and  taught  to  keep  a  due  distance  from 
the  settlements.  The  opponents  of  Texan  independence  have 
promulgated  a  notion,  that  the  early  colonists  mainly  consisted  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  other  outcasts  of  society.  -  The  mode 
and  success  of  the  settlement  sufiice  to  rebut  this  accusation  ;  but 
Mr  Kennedy  informs  us  of  the  fact,  that  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  had  been  tempted  to  cross  the  fronder  of  the  United 
States,  were  seized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  their 
own  country  by  Austin  and  his  militia.  But  the  success  of  the 
settlement  allured  emigrants  of  the  most  respectable  character  to 
plant  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1825,  Austin  obtained 
a  second  Empresario  grant  for  the  settlement  of  five  hundred 
additional  families ;  other  Empresarios  contracted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  fourteen  hundred  more.  Though  many  of  these  con- 
tracts were  very  imperffectly  carried  into  execution,  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas  continued  to  be  steadily  increased  by  the  constant 
influx  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  year 
1830,  the  numbers  of  the  American  population  of  the  State 
amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  The  eniBrgy  of  these 
industrious  and  peaceful  settlers  rapidly  laid  open  the  resources 
of  the  country ;  and  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  affairS) 
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■wai  alone  wanting  to  secure  its  peaceful  progress  in  wealtb  and 
civilization.  -         .    < 

Unfortunately,  bowerer,  the  increasing  nnmbera  of  the  colo- 
nists, took  them  out  of  the  control  of  tne  one  head  which  bad 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  direct  them ;  and  brought  them  more 
and  more  into  contact  with  the  general  government  of  the  State- 
Unhappily,  too,  the  affairs,  both  of  the  Central  Government  and 
of  the  component  States,  had,  ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, been  involved  in  an  unce 
disorder.   A  woful  experience  Ii^d  ser 
niata  of  Spain  had  suddenly  acquired 
bits  of  obedience  to  law  that  can  aloi 
or  permanent.     The  result  of  a  move 
tated  by  the  selfish  objects  of  the  Pt 
mosities  of  Kace,  had  been  the  e&tabl 
from  which  its  framers  had  omitted,  bo 
provision  for  trial  by  jury,  or  for  tl 
justice ;  and  in  which  they  had  i^serte 
theoretical  prohibition  of  the  practice 
Catholic  religion.  Tliis  constitution,  i 
part  of  those  who  had  sworn  to  it, 
the  momentary  gainers  in  the  scrami 
close  of  every  civil  contest,  the  worste 
scruple  of  appealing  to  the  sword.     I 
tion  ;  chief  succeeded  chief,  only  to  bt 
venturer  who  could  induce  a  handful 
at  the  seat  of  government.     The  pen 

up,  was  carried  on  with  the  ferocity  that  dbtinguishes  the  war- 
fare of  th^  Spanish  rac  ■  •  •  ..  .  ^ 
massacre  and  assassinai 
champions  endeavouret 
chy  which  they  respec 
disorders,  civilization  n 
national  prosperity  diss 
pendence  will  find  it  i 
should  have  continued  I 
and  order  to  this  carcas 
The  preceding  narrati 
of  the  notion,  that  the 
that  province  with  a  sei 
The  farmers  of  the  We 
tion  of  the  Mexican  go 
a  wilderness,  of  which 
created  the  wealth.  T 
selves  for  better  and  foi 
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submit  to  the  laws  of  their  adopted  country,  and  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  soberly  expressed  by  its  constitutional  or- 
gans, no  law  of  God  or  man  ever  bade  free  and  intelligent  men 
to  obey  every  power  that  might  spring  from  civil  war,  or  submit 
to  every  successful  violation  of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  At 
least,  if  every  one  els6  in  Mexico  held  it  his  right  to  appeid  to 
ctrnis,  the  Texans  had  the  same  right  as  the  rest;  and  it  was 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  those  who  possessed  the 
strorfgest  arms,  were  for  ever  to  accept  the  law  of  the  sword  from 
whatever  band  of  cowatdly  mercenaries  happened  for  the  day 
to  triumph  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitals  To  us  it  seems 
an  admirable  trait  iir  the  conduct  of  the  Texans,  that  for  a  lon^ 
time  they  held  aloof  from  the  conflict  that  every  where  raged 
around  them ;  and  submitted  without  resistance  or  enquiry  to 
every  fresh  government  that  the  fortune  of  civil  wa.r  established  in 
Mexico,  provided  only  that  it  did  not  molest  them.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Mexican  insurrection, 
promptly  suppressed,  was  that  of  a  Texan  Empresario  named 
Edwards,  who,  in  1829,  thought  fit,  after  the  approved  Mexican 
fashion,  to  right  himself  for  sdme  imagined  wrong  from  the  Go- 
vernment, by  proclaiming  what  he  chose  to  call  a  ^  Fredonian 
^  Republic'  This  attempt  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  aid 
of  Austin  and  his  colonists.  On  two  other  occasions,  collision 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the  Texans  was  prevented 
by  the  prudence  of  Austin,  who  induced  the  former  to  repeal  two 
decriees  passed  in  1829  and  1830,  for  the  summary  abolition  of 
slavery;  whidi,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  freed,  without 
compensation,  every  slave  whom  the  American  settlers  had 
brought  with  them  into  Texas. 

But  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Coahuila  was 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Texans ;  and  they  took 
means  to  check  their  spirit  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  In 
the  course  of  1829  and  1830,  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  Mexi- 
can troops  were  introduced  into  Texas ;  and  the  insolence  and 
outrages  of  these  lawless  mercenaries,  and  their  disreputable  com- 
manders, were  not  long  in  bringing  on  a  collision.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  the  first  purpose  for  which  the  Texans  took  up  arms, 
was  that  of  liberating  the  Mexican  commissioner  Madero,  who 
had  been  illegally  imprisoned  by  Colonel  Bradburn,  an  American 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  Mexico.  The  further  violences 
of  Bradburn  led  to  a  rising  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  Texan 
farmers,  under  the  command  of  John  Austin; — a  man  congenial 
in  spirit,  but  not  a  kinsman  to  the  founder  of  Texas*  On  the  I3th 
of  June  1832»  the  fort  of  Velasco,  which  opposed  their  progress, 
was  assailed  by  this  intrepid  body.     The  unerring  aim  of  their 
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rifles  cleareil  the  ramparU  of  its  defenders,  and  sliattered  every 
hand  that  was  raised  to  apply  the  match  to  its  single  cannon. 
When  the  commandant,  Urgatachea,  unable  to  man  the  bastion 
with  his  terrified  mercenaries,  himself  encountered  the  risk  and 
directed  the  gun,  his  gallant  antagonists  respected  his  courage, 
and  offered  terms  of  capitulation,  which  he  accepted.  Another 
body  of  Mexican  troops  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
the  insurgents.  Their  demands  were  then  complied  with,  and 
Bradburn  was  driven  from  the  province.  But  the  insurgents 
were  anxious  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Mexican  government. 
An  officer  despatched  against  them  by  Santa  Anna,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  was  pacified  by  their  assurance,  that'the  main 
object  of  their  rising  had  been  to  vindicate  the  Constitution, 
which  had  been  violated  by  the  opponents  of  that  chie^  and  to 
support  the  cause  for  which  he  was  contending.  The  mediation 
of  Stephen  Austin  was  again  successfully  interposed,  and  peace 
was  once  more  re-cstablisbed  in  Texas. 

But  though  the  colonists  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  separating  themselves  from  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  the  practical  effects  of  Mexican  government  were 
now  felt  to  be  so  injurious,  that  they  speedily  set  about  taking 
measures  for  breaking  olT  their  connexion  with  Coahuiia ;  the  re- 

firesentatives  of  which  forming  a  very  large  majority  of  the  united 
egislature  of  the  two  states— in  fact,  wielded  the  government  of 
Texas.    A  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  people  of. Texas,  after 
the  fashion  in  use  among  that  of  the  United  States  in  dmilar 
circumstances,  was  accordingly  held  at  San  Felipe,  in  October 
1832,  and  re-assembled  at  the  sam«  place  in  April  1833  ;  when 
it  agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  general  government,  detailing  the 
grievances  resulting  from  the  preponderance  of  Coahuiia,  and 
praying  for  separation  from  that  portion  of  the  state,  together 
with  the  adoption  of  a  rational  and  free  constitution,  which  had 
been  framed  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,     It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  for  any  candid  mine 
set  forth  by  the  people  of  T 
were  of  a  nature  that  justified, 
any  means,  in  order  to  rid  tht 
Mexican  misgovernment.      • 
'  more  of  the  W9''U  of  all  the  .ii 
*  than,  of  the  abusp  of  any.', 
administration  of  justice,  by  a  I 
hundred  miles  from  the  colonic 
worst  crimes,  and  the  utter  al 
of  civil  rights.     They  set  fori 
provision  for  education;  which  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
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ni^turally  regarded  as  jthe  first  of  those  wants  that  a  people  may 
rightfully  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  governmeDt  to  supply.  They 
complained  of  the  barbarous  arrangements  of  the  custom-house, 
which,  in  order  to  protect  an  oppressive  monopoly  of  the  rude 
manufactures  of  Mexico,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  neces- 
saries of  civilized  life.  The  embarrassment  of  the  ill-managed 
finances  of  Coahuila,  was  another  source  of  complaint;  and, 
doubtless,  a  people  might  rationally  complain  of  a  government 
that  placed  its  dependence  for  revenue  on  a  tax  on  billiard-tables, 
on  a  state  *  cock-pit,*  and  on  an  impost  on  the  circulation  of 
money,  that  subjected  any  person  carrying  arty  amount  of  coin 
from  one  town  to  another  to  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  I  And  we 
think  that  the  justice  of  such  complaints  is  particularly  strong, 
when  directed  against  a  government  that  did  not  even  protect 
its  peaceable  citizens  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  but  left  the 
scattered  farmers  of  its  territory  to  defend  themselves  as  they 
best  might,  against  those  ruthless  and  restless  foes.  Other  caused 
irritated  the  Texan  settlers.  The  publici*tion  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  no  language  but  the  Spanish,  was  a  grievance  sensibly 
felt.  The  religious  opinions  of  the  Protestant  sutlers  formed 
another  source  of  irritation.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  original  Em- 
presario  contracts  provided  that. the  settlers  should  be  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  that  provision  was,  and  must  necessarily  have 
been,  in  every  case  disregarded,  with  the  assent  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  religion  of  the  states 
from  which  the  emigrants  came.     The  first  settlers  submitted  to 

Eacify  the  priests,  by  allowing  them  to  re-marry  them,  and  re- 
aptize  their  children,  according  to  the  Catholic  rites,  on  pay- 
ment of  rather  exorbitant  fees.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
subsequent  emigrants  could  not  long  conceal  their  disgust  at  the 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  their  new  neighbours ;  and  were  re- 
volted by  the  pretensions  of  the  ignorant  priests  of  the  dominant 
church.  ' 

'  Among  the  complaints  of  the  Texans,  we  find  none  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  its  territory ;  though  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  have  attempted  to  enlist  European  sympathies  on  their 
side,  by  representing  the  Texan  revolt  as  originating  in  a  mere 
desire  of  upholding  slavery.  The  real  truth  is,  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  Texas  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  for  at  the'  period  of  the 
waV  in  1835,  while  the  numbers  of  the  Anglo-American  settlers 
were  estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand,  there  were  not  above 
two  thousand  Negroes  in  the  country.  But  as  these  slaves  had 
been  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  authorities, 
the  Texans  might  fairly  regard  their  emancipation,  without  com- 
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pensation,  as  a  robbery  of  their  masters.  The  prohibition  of  the 
introduction  of  fresh  slaves  was  regarded  with  jealousy ;  becauset 
as  it  would  bare  prevented  the  emigration  of  wealthy  settlers 
from  the  southern  states.of  the  Union,  it  was  looked  on  as  part  of 
a  system  which  the  Mexican  Government  appeared  from  many 
of  its  acts  to  have  adopted,  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  acces- 
sion to  the  Anglo- American  population  of  Texas* 

To  enforce  these  complaints,  and  obtain  their  separation  from 
Coahuila,  the  Texans  dispatched  Stephen  Austin  to  the  city  oi 
Mexico.     That  city  was  then  the  theatre  of  fresh  revolutions, 
which  resulted  in  an  entire  change  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Mexican  Federation ;  and  Austin  found  so  little  disposition 
among  the  authorities  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his 
countrymen,  that  even  his  patience  gave  way ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  Texans,  advising  them  to  declare  their  province  a  separate 
state,  to  adopt  the  constitution  which  they  bad  framed,  and  to 
trust  to  the  good  offices  of  Santa  Anna  for  the  approval  by 
Congress  of  these  irregular  acts.     When  this  letter  was  made 
public,  Austin,  then  on  his  way  home,  was  seized,  brought  back  to 
Mexico,  and  there  closely  confined  from  February  to  June  1834, 
in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  The  news  of  this  arrest  increased 
the  excitement  of  Ihs  countrymen*     Their  irritation  against  the 
government  of  Coahuila  was  augmented  by   its  scandalously 
improvident  grants  of  the  public  lands  of  Texas,  which  the 
people  fairly  enough  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue 
to  their  new  country;   as  well  as  bv  certain  steps  tal^en  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  former  aecree,  which  would  have 
effected    not  only  the   settlement    of  considerable    bodies   of 
Mexicans  among  the  Americans,  but  the  introductipn  of  con- 
victs, and  the  conversion  of  Texas  into  a  penal  colony.    The 
more  violent   of  the   Texans   now  openly  urged  separation 
from  the  Mexican  Federation ;  but  the  letters  ^  Austin,  who 
was  still  detained  at  Mexico,  though  in  a  more  mild  capti- 
vity, counselled  forbearance,  and  reliance  on  the  good  intentions 
of  Santa  Anna,  in  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  confide ;  and  the 
influence  of  his  advice,  coupled  with  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
induced  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  to  discountenance  the 
proposal  of  separation,  and  await  the  decision  of  the  Congress. 

But,  at  the  conmiencement  of  1835,  a  revolution  was  consumr 
mated  in  Mexico,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  original  frame? 
work  of  the  Mexican  constitution;  and  not  only  gave  a  perfectly 
irrefiragable  ground  for  the  withdrawal  of  Texas  from  the  Federa- 
tion, but  rendered  the  adoption  of  instant  measures  of  self-defence 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  daring  and  profligate  Santa  Anna,  suddenly 
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de^ertiiijg^  the  party  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached,  de- 
posed the  Federal  authorities  by  force  of  arms ;  and  a  Congress, 
assembled  under  the  control  of  his  army,  declared  the  abolition 
of  the  independent  existence  of  the  various  states  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  reduced  these  originally  sovereign  states  to  the  rank 
of  mere  provinces  of  a  Central  Mexican  Rcfbublic.     The  remon- 
strances of  the  State  Legislatures  were  unheeded ;  these  bodies 
were  forcibly  dissolved ;  and,  among  others,  the  legislature  and 
ei^ecuttve  of  Coahuila  were  expelled  by  military  force,  and  their 
members  ci»t  into  prison.     But  the  conduct  of  these  bodies  had 
given  such  deep  dissatisfaction  to  the  Texans,  that  not  a  voice  was 
raised  against,  their  illegal  Expulsion ;  and  Santa  Anna  met  with 
DO  resistance,  until  anxious,  in  the  tnie  spirit  of  Spanish  faction, 
to.  crown  his  triumph  with  revenge,  he  demanded  from  the  Texans 
some  of  his  political  opponents  who  had  found  refuge  under  their 
protection.  ,  Among  these,  the  most  eminent  was  Lorenzo  de 
Zavala,  an  enlightened  Mexican,  who  had  filled,  in  succession, 
the  high  officer  of  governor  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  minister  of 
finance,  and  minister  at  the  court  of  France ;  and  who,  having 
resigned  the  latter  office  on  Santa  Anna's  defection  from  his 
principles,  had  established  himself,  among  the  free  citizens  of 
Texas,  on  some  lands  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Zavala 
npw  came  forward,  and  placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  struggle 
between  Texas  and  the  usurping  power  that  had  overthrown  the 
constitution  of  Mexico.    About  the  same  time,  the  Texans  were 
o^ce  more  aided  by  the  counsels  of  their  ablest  leader.    Stephen 
Austin,  having  been  restori^d  to  liberty,  arrived  in  Texas  in  Sep- 
tember; and,  oh  the  8th  of  that  month,  developed,  at  a  public 
meeting,  his  view  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, which,  by  abolishing  the  independence  of  the  different  states, 
would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  Texas  of  any  chance  of  ob- 
taining self-government,  and  subject  it  to  uncontrolled  Mexican 
XQisrule.     By  his  advice,  the  people  elected  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  country,  and  representing  its  views  to 
the  general  government.    But  positive  information  soon  arrived, 
whi^  left  no  doubt  that  the  Mexican  Goverrtment  was  bent  on 
forcing  the  submission  of  tihe  Texans  to  the  new  central  system ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose^  a  military  force  was  collecting  on  the 
frontiers  o^  the  State.     Soon  after.  General  Cos,  the  Mexican 
commander,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Zavala  and  the  other 
fugitives,  and  ordered  the  Texans  to  lay  down  their  arms.    The 
Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Austin,  there- 
upon, on  the  19th  of  September,  published  a  proclamation  calling 
their  countrymen  to  arms.  A  Spanish  force  of  four  hundred  men 
entered  the  Texan  settlements,  and  threatened  the  small  town 
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of  Gonzalez ;  add,  on  the  2d  of  October,  it  was  attacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  signally  defeated,  with  consider- 
able slaughter,  by  abody  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Texan 
volunteers. 

The  sword  was   now  fairly  drawn;    and  Austin,  with  the, 
utmost  energy,  set  about  raising  and  organizing  the  population 
of  Texas  against  their  enemies.     At  the  same  time,  he  took 
means  for  receiving  assistance  from  the  adventurous  population 
of  the  United   States;  and  grants  of  land  were  promised  to 
foreign  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  Texan  independence.     Public 
meetings  took  place  in  Louisiana  and  other  states;  and  some 
money  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  a  good  many  volunteers 
dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Texans.     The  colonists  raised  com- 
panies of  rangers  to  defend  their  settlements  against  the  Indians, 
who  had,  as  was  alleged,  been  instigated  by  the  Mexican  Go- 
vernment to  seize  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Texas.     The 
remainder  of  the   Texan    force,  under  Austin,   directed  itself 
against  the  Mexicans.     Goliad,  and  another  fortified  place,  were, 
taken  by  storm ;  General  Cos,  with  four  hundred  Mexicans,  was 
defeated  at  Conception  by  ninety-two  Texans,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Bouie — one  of  a  family  renowned  for  daring  adventures 
in  the  chase  and  Indian  warfare,  and  still  better  known  as  having 
invented  the  well-known  *  Bouie-knife,'  which  was  employed  by 
them  only  in  hunting,  but  has  since  been  the  weapon  most  in 
use  in  the  barbarous  duels  of  the  western  states.     On  the  1 1th 
of  December,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  taken ;  General  Cos 
capitulated ;  and  not  a  Mexican  soldier  was  left  in  the  province. 
Before  this,  a  provisional  government  had  been  organized  for 
Texas  by  the  general  convention  of  the  people  assembled  at  San 
Felipe  de  Austin.     But,  in  the  Declaration  of  the  3d  November 
1835,  in  which  this  was  announced,  care  was  taken  to  keep  clear 
of  direct  separation  from  the  Mexican  Confederation ;  the  charge 
urged  against  the  existing  authorities  of  the  Republic,  was  that 
of  having  infringed  the  constitution ;  and  the  Texans,  while 
refusing   to  submit  to   what  they  considered  as  an    usurping 
government,  promised  their  aid  to  all  Mexicans  who  should  com^ 
bine  with  them  in  resisting  the  military  despotism  of  Santa 
Anna. 

That  chief  had  not,  indeed,  succeeded  in  subverting  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution,  without  meeting  with  a  resistance  from  the 
States  of  the  Federation,  which,  for  some  time  after  the  expulsion 
of  General  Cos,  prevented  his  taking  any  measures  ifor  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  authority  in  Texas.  But,  early  in  1836,  the 
struggles  of  the  Mexican  Federalists  were  crushed  by  the  arms 
of  Santa  Anna;  and  a  well-appointed  army  of  eight  thousand 
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regular  soldiers  was  speedily  known  to  be  advancing,  under  his 
personal  command,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Texas.  On  the 
12th  of  February,  Santa  Anna  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  give  any  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  the  war. 
The  invasion  of  Santa  Anna  was,  at  the  outset,  attended  with 
success  ;  and  every  success  was  attended  with  the  most  revolting 
cruelty.  The  Alamo,  the  fort  of  San  Antonio,  was  taken,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  days.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  fort  of  Goliad  being 
found  untenable  against  Santa  Anna's  superior  force,  the  com- 
mandant, Colonel  Fanning,  retreated  with  his  garrison  of  four 
hundred  men.  Encountered  on  the  way  by  six  thousand  Mexi- 
cans under  Urrea,  he  fought  with  bravery,  until  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  enemy  compelled  his  wearied  followers  to  capitu- 
late. In  spite  of  the  terms  of  that  capitulation,  the  whole  of 
Colonel  Fauning's  force,  with  their  gallant  commander,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  were,  by  the  direct  orders  of  Santa 
Anna,  executed  in  cold  blood.  These  atrocities  kindled  in- 
stead of  daunting  the  spirit  of  the  Texans.  On  the  3d  of 
March  1836,  the  Convention  recently  announced  at  San  Fe- 
lipe, proclaimed  the  independence  of  Texas.  Mr  Austin  hav- 
ing been  dispatched  to  the  United  States,  where  he  succeeded 
in  raising  a  loan  of  200,000  dollars,  Mr  Burnett  was  elected 
President,  and  Lorenzo  de  Trauden  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic.  On  the  21st  of  April,  the  fate  of  Texas  was  de- 
cided on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinte«  Santa  Anna,  at  the 
head  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  Gene- 
ral Harsten  with  no  more  than  half  that  number.  The  cry  of 
*  Remember  the  Alamo  I '  rang  through  the  Texan  ranks  as  they 
charged ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  breastwork,  by 
which  the  Mexicans  were  defended,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
their  whole  army  scattered  in  complete  rout.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  until  dark  ;  six  hundred  and  thirty  Mexicans  lay  dead 
on  the  field,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  remained  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  next  day  Santa  Anna  was  brought 
in  captive  from  the  woods,  in  which  he  had  found  refuge.  The 
policy  of  the  conquerors  refused  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  cry  of 
vengeance,  and  obtained  from  him  a  treaty,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas.  The  Government  of  Mexico  refused  to  re- 
cognise this  treaty;  but  their  armies  completely  evacuated  Texas ; 
and,  since  the  release  of  Santa  Anna,  no  attempt  has  been  miade 
by  the  Mexicans  to  disturb  the  independence  of  the  Republic. 

The  Constitution  adopted,  by  the  Texans  is  framed  on  the 
democratic  principles  prevalent  in  the  United  States ;  but  s^  their 
vast  territory,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  regarded  as  a  single 
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ttate,lhecon8ttttttton  is  free  from  those  causes  of  compUcationaiid 
ineffiaeney  that  are  attendant  upon  every  system  of  Federal  Go- 
vMiment.  The  first  Congress  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  assembled  in  September  1836 ;  Harstan,  the  victor 
of  San  Jacinte,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Bepublic;  and 
the  pott  of  Vice-President  was  conferred  on  Lamar,  a  gentleman 
of  a  Greoi^ian  fiimily,  who  had  commanded  thfe  cavalxy  on  that 
memond>Ie  day.  In  1838,  (as  the  Constitution  incapacitates  the 
same  person  from  filling  the  highest  office  of  the  Republic  in  two. 
successive  terms,)  Lamar  was  elected  President ;  and.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy augurs  well  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Texas,  from  his 
known  attachment  to  the  great  principle  of  free  trade.  During 
this  period,  the  Republic '  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  intemtu 
repose.  A  sound  administration  of  justice  has  been  establish-^ 
ed ;  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded ;  public  .buildings 
have  been  erected  ^  and  the  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  connected  by  roads^  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  natnraL 
means  of  conmiunication.  A  large  and  constant  emigratijMi, 
of  persons  of  property  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  industrious, 
farmers,  has  been  going  on  from  the  United  States;,  and  the 
Anglo-American  population  of  Texas  is  now  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand.  About  seventy  or  ^ghty  thousand  Mexi** 
cans  are  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  chiefly  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  -Grande.  The  Indiana  are  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand ;  while  the  total  number  of  Negroes  is  stated  by 
some  to  be  only  six  thouu^,  and  by  others  to  be  more  than. ten 
iboosiod. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1837,  the  new  Republic  was  recognised 
by  the  United  States.  General  Hamilton,  who,  after  filling 
the  highest  posts  in  his  native  state  of  South .  Carolina,  and 
immortalizing  his  name  by  the  enei^  with  which,  when  governor 
of  that  state,  he  opposed  the  Tariff,  had  beomie  a  resident  ia 
Texas,  was  dispatched  by  the  Government  to.  obtain  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  European  powers.  His  exertions,  during  the  last 
year,  procured  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  by  .France,  Hoi- 
land,  and  Belgium ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of  the  year,  his 
mission  was  crowned  with  complete  success  by  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  only  waits  for  its  ratification  by  the  Texan 
Congress,  to  be  laid  before  Parliaments 

We  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  the  details  of  the  9et- 
tlemeat  of  Texas  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  separation  from  Mexico ;  because,  in  our  opip- 
ion,  thif  simple  narrative  is  the  best  means  of  disabusing  the 
public  mind  of  those  misconceptions  which  have  created  general 
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prejudice  agaiust  the  founders  of  the  Texan  Republic.  If  the 
■tatements  given  by  Mr  Kennedy  be  correct,  no  pretence  exists 
for  asserting,  that  the  colonization  of  the  country  originated  in  a 
daring  and  unprincipled  scheme  of  conquest  from  a  weak  and 
unofiending  race;  that  the  sepuration  was  grounded  on  hypocri- 
tical pretexts,  or  on  a  shameless  violation  of  national  law  and 
decency;  or  that  the  secret  or  avowed  object  of  the  Texans, 
was  that  of  upholding  Negro  slavery.  The  original  settle- 
ments were  created  by  bands  of  peaceful  and  industrious  farmers, 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  successive  governments,  sought 
a  home  in  the  fertile  wilderness,  whose  resources  their  perse- 
vering industry  first  rendered  available  to  the  civilized  world. 
"    '  '  "    ir    forbearance    towards    their 

and  they  resolved  on  separa- 
te  continued   misgovernment, 
rendered  separation  the  only 
m  annihilation,  and  their  coun- 
1  a  state  of  utter  disorder  and 
.,  not  against  law  and  the  will 
it  the  lawless  yoke  of  military 
;ainst  Santa  Anna,  it  was  they 
t  under  which  they  had  been  ad- 
Q,  and  by  the  Constitution  which 
independence,  secured  by  their 
or  turbulence ;  and  iti  results 
al  disorders  that  have  since,  as 
before,  never  ceased  to  desolate  the  Mexican  Republic,  Texas 
has  been  the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  territories  pf  the  Federa- 
tion in  which  law  and  order  have  reigned  supreme  and  undis- 
turbed; in  which  peacefulindustry  has  continued  to  prosper;  and 
in  which  civilization  has  made  a  rapid  and  steady  progress.   The 
circumstances  of  its  separation  from  its  ancient  rulers,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  present  existence,  appear  to  us  to  give  to  Texas  a 
claim  for  admission  into  the  great  fomily  of  civilized  nations,  far 
stronger  than  those  which  we  hare  held  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  country  that  has  achieved  its  independence; 
and  the  recent  recognition  of  that  independence  by  our  Govem- 
liient,  appears  to  us  to  be  justified  as  well  by  every  principle  that 
bas  heretofore  dictated  similar  acts,  as  by  the  commanding  con- 
siderations of  public  policy,  which  rendered  it  advisable  and 
urgent. 

The  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  coupled  with 
its  present  relations  with  other  nations,  alike  combine,  in  no  usual 
degree,  to  render  desirable  the  establishment  of  peac^ul  relations 
between  it  and  Great  Britain.     When  Lord  Palmerston  signed 
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the  treaty,  the  independence  of  Texas  had  already  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  United  Stiates,  France,  Belgiam,  and  Holland. 
The  chance  that  Mexico  will  ever  be  able  to  re-establish,  its 
authority  over  Texas,  is  one  on  which  the  boldest  imagination  can 
hardly  dare  to  speculate.  Had  Great  Britain  continued  to  refuse 
its  recognition,  Texas  would  not  the  less  have  maintained  its 
national  existence;  and  unless  we  contemplated  the  Quixotic  folly 
of  attempting,  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  the  continued  subjugation 
of  the  bold  population  scattered  over  the  vast  territory  of  Texas,  at 
the  certain  cost  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest 
risk  of  a  fresh  quarrel  with  France ;  the  only  consequence  would 
have  been  that  of  isolating  ourselves  from  the  commerce  of 
Texas,  which  would  have  enriched  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  this  deplorable  result  of  an  idle  sullenness,  the  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  has  given  us  an  alliance  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  United  States,  in  refusing  to  admit  Texas  into  their  confed- 
eration, have  rejected  an  offer,  which  in  all  probability  will  never 
'  again  be  made  to  them ;  and  Texas  becoming,  as  years  pass  by, 
more  and  more  attached  to  its  own  institutions,  its  own  distinct 
policy,  and  its  own  national  character,  will  speedily  regard  the 
United  States  with  some  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy,  which 
nations  always  learn  to  entertain  towards  their  nearest  and  most 
powerful  neighbours.  The  commercial  interests  of  Texas,  and 
the  antipathy  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  inherits  from  her  kindred  of  the  Southern  States,  will  always 
tend  to  unite  her  with  Great  Britain;  and  whatever  part  she  may 
take  in  any  actual  war  that  may  hereafter  arise,  at  any  rate  we 
may  count  on  her  weight  in  the  North  American  Continent,  as 
tending  to  establish  an  useful  equipoise  in  the  balance  of  power. 
But  the  advantages  which  we  may  calculate  on  deriving  from 
Texas  in  peace,  are  of  far  greater  importance.  The  foundations 
of  the  new  Republic  may  be  said  to  be  laid  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade.  Her  wealth  consists  in  her  raw  produce ;  her  wants 
in  manufactured  articles.  Our  utmost  demand  for  cotton  may, 
and  in  great  measure  will,  probably  erelong  be  supplied  from' 
Texas ;  and  no  fantastic  scheme  of  encouraging  imperfect  and 
costly  manufactures  of  her  own,  will,  we  may  be  sure,  ever  induce 
her  to  sacrifice  her  true  sources  of  prosperity,  by  refusing  to  take 
the  wrought  goods  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  her  soil.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  security 
against  that  entire  dependence  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  all  its  pacific  influences,  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  apprehension.  Texas  will  either  repeal  the  Tariff 
of  the  United  States,  or  nullify  its  operation ;  and,  however  stated 
and  factions  may  job  in   Congress,  and  produce  a  system  of 
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general  prohibition,  as  the  result  of  a  dishonest  combination  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  sugar-planters 
of  Louisiana,  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the  identity  of  its 
interests  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  will  secure  to  Great 
Britain  a  market,  where  she  may  buy  and  sell  in  defiance  of  any 
unwise  legislation  that  may  be  adopted  at  Washington.  Nor  will 
this  be  the  sum  of  the  beneficial  interchange  that  may  be  estab- 
lished between  the  two  countries.  The  fertile  territory  of  Texas 
creates  a  demand  for  labour,  which  Great  Britain  can  alone 
supply;  and  affords  an  ample  field  for  emigration,  which  the 
wise  policy  of  the  Republic  is  prepared  to  promote  by  the 
soundest  system,  in  the  disposal  of  its  waste  lands.  The  bonds 
of  ancient  kindred  may  thus  be  knit  with  fresh  strength ;  and 
the  independence  of  Texas  create  only  a  wider -diffusion  of  the 
British  race  and  of  British  sympathies. 

The  only  objection  to  the  policy,  which  bids  fair  to  produce 
results  so  desirable,  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  Republic.     The  strength  of  this  objection  has  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  misconceptions  hitherto  prevalent  with  respect  to 
the  causes  of  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico ;  and  we  trust 
tb^lt  we  have  removed  the  greater  portion  of  the  prejudice  against 
Texas,  by  showing  that  the  Texan  revolution  was  not,  as  is 
commonly  asserted,  a  revolution  for  the  maintenance  of  Negro 
slavery;  and  that  the  measures  adopted,  or  rather  contemplated, 
by  the  Mexican  government  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  formed, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  unimportant  items  of  Texan  complaint. 
The  maintenance  of  slavery  was  neither  an  avowed  nor  a  real 
motive  of  the  insurgents.     The  only  question  is,  then,  whether 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  a  country  separating  itself  from  the 
community  of  which  it  had  previously  formed  a  part,  affords  an 
argument  against   the  recognition  of  its  independence,  when 
clearly  and  firmly  established.   It  is  argued  that  this  assertion  of 
principle,  even  when  calculated  to  produce  no  immediate  effect, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice,  by  marking  our  national  abhorrence  of  slavery.     Were 
we  inclined  to  admit  the  soundness  of  this  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should  still  urge,  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  assertion  of 
principle,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  rigorous  consistency  with 
which  it  is  applied ;  and  dwell  on  the  uselessness  of  enforcing  it 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  where  the  whole  slave  population  does  not 
amount,  at  the  utmost,  to  more  than  ten  thousand,  only  a  few  years 
after  we  had  recognized  Brazil — the  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  number  of  slaves  is  the  lareest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  population,  and  which  is  even  now  the  greatest  sup« 
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porter  of  Ae.  enormities  of  the  African  slave-trade.  For  it  should 
be  well  known,  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  discussions  on 
this  subject,  that  the  assertion  of  the  Drinciple  of  slavery  by  the 
Texan  Constitution,  is  accompanied  oy  a  very  small  amount  of 
practical  evil.  In  spite  of  the  open  establishment  of  slavery  in 
the  Republic — ^in  spite  of  the  constant  influx  of  settlers  from  the 
slave-holding  states  of  the  l^nioii — the  number  of  slaves  in  Texas 
was  not,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  more  than  two  thousand 
out  of  a  population  of  thirty  thousand ;  and  is  now  asserted  to 
be  no  more  than  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  While  the  whites 
have  in  the  same  period  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  small  number,  and  this  slow  increase,  under  such  circum** 
stances,  prove  that  slavery  is  not  likelv  to  prevail  to  any  great 
extent  in  Texas.  The  Texans  allow  slavery,  in  order  to  encou*- 
rage  wealthy  settlers  from  the  southern  states  of  the  Union ; 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  from  whose 
stock  a  large  and  valuable  proportion  of  their  own  population 
came.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  by  them,  would  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  the  southern  states ;  and  no  coercion, 
and  no  prospect  of  advantage  in  any  other  quarter,  would  induce 
the  Texans  to  sever  their  present  connexion  with  their  neighbours 
and  kinsmen.  The  leading  men  of  Texas  are  not,  however,  more 
insensible  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  fearful  result  that 
must  ensue  from  the  existence  of  a  Negro  population,  whether 
free  or  enslaved,  in  their  country:  they  estimate  aright  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  present  immunity  from  this  great  mischief;  they 
f>lace  their  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  that  immunity,  not  in 
egislative  prohibition,  but  in  the  superiority  of  fre^  labour, 
in  a  country  in  which  it  is  found  that  cotton  and  sugar  may  be 
cultivated  oy  whites  more  effectually  than  by  negroes.  The 
policy  which  a  regard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  calls 
on  us  to  adopt,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  identical  with  that  required 
by  our  commercial  interests.  Were  we  to  encourage  the  emi- 
gration of  our  own  labourers  to  Texas,  we  should  eflFectually  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  slave  labour  in  that  country ;  and  Europe, 
instead  of  depending  for  cotton  and  sugar  on  the  labour  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  would  draw  a  cheap  supply  from 
the  industry  of  a  white  and  free  population  in  Texas. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers,  for  a  complete  account  of 
Texas,  to  Mr  Kennedy's  instructive  work.  We  shall  riejoice 
if  this  recommendation  leads  to  the  removal,  from  other  minds, 
of. the  prejudices  which,  we  will  own,  had  for  some  time  a  hold 
on  our  own ; — if  these  volumes  shall  teach  them,  as  they  have 
taught  us,  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  revolution  by 
which  Texas  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  civilized  and  Indus- 
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trious  race ;  and  to  sympathize  witk  the  igmt  ^eds  of  tfaese 

whom  we  may  regard  as  the  pioneers  of  a  better  order  of  things. 

'  The  IdVe  of  independence  that  animates  the  settler  <rf  the  Tesan 

'  wilderness^  and  the  Useful  results  of  his  toils  and  endurance, 

are  described  ^  Mr  K«fmed]r  with  an  'eloquence  that  will,  we 

'  are  'sure,  inspire  hi»  readers  with  kindred  sentiments.;    However 

*  roagh  may  be  the^  character  and  bearing  of  the  backwoodsman, 

however  fearfill  his  collision  with  weaker  races — we  feel,  with 

our  author,  that  ^he  had  made  a  lodgement  in  the -waste;  that 

'  ^  he  has  opened  a  track  for  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  the 

'  ranks  of  which  will  expand  for  the  reception  of  his  posterity. 

^  In  a  few  years,  where  the  short,  sharp  crack  of  the  out-settler's 

i  of  the  pine-forest,  the  vo* 
!  lano^age  of  Old  Engla 
predominate ;    industry} 
branches,  prospers  \  and  a  fresh  accession  is  made  to  the  exteud- 
'  ing  empire  of  morality  and  knowledge.' 


Art.  XI. — Tracts  for  the  Times — Number  Ninety. — 8vo.   Lon- 
don: 1841. 

A  LI'  the  world  is  aware,  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
•"■  religious  party  has  appeared  at  Oxford.  The  activity  of 
its  members  has  been  great :  they  have  written  much,  and  have 
been  themselves  the  subjects  of  many  controversial  attacks.  .  It 
is  said  by  some,  that  they  are  the  most  influential  body  of  that 
great  Seminary ;  and  that  their  tenets  have  so  strongly  affected 
the  tone  of  thinking  among  the  clergy,  especially  tne  younger 
portion  of  them,  as  to  threaten  to  become,  in  the  next  generation, 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  news* 
papers  contain  frequent  discussions  concerning  them  ;  they  have 
attracted  notice  in  Parliament ;  and  we  are  assured  by  those  who 
think  they  see  far,  that  they  will  constitute  an  element  of  vast 
importance  in  future  political  contests  and  elections. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  and  urgent  reasons  for  carefully 
examining  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  these  men. 
They  Imve  not,  by  any  meatis,  escaped  our  observation.  We  in- 
tend to  scrutinize  them  fully  herestfter.  Our  more  immediate 
object^  at  present,  is  to  record  our  ptotest  against  their  morality ; 
and  to  show  it  to  be  their  wish  to  alter  the  general  character 
of  religious  sentiment  which  the  ReformiUion  established  in  Eng- 
land.     On  all  the  great  points  which  separate  Protestants  from 
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Roman  Catholics,  they  side  much  more  with  the  old  society 
than  with  their  own  church:  they  dislike  and  protest  against 
the  very  name  of  Protestants.  The  more  Protestant  and  Anti- 
Romish  in  feeling  a  theologian  is,  the  more  vehement  are  they 
against  him :  the  more  he  approximates  to  Rome — the  more  he 
dwells  on  the  large  portion  of  truth  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  said  to  have  preserved — the  more  is  he  admired  and  held  up  as 
a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Above  all,  they  specially  delight  to  extol 
and  revive  a  number  of  those  tenets  and  practices  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  inherited  from  past  ages,  and  carefully  retains 
to  this  day ;  but  which  the  great  reforn>ers  held  to  be  vain  super- 
stitions and  inventions ;  and  which,  as  being  full  of  danger  to  true 
godliness,  they  resolutely  swept  away  from  their  churches.  In  a 
word,  they  have  adopted  the  spirit  and  general  cast  of  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  determined  enemies  and  bitter  op- 
ponents of  all  that  essentially  distinguishes  the  Protestant  creed. 
Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  has  existed  all  along 
in  the  Church  of  England  divines  who,  on  many  particulars,  have 
held  opinions  agret^ing  in  spirit,  if  not  in  detail,  with  those  profess- 
ed by  the  Romanists.  The  Non-Jurors  are  a  memorable  pfoof 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  principles  were  maintained ;  though 
none  perhaps  carried  them  out  so  far  as  Laud.  Accordingly, 
Laud  is  the  object  of  enthusiastic  veneration  among  the. Oxford 
theologians.  But  at  no  period  since  the  Reformation  was  finally 
settled,  have  the  main  principles,  as  well  as  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  specific  opinions  and  practic.es  maintained  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  been  so  formally,  fully,  and  systematically  professed 
within  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  these  men.  For  instance, 
they  are  zealous  in  teaching  that  the  Church  is  a  definite  society, 
endowed  with  high  gifts,  exclusively  limited  to  the  clergy  ordained 
in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles — that  out  of  this 
Church  there  is  no  Christianity — that  it  possesses  the  gift  of 
inspiration,  and  is  authorized,  collaterally  with  the  Bible, to  declare 
God*s  revealed  will,  not  only  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  but 
also  in  the  assertion  of  doctrines  which  are  not  actually  found 
in  Scripture — that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  the 
appointed  channel  for  man's  salvation,  and  that  none  but  an  apos- 
tolically  ordained  minister  can  administer  it — that  there  is  a  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements — that  General 
Councils  are  infallible — that  works  of  penance  procure  pardon  of 
sins — that  there  is  a  Purgatory  for  the  purification  of  the 
saints — that  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  wherein  offering 
is  made  to  God  for  the  remission  of  sin  — that  cielibacy  is  a 
holier  state  than  marriage — that  the  blessed  saints  intercede  with 
God  for  men — that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  desirable ;  and  sundry 
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other  propofiitions  of  a  congenial  nature  with  these.  They  will 
be  found  illustrated  and  enforced  in  the  publication,  entitled 
2'racts  for  the  Timesj  the  most  general,  and,  we  believe,  most 
authentic  repository  of  the  sentiments  of  this  party ;  in  Fronde's 
Remains^  and  in  the  works  of  Mr  Newman  and  Dr  Pusey, 
Surely  the  bare  enumeration  of  their  tenets,  is  enough  to  make 
it  a  puzzling  task  to  state  precisely  the  limits  that  separate  the 
holders  of  them  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  whose  religion 
is  the  better,  that  of  Protestants  or  Catholics.  But  one  thing 
at  least  is  quite  certain :  the  above  opinions  may  be  right, — 
they  may  be  the  most  consonant  with  revealed  religion,^ — 
but,  assuredly,  they  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land*  Every  one  must  be  astonished  that  men  professing 
them,  should  continue  to  hold  appointments  in  a  Church 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
most  positive  denial  of  most  of  these  doctrines,  and  on  a  con- 
sequent secession  from  the  great  society  which  continued  to 
hold  thetn.  .  It  is  a  notorious  historical  fact,  that  the  doctrines 
in  question  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  those  that  peculiarly  dis* 
tinguish  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious 
-that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  rejected  by  all  Protestant  com- 
munities. We  will  not  insist  on  the  argument,  that,  if  Christ 
founded  a  distinct  visible  society,  entrusting  the  functions  of 
government  to  certain  regularly  appointed  ffovernors,  and,  more- 
over, investing  them  with  the  power  of  authoritatively  attesting 
the  truth ;  that  then  the  Church  of  England  is  the  offspring 
of  an  unjustifiable  schism  and  revolution,  and*rests  at  bottom  on 
nothing  else^but  the  much  decried  right  of  private  judgment.. 
It  is  vain  for  the  Oxford  theologians  to  say,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  departed  from  primitive  tradition ;  for,  on  whose 
authority  does  this  assertion  rest  but  that  of  Luther,  Cranmer^ 
and  their  colleagues,  or  on  that  of  the  conclave  at  Oxford  2' 
They  admit  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  genuine  succes- 
sor of  the  Apostolical  one ;  and  that  every  title  which  the  Angli- 
can Church  has  to  call  herself  a  Church,  is  derived  through 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Surely,  then,  they  were  directly  autho- 
rized to  declare  what  primitive  tradition  was,  and  Cranmer  and 
Jiis  party  were  not,  unless  the  right  of  human  reason  to  judge 
for  itself  be  acknowledged.  But  we  have  not  room,  at  pre- 
-sent,  for  pressing  upon  these  pseudo-churchmen  the  difficulty 
in  which  their  own  principles  involve  them ;  of  destroying  on 
the  one  side  the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  rebellious 
and  built  on  individual  opinion  ;  and  yet  being  willing  to  profit 
by  that  rebellion,  in  withdrawing  themselves  from  a  jurisdic- 
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tion,  And  a  body  of  doctniifis  wfcich  it  is  impo^lWe  for  tbem  to 
show  satisfactorily  why  they  should  not  €onfbrm  to.  We  come 
back  to  our  charge — that  they  hold  doctrines  which  are  contradic- 
tory to  the  Articfes  and  Formularies  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  of  which  they  are  ministers;  and  we  say — that  they 
make  themselves  justly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  either  acting 
with  bad  faith  in  remaining  within  that  Church,  or  of  playing 
false  with  their  own  consciences,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade 
themselves  of  the  non-existence  of  this  contradiction. 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  doubtless— one,  the  answer  to 
which  must  greatly  influence  the  moral  estimate  to  be  formed  of 
these  men ;  but  it  is  also  one  which  the  apparently  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  their  opinions  and  their  position,  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  interests  in  question  to  the  nation,  make  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  answer.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  made.  It  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked. Wehavereasontoknow  that  it  has  been  keenly  felt.  On 
one  occasion,  at  least,  the  heads  of  the  party  seriously  deliberated 
whether  they  should  not  secede  from  the  Church,  •  This  was 
when  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  ten  Irish 
Bishoprics  passed  the  legislature.  The  offence  they  took  was 
not  so  much  at  the  actual  provisions  of  the  statute,  as  the  prin- 
ciple implied  in  its  very  enactment ; — namely,  that  Parliament 
is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  nation  over  all  causes  and  per- 
sons, both  sjnritual  and  temporal.  Yet  it  was  surely  most  strange 
that  those  who  had  so  easily  swallowed  the  camel,  should  thus 
have  strained  at  the  gnat.  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  was  but  a  pigmy 
in  comparison  with  the  great  Act  of  Uniformity  which  put  down 
one  religion  in  this  country  and  set  up  another.  Elizabeth's 
Parliament,  a  lay  body,  and  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  all 
the  Bishops,  declared  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  to  be  wrongs, 
and  that  of  the  Protestants  to  be  right.  Here  was  the  highest 
spiritual  act  performed  by  a  body  of  laymen ;  and  the  Oxford 
olivines  have  accepted  and  ratified  that  act,  by  bearing  office 
in  the  institution  then  established.  Was  it  then,  we  ask,  want 
of  clear-sightedness,  or  what  else,  that  made  them  ponder 
about  retiring  on  Lord  Stanley's  comparatively  trifling  change 
in  administrative  details ;  when  every  hour  that  they  remain 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  commits  them  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  Parliamentary  Church?  We  have,  indeed,  been 
told  by  persons  eminent  among  them,  that  they  think  them- 
selves answerable  for  nothing  more  than  obedience  to  Bishops; — 
that  these  alone  are  responsible  for  the  terms  on  which  the  Church 
is  allied  with  the  State ;  but  that  none  of  their  own  body  could 
possibly  accept  a  bishopric  if  one  chanced  to  be  offered  to  them. 
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Whom  do  they  think  to  delude  by  this  miserable  sophism — them- 
selves or  the  nation  ?  They  know  the  terms  on  which  Parliament 
has  put  them  in  possession  of  their  tithes,  their  churches,  and 
their  congregations ;  they  know  that  the  services,  the  articles, 
the  whole  frame  of  the  Church,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment alone;  they  know  that  every  body  else  but  themselves,  must 
suppose  them  to.  acquiesce  in  the  main  principles  of  a  society 
which  they  entered  of  their  own  choice,  uncompelled  by  any  man ; 
and  yet  they  would  have  us  believe,  that,  in  being  ordained,  they 
have  assented  to  nothing,  done  nothing,  but  perform  an  act  of 
blind  obedience  to  their  Bishops  I  The  tnine^  is  so  preposterous, 
that  we  could  never  have  given  credit  to  it  had  we  not  heard  it 
from  them  ourselves.  But  their  agitation  on  the  passing  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Bill,  is  not  the  only  sign  they  have  given  tliat  they  are 
not  at  easei  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  of  themost  ardent  amongst  them,  with  acommendable  regard 
for  consistency  and  honesty,,  have  been  so  dissatified  with  their 
mid- way  position,  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  obeying  the  call  which 
bade  them  return  to  the  great  fountain  of  apostolical  authority-^ 

.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  feeling  has  of  late  been  so 
strong,  that  one  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders  was  compelled 
to  address  to  them  an  urgent  dissuasion  from  this  step ;  but  the 
charge  that  they  could  not  consistently  hold  these  opinions  whilst 
they  continued  members  of  the  Churcn  of  England  remained  un- 
contradicted ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  satisfy 
scrupulous  consciences.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  any  longer 
to  grapple  \yith  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly 
a  direct  and  official  solution  of  them  has  been  attempted  in  the 
^  Tract'  specified  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  published 
anonymously;  but  it  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of 

.  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Newman,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar 
of  St  Mary's  Church,  Oxford. 

Viewing,  then,  this  Tract  as  the  answer  given  to  the  charge 
brought  against  them — of  holding  opinions  directly  opposed  to 
the  body  of  doctrine  which  they  were  required  to  subscribe,  as 
the  condition  of  ordination  to  the  sacred  office  of  a  clergyman 
— we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  highly  discreditable.  Let  it  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  very  object  intended  by  the 
imposition  of  the  Articles,  is  to  define  and  prescribe  the  opin- 
ions  which  shall  be  held  and  set  forth  by  the  Church— that  the 
candidate  for  ordination  y^ho  subscribes  these  Articles,  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so  in  honour  and  good  faith — that  if  it  is  disgraceful 
to  enter  and  remain  in  any  society  under  false  pretences  and  dis- 

,  guised  sentimentSi  it  is  trebly  dagraceful  thus  to  perform,  per- 
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haps,  the  most  solemn  act  in  life, — the  assumption  of  holy  orders. 
Good  faith  cannot  be  estimated  at  too  high  a  rate;  and  it  is  of 
the  very  highest  importance  to  a  nation,  that  truth  and  honesty 
should  characterize  its  public  acts.  Nothing  can  be  more  demo- 
ralizing than  that  evasions  and  quibbles  should  be  allowed  to  be 
resorted  to  in  lightly  undertaking,  or  recklessly  violating  the  let- 
ter or  spirit  of  the  most  sacred  obligations.  Let  not  this.be 
thought  abuse.  We  appeal  to  the  Tract  itself,  and  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  every  upright  man. 

The  first  Articles  treated  of  by  Mr  Newman,  are  the  sixth  and 
twentieth.     The  sixth  declares,  *  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 

*  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
^  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 

*  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 

*  thought    necessary   to    salvation.      Wherefore,  although  the 

*  Church  be  a  witness,  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  as  it  ought 
^  not  to  decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so,  besides  the  same, 
^  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of 

*  salvation.'  Mr  Newman  says,  *  From  this  it  appears,^^^,  that 
the  Church  expounds  and  enforces  the  faith;  nexty  that  it  derives  the 
faith  wholly  ^from  Scripture  ;  thirdly^  that  its  office  is  to  educe  an 
harmonious  interpretation  oi  Scripture.  Two  important  questions, 

*  however,  it  does  not  settle — namely,  whether  the  Church  judges, 

*  first,  at  her  sole  discretion^  next,  on  her  sole  responsibility  ;  that 

*  is,  first,  what  the  media  are  by  which  the  Church  interprets 

*  Scripture — whether  by  a  direct  divine  gift,  or  Catholic  tradition, 

*  or  critical  exegesis  of  the  text,  or  in  any  other  way  ?  And,  next, 

*  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  interprets  Scripture  rightly  or  not ; 

*  what  is  her  method,  if  any ;  and  who  is  her  judge,  if  any  ?     In 

*  other  words,  not  a  word  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  \i\  favour  of 

*  Scripture  having  no  rule  or  method,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 

*  pressed,  being   the  sole  Rule  of  Faith ;  nor,  on  the  other, 

*  of  the  private  judgment  of  the  individual  being  the  ultimate 

*  standard  of  interpretation.'  Quotations  are  then  given  from 
Usher,  Taylor,  Laud,  Bramhall,  Stillingfleet,  and  Field,  to  show 
that  ^  we  do  not  make  Scripture  the  rule  cfourfaith^  but  that  other 

*  things  in  their  kind  are  rules  likewise^  in  such  sort  that  it  is  not 

*  scfe^  without  respect  had  unto  themy  to  judge  things  by  the  Scrips 

*  ture  alone  i*  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase,  *  Rule 

*  of  Faith'  is  commonly  understood  at  this  day.  Scripture,  it  is 
plain,  is  not  on  Anglican  principles  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  encounter  a  question  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  These  Articles  state  the  great  principle 
which  separates  Protestants  for  ever  from  all  idolatrous  worship- 
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perg  of  tradition.  This  is  no  matter  of  detail ;  it  is,  next  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  foandation-stone  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  no  one  who  cannot  fully  go  along  with  the  Articles,  can 
consistently  or  honestly  belong  to  her  communion.  Now  the 
Oxford  divines  do  hold,  that  doctrines  not  found  in  the  Bible  are 
yet  essential  to  salvation.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  no  church 
without  apostolically  ordained  ministers;  and  that  those  only  are 
apostolically  ordained  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  imposi* 
tion  of  hands,  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles.  Here  is 
a  doctrine  at  once  excluding  from  the  pale  of  Christianity,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Dissenter,  and  almost  all  the 
Continental  Protestants ;  and  Mr  Keble  (in  Tract,  No.  4)  tells 
us,  that  ^  we  are  not  to  shrink  from  our  deliberate  views  of  truth 

*  and  duty,  because  difficulties  may  be  raised  about  the  case  of 
^  such  persons,  any  more  than  we  should  fear  to  maintain  the 

*  paramount  necessity  of  Christian  belief,  because  similar  dif- 

*  nculties  may  be  raised   about  virtuous  Heathens,  Jews,  and 

*  Mahometans.' 

Again,  \^hen  the  leaders  of  the  party  assembled  in  council  to 
found  this  school,  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Percival*  that  they 
pledged  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  ^  the  participation  in  the 
'^  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
^  Christian  life  and  hope  in  each  individual ;'  or,  as  Mr  Keble  ex- 
presses it,  is  *  the  only  way  of  salvation,' — and  *  that  it  is  con- 

*  veyed  to  individual  Christians  only  by  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
^  cessors  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  delegates,'  that  is,  Bishops 
and  Priests.  Farther,  we  have  heard  them  declare,  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Scripture  contained  but  small  portions  of  the 
teacning  of  the  Apostles;  seeing  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  Epistles^ 
written  on  chance  occasions— on  particular  subjects,  and  to  meet 
the  occurrences  of  the  day — ^but  not  designed  to  be  an  authentic 
record  of  Christianity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  such  are  the  opinions  held  by  these  men^ 
let  us  examine  how  Mr  Newman  proposes  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  Articles.     We  do  not  say,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  mini- 


*  See  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Percival  ta 
the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Ecclesicustical  Journal,  in  the  Oxford  Herald  of 
January  30,  in  which  Mr  Percival  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  Society.  It  originated  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  Ro8e*8  house  in  1833,  at  which  Mr  Percival,  Mr  Frqude,  and  another 
were  present.  These  gentlemen,  with  Professor  Keble  and  Mr  New- 
man, formed  *  an  agreement  for  united  exertions,  and  established  a  So* 
ciet//  on  the  basis  of  certain  propositions  enumerated  hj  Mr  Percival. 
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stcrs  of  tbe  first  church  were  not  ordained  by  the  Hnpositton  of 
hands,  nor,  that  the  sacrament  was  not  administered  by  them  j- 
but  that  the  absolute  indkpensaWeness  of  these  forms  is  certaiBly 
not  to  be  proved  by  Scripture.  Now,  does  Mr  Newman  assert, 
that  theseaoctrinfes  of  his  party  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or, 
if  they  are  not,  that  they  are  not  to  be  maintained  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  salration— -or  at  least  to  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church?  He  does  neither,  but  contents  him«elf  wrt^ 
fuibblinff  about  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  •  Rule  of  Failb.* 
fe  wouW  insinuate  that  the  point  at  Jssue  is,  whether  Scripture 
have  no  rule  or  method  to  fix  interpretation  by ;  and  that  thia 
is  what  is  inten^fed  by  his  opponents  when  they  press  Scripture? 
upon  him  as  the  scrfe  rule  of  &ith.  It  is  no  doubt  fcilj  io 
pretend  that  the  Bible  will  explain  itself  fuHy  and  dearly,  In 
all  the  depth  and  compass  of  doctrine,  to  any  one,  however  ig- 
norant, wno  will  but  read  it — that  its  meaning  can  be  always 
determhted  without  the  aid  of  scholarship,  and  historical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge.  But  what  man  of  sense  ever  heW 
such  a  notion  ?  Which  of  Mr  Newman's  opponents  ever 
ascribed  Ais  sense  to  the  Article?  Nothing  is  gained  towartfs 
inaintaining  his  consistency  with  the  Articles,  by  showing  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  countenance  this  folly.  What 
It  does  assert  is,  ^at  however  valuable  and  indispensable  helps 
may  be  for  eliciting  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  still  there  is. 
not  a  particle  of  authority  in  them  for  establishing  a  single  pro-^ 
position  to  be  a  part  of  revelation,  unless  laid  down  in,  or  to  be 
inferred  directly  firom  Scripture.  Subordinate  rules  are  often 
extremely  useful.  The  Apostles^  Creed,  the  Liturgy,  the  Articles^ 
all  have  their  value ;  but  they  can  bind  only  just  so  far  as  they 
can  be  made  good  from  Scripture.  The  Oxford  theologians 
may  beKeve,  if  they  please,  that  tradition,  and  the  Church  are 
the  divine  interpreters  of  Scripture ;  stil),  however  inspired,  they 
are  only  interpreters^  and  cannot  be  alleged  as  the  independent 
authority  for  a  single  new  doctrine,  without  violating  the  express 
declaration  of  tbe  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  the' 
Bible  is  the  sole  norma  veritatis — the  norma  normans^  the  rule  that 
gives  authority  to  all  other  rules,  the  sole  oracle  of  God — this  is 
tne  great  principle  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  the  position  laid 
down  in  the  Articles ;  and  Mr  Newman  knows  that  it  is  with  po- 
sitive contradiction  to  tUs  cardinal  truth,  that  the  teaching  of  his 
party  is  accused.  What  aviuh  it  to  their  cause,  therefore,  if  the 
words,  *  Rule  of  Faith,'  can  be  used  in  an  absurd,  and  also  in 
subordinate  senses  ?  Yihy  is  such  a  defence  set  up,  except  from 
8  feeling  that  no  honest  defence  is  possible ;  and  from  a  wish  to 
impose  upon  the  unwary  the  belief,  that  because,  in  certain  re- 
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apects,  the  Bible  is  not  the  rale  of  faith,  Uierefere,  Ut«re  is 
none  in  which  it  stands  absolutely  and  pre-eminently  alone?  We 
most  hold,  then,  that  by  the  use  of  this  artifice,  Mr  Newman  has 
virtually  abandoned  the  attempt  of  reconciling  the  tenets  of  his 
party  with  the  Articles ;  and  that  he  must  stainl  convicted  of 
teaching  views  diametrically  opposed  to  the  great  central  prin- 
ciple of  a  Church  whose  doctrines  he  has  solemnly  avowed  by  sub* 
scription,  and  which  he  as  solemnly  professes  that  he  abides  by, 
as  long  as  he  continues  a  member  of  that  Church. 

The  next  instance  w^  fikail  notice  of  Mr  Newman's  s^^cial 
pleading,  is  his  explanatton  of  the  article  on  Masses^  We  n^ust 
quote  the  article. — ^  The  dBTering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that 
perfect  red^aptton,  propitiation,  and  satis&ctiiMi  for  all  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none 
other  satis&ction  for  sin  but  that  alone«  Wherefore  the  sacri- 
fice  of  masses^  in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
priests  did  ofier  it  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remis- 
sion  of  pain  or  guilty  were  blasphemous  fotUes  and  dangerous 
deceits.' — *  Nothing  can  Aow  more  clearly,' says  Mr  Newman, 
than  this  passage,  Uiat  the  ArMdes  are  not  written  against  the 
creed  of  the  Romas  Church,  but  i^;ainst  actual  existing  errors  in 
it,  whether  taken  into  its  system  or  not.  Here  the  sacarifice  of  the 
mass  is  not  spoken  of,  in  wUcfa  the  special  question  of  doctrine 
would  be  introduced ;  but  ^'  the  sacrifice  of  masses,''  certain 
observances,  for  the  most  part  private  and  soikary,  which  the 
writers  of  the  Articles  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  knew  to  have 
been  in  fbrce  in  time  past,,  and  which  involved  certain  opinions 
and  a  certain  teaching*  Accordingly,  the  passage  proceeds*-^ 
^^  in  which  it  was  comnwnfy  smd," — ^whidi  surely  i$  a  strictly 
historical  mode  of  ^>eaking.'  Qnotations  follow,,  which  prove 
only  that  there  were  private  and  solitary  masses ;  and  that  they 
were  converted  into  instruments  of  gain  by  the  priests.  Mr  New* 
man  concludes  that,  ^  on  the  whole,  the  Article  before  us  neither 
5  speaks  against  the  mass  in  itwlf,  nor  against  its  being  an  offer* 
f  ing  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  remission  of  sin ;  but  against 

*  its  being  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  independent  of,  or  distinct 
'  from,  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which  is  blasphemy ;  and,  on 
'  the  other,  its  being  directed  to  the  emolument  of  those  to  wh<»a 

*  it  pertains  to  celebrate  it,  which  is  imnosture  in  addition.' 

It  would  have  been  but  decent  if  Mr  Newman,  before  fixing  so 
authoritatively,  and  with  no  better  reason  than  the  use  of  the 
plural  massesy  the  predse  sense  of  this  Article,  and  then  drawing 
from  it,  in  so  triumphant  a  tone,  a  general  law  lor  expounding  the 
spirit  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Articles  were  written,  had  ta^en 
the  pains  to  enquire  wJiethffl*  the  firamers  of  the  Artidks  themselves 
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coold  not  farnish  the  means  of  determining-  their  own  meaning^. 
This  is  obviously  what  every  man  would  have  done,  who  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  discover  the  real  sense  of^  and  not  to  put  one 
of  his  own  upon  the  Articles.  To  neglect  such  an  enquiry  would 
be  discreditable  in  ascertaining  any  merely  historical  question ; 
how  much  more  so,  when  the  object  is  to  enlighten  the  con- 
science as  to  the  nature  of  a  solemn  oath  that  has  been  taken  ? 
THtit  Mr  Newman's  explanation  is  untrue,  we  will  prove  from 
the  words  of  the  two  men,  ^  by  whom,'  says  Bishop  Burnett,  ^  as  is 
^  most  probable,  the  Articles  were  prepared,'-— Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley. The  former  says,  ^  The  greatest  blasphemy  and  injury  that 
*'  can  be  against  Christ,  and  yet  universally  used  through  the  pop* 
^  ish  kingdom,  is  this,  that  the  priests  make  their  mass  a  sacrifice 
^  propitiatory,  to  remit  the  sins  as  well  of  themselves  as  of  others, 

*  both  quick  and  dead,  to  whom  they  list  to  apply  the  same. 
^  Thus,  under  pretence  of  holiness,  the  papistical  priests  have 
^  taken  upon  them  to  be  Christ's  successors,  and  to  make  such  an 
^  oblation  and  sacrifice  as  never  creature  made  but  Christ  alone ; 

*  neither  made  he  the  same  any  more  times  than  once,  and  that 
**  was  by  his  death  upon  the  cross,* — {Booh  of  the  Sacrament^  v.  i.) 
Again,  ^  The  offering  of  the  priest  in  the  mass^  or  the  appoint- 
^  ing  of  his  ministration,  at  his  pleasure,  to  them  that  are  quick 
^  or  dead,  cannot  merit  and  deserve  the  remission  of  sins ;  but 
'  such  popish  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
^  and  injurious  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  for  if  only  the  death  of 
^  Christ  be  the  oblative  sacrifice  and  price  wherefore  our  sins  are 
'  pardoned,  then  the  act  or  ministration  of  the  priest  cannot  have 
^  the  same  office.  Wherefore  it  is  an  abominable  blasphemy  to 
^  give  that  office  or  dignity  to  a  priest,  which  pertainetn  only  to 
'  Christ ;  or  to  affirm  that  the  Church  hath  need  of  any  such 
^  sacrifice ;  as,  who  should  say,  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  suf- 
■^  ficient  for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  or  else,  that  his  sacrifice 
"*  should  depend  upon  the  sacrifice  of  a  priest/ — (v.  6.)  Again, 
as  if  foreseeing  Mr  Newman's  quibble,  ne  says,  *  The  Papists, 
^  to  excuse  themselves,  do  say  that  they  make  no  new  sacrifice, 
"*  nor  any  other  sacrifice  than  Christ  made.* — (v.  7.)  Similarly 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares,  that  Christ  indeed  ordered  his 
disciples  to  offer  him  up,  but  that  still  there  would  be  only  one 
priest ;  and  that  the  newly  instituted  sacrifice,  the  unbloody,  was 
the  same  with  the  original  one,  the  bloody.     Again,.  ^  When  the 

*  old  fathers  called  the  mass  or  supper  of  the  Lord  a  sacrifice,  they 
^  meant  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  lauds  and  thanksgiving,  and  so 
<  as  well  the  people  as  the  priest  do  sacrifice ;  or  eke,  that  it  was 
«  a  remembrance  of  the  very  true  sacrifice  propitiatory  of  Christ^ 
f  But  they  meant  in  no  wise  that  it  is  a  very  true  sacrifice 
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>  for  sio)  and  applicable  by  the  priest  to  the  quick  and  dead.'—* 
<v.  16.) 

Just  as  explicit  is  Ridley.  In  the  protestation  that  he  made  in 
1555,  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxford,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, in  answer  to  the  third  proposition  asserted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  namely,  *  In  missa  est  vivificum  ecclesise  sacrificium 
^  pro  peccatis  tarn  vivorum  quam  mortuorum  propitiabile;' — ^he 
answered — ^  Eam  non  solum  esse  erroneam,  sed  adeo  quoque  esse 
.'  mortis  et  passionis  Christi  derogativam>  ut  non  immerito  in  pre- 
'  tiosissimum  Christi  sanguinem  blaspliema  censeri  et  possit  et 
^  debeat/  -  Then  follows  the  ^  Explicatio,'  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Missa  Rmnanensis  and  its  sacrifice  as  unmentioned  in 
Scripture ;  and  then  in  the  ^  Confirmation,'  proves  that  there 
is*  no  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  the 
^Article,' — because  the  one  oblation  on  the  cross  has  made  all 
others  unnecessary.  Again,  in  the  ^  Treatise  against  Transubstan- 
'  tiation,'he  says,  ^  That  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  nmss^  the  sacrament 
^  of  the  blood  is  abused  when  it  is  denied  to  the  laity .^    If,  then,  he 

*  (the  priest)  will  say,  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  is  not  to  be  re- 
'  ceived  without  the  offering  up  and  sacrificing  thereof  unto  God  the 
^  Father,  both  fpr  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  no  man  may  make 
^  oblation  of  Christ's  blood  unto  God  but  a  priest,  and  therefore 
'  the  priest,  and  that  but  in  his  mass  only,  may  receive  the  sacra- 
^  ment  of  the  blood — and  call  ye  this  mysteriumjidei  f  alas,  alas  ! 
^  I  fear  me  this  is,  before  God,  mysterium  iniquitatis.  To  speak 
^  of  this  oblation,  how  much  it  is  injuiious  unto  Christ's  passion; 
'  how  it  cannot,  but  with  high  blasphemy,  and  heinous  arrogance, 
'  and  intolerable  pride,  ,be  claimed  pf  any  man,  and  how  plainly 
^  it  repugneth  unto  the  manifest  words,  the  true  sense  and  mean- 
^  ing  of  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Epistle 

*  to  the  Hebrews,'  &c. — (The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Article.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  authors  of  the  Articles  giving  their  own 
explanation,  and  that  contradictory  to  Mr  Newman's^  on  every 
point.  They  do  not  speak  of  private  and  solitary  masses^  but 
the  mass — they  treat  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead — they  prove  that  it  is  no  sacrifice,  by  the 
same  identical  proof  as  that  given  in  the  Article-^without  refe^^ 
rence  to  its  being  made  a  means  of  gain,  they  pronounce  it 
blasphemy :  it  must  irresistibly  follow,  that  whosoever  holds^ 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  for  the  re* 
mission  of  sin,  is  holding  the  opinion  which  the  framers  of  the 
Article,  and  from  the  precise  similarity  of  the  language,  the 
Article  itself,  pronounce  to  be  blasphemous.  The  third  proposi^ 
tion,  supported  by  the  Romanists  against  Ridley,  makes  it  cleac 
beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  not  some  masses,  but  the  mass^  which 
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19  all  along  in  ijii€»doii.  Mr  Newman,  it  is  tfue,  does  not  ex« 
pressly  say,  that  he  believes  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;  hut  he  shows  the  same  cKsingenuous^ess  here  that 
penrades  the  whole  of  this  Tract,  by  insinuating  doctrines  to 
which  he  does  not  directly  commit  hiniself,  but  which  it  h  plaia 
are  the  rery  doctrines  that  his  fcrilowers  suppose  him  to  hoW, 
and  which  he  is  anxious  to  show  may  be  held  aloi^  with  sid)- 
smption  to  the  Articles. 

Mr  Newtttan*s  use  of  Terbal  subtleties  and  ntee  ^ttaetionft 
exhiUts  itself  in  others  of  his  comments.  Thus,  though  thd 
eleventh  Article  lays  down,  that  •  we  are  justified  *  by  faith 
•alone,''  we  arc,  however,  assured  that  we  are  also  ^justified 

*  by  works  alone,  though  in  a  di#erent  sense  ;*  whweby  the 
isecond  cardinal  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  Lutlier  so 
strenuously  maintained  against  the  Romanists,  along  witib  th6 
paramount  authority  of  Scripture,  is  either  evaded  or  dispari^d 
— ^and  also,  that  we  are  ^justified  by  Baptism  alone,' — though  it 
is  hard  to  see  where  the  ground  fer  this  condition  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  how  the  faith  required  by  the  Article  caii 
exist  in  an  infant  of  a  day  old.*  Agun,  we  are  reminded  that  it 
is  the  Romamst  doctrine  only  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  wor- 
sbip];nng  and  adoration  of  rdics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  which 
is  condemned  by  Article  twenty-second, — *  that  there  was  a  pri- 
^  mitive  doctrine  on  all  these  points,  that  may  well  be  entertained 

*  as  a  matter  of  opinion  by  a  the<rfogian  now,*  of  course  by  a 
Church  of  England  one — *  that  the  invocation  of  unseen  beings 
^  is  allowable,  because  the  Psalms  call  upon  the  angels  to  praise 

*  the  Lord,'  as  indeed  they  do  upon  the  dews,  frosts,  whales,  &e, ; 
that,  as  •  the  HomiKst  exclaimed,  "  Oh  heaven !  oh  earth !  oh 

*  seas  f  we  shall  certainly  not  be  making  fond  invocations  wheii 

*  we  mean  nothing  definite  by  them,  addressing  them  to  beings 
<  which  weilnoto  cannot  hear,  and  using  them  as  interjections.' 
Further,  we  are  taught  that  the  five  rites  of  confirmation,  pen- 
ance, orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  •  are  not  denied  by 

*  Article  twenty-five  to  be  sacraments,  but  to  be  sacraments  in  the 
*■  sense  in  which  Baptism  and  the  LonTs  Supper  are  sacraments  ; 
'sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  sacraments  with  an  outward  sign,  or- 

*  dajned  of  God/  Mr  Newman  adds,  ^  they  are  not  sacranaents  in 
^  any  sense,  unless  the  Church  has  the  power  of  dispensing  grace 
'  through- rites  of  its  appointment,  or  is  endued  with  the  gift  of 
^  blessing  and  hallowing  the  rites  or  ceremonies,  which,  acc<H'diBg 

*  to  the  twentieth  Article,  it  hath  power  to  decree.   But  we  may 

*  well  believe  that  the  Church  has  this  gift.     If,  then,  a  saent- 

*  ment  be  merely  an  outward  sigpfi  of  an  invisible  grace  give» 

*  under  it,  the  five  rites  may  be  sacraments.' 


y 
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H^re  a  serious  question  of  doctrine  is  raised,  directly  affiecting 
file  wnMi's  f^reentent  with  the  Chnrch  of  England.  It  is  unde- 
niahte  Ihat  the  word  *  sacjiRmenf^^  has  been  freely  used  in  a  great 
rariety  of  senses.   It  was  comtnonly  applied  to  any  *  emblematical 

•  action  of  a  sacred  import ;  *  or,  as  tne  Homily  expresses  it,  ^io 

*  any  thing  whereby  a  iioly  thing  is  signified/  In  this  sense  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  the  five  rites  in  question  nwiy  be  rightly  called 
sacraments  j  but  so  may  a  hundred  other  things  besides ; — as 
kneeBng  in  prayer,  xmcovering  the  head  in  churcn,  and  the  13ce« 
But  this  is  not  the  meaning  to  which  Mr  Newman  limits  the  wotd 
as  applicable  to  other  than  the  two  ceremonies  appointed  by  iJie 
Saviour.  Whilst  he  admits  that  these  last  alone  can  be  called 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  he  claims  for  the  Church  a  power  of 
appointing  sacraments  substantially  the  same  as  those  instituted 
by  Christ.  He  reduces  the  difference  between  them  to  the  mere 
absence  of  a  direct  divine  appointment.  But  the  substantial 
Virtue,  the  possession  of  a  specific  blessing  attached  to  a  spe- 
cifie  outward  form,  is,  according  to  this  explanation,  as  effectually 
bestowed  %y  the  Church  as  by  Christ.  Hiwl  our  reformers  hdd 
this  opinion,  they  couM  not  have  framed  the  Article  in  its  present 
form.     They  couW  not  have  said,  that  they  *  had  not  like  nature 

*  of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper."  If  Mr 
Newman  wiH  content  himself  with  the  sense  that  he  quotes  froni 
the  HomiHes — *  that  whereby  any  holy  thing  is  signified,*^ — we 
find  no  fitult  witli  -the  application  of  the  term  *  sacrament*  to 
these  or  any  other  rites :  only,  then,  we  do  not  see  why  a  word! 
bearing  meanings  so  essentially  distinct  in  nature,  and  yet  so 
eamly  confounded,  should  be  used*  But,  if  by  sacrament,  Mr 
Newman  means  a  rite  whereby  a  great  and  peculiar  spiritual 
blessing  is  attached  to  one  fixed  outward  form,  anct  asserts  for  the 
C^rdi  the  power  to  select  this  form,  and  endow  it  with  this 
^race,  then  he  is  giving  it  Kke  nature  of  sacraments  with  those 
of  the  Gospel,  a«3  is  violating  the  snirit  of  this  Article. 

•  Thus  fer  we  have  seen  how  Mr  Newman,  by  the  help  of  a 
dexterous  use  of  words,  tries  to  evade  the  tone  and  deny  the' 
spirit  of  the  Articles  which  he  has  subscribed.  We  shall  now  show' 
that  he  can  venture  to  do  much  greater  things.  No  Jesuit  ever 
taught  the  art  of  breaking  through  the  most^solemn  pledges  more 
palpably,  than  is  done  in  the  comment  on  the  twenty-first  Article.' 

we  will  quote  the  whole  of  this  extraowKnary  section  ;  for  it  well' 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man  who  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  truth  and  honour  amongst  English  gentle- 
men ;  and  we  would  not  for  the  world'  that  any  portion  of  the 
spirit  it  breathes  should  be  impaired  by  curtailment. — *  General' 
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Cauncils/  says  the  Article^  ^  may  not  be  gathered  together 
without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes.  And  when  they 
be  gathered  toc^ether,  (forasmuch  as  thev  be  an  assembly  of 
men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  tne  spirit  and  word  of 
God,)  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore  things  ordered  by  them  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  un- 
less it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.* 
On  this  we  have  the  following  comment : — *  That  great  bodies 
of  men  of  different  countries  may  not  meet  together  without  the 
sanction  of  their  rulers  is  plain,  from  the  principles  of  civil 
obedience  and  of  primitive  practice.  That  when  met  together, 
though  Christians,  they  will  not  be  all  ruled  by  the  spirit  or 
word  of  God,  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net,  and 
from  melancholy  experience.  That  bodies  of  men  deficient  in 
that  respect  mav  err,  is  a  self-evident  truth,  unless^  indeed,  they 
be  favoured  witn  some  divine  superintendence,  which  has  to  be 
proved  before  it  can  be  admitted.  General  councils  then  may 
err,  unless,  in  any  case,  it  is  promised  as  a  matter  of  express 
supernatural  privilege  that  they  shall  not  err ;  a  case  whicn  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Article,  or  at  any  rate  bevond  its  deter- 
mination. Sucn  a  promise,  however,  does  exist,  m  cases  where 
general  councils  are  not  only  gathered  together  according  to  the 
^^  commandment  and  will  of  princes,"  but  in  the  name  of  Christ ^ 
according  to  our  Lord  s  promise.  The  Article  merely  contem- 
plated the  human  prince,  not  the  King  of  saints.  While  coun- 
cils are  a  thing  of  earth,  their  infallibility,  of  course,  is  not 
guaranteed;  when  they  are  a  thing  of  heaven,  their  deliberations 
are  overruled,  and  their  decrees  authoritative.  In  such  cases, 
they  are  Catholic  councils ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  passages 
which  will  be  quoted  in  section  J^I.,  that  the  Homilies  recog- 
nize four,  or  even  six,  as  bearing  this  character.  Thus  Catholic 
or  OBcumenical  councils  are  general  councils,  and  something 
more.  Some  general  councils  are  Catholic,  aud  others  are  not. 
Nay,  as  even  Romanists  grant,  the  same  councils  may  be  partly 
Catholic,  partly  not.  If  Catholicity  be  thus  a  quality  found  at 
times  in  general  councils,  rather  than  the  differentia  belonging 
to  a  certain  class  of  them,  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  the  Article 
should  be  silent  about  it.  What  these  conditions  are  which  fulfil 
the  notion  of  tt  gathering  <^  in  the  name  of  Christ,'*  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  council,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  determine. 
Some  have  included,  among  these  conditions,  the  subsequent 
reception  of  its  decrees  by  the  Universal  Church ;  others  & 
ratification  by  the  Pope.  Another  of  these  conditions,  however^ 
the  Article  goes  on  to  mention ;  namely,  that  in  points  necessary 
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*  to  salvation,  a  council  should  prove  its  decrees  by  Scripture. 
'  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  well  illustrates  the  consistency  of  this 

*  Article  with  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  QBcumenical  councils, 
^  by  his  own  language  on  the  subject  on  different  occasions.     In 

*  the  following  passage  he  anticipates  the  Article-^"  My  mind  is, 

*  if  I  must  write  the  truth,  to  keep  clear  of  every  conference  of 

*  bishops ;  for  of  conference  never  saw  I  good  come,  or  a  remedy, 
'  so  much  as  ah  increase  of  evils ;  for  there  is  strife  and  ambition, 

*  and  these  have  the  upper  hand  of  reason,"  Ep.  55.     Yet,  on 

*  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  "  the  Holy  Council  in  Nicaa,  and 

*  that  band  of  chosen  men  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  to- 

*  gether,"  Oral.  21. 

We  would  beg  every  honourable,  every  unbiassed  man  who 
reads  this  paragraph,  to  ask  of  himself  how  he  would  describe 
it.     For   our  parts  we  dare   not  give  expression  to  our  feel- 
ings.    Here  is  a  man,  who,  on  being  ordained  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  swore  in  the  most  public,  the  most 
positive,  the  most  sacred  manner,  that  he  believed  that  Gene- 
ral Councils,  without  the  least  hint  of  any  exception,  may  err, 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,   and  deliberately  declaring  that 
some  General  Councils  are  infallible.  What  man  affer  this  need 
hesitate  to  take  any  oath,  however  repugnant  to  his  sentiments, 
if  he  may  without  breach  of  conscience  afterwards  insert  any 
exception  he   chooses?    What   but  the  terrors  of  a  court  of 
law,  that  judges  only  by  the  letter,  need  ever  bind  a  man  down 
to  keep,  not  his  promke  only,  but  his  oath  ?   What  Jesuit  needs 
scruple  to  uphold  the  morality  of  mental  reservations,  if  Mr 
Kewman's  exception  is  moral?  Let  us  suppose  some  Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  throne 
and  her  life,  and  let  us  suppose  such  an  one  to  be  asked,  how  he  re- 
conciled his  treason  with  his  oath;  why  should  he  not  answer  that 
his  oath  was  intended  to  be  kept  only  when  his  duty  to  the  King 
of  kings  did  not  require  otherwise,  and  that  the  duty  of  dethron- 
ing heretics,  when  practicable,  was  a  real,  though  unexpressed  ex- 
ception to  his  oath  r  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  all  England  on 
hearing  such  an  answer  ?     Why,  both  in  past  and  present  ages, 
have  such  mental  reservations  excited  the  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  men  ?  Why  have  all  respectable  Catholics  been  so  ex- 
tremely vehement  of  late  years  in  disclaiming  the  least  participation 
in  them?     Because  they  are  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  falsehood 
in  its  most  heinous  form  ;  because  they  insert,  after  the  promise, 
exceptions  unexpressed  at  the  time  it  was  made — exceptions  con- 
tradicting the  very  words  of  the  pledge  given — deceiving  the  im- 
poser  of  the  pledge— *and  destroying  all  confidence  in  the  honour 
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and  good  faith  of  mankiiid*  And  where  is  the  difference  between 
tlie  mental  reservation  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  exception  of  Mf 
Newman?  In  principle  there  is  none  whatever.  They  both  alike 
are  violations  of  the  cardinal  rule  for  tbe  observance  of  engage* 
ments,  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  sense  with  whicn  ne 
who  gives  the  promise  believes  the  other  to  impose  it.  They 
vitiate  the  pledge  given,  and  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
deceit.  Indeed  we  greatly  wonder  that  an  English  clergyman, 
admired  by  a  large  party,  and  pretending  to  be  a  reviver  of  holi* 
ness  and  Christian  principle, should  thus  teach  his  followers  bow  to 
Qay  one  thing  and  mean  another.  Had  Mr  Newman  boldly  pror 
claimed  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Article,  his  offence  would 
have  been  much  less.  But  to  differ  from  the  Article,  and  then  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  honest  and  scrupulous  consciences  that 
they  may  lawfully  and  religiously  swear  they  agree  with  the 
Article,  yet  bv  means  of  an  arbitrary  and  unexpressed  excep* 
tion,  may  believe  just  the  contrary,  is  somethinfi^  which  we 
will  not  characterize  as  it  deserves.  But  let  us  look  a  little 
at  the  sophistry,  and  worse  than  sophistry  of  the  comment. 
Unlessy  says  the  Tract,  in  any  case,  it  is  promised  as  a. matter  of 
express  supernatural  privilege  that  they  shall  not  err — a  case 
which  lies  oeyond  the  scope  of  this  Article,  or  at  any  rate  beyond 
its  determination.  Well  may  he  say  *  at  anv  rate,'  because  the 
most  ignorant  person  knows  that  our  Articles  were  framed  by 
men  who  were  protesting  against  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  that 
4he  co-ordination  of  General  Councils  with  Scripture,  as  a  test  of 
infallible  truth,  was  one  of  the  things  they  most  differed  from* 
But,  then,  ^  such  a  case  is  beside  the  Article's  determination.' 
Be  it  so,  but  who  compels  you  to  sign  the  Article  if  you  think  it 
wrong  or  presumptuous  ?  Ketire  from  the  Church,  and  you  may 
honestly  plead  this  objection;  but  by  signing  the  Articles,  as  long 
as  you  are  a  teacher  in  the  Church,  pertinently  or  impertinently, 
you  decide  as  well  as  the  Articles,  that  Genersu  Councils  mav  err. 
IVIr  Newman  next  gives  a  reason  for  his  heresy.  ^  A  promise  of 
^  our  Lord's,'  he  says,  ^  does  exist,  that  when  gathered  together  in 
^  his  name.  General  Councils  do  not  err.'  Where  does  he  find  this 
prx)mise  ?  In  tradition,  or  in  the  Bible  ?  His  words  point  pretty 
plainly  to  the  latter.  Is  it  possible  he  can  mean,  Uiat  when 
^  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,'  there- 
there  is  an  infallible  General  Council?  ^  But,'  says  he,  ^  the  Ar- 
*  tide  contemplates  the  human  prince,  not  the  King  of  saints." 
If  so,  why  was  not  this  limitation  expressed  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Article  distinguish  in  that  case  betweenCEcumenical  councils  and 
others  ?  Whereas  the  statement  is  universaL  ^  Well,  at  any  rate,' 
he  rejoins,  ^  the  Homilies  recognize  four,  if  not  six,  as  bearing 
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^  this  character;  namely,  6f  being  Csitholic  ^ith  guaranteed  infal- 
^  libility.'  To  make  out  this  assertion,  he  cites  such  quoti^tions 
firom  the  HomiKes  as  one  could  hardly  believe  to  come  frcHii  so 
acute  a  man.  ^  Constantine,  Bishop  of  Rome,' quotes  he,  ^  assem* 
^  bled  a  council  of  Bishops  of  the  West,  and  did  condemn  Phi- 
^  lippicus  the  Emperor^  and  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of 
^  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites^  not  without  a  cause  indeeid,  but 
^  very^istty.^  Again,  ^  those  six  councils  tvhich  were  allowed  and 
^received  of  all  men!/!*  Of  a  piece  with  this  palpable  so- 
phistry is  the  winding  up  of  the  section,  as  if  Gregory  could  not 
nave  believed  the  men  af  the  council  of  Nicsea  tohave  been  brought 
together  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  also  holding  them  to  be 
infallible. 

We  think^onr  reacbrs  must,  by  this  time,  understand  pretty  tho- 
roughly the  nature  of  Mr  Newman's  explanation  of  the  Articles. 
Jited  we  ask  what  their  opinion  of  it  is,  and  whether  our  designa- 
tion of  it  is  borne  out  ?  If  his  object  has  been  to  show  how  an  in- 
genious and  subtle  advocate  may  put  any  meaning  he  pleases  upon 
words ;  if  he  has  wished  to  display  how  cleverly  he  cpuld  play  the 
part  of  a  pleader,  who  coxes  not  what  quibbles  he  utters,  what 
perversions  of  language  he  offers  to  a  jury,  so  that  he  but  gets  his 
client  off,  then  he  must  be  owned  to  have  been  successful ;  but  is 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  made  the  standard  of  truth  in  the 
gravest  matters  of  life?     Is  there  an  English  gentleman  who 
would  not  think  it  a  grievous  calumny  to  have  it  said  of  him, 
that  he  kept  his  promises  by  such  a  rule  ?  Are  all  the  most  solemn 
obligations  in  life  to  be  entered  into  with  the  understanding  that 
flwty  observance  of  them,  which  the  subtlety  and  dexterity  of  a  spe- 
cial pleader  can  adjust  to  the  letter,  shall  be  deemed  an  honourable 
and  satisfactory  fulfilment  ?  Words  have  no  longer  any  fixed  mean- 
ing ;   good  faith  and  truth  are  just  as  any  man  may  fashion 
them,  if  the  *  priestly  glossing'  of  this  Tract  does  not  meet  with 
indignant  reprobation.     And  strange,  too,  that  it  should  come 
from  the  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Arians,'  a  work  in  which 
the  imposition  of  creeds  is  defended,  as  ^  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
^  intellect,' — ^  to  restrain  it  from  spontaneous  aberrations,'  ^  as 
^  exduding  heresy,'  ^  as  fixing  and  stimulating   the  Christian 
-^  spirit,'  <  as  tranquillizing  the  mind,'  ^  as  concentradi^  the  gen- 
*  eral  spirit  of  Scripture, — so  as  to  give  security  to  the  Church, 
^  as  £ar  as  may  be,  that  the  subscriber  takes  the  peculiar  view  of 
'  it,  that  alone  is  the  true  one.'     How  many  of  these  edifying 
uses  of  creeds  Mr  Newman's  method  and  principles  of  signing 
would  secure  for  the  country,  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
certain  we  are,  however,  that  with  Mr  Newman  for  an  advocate, 
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we  should  feel  small  danger  in  subscribing^  tbem  without  reading 
th^m. 

-  We  shi^l  probably  be  met  with  the  question^ — ^  What,  then,  is 
<  every  one  who  subscribes  the  Articles,  obliged  to  agree  with  the 
^  most  minute  statement  contained  in  them,  interpreted  in  its 
*  original  and  fairest  sense?'  We  frankly  answer,  No,  It  is 
impossible  that  so  extensive  a  document,  embracing  such  a  vast 
number  of  propositions,  varying  in  importance  from  the  highest 
principles  of  religion  to  mere  details  of  ordinary  life,  should  have 
remained  unaltered  for  eenturies^  and  yet  continue  -to  be  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  men ;  that  the  progress  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  advances  made  in  history,  anti- 
quity, criticism,  &c.,  should  have  left  untouched  all  and  each 
of  its  many  statements.  It  is  an  evil  very  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  Articles,  no  more  than  the  University  statutes,  the 
observance  of  which  is  equally  enforced  upon  oath,  are  not 
brought  in  unison  with  the  times.  But  since  it  is  not  so — 
since  men  are  still  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  to  then^ 
in  their  ancient  and  unaltered  form — the  only  way  in  which 
we  conceive  it  possible /or  an  honest  man  to  justify  the  act  to 
his  conscience  is,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  thoroughly  and 
unreservedly  assents  to  their  essential  spirit ;  and  that  he  does 
not  differ  from  them  but  upon  points  which  maybe  departed 
from  without  breaking  away  from  the  fundamental  truths  which 
they  lay  down  as  the  constitutive  principles  of  the  CbtiTch  of 
England.  Had  Mr  Newman  pursued  this  course,  his  tasic  would 
have  been  an  honourable,  if  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  did  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  do  so;. for  to  maintain,  in  a  really  upright  and 
straightforward  tone  of  mind,  the  substantial  agreement  of  the 
tenets  of  his  School  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  would  be 
impoissible.  He  was  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  verbal  agree* 
ment  with  the  letter,  however  strained,  however  nominal,  how- 
ever much  it  perverted  the  real  meaning,  would  be  readily  em- 
braced by  minds  in  which  the  love  of  truth  was  either  originally 
too  weak,  or  bad  been  too  much  perverted  bv  habitual  sopnistry, 
to  make  them  willing  to  pay.  the  price  at  which  alone  they  could 
consistently  and  honestly  hold  their  opinions  within  the  Church 
of  England,  Mr  Newman's  offence  lies  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
off  his  interpretation,  on  scrupulous  consciences,  as  the  genuine  sen^e 
of  the  Articles.  This  it  is  which  shocks  us,  as  being  destructive  df 
.  public  nmrality,  and  one  of  the'worst  forms  of  falsehood.  It  is 
very  distressing,  doubtless,  that  any  man  should  subscribe  to  any 
thing  that  he  does  not  assent  to;  it  is  a  most  cruel  position  in 
which  to  leave  the  clergy.  But  the  m^ui  wii#  publicly  avows  bis 
dissent  from  any  statement ;  who  neither  hides  it  from  himself 
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nor  from  others ;  and  defends  himself  on  the  ground  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  he  cordially  embraces  and  maintains  all  the 
vital  spiriij  the  essential  principles  of  what  he  has  pledged  his 
faith  to ;  is  morally,  before  God  and  man,  a  totally  diflFerent  per- 
son from  one  who  knowingly  perverts  the  sense  of  the  Articles  to 
suit  his  own  views  ;  and  who,  when  he  finds  others  with  more  of 
the  love  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  distressed  with  doubts,  tries  to 

Eersuade  them  to  join  in  the  same  falsifying  interpretations  with 
imself.  Such  a  man  is  the  open  enemy  of  truth.  The  plea,  that 
to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  Articles  is  a  vague  rule,  affords  no 
excuse  for  such  a  man.  It  is,  grieved  are  we  to  say  it,  a  vague 
rule :  let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who  will  have  the  Church  of 
England  administered  by  no  other.  Let  it  be  construed  with  all 
possible  liberality.  Let  a  man  but  show  that  he  has  taken  pains 
to  ascertain  its  spirit ;  let  it  be  evident  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
common  honesty  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  those 
of  his  Church ;  and  however  much  we  may  think  that  he  has 
missed  the  true  character  of  the  creed  he  interprets,  we  should  be 
the  last  to  pass  a  harsh  judgment  on  him.  But  there  are  solutions 
to  which  nothing  but  fanaticism  or  moral  obliquity  of  mind  would 
stoop. 

Some  there  are  who  look  favourably  on  the  *  Tracts  for  the 
*  Times,*  because  they  afford  ready  and  very  effectual  weapons 
against  dissent;  others  feel,  that  in  them  much  ability,  much 
learning  is  often  displayed  ;  and  that  many  truths,  neglected  for 
years,  are  revived  and  developed  with  eloquence  and  zeal.  But  we 
would  call  upon  such  men  calmly  and  impartially  to  review  the 
position  they  stand  in ;  and  thoroughly  to  explore  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  these  Pieces,  ere  they  further  commit  themselves  to 
support  them.  Let  '  Tract  Ninety'  be  a  warning  to  them  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  are  placed  to  the  Articles.  If  you  are 
sincerely  convinced  that  his  opinions  are  true,  then  We  ask  you, 
whether  you  adopt  Mr  Newman's  morality  ?  Are  you  content  to 
remain  in  the  Church  on  the  same  terms  with  him  ?  Are  y6u 
willing  that  his  explanation  of  his  consistency  should  be  reckon- 
ed yours  also  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  stake  your  character  for 
truth  and  honour  on  his  defence  of  the  honesty  of  holding  his 
views,  whilst  professing,  by  the  most  solemn  of  assertions,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  are  yours  also  ?  Nay,  much  more, 
are  you  ready  to  declare  to  yourselves,  in  the  sanctuary  of  ypur 
consciences,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  you  are  speaking 
truth,  and  acting  truth  in  subscribing  the  Articles?  If  you  are 
prepared  to  say  so,  then  we  are  certain  that  nothing  we  can  say 
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farther  will  avail  aught  with  you ;  but  if  you  are  not,  thien  be 
assured  that  what  Mr  Newman  has  failed  iu,  no  one  else  will  be 
able  to  accomplish.  You  will  never  have  a  more  skilful  or  acute 
advocate.  If  he  has  found  himself  unable  to  bring  his  doctrines 
into  harmony  with  the  letter  of  his  creed,  without  evasion,  sub- 
terfuge, and  mental  reservation,  the  cause  will  not  admit  of  be- 
ing defended  with  truth.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  abandon  what 
you  really  hold  to  be  right.  Leave  the  Church  of  England,  and 
you  will  retain  the  respect  of  all  men.  Remember,  that  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  of  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Mr  Newman's 
school  look  upon  as  so  vile,  preferred,  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
to  forfeit  their  worldly  interests  rather  than  their  honesty.  Re- 
member the  Non-Jurors,  if  their  example  weighs  more  with  you. 
But  if  you  think  the  main  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
right,  then  reflect  that  you  cannot  serve  two  masters ;  and  so  act 
that  your  integrity  and  sincerity  may  be  approved  to  all  men ; 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  ask  for  God's  blessing  on  your 
righteous  dealing. 

^  There  are  not  a  few,  who  think  Mr  Newman  so  good  a 
man,  that  they  blindly  adopt  whatever  he  says  without  further 
enquiry.  Indeed,  we  are  told  on  all  sides,  that  these  Oxford 
theologians  are  pre-eminent  for  piety  and  goodness.  Now,  we 
would  have  all  such  persons  consider,  whether  by  such  unreflect- 
ing adoration,  they  are  not  setting  up  goodness  in  a  sense  op- 
posed to  morality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mis- 
takes ;  it  first  destroys  the  foundation  of  our  moral  judgments, 
and  ends  in  pure  fanaticism — the  accounting  evil  good,  and 
good  evil.  The  deadliest  effect  of  fanaticism,  is  the  sub- 
version of  the  moral  principle.  It  overthrows  the  equilibrium 
of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments ;  and  produces  a  character 
capable  of  the  greatest  crimes  under  the  sacred  names  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  one  common  to  all  reli- 
gions, to  mistake  religious  zeal  for  piety.  Judged  by  this  stand- 
ard, the  Jews  must  have  been  very  pious  and  good  men ;  for  they 
had  a  *  godly  zeal,'  says  one  who  knew  them  well.  So  must  also 
Saul ;  for  where  shall  we  find  a  soul  stirred  by  such  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  as  that  of  the  persecuting,  blaspheming  Saul,  as 
painted  to  us  by  his  own  hand  r  The  zealots  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  exterminating  Mahometans,  must  be  held  forth  as  models  of 
transcendant  piety ;  for  where  was  there  ever  zeal  more  ardent, 
belief  more  sincere  P  But  what  said  the  Saviour  ?  He  said  of 
those  on  whom  he  pronounced  his  severest  judgments,  that, 
whilst  following  their  evil  courses,  they  shall  think  they  are 
doing  God  service.     Saul,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
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th6  truth,  called  himself  *  a  blasphemer,  persecutor,  and  injuri- 

*  ous ;'  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  if  he  foresaw  this  inveterate 
propensity  of  some  to  confound  zeal  with  piety — especially  when 
accompanied  by  mortification  and  self-denial — he  declares,  that 
a  man  may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be 
burned,  and  it  still  shall  profit  him  nothing.  In  a  Christian  man, 
what  else  is  goodness  but  the  being  like  God,  and  the  having  those 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  God  in  the  highest  perfection  ?  And 
what  are  they  but  truth,  justice,  mercy,and  love?  Morality,  indeed, 
is  not  religion ;  but  religion  is  never  immoral.  What  avail  aus- 
terities, boundless  charities,  or  burning  zeal,  if  truth  is  despised; 
if  there  is  no  love  for  it  in  the  heart;  if  party  ends  and  opinions 
are  preferred  to  it  ?  These  things  furnish  a  far  stronger  presump- 
tion against  intrinsic  goodness  than  the  former  do  in  its  favour. 
Nor  is  it  truth  alone  that  this  school  esteem  of  small  moment;  nor 
is  this  the  first  time  that  Mr  Newman  has  exhibited  traits  of  the 
same  character  that  distinguish  this  Tract.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  that  persecution  of  Dr  Hampden,  respecting  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  so  excellently  remarks — *  If  persons  professing 

*  an  almost  unbounded  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  rulers,  as  such, 

*  and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are  yet  found  treating  with  all  pos- 

*  sible  contumely  any  individuals  of  them  who  refuse  to  join  a 

*  certain  party ;    and  if,  though  extolling  Church  authority  and 

*  unity  to  the  highest  degree,  they  are  found  taking  the  most  ef- 

*  fectual  steps  to  engender  schism,  by  assembling  in  self-elected 

*  synods    to  denounce  their  brethren  as  heretics — rejecting  all 

*  appeal  to  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities — and  appealing  in- 

*  stead  to  an  assembly,  lawfully  constituted  indeed  in  reference  to 

*  its  own  department,  but  possessing  no  more  right  to  decide  on 

*  a  charge  of  heresy  than  is  possessed  by  a  court-martial — if  such 

*  glaring  inconsistencies  as  these  are  exhibited  between  men's 

*  professed  principles  and  their  practice,  they  need  not  be  sur- 

*  prised  should  it  be  doubted  whether  their  professions  are  any 

*  thing  more  than  a  mere  pretence.' 

Mr  Newman  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  certain  eluci- 
dations professing  to  illustrate  Dr  Hampden's  -opinions. 
Whilst  making  quotations  to  prove  that  Dr  Hampden's  writings 
would  afford  shelter  to  Socinians — and  that  he  *  considered  the 

*  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  himself,  to  be  but  one  of 

*  the  infinite  theories  which  might  be  formed  from  the  facts  of 

*  the  Scripture  revelation' — Mr  Newman  could  leave  out  such  a 
Sentence  as  the  following,  though  standing  immediately  before  the 
one  with  which  his  extract  begins : — *  The  truth  itself  of  the 

*  Trinitarian  doctrine  emerges  from  these  mists  of  human  specii- 

*  Ij^tion,  like  the  bold  naked  land  on  which  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
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*  has  for  a  while  rested,  and  then  been  dispersed,'  * — shall  we  be 
thought  harsh  for  saying,  that  we  cannot  think  highly  of  the 
goodness  of  a  man  who  could  so  act  by  a  brother  upon  his  trial  ? 
Good  actions  do  not  always  imply  a  religious  state  of  the  heart ; 
but  there  can  be  no  practice  more  dangerous  to  a  man's  own 
principles  and  character — none  more  likely  to  defeat  the  great 
end  wnich  religion  has  in  view — than  the  habit  of  blindly  wor- 
shipping some  idol  of  piety  in  another,  and  of  never  heeding  the 
quality  of  the  actions  that  proceed  from  him,  because  conscience 
has  been  so  paralyzed  as  never  to  have  questioned  whether  they 
could  possibly  be  evil. 

There  is  one  class  ofpersons  to  whose  careful  perusal  we  par- 
ticularly recommend  *  Tract  Ninety.'  In  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, the  Bishop  of  London  and  others  signalized  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  a  proposal  for  revising  the  Formu- 
laries of  the  Church.  The  learned  Prelate  said  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  he  had  never  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  a 
single  clergyman  who  did  not  express  his  readiness  to  subscribe 
the  whole  of  the  Articles.     *  I,  for  one,*  continued  he,  *  should 

*  think  I  was  eating  the  br^ad  of  the  Church  unworthily,  if  I  were 

*  to  subscribe  to  any  Articles  which  I  did  not  implicitly  believe.* 
The  Bishop  has  been  fortunate,  indeed,  as  yet;  but  he  cannot  now 
avoid  encountering  a  greater  misfortune  than  unwillingness  in  a 
clergyman  to  sign  the  Articles.  This  Tract  tells  him,  that  there 
is  not  one  clergyman,  but  many,  who  sign  the  Articles  and 
knowingly  hold  opinions  that  contradict  them ;,  who  not  only  eat 
the  bread  of  the  Church  unworthily,  but,  which  is  infinitely  worse, 
corrupt  the  probity  and  good  faith  of  the  clergy.  It  tells  the 
Bishop,  that  he  may  impose  the  most  absohite  assertions  on  his 
clergy;  that  they  may  be  assented  to,  and  at  the  same  time 
annulled  by  the  help  of  unexpressed  exceptions.  This  is  a  matter 
which  calls  for  the  most  vigorous  measures  from  the  rulers  and 
guardians  of  the  Church.  I'hey  ought  to  perceive,  that  the  resist- 
ance to  reasonable  modifications  of  the  Articles,  accustom  men  to 
laxity  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  them ;  and  prevent  explana- 
tions like  that  before  us  from  being  met  with  the  indignation 
they  deserve.  There  can  be  no  stronger  argument  for  a  revisal 
than  this  Tract ;  for  it  is  plain  that  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
publish  it,  had  it  not  been  felt  that  there  existed  in  the  public 
mind  a  sympathy  in  favour  of  a  more  than  liberal  construction 
of  subscription.  Public  morality  is  deeply  concerned  in  the 
final  issue.  The  Church  authorities  cannot  sit  still  and  be 
guiltless. 


♦  Bam.  Lee,  p.  147. 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing  observations — a  task  performed 
more  hastily  than  we  could  have  wished — we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  learning  that  the  following  Resolution  has  been  passed 
at  Oxford: — ^  A  meeting  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Heads  of 
*  Houses,  and  Proctors,  in  the  Delegates'  Room,  (March  15, 
1841,)  Considering  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  statutes  of  the 
University,  that  every  student  shall  be  instructed  and  examined 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  shall  subscribe  to  them ;  con- 
sidering, also,  that  a  Tract  has  recently  appeared,  dated  from 
Oxford,  and  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  the 
'  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  being  Number  Ninety  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  a  series  of  anonymous  publications  purporting  to 
be  written  by  members  of  the  University,  but  which  are  in 
no  way  sanctioned  by  the  University  itself-  Resolved,  that 
modes  of  interpretation  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  same  tract, 
evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  reconciling  subscription  to  them  with  the  adop- 
tion of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat 
the  object,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the 
above-mentioned  statutes.' 
This  is  an  excellent  Resolution,  and  bespeaks  in  the  Heads  of 
Houses  a  wise  and  just  care  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
University.  But  we  fear  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
its  purpose.  The  Tract  party,  we  understand,  openly  give  out 
that  the  Board  of  Heads  in  no  way  represents  the  University, 
and  is  totally  unauthorized  to  declare  its  opinion  or  judgment. 
They  consider  the  Resolution  as  setting  forth  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  number  of  private  persons  only,  and  binding  on  no  one 
who  happens  to  differ  from  them.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not,  according  to  Academical 
Law  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  it  is  entertained,  Mr  New- 
man's disciples  will  not  think  themselves  prevented  by  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  Heads  from  entering  the  University,  or  holding 
offices  in  it.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  the  Univer- 
sity should,  by  some  clear  and  indisputable  act,  declare  that 
no  man  who  adopts  Mr  Newman's  interpretation  of  the  Articles 
can  become,  or  continue  a  member  of  its  body.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  the  questions  of  morality  involved  in  Mr  Newman's 
explanations,  there  are  very  urgent  reasons  for  some  official 
declaration  being  made  on  this  subject.  If  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation  is  admissible,  the  problem  of  the  admission  of 
dissenters  to  the  Universities  is  practically  solved.  Its  flank  is 
turned.  The  same  processes  which  enable  Mr  Newman's  party 
to  get  over  its  difficulties  in  subscribing  to  the  Articles,  will  help 
each  body  of  Dissenters  to  get  over  theirs.    There  will  be  no  im- 
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pediment  whatever  in  the  way  of  any  Dissenter  presenting  himself 
for  matriculation,  and  taking  degrees ;  if  he  can  but  conform  to 
that  which  requires  attendance  at  the  college  chapels.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  Roman  Catholic  could  do  this ;  but  certainly 
the  Articles  will  oppose  no  difficulty  to  him.  It  is  not  so  bard 
for  a  Romanist  to  sign  the  Article  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope,  as  for  the  Tract  party  to  agree  to  the  Article  on  Gen* 
eral  Councils.  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  the  Catholic  to  say 
that  the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction,  ^  unless  it  is  promised,  in  any 

*  case,  as  a  matter  of  express  supernatural  privilege'  that  he  shaU 
have  any ; — *  a  case  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Article, 
or  at  any  rate  besides  its  jurisdiction  ;'  and  then,  with  Dr  Wise- 
man, he  will  quote  the  texts  which  give  this  supernatural  privi- 
lege to  the  Pope.  As  a  matter  of  practical  life,  therefore,  the 
Dissenters  have  a  right  to  be  told  authoritatively  whether  they 
may  adopt  Mr  Newman's  method,  and  send  their  sons  to  Oxford. 
By  leaving  the  question  where  it  now  is,  Dissenters  with  tender 
consciences  will  lose  the  benefit  of  a  college  education :  whilst 
those  who  are  unscrupulous  may  disregard  the  Articles,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  all  the  other  exclusionists,  with  impunity. 

Mr  Newman  has  also  addressed  a  ^  Letter  to  the  Reverend 

*  Dr  Jelf,  in  explanation  of  '*  Tract  Ninety," '  We  regret  very 
much  that  want  of  time  and  room  prevents  us  from  doing  more 
than  notice  one  or  two  points  in  it.  To  say  the  least,  it  makes 
the  case  no  better  than  it  was  before.  The  first  part  is  occupied 
with  establishing  a  distinction,  to  which  much  importance  is 
attached,  between  the  formal  ^  decrees'  of  the  Churcn  of  Rome 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  ^  authoritative  teaching,'  <  the  doctrine 

*  of  the  Schools,'  4ts  received  and  established  creed,'on  the  other} 
and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  represented  as  speaking,  not 
^  of  certain  accidental  practices,  but  of  a  body  and  sid>8tance  of  di- 
^  vinity,  and  that  traditionary,  an  existing  ruling  spirit  and 
'  view  in  the  Church.'  It  would  appear  from  this  account  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  that  ^  the  one  doctrine,  which  more  than  an- 
^  other  characterizes  the  present  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  whidh 
^  all  its  obnoxious  tenets  depend,  the  doctrine  of  its  infallibility^ 

*  is  nowhere  embodied  in  its  formal  decrees;'  and  that,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  these  last  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  Protestant  should  not  return  into  communion  with  that 
Church.     It  is  indeed  admitted,  that  its  ^  present  authoritative 

*  teaching  goes  very  far  to  substitute  another  Gospel  for 
<  the  true  one;'  but  this,  it  would  seem,  need  not  neees* 
sarily  exclude  union  ;with  it,  any  more  than  the  fact,  were  it  so. 
But  the  Bishops,  Professors^  and  other  teachers  in  the  Church 
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of  England,  beirtg  Arminians,  would  be  a  compulsory  reason  on 
the  Calvinists  to  secede,  particularly  as  there  is  in  *our  own 

*  church  a  traditionary  system,  as  well  ^s  the  Roman,  beyond  and 

*  beside  the  letter  of  its  formularies,  and  ruled  by  a  spirit  far  infe- 

*  rior  to  its  own,'  If  this  is  so,  the  Reformation  becomes  more  than 
ever  an  act  of  lawless  violence ;  the  persisting  in  this  state  of 
rebellion  must  be  unjustifiable ;  and  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  Catholic,  whether  he  chance  to  find  himself  within  the  so- 
ciety of  Rome  or  the  Church  of  England,  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
Pierre  D'Ailli  and  Chancellor  Gerson,  to  strive  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  great  common  mother,  the  Church ;  and  to  bring  her 
practice  and  her  teaching  up  to  her  theory  and  her  established  de- 
crees. The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  will  give  no  trouble.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  maintain  with  the  Prelates  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle,  *that  a  General  Council  is  the  Church — 

*  that  as  such  it  is  infallible ;  that  Popes  have  erred  in  matters 

*  regarding,  (1.)  Faith.  (2.)  The  extirpation  of  schism.  (3.)  The 

*  reformation  of  the  Church.'  All  tj^ese  propositions  the  Tract 
party  have  adopted ;  and  little  more  than  the  practical  enforcement 
of  them  is  required  to  heal  the  schism  of  the  Reformation.  But 
all  this  makes  nothing  for  Mr  Newman's  defence.  This  is  at- 
tempted in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter.  Two  pleas  are  set  up. 
One  is,  *  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  utterly  unlawful  to  allow  a 
*'  comprecation  with  the  saints,  as  Bramhall  does ;  or  to  hold  with 

*  Andrewes  that,  taking  away  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaJ:ion 

*  from  the  mass,  we  shall  have  no  dispute  about  the  sacrifice ; 

*  or,  with  Hooker,  to  treat  even  transubstantiation  as  an  opin- 

*  ion  which  by  itself  need  not  cause  separation ;   or  to  hold 

*  with  Hammond,  that  no  general  council,  truly  such,  ever 
^  did,  or  shall  err  in  any  matter  of  faith,'  &c.  &c.  This  argument 
might  prove  of  some  service  to  Mr  Newman,,  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  visit  harshly  upon  him  a  partial  disagreement  with  the 
Articles.  He  might  then  urge,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
ditines  of  great  reputation  have  not  always  been  thoroughly  or- 
thodox ;  and  that  it  would  be  hard,  therefore,  to  call  him  too  severe- 
ly to  account  for  any  discrepancy  which  might  be  detected  be- 
tween his  views  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles.  But  it  is  quite 
another,  and  a  monstrous  thing  to  say,  that  the  very  point  where- 
in any  celebrated  divine  has  deviated  from  the  Articles,  shall  be 
made  the  standard  of  interpretation  of  those  Articles.  In  that 
case,  they  must  have  a  thousand  senses ;  or  rather  no  sense  at  all. 
Tliat  Hammond  held  several  councils  to  be  infallible,  only  shows 
that  Hammond  was  unorthodox ;  but  does  not  furnish  the  smallest 
atom  of  proof  that  the  Article  meant  that  general  councils  cannot 
err,  when  it  asserted  that  they  may.     It  is  this  Article  that  con- 
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demns  Hammond,  not  Hammond  that  supplies  the  rule  for  inter- 
jecting the  Article.     The  second  plea  is,  that  •  the  view  of  the 

*  Article  conveyed  in  extracts  made  from  Bull,  Stillingfleet,  Laud, 

*  and  Taylor,  allows  of  much  greater  freedom  in  the  private  opin- 

*  ions  of  individuals  subscribing  them  than  I,  (Mr  N.)  have 

*  contended  for/     Now,  what  is  this  view  ?     That  the  Articles 
are  *  pious  opinions,  fitted  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  uni- 

*  ty  ;'  *  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  believe  them^  but  only  not  to  con- 

*  tradict  them  ;'  and  that  the  Church  of  England  *  only  bindeth 

*  her  sons  for  peace'  sake  not  to  oppose  them/  It  is  a  very  sin- 
gular fact  that  Mr  Newman  should  have  known  of  this  view  of 
the  Articles — a  view  which  allows  of  an  honourable  and  honest 
subscription  to  statements  from  which  the  subscriber  dissents — 
and  have  rejected  it  for  that  which  he  has  published ;  and  then 
that  he  should  quote  it  in  excuse  for  his  own.  Whether  Bishop 
Bull  is  right  in  thinking  that  subscription  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  agreement  with  the  Articles,  is  a  question  which  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  must  determine ;  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
a  man  who  believes  that  he  is  not  pledging  himself  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  is  signing,  and  that  they  who  demand  the  subscription  of 
him  understand  it  in  the  same  way  that  he  does,  may,  without 
breach  of  truth,  differ  from  the  Articles,  and  continue  a  member 
of  the  Church.  But  h^  Mr  Newman  adopted  this  view  ?  Very 
far  from  it.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  quite 
another  tone.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  proceeded  all  along  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disagree  with  the  Arti- 
cles. He  confesses  that  he  wrote  this  Tract  expressly  for  the 
sake  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  felt  uncomfortable  at  their  dis- 
agreement with  them,  and  were  preparing  to  leave  the  Church 
in  consequence.  These  persons  thought  themselves  bound  by 
the  sense  of  the  Articles.  Mr  Newman  does  not  say  a  word  to 
disturb  the  propriety  of  this  notion.  He  writes  all  along  on  the 
supposition  that  a  subscriber  honestly  believes  that  he  holds  the 
sense  of  the  Articles.  The  problem  he  has  to  solve,  is  to  recou- 
cile  the  tenets  of  his  party  with  them.  And  bow  does  he  set  to 
work  ?  A  truthful  man  would  first  have  determined  what  the  Ar- 
ticles really  mean,  and  then  have  decided  afterwards  whether  he 
could  honestly  remain  in  the  Church,  or  must  secede  from  it.  Mr 
Newman's  method  is  different.  His  plan  is  to  make  the  Articles 
give  out  the  sense  which  he  has  previously  settled  to  put  upon 
them  ;  and  to  this  end  he  operates  upon  them  with  every  device 
which  the  keenest  subtlety  can  contrive.  And  then,  whenever 
these  devices  fail,  against  the  explicit  and  positive  statement  of 
the  Article,  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  unworthy  expedient 
of  an  unexpressed  exception  absolutely  contradictory  of  the  asser- 
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tion  openly  made.  And  all  this  he  presumes  to  be  done  in  entire 
good  faitK  by  the  subscriber ;  both  towards  his  own  conscience, 
in  giving  what  he,  with  no  small  effrontery,  calls  *  their  one  legt' 
timate  sense*  to  the  Articles,  and  towards  the  Church,  in  ful- 
filling the  conditions  prescribed  for  ordination.  This  it  is  that 
makes  this  Tract  so  o^ensive — so  destructive  of  public  truth 
and  morality.  It  teaches  men  to  be  reckless  of  what  assertions 
they  make — to  pledge  themselves  with  indifference  to  any 
opinions,  however  opposed  they  may  be  to  what- they  really 
believe — provided  only  verbal  sophistry  and  special  pleading  may 
enable  them  to  retain  hold  of  the  letter.  Nay,  which  is  in&itely 
worse,  this  Tract  would  teach  them  to  be  persuaded  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  are  acting  the  part  of  honest  men — that  they  are 
pious  and  holy  worshippers  of  the  God  of  truth. 
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Sephardine ;  or  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By 
J.  Finn.     Post  8vo.     9s.  6d. 

The  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods  of  the  History  of  India.  By 
the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands.    By  W.  Spalding.  3  vols,  foolscap.  158. 

The  Silver  Coins  of  England,  Arranged  and  Described.  By  £.  Haw- 
kins.   8vo.    208. 

France  since  I8.S0.     By  T.  Raikes,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     I/.  4s. 

Adolphns's  History  of  George  III.     Vol.  II.     8vo.     148. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  G. 
Peacock,  D.D.    8vo.    98. 6d. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Twentieth  Edition.  By  J.  Stewart. 
4  vols.  8vo.     d/.  3s. 

New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By  H.  Stephen.  Vol.  L 
8vo.    228. 

Tyas's  Legal  Hand-Books — Executors  and  Administrators.  ISmo.  28. 

The  Practice  of  the  Common-Law  Courts.    By  R.  Allen.  Square.  Gs. 

Borough  Court  Rules.     By  R.  S.  Carey.     Royal  8vo.    5s. 

On  the  Law  relating  to  Composition  with  Creditors.  By  W.  Forsyth. 
I2mo.     6s. 

Maynooth  College;  or  the  Law  affecting  the  Grant  to  Maynooth. 
By  J.  Lord.     I2mo.     98. 

Chitty  on  the  Stamp  Laws.  Second  Edition.  By  J.  W.  Hulme. 
]2mo.     128. 

Trial  of  James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan.     Royal  8vo.    ds. 

A  Digest  of  the  Examination  Questions  in  Common  Law,  &c.  &c. 
By  R.  Maugham.     12mo.     lOs. 

The  Law  of  Marriage,  Divorce^and  Registrations.  By  L.  Shelford, 
Esq.     8vo.     1/.  lOs. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  Locomotive  Engine  Popularly  Explained.  By  W.  Templeton. 
l2mo.     5s. 
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The  Engines  of  War.     By  Henry  Wilkinson.     1  vol.  8vo.    9s. 

A  List  of  all  the  Patents  for  Inventions  granted  cluring  the  Present 
Century.     By  A.  Pritchard.     12mo.     78. 6d. 

Whewell's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Mathew's  Historical  and  Scientific  Description  of  the  Mode  of  Sup" 
plying  London  with  Water.     8vo.     Qs. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Lighting.  By  T.  S.  Peckston,  R.  N.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.     \L  69. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY. 

Dr  Wagner's  Elements  of  Physiology.  By  Dr  Willis.  Part  L  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

On  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.     By  J,  Arnott,  M.D.     Svo.     78. 

Dr  Lee's  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus.     Folio.     8s. 

Jahr's  Manual  of  Homoepatbic  Medicine.  Translated  by  Drs  Laurie 
and  Currie.     Vol.  L     ]2mo.     13s. 

G.  R.  Rowe  on  Nervous  Diseases,  &c.     Third  Edition.     8fo.     ^. 

E.  W.  Tuson  on  Curvature  of  the  Spine.     Svo.     lOs.  Gd. 

The  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick-Room.  By  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson. 
Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Chemistry.     By  R.  D.  Hoblyn.     Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 

Library  of  Medicine.  Vol.  VL  Dr  Rigby's  System  of  Midwifery. 
Post  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Demonstrations  of  Anatomy.     By  G.  V.  Ellis.     Post  Svo.     ISs. 

Elements  of  Obstetric  Medicine.  By  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D.  1  vol. 
Svo.     21s. 

Coulsdn  on  Diseases  of  the  Hip»joint.     Second  Edition.     Svo.     78. 

N.  Bingham  on  the  Religious  Delusions  of  Insane  Persons.    Svo.   63. 

Recreations  in  Chemistry.     By  T.  Griffiths.     Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Management  of  Mad- houses.  By  C.  Crowther, 
M.D.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  By  F.  C.  Skey.  12mo. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Physiognomy  of  Mental  Disease.  By  Sir  Alexander  Morison. 
Royal  Svo.     3/.  10s. 

Epitome  of  Anatomy,  for  the  Use  of  Students.     12mo.     58. 

Practical  Essays.     By  Sir  C.  Bell.     Svo.     5s. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  &c.  By  W.  Thomson,  M.  D. 
Svo.     Ss. 

Every  Family's  Book  of  Health.     Second  Edition.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 

Principles  of  Obstetric  Medicine.     By  Dr  Ramsbotham.     Svo.     228. 

Willis's  Illustrations  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.     1  vol.     Folio.     6/. 

Dr  Dunford*s  Advantages  of  Homoepathy.     Svo.     Ss. 

On  the  Structure,  Economy,  &c.,  of  the  Human  Teeth.  By  W..Lintott. 
•     12mo.    5s. 

Memoir  on  the  Radical  Cure  of  Stuttering.  By  J.  F.  Dieifenbach. 
Svo.     3s. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases.  By  W.  Acton. 
Svo,  and  4to  Atlas  of  Plates.     \L  lis,  6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Encyclop»dia  Britannica.     Seventh  Edition.     Part  123.     6s. 
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Encyclopeedia  Britannica.   Fortnightly  Issue.    Parts  170  to  184.    3s. 
leacfa. 

.   Half  Volumes.   Boards  and  cloth  lettered. 
Vols.  20-2  and  21-1.     18s.  each. 

.    Half-bound.    Best  Russia,  extra  finish, 

cloth  sides.    Volumes  2  to  21  inclusive.    2/.  each. 

The  Cracks  of  the  Day.     By  Wildrake.     Royal  870.    21s.     . 

Magdalensism.     By  William  Tait.    8to.     6s. 

Titmarsh's  Account  of  the  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon.     Square. 
2s.  6d. 

Hobbes'  English  Works.    Vol.  V.    8vo.     128. 

Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the   History  of  Literature.     New  Editiott. 
1  vol.  12mo.     7s. 

The  Vade-Mecum,  containing  thirty-six  Original  Charades  and  Enig- 
mas.    Square.     5s. 

The  East  India  Year-Book  for  1841.     Foolscap.     5s. 

Pr  E.  Scudamore*8  Nomehclator ;  a  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Science, 
&c.     Post  8vo.    68. 

The  Kentish  Coronal.     Edited  by  H.  6.  Adams.     Foolscap,    ds. 

Walker's  New  Treatise  on  Chess.     Third  Edition.     Foolscap.    8s. 

The  London  Almanack,  Official  Register,  and  Country  Calendar  for 
1841.     lOs.  6d. 

Turf  Companion  for  1841.     18 mo.     2s. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  for  1841.     Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.    By  C.  R.  Dodd.   Foolscap. 
9s.  ^ 

An  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  George  Cruikshank.    8vo.    Ss. 

Portraits  of  Children  of  the  Mobility.     4to.     10s.  6d. 

Ports,  Arsenals,  and  Dockyards  of  France.     By  a  Traveller.    Post 
8to.     10s.  6d.  * 

Parliamentary  Pocket  Companion  for  1841.    d2mo.    48.  6d. 

Dr«ams  and  Dreaming.     By  Mrs  Blair.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 

Practical  Introduction  to  Life  and  Fire  Assurance.     By  T.  H.  Millar. 
8vo-    12s. 

Junius  :  a  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General  in  Canada  in  1760,  no\^  first 
ascribed  to  Junius.     Edited  by  N.  W.  Simmons.     Foolscap.     4s. 

The  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society.     Post  8vo.     98. 

Thoughts  on  Phrenology.     By  a  Barrister.     Foolscap.     8s. 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  J.  Timbs.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Lectures  on  Heroes,  Hero-worship,  and  the  Heroic  In  History.    By 
T.  Carlyle.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Manchester   New  College ;    Introductory  Lectures ;   Literary  and 
Scientific.     8\ro.     3s. 

.    Do»  do.  do.  Literary,  Scientific,   . 

and  Theological.    8vo.     48.  6d. 

Dr  Oliver's  History  of  Freemasonry.     12mo.  4s. 

Family   Recollections,  and   National   Progress,    *By   Miss   Goldie. 
Foolscap.    3s.  6d. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts.   By  a  Practical  Chemist.    Post  8ro. 
Cloth.    7s.  6d. 

Fancy  Work-Book.     32  mo.    28.  6d. 
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HiBlovy  of  DaelUog.    By  J.  G«  MiUmgen.  M.D.  2  roki/8vo.    U  8s« 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Sir  W.  jardine's  HiBtoty  of  Hamming-Birds.  2  vols.  8fo.  Morocco. 
21.  2$. 

Cabinet  of  Nataral  History.  By  Professor  Henslow,  Phillips,  &c. 
15  vols.    Foolscap.    41.  10s. 

A  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds.     By  J.  H.  Fennell.    Svo.    2  Is. 

History  of  British  Star-fishes.  By  £.  Forbes.  With  120  illustrations. 
8?o,  15t«    Royal  Sto,  1/.  10s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Manual  of  Logarithms  and  Practical  Mathematics.  By  J.  Trotter. 
12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Practical  Astronomy  for  the  Unlearned.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Jeans. 
12mo.    8s.  6d. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Book  I.  Pneumatics.  By  Hugo  Reid.   12mo.  2s. 

NOVBLS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Tippoo  Sultaun ;  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.  By  Captain  Meadows 
Taylor.    8  vols,  post  Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Susan  Hopley.     3  vols,  post  8to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Priest  of  the  Nile.     By  Mrs  C.  Tinsley.     2  vols.  12mo.     148. 

Paul  Periwinkle.     Svo.     21s. 

Greville ;  or  a  Season  in  Paris.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Night  and  Morning.     By  the  Author  of  <  Rienzi/     3  yols.  post  Svo. 

U.  Il8.6d. 

Henry  of  Monmouth.  By  Major  Michel.  3  vols,  post  Svo.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

Romance  of  a  Seafaring  Life.     Foolscap.    6s. 

Life  and  Times  of  Dick  Whittington ;  an  Historical  Romance.  Svo. 
12s. 

The  SehoolfelloWSy  or  a  Byway  to  Fame.  By  R.  Jones.  8  vols,  post 
Svo.     1/.  Us.  6d. ' 

A  Tale  of  Maandoo.     By  Captain  J.  Abbott.    Foolscap.    5s. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders ;  a  Christian  Tale.  By  J.  Dunlop.  Foolscap. 
6s. 

Legends  of  Connaught,  &c.     Svo.     10s. 

Corse  de  Leon ;  a  Romance.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3  vols,  post 
Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d 

The  Moneyed  Man.  By  Horace  Smith.  3  vols,  post  dvp.    1/.  lis.  6d. 

Society  in  India.     By  an  Indian  Officer.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  '  2l9. 

Cecil ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb.    3  vols,  post  Svo.    1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Book  Without  a  Name.  By  Sir  C.  and  Lady  Morgan.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.     21s. 

The  Last  Days  of  Mary  Stuart  By  Misa  Emily  Finch.  3  vols, 
post  Svo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Charles  OMalley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.     Vol.  I.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Engagement ;  a  Novel.    3  vols,  post  Svo.     ]/.  lis.  6d. 

Compton  Audley.  By  Lord  William  Lennox.  3  vols,  pott  Svo. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

Waldemar.  Tranalvted  from  the  Danish  of  B.  S.  Ipgamann.  S  vols. 
post  dvo.    IZ.  lis.  6d. 
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WaTerley  Novels.  New  Edition*  8ro,  sewed,  and  12flno,  cloth,  is. 
each. 

The  French  Stage  and  the  French  People,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury.    Edited  by  T.  Hook.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    \L  4s. 

Some   Account  of  my  Cousin   Nicholas.     By  T.   Ingoldsby^    Esq. 

3  vols,  post  8 vo.     H.  lis.  6d. 

De  Clifford,  or  the  Constant  Man.     By  the  Author  of  Tremaine. 

4  vols,  royal  12mo.     2/.  2s. 

Maximums  aud  Specimen ts  of  William  Muggins.     8vo.     12s. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Chapters  on  the  Poets  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  H.  Alford.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Dreaming  Girl,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  Taylor.    Post  8vo.  Gs. 

Childhood  illustrated  in  a  Selection  from  the  Poets.     12mo,    5s. 

Nine  Poems.     By  V.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

John  Imlah*s  Poems  and  Songs.     12mo.     5s. 

Elijah  the  Tishhite,  and  other  Poems.    By  C.  F*    Foolscap.     Ss. 

Scott's  Rokeby.     Tilt's  illustrated  edition.     Foolscap.     7s. 

Illustrations  of  German  Poetry.  With  Notes.  By  E.  B.  Impey. 
2  vols.     12mo.     15s. 

Poetical  Gleanings.     12mo.     2s. 

Vivia  Perpetua.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Sarah  F«  Adams.  Post 
8vo.    6s. 

The  New  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  or,  Adventures  in  Verse.  By  F.  W.  N. 
Bayley.     With  illustrations.    4to.     lOs.  6d. 

Bishop  Heber's  Poetical  Works.     Foolscap.     8s.  6d. 

One  Hundred  Sonnets.  By  Petrarch.  With  a  Life,  by  Susan  Wol- 
leston.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d« 

Tragedies.     By  R.  Landor.     8vo.     10s. 

Recollections  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  By  J.  Jonas  Jonson. 
Foolscap.    6s. 

Retrospection,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Liddiard.  Post 
8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Scott*8  Lay,  Marmion,  Lady,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics, 
and  Songs.     1  vol.     24mo.     5s. 

Charles  Dibdin*s  Songs;  Naval  and  National.  With  a  Memoir* 
]2mo.    5s. 

Dramatic  Works  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bnlwer,  Bart.    8vo.     12s. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works.     Vol,  VI.     Foolscap.     8vo.     5s. 

Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs  Sigourney.  Foolscap. 
Cloth.    6s. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Poety.     2  vols.     18mo. 

The  Course  of  Truth.  A  Poem.  By  Rev.  W.  Stone.  Post  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Poems,  Religious  and  Elegiac.  By  Mrs  L.  H.  Sigourney.    12mo.   68. 

POUTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Reasons  for  Conservatism.  By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Hutchinson.  Svo. 
4s.  6d. 

The  Currency  Question.    By  6.  M.  Bell.     I2mo.    2s.  6d. 

Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali.    By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D.   Post  8vo.   6s. 
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,  ^  Treatise  on  Copyright  of  Design  for   Printed  Fabrics.     By  J.  E. 

Tennant.     Post  8yo.     58. 
iIj  The  Register  of  Parliamentary  Contested  Elections.     By  H.  S.  Smith. 

^  12mo.     5s. 

L  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland.  Collected  by  D.  C.  Moylan.  Post  8to.  6s. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Moral  Government  of  God  Elucidated.  By  T.  Kerns.  M.D. 
12mo.     Gs. 

Rev.  Dr  Sherlock's  Practical  Christian.    New  Edition.    18mo.   2s.  6d. 

Letters  to  an  Aged  Mother.     By  a  Clergyman.     Foolscap.     58. 

The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.     By  J.  Wycliffe.     Edited  by  J.  H. 
Todd.     Square.     5s. 
.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer.     12mo.     68.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Lord*8  Supper.   By  the  Rev.  D.  Bagot.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Anti- Popery.     By  J.  Rogers.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.     68. 

Maxims  of  Piety  and  Christianity.  By  Bishop  Wilson.  Royal  ISmo. 
3s.  6d. 

Brief  Hints  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.     Foolscap.    Ss. 
'^'  Christian  Charity :  Sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.     12mo,  6s. ; 

or  8vo,  9s. 

Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible.    By  G.  Spring,  D.D.    d2mo. 

^  88. 

The  Old  Testament,  with  a  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Girdle- 
stone.    Part  VL     8vo.     Qs.     Vol.  IIL     18s. 

The  Book  of  Anecdote.     Foolscap.    2s.  6d. 

Tracts  of  the  Anglican  Fathers.  Vol.  L  The  Prayer-Book.  8vo.  9^. 

Scripture  History ;  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H. 
Howard,  D.D.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

Eastern  Manners  Illustrative  of  the  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Jamie- 
son.     18mo.     3s.  6d. 

J.  A.  James's  Christian  Father^s  Present.  Thirteenth  Edition.  12mo. 
5s. 

Abraham  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.     Foolscap.     8s.  6d. 

The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  5  vols, 
post  8vo.     1/.  17s.  6d. 

Seven  Sermons  on  the  Character  of  Gideon.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Elwin. 
12mo.    4s. 

The  Remnant  Found ;  or  the  Place  of  Israel's  Hiding  Discovered* 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Samuel.    8vo.    59. 

Burder's  Religious  Ceremonies  and  Customs.    8vo.     12s. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Fryer's  Sermons  at  Newtown,  Hants.     Post  8vo.    Ss. 

The  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church.     18mo.    ds. 

The  Gift  of  Prayer.     By  T.  Mann.     Third  Edition.     ISmo.    Ss. 

Manna  for  the  Heart.  Selected  from  Luther,  by  P.  C.  Hirschfeld. 
18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Thoughts  in  Verse  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Craig.     18roo.    2s.    . 

Rev.  W.  S.  Phillips'  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Triumphs  of  Faith. 
Second  Edition.     Foolscap.     48. 
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Harris's  Wild  Sports  of  Soatbern  Africa,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Royal 
8vo.  2/.  2s. 

Sftven  Weeks  in  the  West.     By  C.  H.  Crewe.     Post  8yo.  78. 

Home  Sketches  and  Foreign  Recollections.  By  Lady  Chatterton. 
3  volumes,  post  8vo.      1/.  lis.  6d. 

Belgium.     By  J.  E.  Tennant,  M.P..  Esq.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     21s. 

Six  Months  with  the  Chinese  Expedition.  By  Lord  Jocelyn.  Fools* 
cap.     5s.  6d. 

Dr  Johnston's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Spas  in  Pursuit  of  Health.  8vo.  9s. 

Notes  on  the  United  States  of  Nor^h  America.  By  George  Combe. 
3  vols.     Post  8vo.     IL  lis.  6d. 

Shaw's  Memorials  of  Southern  Africa.     Second  edition.     12mo.     58. 

The  Chinese  as  they  Are.     By  G.  T<  Lay.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Jesse's  Summer's  Day  at  Windsor,  and  a  visit  to  Eton.  With  illus- 
trations.    1 2mo.     5s. 

Head's  Bubbles  from  the  Brnnnens  of  ^{a8sau.  Sixth  edition.  12mo. 
5s. 

Family  Library,  Nos.  76,  77,  78.  Eustace's  Classical  Tour  through 
Italy.     3  vols.     Foolscap.     15s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

The  Orphan  ;  or  Religious  Education  Illustrated.     ISroo.     2s.  6d. 
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Art.  I. — Reuchlifiy  Geschichte  von  Port-RoyaL  Der  Kampfdes 
Reformirten  und  des  Jesuistischen  Katholicismus,  Iter  Band: 
bis  zum  tode  Angelica  Arnauld. — {Reuchlin^  History  of  Port* 
Royal.  The  Struggle  of  the  Reformed  and  the  Jesuitical  Catho^ 
licism.  1st  vol, :  to  the  death  of  Angelique  Arnauld^)  8vo. 
Leipsic:  1839. 

A  LL  religions,  and  all  ages,  have  their  saints ;  their  men 
-^^  of  unearthly  mould ;  self-conquerors ;  sublime  even  in  their 
errors ;  not  altogether  hateful  in  their  very  crimes.  If  a  man 
would  understand  the  dormant  powers  of  his  own  nature,  let  him 
read  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  Or,  if  *too  high  this  price  of  know- 
^  ledge,'  let  him  at  least  acquaint  himself  with  the  legends  of  the 
later  heroes  of  the  Gallican  Church.  Of  all  ascetics  they  were 
the  least  repulsive.  They  waged  war  on  dulness  with  the  ardour 
of  Dangeau  and  St  Simon,  and  with  still  better  success.  While 
macerating  their  bodies  in  the  cloisters  of  Port- Royal,  they  did 
not  cease  to  be  French  men  and  French  women  of  the  Augus- 
tan age.  While  practising  the  monastic  virtue  of  silence,  their 
social  spirit  escaped  this  unwelcome  restraint,  in  abody  of  Memoirs 
as  copious  a$  those  which  record  the  splendour  and  the  miseries 
of  Versailles.  In  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the  abov«  is  the 
first,  the  author  is  about  to  tell  their  story  in  the  language 
(vernacular  and  erudite)  of  his  country  and  his  times.  A  rapid 
sketch  of  it  may  be  of  use  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  ecclesiastic^ 
history. 
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He  whose  journey  lies  from  Versailles  to  Chevreuse,  will 
soon  find  himself  at  the  brow  of  a  steep  cleft  or  hollow,  intersect- 
ing the  monotonous  plain  across  which  he  has  been  passing.  The 
brook  which  winds  through  the  verdant  meadows  beneath  him, 
stagnates  into  a  large  pooC  reflecting  the  solitary  Gothic  ardi,  the 
wateSYnill,  atid  the  dovecot,  whicn  rise  from  its  banks;  with 
the  farm-house,  the  decayed  towers,  the  forest-trees,  and  innumer- 
able shrubs  and  creepers  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  valley. 
France  has  many  a  lovelier  prospect,  though  this  is  not  without 
its  beauty;  and  many  a  field  of  more  heart-stirring  interest,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  ennobled  by  heroic  daring ;  but  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  land  of  chivalry  and  of  song,  the  tra- 
veller will  in  vain  seek  a  spot  so  sacred  to  genius,  to  piety,  and 
to  virtue.  That  arch  is  all  which  remains  of  the  once  crowded 
monastery  of  Port-Royal.  In  those  woods  Racine  first  learned  the 
language — the  universal  language — of  poetry.  Under  the  roof  of 
that  humble  farm-house,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  De  Saci,  and 
Tillemont,  meditated  those  works,  which,  as  long  as  civilization 
and  Christianity  survive,  will  retain  their  hold  on  the  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  mankind.  There  were  given  innumerable  proofs  of 
the  graceful  good*-humour  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  To  this  seclu- 
sion retired  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  Ann  Genevieve,  Duchess 
of  LoDgueville,  to  seek  the  peace  which  the  World  could  not  give. 
Madame  de  Sevignd  discovered  here  a  place  *  tout  propre  a 
*  inspirer  le  desir  de  faire  son  salut.'  From  the  Petit  Trianon  and 
Marly,  there  came  hither  to  worship  God,  many  a  courtier  and 
many  a  beauty,  heart-broken  or  jaded  with  the  very  vanity  of 
vanities — the  idolatry  of  their  fellow  mortals.  Survey  French 
society  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  what  aspect  you  will,  it 
matters  not,  at  Port-Royal  will  be  found  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  whatever  imparted  to  that  motley  assemblage  any 
real  dignity  or  permanent  regard.  Even  to  the  mere  antiqua- 
rian, it  was  not  without  a  lively  interest. 

At  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  good  knight,  Matthieu  de  Marii,  cast  a  wistftil 
gaze  over  the  broad  lands  of  his  ancestors,  and  entrusted  to  his 
spouse,  Mathilde  de  Garlande,  the  care  of  executing  some  work 
of  piety  by  which  to  propitiate  the  Divine  favour,  and  to  insure 
his  safe  return.  A  Benedictine  monastery,  for  the  reception  of 
twelve  ladies  of  the  Cistertian  order,  was  accordingly  erected,  ill 
imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  by  the  same  architect. 
Four  centuries  witnessed  the  gradual  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
dignity  of  the  foundation.  Prelates  of  the  houses  of  Sully  and 
Neinours  enlarged  its  privileges.  Pope  Honorius  the  1 1 1,  author- 
ized the  celebration  of  the  sacred  office  within  its  walls,  even 
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thdugh  the  whole  country  should  be  lying  under  a  papal  interdict; 
and  of  the  host  consecrated  on  the  profession  oif  a  nun,  seven 
fragments  might  be  solemnly  confided  to  her  own  keeping,  that^ 
for  as'many  successive  days,  she  might  administer  to  herself  the 
holy  sacrament.  Yet  how  arrest  by  spiritual  immunities  the 
earthward  tendency  of  all  sublunary  things  ?  At  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  religious  ladles  of  Port- Royal 
had  learned  to  adjust  their  *  robes  a  grandes  manches'  to  the 
best  advantage.  Promenades  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  relieved 
the  tedium  of  monastic  life.  Gayer  strains  of  music  than  those 
of  the  choir,  might  be  heard  from  the  adjacent  woods ;  and  if  a 
cavalier  from  Paris  or  Chevreuse  had  chanced  to  pursue  his  game 
that  way,  the  fair  musicians  were  not  absolutely  concealed  nor 
inexorably  silent.  So  lightly  sat  the  burden  of  their  vows  on 
those  amiable  recluses,  that  the  gayest  courtier  might  well  covet 
for  his  portionless  daughter  the  rank  of  their  lady  abbess. 

Such  at  least  was  the  judgment  of  M.  Marion.  He  was 
advocate-general  to  Henry  IV.,  and  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jaqueline  Marie  Angelique  and  of  Agnes  Arnauld.  Of  the  arts 
to  the  invention  of  which  the  moderns  may  lay  claim,  that  of 
jobbing  is  not  one.  M.  Marion  obtained  from  *  the  father  of  his 
^  people'  the  coadjuterie  of  the  abbey  of  Port- Royal  for  the 
high-spirited  Jaqueline,  then  in  her  eighth  year ;.  and  that  of  St 
Cyr  for  the  more  gentle  Agnes,  over  whom  not  more  than  five 
summers  had  passed.  The  young  ladies  renounced  at  once  the 
nursery  and  the  world.  A  single  step  conducted  them  from  the 
leading  strings  to  the  veil.  Before  the  completion  of  her  first 
decade,  Angelique,  on  the  death  of  her  immediate  predecessor, 
found  herself,  in  plenary  right,  the  abbess  and  ruler  of  her  mo- 
nastery ;  and,  in  attestation  of  her  spiritual  espousals,  assumed 
the  title  and  the  name  of  the  Mere  Angelique,  by  which  she  has 
since  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 

To  the  church,  however,  must  not  be  imputed  this  breach  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  the  ardour  of  his  parental  affections, 
the  learned  advocate-general  was  hurried  into  acts  for  which  he 
would  have  consigned  a  criminal  of  lower  degree  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  the  requisite  bulls  from  Rome  by  forged  certificates 
of  his  granddaughter's  age ;  and  to  this  treason  against  the  holy 
see,  Henry  himself  was  at  least  an  accessary  after  the  fact. 
Hunting  in  the  valley  of  Port- Royal,  the  gay  monarch  trespassed 
on  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  To  repel  the  royal  in- 
truder, a  child,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  crosier,  which  bespoke 
her  high  conventual  rank,  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  abbey  at 
the  head  of  a  solemn  procession  of  nuns,  and  rebuked  her  sove- 
reign with  all  the  majesty  of  an  infant  Ambrose.    Henry  laug'hed 
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aijd  obeyed.  Marion's  detected  fraud  would  seem  to  have  passed 
for  a  good  practical  joke,  and  for  nothing  more.  In  the  result, 
however,  no  occurrence  ever  contributed  less  to  the  comedy  of 
life,  or  formed  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  events  more  grave 
or  touching.  It  would  be  dij05cult  or  impossible  to  discover,  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  the  name  of  any  woman  who  has  left 
so  deep  an  impress  of  her  character  on  the  thoughts  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  family  of  Arnauld  held  a  conspicuous  station  among  the 
noblesse  of  Provence,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In 
a  later  age,  a  member  of  that  house  enjoyed  the  singular  honour 
of  at  once  serving  Catharine  de  Medicis  as-her  procureur-general, 
and  of  defeating,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  servants,  the 
force  sent  to  assassinate  him  on  the  day  of  St  Bartholomew* 
Returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  which  had  thus  roughly 
wooed  him,  he  transmitted  his  fortune  and  his  office  to  his  son, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  the  husband  of  Catharine  Marion.  They  were 
the  happy  parents  of  no  less  than  twenty  children.  Of  these 
the  youngest  was  the  great  writer  who  has  imparted  to  the  name 
of  Arnauld  an  imperishable  lustre.  Five  of  the  daughters  of  the 
same  house  assumed  the  veil,  in  the  abbey  of  Port- Royal.  Their 
mother,  Catharine  Marion,  was  admitted  in  her  widowhood  into 
that  society.  Pomponne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.;  Le 
Maitre,  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  forensic  eloquence  in 
France ;  and  De  Saci,  the  author  of  the  best  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  French  language,  were  three  of  her  grandsons. 
Before  her  death,  the  venerable  matron  had  seen  herself  sur- 
rounded, in  the  monastery  and  the  adjoining  hermitages,  by 
eighteen  of  her  descendants  in  the  first  and  second  generations; 
nor  until  the  final  dispersion  of  the  sisterhood,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  the  posterity  of  Antome  and 
Catharine  Arnauld  ceased  to  rule  in  the  house  of  which  the 
Mere  Angelique  had,  seventy  years  before,  been  the  renowned 
reformer. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  psychological  distinction  of  the 
sexes  may  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  and  that,  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  those  distinctions  will 
for  ever  disappear,  the  character  of  Angelique  is  less  perplexing 
than  to  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory.  Her  understanding, 
her  spirit,  and  her  resolves,  were  all  essentially  masculine.  She 
was  endued  with  the  various  faculties  by  which  man  either  ex- 
torts or  wins  dominion  over  his  fellow-men ; — with  address, 
courage,  fortitude,  self-reliance,  and  an  unfaltering  gaze  fixed  on 
objects  at  once  too  vast  to  be  measured,  and  too  remote  to  be 
discerned  but  by  the  all-searching  eye  of  faith.    Among  the 
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Israelites  of  old,  she  would  have  assumed  the  oflSce  of  Judge ;  or 
would  have  given  out  oraeles  in  the  forests  of  ancient  Germany. 
Born  in  the  reign,  and  educated  near  the  court  of  a  Bourbon,  the 
lighter  and  more  gentle  elements  of  her  nature  found  exercise 
even  under  the  paralysing  influences  of  an  ascetic  life;  for 
Angelique  was  gay  and  light  of  heart,  and  St  Benedict  himself 
might  have  forgiven  or  applauded  the  playful  sallies  of  his  votary. 
In  scaling  the  heights  of  devotion,  she  could  call  to  her  own  aid, 
and  that  of  others,  all  the  resources  of  the  most  plaintive  or  im- 
passioned music.  To  flowers,  and  the  glad  face  of  nature,  she 
gave  back  their  own  smiles  with  a  true  woman's  sympathy. 
With  such  literature  as  might  be  cultivated  within  the  walls  of 
her  convent,  she  was  intimately  conversant;  and.  would  have 
eclipsed  Madame  de  Sevigne's  epistolary  fame,  had  it  been  per* 
mitted  to  her  to  escape  from  theological  into  popular  topics. 
Concentrated  within  a  domestic  circle,  and  bestowed  on  a  hus- 
band or  a  child,  the  afl^ections  which  she  poured  out  on  every 
human  being  who  claimed  her  pity,  would  have  burned  with  a 
flame  as  pure  and  as  intense  as  was  ever  hymned  in  poetry  or 
dreamt  of  in  romance.  A  traveller  on  the  highways  of  the 
world,  she  must  have  incurred  every  peril  except  that  of  treading 
an  obscure  and  inglorious  path.  Immured  by  superstition  in  a 
cloister,  she  opened  the  way  at  once  to  sublunary  fame  and  to 
an  immortal  recompense ;  and  has  left  an  example  as  dangerous 
as  it  may  be  seductive  to  feebler  minds,  who,  in  a  desperate  imi- 
tation of  such  a  model,  should  hazard  a  similar  self-devotion. 

Angelique,  indeed,  might  be  fitted  f6r  a  nunnery ;  for  such 
was  the  strength,  and  such  the  sacred  harmony  of  her  spirit,  that 
while  still  a  sojourner  on  earth,  she  seemed  already  a  denizen  of 
heaven.  When  a  child,  she  understood  as  a  child  ;  enjoying  the 
sports,  the  rambles,  and  the  social  delights  which  the  habits  of 
Port-Royal  had  not  then  forbidden.  With  advancing  years  came 
deeper  and  more  melancholy  thoughts.  She  felt,  indeed,  (how 
could  she  but  feel  ?)  the  yearnings  of  a  young  heart  for  a  world 
where  love  and  homage  awaited  her.  But  those  mysteries  of  our 
being,  of  which  the  most  frivolous  are  not  altogether  unconscious, 
pressed  with  unwonted  weight  on  her.  A  spouse  of  Christ ;  a 
spiritual  mother  of  those  who  Sustained  the  same  awful  character — 
her  orisons,  her  matins,  and  her  vesper  chants,  accompanied  by 
unearthly  music  and  by  forms  of  solemn  significance  ;  the  Gothic 
pile  beneath  which  she  sat  enthroned ;  and  the  altar  where,  as 
she  was  taught,  the  visible  presence  of  her  Redeemer  was  daily 
manifested — all  spoke  to  her  of  a  high  destiny,  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility, and  of  objects  for  which  all  sublunary  ties  might  well  be 
severed,  and  a  sacrifice  wisely  made  of  every  selfish  feeling.  Nor 
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need  a  Protestant  fear  to  acknowledge,  that  on  a  heart  thus  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  her  Maker,  rested  the  holy  influence, 
familiar  to  all  who  meekly  adore  the  great  source  of  wisdom,  and 
reverently  acquiesce  in  his  will.  As  a  science,  religion  consists, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man ;  as  a 
principle,  in  the  exercise  of  the  corresponding  affections ;  as  a 
rule  of  duty,  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  which  those  affec- 
tions prescribe*  The  principle  may  thrive  in  healthful  life  and 
energy,  though  the  science  be  ill  understood,  and  the  rule  imper- 
fectly apprehended.  For,  after  all,  the  great  command  is  Love  ; 
and  He  from  whom  that  command  proceeded,  is  himself  Love  ; 
and  amidst  all  the  absurdities  (for  such  they  were)  of  her  monastic 
life,  Angelique  was  still  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  Father, 
and  found  the  guidance  of  a  friend, 

When»  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Angelique  became  the  abbess 
of  Port- Royal,  few  things  were  less  thought  of  by  the  French 
ladies-  of  the  Cistertian  order  than  the  rule  of  their  austere 
founder*  During  the  wars  of  the  League,  religion,  by  becoming 
a  watchword,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  reality ;  civil  war,  the 
apology  for  every  crime,  had  debased  the  national  character;  and 
the  profligacy  of  manners  which  the  last  generation  expiated  by 
their  sufferings,  may  be  distinctly  paid  back  to  the  age  of  which 
Davila  has  written  the  political,  and  Bassompierre  the  social  his^ 
tory.  Society  will  still  exert  a  powerful  influence  even  over  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  abandoned.  When  Gabrielle  d'Etrees 
reigned  at  the  Louvre,  beads  were  told  and  masses  sung  ii^ 
neighbouring  cloisters,  by  vestals  who,  in  heathen  Rome,  would 
have  been  consigned  to  a  living  sepulchre.  In  a  monastery,  the 
spiritual  thermometer  ranges  from  the  boiling  to  the  freezing 
point  with  but  few  intermediate  pauses^  From  the  ecstasies  of 
devotion  there  is  but  one  step  to  disgust,  and  thence  to  sensuality, 
for  most  of  those  who  dare  to  forego  the  aids  to  piety  and  virtue 
which  divine  wisdom  has  provided  in  the  duties  and  the  affections 
of  domestic  life. 

While  this  downward  progress  was  advancing  at  Port-Royal, 
it  happened  that  a  Capuchin  friar  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach  there.  Of  the  man  himself,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
house  have  left  a  scandalous  report ;  but  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  efficacy  of  his  sermon.  Angelique  listened,  and  was 
converted*  Such,  at  least,  is  her  own  statement;  and  unstirred 
be  all  the  theological  questions  connected  with  it.  How  deep 
was  the  impression  on  her  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  her  own 
•words  :-^*  Often,'  she  exclaims,  *  did  I  wish  to  fly  a  hundred 
'  le^m^es  from  the  q>ot,  and  never  tsxore  to  see  my  father,  mother, 
<H^  kindred,  dearly  as  I  love  them.     My  desire  ?r«s  to  live  impart 
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*  from  every  one  but  God,  unknown  to  any  human  being,  qon- 
^  cealed  and  humble,  with  no  witness  but  himself,  with  no  desire 

*  but  to  please  him/  Her  dignity  as  abbess  she  now  regarded 
as  a  burden.  Even  her  projected  reforms  had  lost  their  interest. 
To  live  where  her  holy  aspirations  would  be  thwarted,  and  where 
examples  of  holiness  would  not  be  found,  was  to  soar  to  a  more  ar- 
duous, and  therefore  a  more  attractive  sphere  of  self-denial.  That 
such  fascinations  should  dazzle  a  young  lady  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  very  memorable  prodigy ;  but 
to  cherish  no  ineffectual  emotions  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  M^re  Angelique,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  all  powerful  minds. 
To  abdicate  her  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  by  breathing  a  tainted 
moral  atmosphere,  to  nourish  by  the  force  of  contrast  the  loftier 
Christian  gpraces,  were  purposes  ultimately  executed,  though  for 
awhile  postponed.  She  paused  only  till  the  sisterhood  of  Port- 
Royal  should  have  acquired,  from  her  example  or  teaching,  that 
sanctity  of  manners  in  which  her  creed  informed  her  that  the  per- 
fection pf  our  nature  consists.  To  the  elder  ladies,  the  prospect 
had  few  charms.  But  the  will  of  their  young  abbess  prevailed. 
They  laid  at  her  feet  their  separate  possessions,  abandoned  every 
secular  amusement,  and,  closing  the  gates  of  their  monastery 
against  all  strangers,  retired  to  that  uninterrupted  dischargee  of 
their  spiritual  exercises  to  which  their  vows  had  consigned  them. 
Much  may  be  read,  in  the  conventual  annab,  of  the  contest  with 
her  family  to  which  the  Mere  Angelique  was  exposed  by  the  last 
of  these,  resolutions.  On  a  day,  subsequently  held  in  high  esteem 
as  the  ^  Journee  du  Guichet,'  her  parents  and  M.  D' Andilly,  her 
eldest  brother,  were  publicly  excluded,  by  her  mandate,  from  the 
hallowed  precincts,  despite  their  reproaches  and  their  prayer^, 
and  the  filial  agonies  of  her  own  heart.  That  great  sacrifice  ac- 
complished, the  rest  was  easy.  Poverty  resumed  his  stern 
dominion.  Linen  gave  place  to  the  coarsest  woollens.  Fasting 
and  vigils  subdued  the  lower  appetites ;  and  Port- Royal  was  once 
more  a  temple  whence  the  sacrifices  of  devotion  rose  with  an 
unextinguished  flame  to  heaven,  thence,  as  it  was  piously  believed, 
to  draw  down  an  unbroken  stream  of  blessings  to  earth. 

Far  different  were  the  strains  that  arose  from  the  nei^ehbouring 
abbey  of  Maubisson,  under  the  rule  of  Mde.  d'  Etrees.  That  splen- 
did mansioa,  with  its  dependent  baronies  and  forests,  resembled  f^r 
more  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Armida,  than  a  retreat  sacred  to 
penitence  and  prayer.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  too  famous  Ga- 
brielle,  to  whose  influence  with  Henry  she  was  indebted  for  thjs 
rich  prefeirment.  Indulging  without  restraint,  not  merely  in  the 
luxuries  but  in  the  debaucSteries  of  the  neighbouring  capital, 
she  hsA  jprovdked  the  aoger  of  the  king,  and  t^e  al^riji  pf  J^e 
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feneral  of  the  order.  A  visitation  of  the  house  was  directed, 
fadame  d'Etrees  imprisoned  the  visiters,  and  wellnigh  starved 
them.  A  second  body  of  delegates  presented  themselves.  Pen- 
ances, at  least  when  involuntary,  were  not  disused  at  Maubisson. 
The  new  commissioners  were  loclced  up  in  a  dungeon,  regaled 
with  bread  and  water,  and  soundly  whipped  every  morning. 
Supported  by  a  guard,  the  general  himself  then  hazarded  an 
encounter  with  the  formidable  termagant.  He  returned  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  boasting  no  other  advantage.  Next  appeared  at 
the  abbey  gates  a  band  of  archers.  After  two  days  of  fruit- 
less expostulation,  they  broke  into  the  enclosure.  Madame  now 
changed  her  tactics.  She  took  up  a  defensive  position,  till  then 
unheard  of  in  the  science  of  strategy.  la  plain  terms,  she  went 
to  bed.  A  more  embarrassing  manoeuvre  was  never  executed  by 
Turenne  or  Conde.  The  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade- 
Hour  after  hour  elapsed ;  night  succeeded  to  day,  and  day  to 
night ;  but  still  the  abbess  was  recumbent — unapparelled,  imap- 
proachable.  Driven  thus  to  choose  between  a  ludicrous  defeat 
and  a  sore  scandal,  what  Frenchman  could  longer  hesitate? 
Bed,  blankets,  abbess  and  all,  were  raised  oq  the  profane  shoul- 
ders of  the  archers,  lifted  into  a  carriage,  and  most  appropriately 
turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Filles  Penitentes  at  Paris. 

And  now  was  to  be  gratified  the  lofty  wish  of  Angelique  to 
tread  in  paths  where,  unsustained  by  any  human  sympathy,  she 
might  cast  herself  with  an  undivided  reliance  on  the  Arm  which 
she  knew  could  never  fail  her.  ■  From  the  solemn  repose  of  Port- 
Royal,  she  was  called,  by  the  general  of  the  order,  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  ladies  of  Maubisson.  Thetis  passing  from 
the  ocean  caves  to  the  Grecian  camp,  did  not  make  a  more  ab- 
rupt transition.  At  Maubisson,  the  compromise  between  religious 
duties  and  earthly  pleasures  was  placed  on  the  most  singular 
footing.  Monks  and  nuns  sauntered  together  through  the  gar- 
dens of  the  monastery,  or  angled  in  the  lakes  which  watered  them. 
Fetes  were  celebrated  in  the  arbours  with  every  pledge  except 
that  of  temperance.  Benedictine  cowls  and  draperies  were  blend- 
ed in  the  dance  with  the  military  uniform  and  the  stiff  brocades 
of  their  secular  guests  ;  and  the  evening  closed  with  cards  and 
dice  and  amateur  theatricals,  until  the  curtain  fell  on  scenes  than 
which  none  could  more  require  that  friendly  shelter.  Toil  and 
care  might  seem  to  have  fled  the  place,  or  rather  to  have  been 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  confessor.  Even  for  him  relief  was 
provided.  Considerately  weighing  the  extent  of  the  labours  they 
nabitually  imposed  on  him,  his  fair  penitents  drew  up  for  their 
common  use  certain  written  forms  of  self-arraignment,  to  which 
he,  with  equal  tenderness,  responded  by  other  established  forms  of 
conditional  absolution. 
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But  the  lady  entered,  and  Comus  and  his  crew  fled  this  hal- 
lowed ground  which  they  had  thus  been  permitted  to  defile. 
She  entered  with  all  -the  majesty  of  faith,  tempered  by  a  meek 
compassion  for  the  guilt  she  abhorred,  and  strong  in  that  virgin 
purity  of  heart  which  can  endure  unharmed  the  contact  even  of 
pollution.  *  Our  health  and  our  lives  may  be  sacrificed,'  she  said 
to  her  associates  in  this  >frork  of  mercy  ;  *  but  the  work  is  the 
*  work  of  God : '  and  in  the  strength  of  God  she  performed  it. 
Seclusion  from  the  world  was  again  established  within  the  refec- 
tory and  the  domain  of  Maubisson.  Novices  possessing  a  *gen- 
'  uine  vocation '  were  admitted.  Angelique  directed  at  once  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  aff'airs  of  the  convent.  All  the  details 
of  a  feudal  principality,  the  education  of  the  young,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  soothing  of  the  penitents,  the  management  of  the 

Eerverse,  the  conduct  of  the  sacred  oj05ces,  alternately  engaged 
er  time ;  and  in  each  she  exhibited  a  gentleness,  a  gayety,  and  a 
firmness  of  mind,  before  which  all  resistance  gave  way.  The 
associates  of  Madame  d'Etrees  retained  their  love  of  good  cheer, 
and  Angelique  caused  their  table  to  be  elegantly  served.  They 
sang  deplorably  out  of  tune,  and  the  young  abbess  silently  en- 
dured the  discord  which  racked  her  ear.  To  their  murmurs  she 
answered  in  her  kindest  accents.  Their  indolence  she  rebuked 
only  by  performing  the  most  menial  oflSces  in  their  service ;  and 
inculcated  self-denial  by  assigning  to  herself  a  dormitory,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  would  have  much  better  suited  the  house-dog. 
The  record  of  the  strange  and  even  sordid  self-humiliations  to 
which  she  thought  it  right  to  bow,  can  hardly  be  read  without  a 
smile ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  her  creed,  a 
more  touching  picture  has  never  been  drawn  of  the  triumphs  of 
love  and  of  wisdom,  than  in  the  record  left  by  Madame  Suireau 
des  Anges  of  this  passage  of  the  life  of  Angelique  Arnauld. 

But  Madame  d'Etrees  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her  resour- 
ces. A  company  of  young  men,  under  the  guidance  of  her  brother- 
in-law  Count  de  Sauze,  were  observed  one  evening  to  loiter  near 
the  house  of  the  Filles  Penitentes,  By  the  ;iext  morning  she 
was  under  their  escort  at  the  gates  of  Maubisson.  Burst  open 
by  main  force,  they  again  admitted  the  ejected  abbess.  The 
servant  who  opposed  her  entrance  was  chastised  on  the  spot. 
Patients  who  now  occupied  as  an  hospital  the  once  sumptuous 
chambers  of  the  Abbatial  lodge,  instantly  found  themselves  in 
much  more  humble  lodgings.  Cooks  resumed  their  long  neglect- 
ed art,  and  Madame  d'Etrees  provided  a  dinner  worthy  ot 
her  former  hospitality  and  her  recent  privations.  But  in  the 
presence  of  Angelique,  the  virago  was  abashed.  To  intimidate 
or  to  provoke  her  rival  proved  alike  impossible  :  it  might  be  more 
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easy  to  overpower  her.  De  Saaze  and  his  confederates  made 
the  attempt.  They  discharged  their  pistols  and  flourished  their 
drawn  swords  over  her  head,  with  unmanly  menaces.  She  re- 
mained unmoved  and  silent.  The  screams  which  the  occasion 
demanded,  were  accordingly  supplied  by  the  intrusive  abbess. 
Clamour  and  outrage  were  alike  ineffectuaL  At  length  Madame 
d'Etrees  and  her  respectable  confessor,  aided  by  De  Sauze, 
laid  their  hands  on  Angelique,  and  thrust  her  from  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery.  Thirty  of  the,  nuns  followed  her  in  solemn 
procession.  Their  veils  let  down,  their  eyes  cast  on  the  earth, 
and  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  they  slowly  moved  to  a  place 
of  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pontoise. 

But  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  triumphs  ! — waving  banners, 
and  burnished  arms  glitter  through  the  advancing  column  of  dust 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  MauUsson.  Scouts  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  two  hundred  and  fifty  well-appointed  archers  :  Madame 
d'Etrees  and  her  cavaliers  escape  by  the  postern.  A  desperate 
leap  saves  the  worthless  life  of  her  confessor.  Her  partizan,  the 
Mere  de  la  Sure,  ^  a  nun  by  profession,  but  otherwise  resembling 
^  a  trooper,'  mounts  through  a  trapdoor  to  a  hiding-place  in  the 
ceiling,  thence  to  be  shamefully  dragged  by  an  archer  whom 
she  still  more  shamefully  abused.  Then  might  be  seen  through 
the  gloom  of  night,  a  train  of  priests  and  nuns  drawing  near  with 
measured  steps  to  the  venerable  abbey ;  on  either  side  a  double  file 
of  cavalry,  and  in  each  horseman's  hand  a  torch,  illuminating  the 
path  of  the  returning  exiles.  Angelique  resumed  her  benignant 
reign ;  but  not  in  peace.  Brigands  led  by  De  Sauze,  and  encour- 
aged by  her  rival,  haunted  the  neighbouring  forests ;  and  though 
protected  by  the  archers,  the  monastery  remained  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Shots  were  fired  through  the  windows,  and  the  life  of 
Angelique  was  endangered.  Strong  in  the  assurance  of  Divine 
protection,  she  demanded  and  obtained  the  removal  of  the 
guard.  Her  confidence  was  justified  by  the  event.  Madame 
d'Etrees  was  discovered^  was  restored  to  her  old  quarters  at  the 
FiUes  Penitentes^  and  in  due  time  transferred — not  without  good 
cause — to  the  Chatelet;  there  to  close  in  squalid  misery,  in 
quarrels,  and  intemperance,  a  career  which  might,  with  almost 
equal  propriety,  form  the  subject  of  a  drama,  a  homily,  or  a  satire. 

For  five  successive  years  Angelique  laboured  to  bring  back 
the  ladies  of  Maubkson  to  the  exact  observimce  of  their  sacred 
vows.  Aided  by  her  sister  Agnes,  the  abbess  of  St  Cyr,  she 
established  a  similar  reform  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other 
Cistertian  nunneries  of  France.  All  obstacles  yielded  to  their 
love,  their  prudence,  9XlA  their  self-devotion.  A  moral  {Jague 
was    stayed^  and  excesses  which   even   the  sensual  and  the 
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worldly  condemned,  were  banisbed  from  the  sanctuaries  of  religion. 
That  in  some,  the  change  was  but  from  shameless  riot  to 
hypocritical  conformity;  that  in  others,  intemperance  merely 
gave  way  to  mental  lethargy ;  and  that  even  the  most  exalted 
virtues  of  the  cloister  held  but  a  subordinate  and  an  equivocal 
place  in  the  scale  of  Christian  graces,  is  indeed  but  too  true : 
yet  assuredly  it  was  in  no  such  critical  spirit  as  this,  that  the 
labours  of  Angelique  were  judged  and  accepted  by  Him,  in  the 
lowly  imitation  of  whom  she  had  thus  gone  about  doing  good. 
*  She  has  done  what  she  could,'  was  the  apology  with  which  he 
rescued  from  a  like  cold  censure  the  love  whicn  had  expressed 
itself  in  a  costly  and  painful  sacrifice  ;  nor  was  the  gracious  bene- 
diction which  rewarded  the  woman  of  Bethany  withheld  from  the 
abbess  of  Port-Royal.  To  that  tranquil  home  she  bent  her 
steps,  there  to  encounter  far  heavier  trials  than  any  to  which  the 
resentment  of  Madame  d'Etrees  had  exposed  her. 

Accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the  nuns  of  Maubisson^ 
Angelique  returned  to  the  valley  of  Chevreuse.  They  brought 
with  them  neither  silver  nor  gold,  though  rich  in  treasures  of  a 
far  higher  price  in  the  account  of  their  devout  protectress.  Po- 
verty, disease,  and  death,  were  however  in  their  train.  Rising 
from  the  marshes  below,  a  humid  fog  hung  continually  on  the 
slopes  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  now  crowded  monastery  was 
soon  converted  into  one  great  hospital.  But  for  a  timely  trans- 
fer of  the  whole  establishment  to  a  hotel  purchased  for  them  by 
the  mother  of  Angelique  in  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques  at  Paris, 
their  remaining  history  might  all  have  been  compressed  into  a 
chapter  on  the  influence  of  malaria. 

The  restoration  of  the  community  to  health  was  not,  however, 
the  most  momentous  consequence  of  the  change.  It  introduced 
the  abbess  to  the  society  and  the  influence  of  Hauranne  de 
Verger,  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
names  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  that  age.  When  Richelieu 
was  yet  a  simple  bishop,  he  distinguished  among  the  crowd  of 
his  companions  one  whose  graceful  bearing,  open  countenance, 
learning,  gayety,  and  wit,  revealed  to  his  penetrating  glance  the 
germs  of  future  eminence.  But  to  an  eye  dazzled  by  such 
prospects  as  were  already  dawning  on  the  ambitious  statesman, 
those  which  had  arrested  the  upward  gaze  of  his  young  associate 
were  altogether  inscrutable.  With  what  possible  motive  De 
Verger  should  for  whole  days  bury  himself  in  solitude,  and  chain 
down  that  buoyant  spirit  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers, was  one  of  the  few  problems  which  ever  engaged  and  baffled 
the  sagacity  of  M.  de  Lucon.  They  parted ;  the  prelate  to  his 
craft,  the  student  to  his  books ;  the  one  to  «xtort  the  reluctant  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  the  other  to  toil  and  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
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piety  and  truth.  They  met  again ;  the  cardinal  to  persecute, 
and  the  abbot  to  be  his  victim.  Death  called  them  both  to  their 
account ;  leaving  to  them  in  the  world  they  had  agitated  or  im- 
proved, nothing  but  historical  names,  as  forcibly  contrasted  as 
they  had  been  strangely  associated. 

Great  men  (and  to  few  could  that  title  be  more  justly  given 
than  to  Richelieu)  differ  from  other  men  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
self  multiplication ;  in  knowing  how  to  make  other  men  adopt 
their  views  and  execute  their  purposes.  Thus,  to  subjugate  the 
genius  of  St  Cyran,  the  great  minister  had  spared  neither  caresses 
nor  bribes.  The  place  of  first  almoner  to  Henrietta  of  England, 
the  bishoprics  of  Clermont  and  Bayonne,  a  choice  among  nu- 
merous abbacies,  were  successively  offered  and  refused.  *  Gentle- 
*  men,  I  introduce  to  you  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,'  was 
the  courteous  phrase  by  which  the  Cardinal  made  known  the 
friend  of  his  youth  to  the  courtiers  who  thronged  his  levee.  But 
human  applause  had  lost  its  charm  for  the  ear  of  St  Cyran.  The 
retired  and  studious  habits  of  his  early  days,  had  not  appeared 
more  inexplicable  to  the  worldly-minded  statesman  than  his  pre- 
sent indifference.  Self-knowledge  had  made  Richelieu  unchari- 
table. Incredulous  of  virtues  of  which  he  detected  no  type  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  own  bosom,  he  saw  In  his  former  compa- 
nion a  treacherous  enemy,  if  not  a  rival.  There  were  secrets  of 
his  early  life  of  which  he  seems  to  have  expected  and  feared  the 
disclosure.  St  Cyran  was  at  least  the  silent,  and  might  become 
the  open  enemy  of  the  declaration  by  which  the  parliament  and 
clergy  of  Paris  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Gaston  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  union  with  the  niece  of  the 
cardinal.  To  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  erecting  the  king- 
dom of  France  into  a  Patriarchate  in  his, own  favour,  there 
could  arise  no  more  probable  or  more  dangerous  opponent.  To 
these  imaginary  or  anticipated  wrongs,  was  added  another,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  still  more  implacable  resentment.  An 
aspirant  after  every  form  of  glory,  Richelieu  had  convinced  him- 
self, and  required  others  to  believe,  that  his  literary  and  theolo- 
gical were  on  a  level  with  his  political  powers.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Catechism  where  might  be  read  the  dogma,  that  con- 
trition alone,  uncombined  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent  with  any 
emotions  of  love  towards  the  Deity,  was  suflScient  to  justify  an 
absolution  at  the  Confessional.  One  Seguenot,  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  maintained  and  published  the  opposite  opinion.  Ru- 
mour denied  to  Seguenot  the  real  parentage  of  the  book  which 
bore  his  name,  and  ascribed  it  to  St  Cyran.  From  speculations 
on  the  love  of  God  to  feelings  of  hatred  to  man,  what  polemic  will 
not  readily  pass,  whether  his  cap  be  red  or  black  ?     Seguenot's 
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errors  were  denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  poor  man  himself 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  there,  during  the  rest  of  his  great  op- 
ponent's life,  to  obtain  clearer  views  on  the  subject  of  contrition. 
Impartial  injustice  required  that  the  real,  or  imputed,  should  fare 
no  better  than  the  nominal  author ;  and  St  Cyran  was  conducted 
to  Vincennes,  to  breathe  no  more  the  free  air  of  heaven  till 
Richelieu  himself  should  be  laid  in  the  grave. 

Never  had  that  gloomy  fortress  received  within  its  walls  a  man 
better  fitted  to  endure  with  composure  the  utmost  reverses  of 
fortune.  To  him,  as  their  patriarch  or  founder,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Port- Royalists,  with  one  voice,  attribute  not  merely  a  pre- 
eminence above  all  their  other  teachers,  but  such  a  combination 
of  intellectual  powers  and  Christian  graces,  as  would  entitle  him 
not  so  much  to  a  place  in  the  calendar,  as  to  a  place  apart  from, 
and  above,  the  other  luminaries  in  that  spiritual  galaxy.  Make 
every  deduction  from  their  eulogies  which  a  rational  scepticism 
may  suggest,  and  it  will  yet  be  ipipossible  to  evade  the  accumu- 
lated proofs  on  which  they  claim  for  St  Cyran  the  reverence  of 
mankind.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  four  volumes 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  attempt,  Claude  Lancelot  con- 
fesses and  laments  the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  others  by  words 
any  definite  image  of  the  sublime  and  simple  reality  which  he 
daily  contemplated  with  more  than  filial  reverence.  He  describes 
a  man  moving  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues  which  the 
Gospel  inculcates,  with  a  step  $o  firm  as  to  indicate  the  constant 
aid  of  a  more  than  human  power,  and  with  a  demeanour  so  lowly 
as  to  bespeak  a  habitual  consciousness  of  that  divine  presence. 
He  depicts  a  moral  hero,  by  whom  every  appetite  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  every  passion  tranquillized,  though  still  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  pains  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  responding  with 
almost  feminine  tenderness  to  every  afiiectionate  and  kindly  feel- 
ing— a  master  of  all  erudition,  but  never  so  happy  as  when 
imparting  to  little  children  the  elementary  truths  on  which  his 
own  heart  reposed — grave,  nay,  solemn  in  discourse,  but  with 
tones  so  gentle,  a  wisdom  so  profound,  and  words  of  such  strange 
authority  to  animate  and  to  soothe  the  listener,  that,  in  compa- 
rison with  his,  all  other  colloquial  eloquence  was  wearisome 
and  vapid — rebuking  vice  far  less  by  stern  reproof  than  by  the 
contrast  of  his  own  serene  aspect,  at  once  the  result  and  the 
reflection'  of  the  perfect  peace  in  which  his  mind  continually 
dwelt, — exhibiting  a  transcript,  however  rudely  and  imperfectly, 
yet  faithfully  drawn,  of  the  great  example  to  which  his  eye  was 
ever  turned,  and  where,  averting  his  regard  from  all  inferior 
models,  it  was  his  wont  to  study,  to  imitate,  and  to  adore.  In 
shorty  the  St  Cyran  of  Lancelot's  portraiture  is  one  of  those 
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rare  mortals  whose  mental  health  is  absolute  and  unimpaired — 
whose  character  consists  not  so  much  in  the  excellence  of  parti- 
cular qualities,  as  in  the  symmetry,  the  balance,  and  the  well- 
adjusted  harmonies  of  all — who  concentrate  their  energ^ies  in  one 
mighty  object,  because  they  live  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
one  supreme  motive — who  are  ceaselessly  animated  by  a  love  em- 
bracing every  rational  being,  from  Him  who  is  the  common  parent 
of  the  rest,  to  the  meanest  and  the  vilest  of  those  who  were  origin- 
ally created  in  his  image  and  likeness. 

Nor  was  Lancelot  a  man  inapt  to  discriminate.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Port- Royal  Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  so  well  known  to  such  of  us  as 
ploughed  those  rugged  soils  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  century.  His  biographical  labours  are  not  without  a 
tinge  of  his  style  as  a  grammarian ; — a  little  tedious  perhaps,  and 
not  a  little  prolix  and  over-methodical,  but  replete  in  almost 
every  page  with  such  touches  of  genuine  dignity  in  the  master, 
and  cordial  reverence  in  the  disciple — with  a  sympathy  so  earnest 
for  the  virtues  he  celebrates,  and  so  simple-hearted  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  inferiority — that,  in  the  picture  he  undesignedly  draws 
of  himself,  he  succeeds  more  than  in  any  other  way  in  raising  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  man  by  whom  he  was  held  in  such  willing 
and  grateful  subjugation.  And  he  had  many  fellow-subjects. 
Richelieu  himself  had  felt  his  daring  spirit  awed  by  the  unioq,  in 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  of  a  majestic  repose  and  unwearied  acti- 
vity, which  compelled  the  great  minister  to  admit  that  the  heart 
of  man  might  envelope  mysteries  beyond  his  divination.  Pascal, 
Nicole,  Arnauld,  and  many  others,  eminent  in  that  «^e  for  genius 
and  piety,  submitted  themselves  to  his  guidance  in  their  studies 
as  well  as  in  their  lives,  with  the  implicit  deference  of  children 
awaiting  the  commands  of  a  revered  and  affectionate  father.  He 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  but  of  his  published  works,  one 
only  attained  a  transient  celebrity,  and  of  that  book  his  author- 
ship was  more  than  doubtful.  If  he  did  not  disown,  he  never 
claimed  it.  Of  the  innumerable  incidents  recorded  of  him  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Vincennes,  few  are  more  characteristic  than 
the  sale  of  a  considerable  part  of  a  scanty  collection  of  books 
he  had  brought  there,  to  purchase  clothes  for  two  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Beau  Soleil.     *  I  entreaft 

*  you,'  he  says  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  gave  this  commission, 

*  that  the  cloth  may  be  fine  and  good,  and  befitting  their  station 

*  in  society.     I  do  not  know  what  is  becoming ;  but,  if  I  remem- 

*  ber,  some  one  has  told  me  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their 

*  condition  ought  not  to  be  seen  in  company  without  gold  lace 

*  for  the  men,  and  black  lace  for  the  women.     If  I  am  right 


\ 
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^  about  this^  pray  purchase  tbe  best,  and  let  every  tbin^  be  done 

*  modestly,  yet  handsomely,  that  when  they  see  each  other,  they 

*  may,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  forget  that  they  are  captives/ 
It  is  in  the  moral,  rather  than  in  the  intellectual  qualities  of  St 
Cyran,  that  his  claim  to  the  veneration  of  posteritv  must  now  be 
rested.  He  occupies  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
founder  of  Jansenism  in  France. 

Of  that  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  the  origin  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  joint  labours  of  St  Cyran  arid  Cornelius  Jansen, 
during  the  six  years  which  they  passed  in  social  study  at  Bay- 
onne.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  Jansen  became  first  a 
Professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ypres. 
There  he  surrendered  himself  to  a  life  of  unremitting  labour. 
Ten  times  he  read  over  every  word  of  the  works  of  Augustine ; 
thirty  times  he  studied  all  those  passages  of  them  which  relate 
to  the  Pelagian  controversy.  All  the  fathers  of  the  church  were 
elaborately  collated  for  passages  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  At  length,  after  an  uninterrupted  study  of 
twenty  years,  was  finished  the  celebrated  Augustinus  Comelii 
Jansenii.  With  St  Austin  as  his  text  and  guide,  the  good 
Bishop  proceeded  to  establish,  on  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
father,  those  doctrines  which,  in  our  times  and  country,  have  been 
usually  distinguished  by  the  terms  Calvinistic  or  Evangelical. 
Heirs  of  guilt  and  corruption,  he  considered  the  human  race, 
and  each  successive  member  of  it,  as  lying  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation, and  as  advancing  towards  a  state  of  punishment ; 
until  an  internal  impulse  from  on  high,  awakens  one  and  another 
to  a  sense  of  this  awful  truth,  and  infuses  into  them  a  will  to  fly 
from  impending  vengeance.  But  this  impulse  is  imparted  only 
to  the  few ;  and  on  them  it  is  bestowed  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
existing  in  the  divipe  intelligence  before  the  creation  of  out 
species.  Of  the  motives  of  their  preference  not  even  a  conjec- 
ture can  be  formed.  So  far  as  human  knowledge  extends,  it  is 
referable  simply  to  the  divine  volition ;  and  is  not  dependent  on 
any  inherent  moral  difference  between  the  objects  of  it,  and  those 
from  whom  such  mercy  is  withheld.  This  impulse  is  not,  how- 
ever,  irresistible.  Within  the  limits  of  his  powers,  original  or 
imparted,  man  is  a  free  agent ; — free  to  admit  and  free  to  reject 
the  proffered  aid.  If  rejected,  it  enhances  his  responsibility — if 
admitted,  it  leads  him  by  continual  accessions  of  the  same  super- 
natural assistance  to  an  acquiescence  in  those  opinions,  to  the 
exercise  of  those  affections,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues, 
which  collectively  form  the  substance  of  the  Christian  system. 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  the  labours  of  Jansen.  On  the 
day  which  witnessed  the  completion  of  them,  he  was  removed  by 
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the  plague  to  a  state  of  being  where  he  probably  learned  at  once 
to  rejoice  in  the  fidelity,  and  to  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  those 
sublunary  toils.  Within  an  hour  of  his  death  he  made  a  will, 
submittmg  his  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
the  communion  of  which  he  had  lived  and  was  about  to  die.  He 
addressed  to  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth  a  letter,  laying  the  fruits 
of  his  studies  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  *  approving,  condemning, 
'  advancing,  or  retracting,  as  should  be  prescribed  by  the  thunder 

*  of  the  apostolic  see.'  Both  the  will  and  the  letter  were  sup- 
pressed by  his  executors.  Two  years  from  the  death  of  its  author 
had  not  elapsed,  before  the  Augtistiniis  appeared  in  print.  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  contest  which  for  nearly  seventy  years 
agitated  the  Sorbonne  and  Versailles,  fired  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ladies  and  the  divines  of  France,  and  gave  to  her  historians 
and  her  wits  a  theme,  used  with  fatal  success,  to  swell  the  tide 
of  hatred  and  of  ridicule — which  has  finally  swept  away  the  tem- 
poral greatness,  and  for  a  while  silenced  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions, of  the  Galilean  Church. 

Having  aided  largely  in  the  composition  of  this  memorable 
treatise,  St  Cyran  exerted  himself  with  still  greater  effect  in 
building  up  a  society  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of 
the  principles  it  established.  Angelique  Arnauld  and  the  sister- 
hood of  Port-Royal  were  now  settled  at  Paris,  but  they  were 
still  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  monastery ;  and  there  were 
gradually  assembled  a  college  of  learned  men,  bound  by  no  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  living  according  to  no  positive  rule,  Benedictine 
or  Franciscan.  They  were  chiefly  disciples  of  St  Cyran,  and 
under  his  guidance  had  retired  from  the  world  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  penitence,  to  their  own  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  the 
instruction  of  mankind. 

Of  this  number  was  Antoine  Le  Maitre.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Councillor  of  State, 
and  enjoyed  at  the  bar  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  learning  and 
for  eloquence.  When  he  was  to  speak,  even  the  churches  were 
abandoned.  Quitting  their  pulpits  the  preachers  assisted  to  throng 
the  hall  of  the  palace  of  justice ;  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  them,  actually  obtained  from  their  superiors  a  permanent 
dispensation  from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  at  such  seasons,  that 
they  might  improve  in  the  arts  of  public  speaking  by  listening 
to  the  great  advocate.  When  he  spoke,  the  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence broke  out  into  bursts  of  applause,  which  the  Judges  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  repress.     *  I  would  rather  be  the  object 

*  of  those  plaudits  than  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  my  Lord  the  Car- 
^  dinal,'  was  the  somewhat  hazardous  exclamation  of  one  of  his 
friends^  as  be  joined,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  universal  tumult* 
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Far  diflferent  was' the  estimate  which  his  devout  mother  had 
formed  of  the  prospects  of  her  son.  She  was  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Angelique  Arnauld,  and  amidst  the  cares  of  conjugallife  che- 
rished a  piety  at  least  as  pure  and  as  ardent  as  ever  burned  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Carthusian.  In  the  wealth  and  glory  which  re- 
warded his  forensic  eminence  she  could  see  only  allurements,  to 
which  (so  she  judged)  his  peace  on  earth,  and  his  meetness  for  a 
holier  state  of  being  beyond  the  grave,  must  be  sacrificed*  She 
mourned  over  his  fame,  and  prayed  that  her  child  might  be 
abased,  that  so  in  due  season  he  might  be  exalted.  It  happened 
that  his  aunt  Madame  D' Andiily,  in  the  last  awful  scene  of  life, 
was  attended  by  her  kindred,  and  amongst  the  rest  by  Le  Maitre. 
Her  fading  eye  was  fixed  on  the  crucifix  borne  in  the  hand  of  St 
Cyran,  as  she  listened  to  his  voice,  now  subdued  to  its  gentlest 
accents,  and  breathing  hope,  and  peace,  and  consolation.  It  was 
as  though  some  good  angel  had  overpassed  the  confines  of  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  worlds,  to  give  utterance,  in  human  lan- 
guage, to  emotions  sacred  as  his  own  high  abode,  and  to  thoughts 
as  lofty  as  his  own  celestial  nature.  I'he  great  orator  listened, 
and  wondered,  and  wept.  An  eloquence  such  as  even  his  fervent 
imagination  had  never  before  conceived,  enthralled  and  subdued 
his  inmost  soul.  It  was  but  a  soft  whisper  in  the  chamber  of 
death ;  but  in  those  gentle  tones,  and  to  that  weeping  company, 
were  spoken  words,  compared  with  which  his  own  eloquence  ap- 
peared to  him  trivial,  harsh,  and  dissonant  as  the  bowlings  of  the 
forest.  And  when  his  dying  relative's  last  sigh  was  heard,  ac-' 
companied  by  the  solemn  benediction,  <  Depart,  O  Christian 

*  soul  I  from  this  world,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God  who 

*  created  you,'  Le  Maitre  felt  that  the  bonds  which  attached  him  to 
that  world  were  for  ever  broken.  He  yielded  himself  to  the  spiri- 
tual  guidance  of  St  Cyran;  resigned  his  ofiSce  and  his  calling;  and 
plunged  into  a  retreat,  where  in  solitude,  silence,  and  continued 
penances,  he  passed  the  remaining  twenty-one  years  of  his  life. 
By  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  the  execution  of  this  design  was 
postponed  till  the  close  of  the  annual  session  of  the  courts*  In 
the  interval  he  resumed  his  ordinary  employments,  but  the  spirit 
which  till  then  had  animated  his  efforts  was  gone*  He  became 
languid  and  unimpressive ;  and  one  of  the  judges  was  heard  to 
mutter,  that,  after  all,  the  real  power  of  Le  Maitre  was  that  of 
persuading  to  sleep.  This  was  too  much  even  for  a  penitent* 
Fixing  his  eye  on  the  critic,  he  once  more  summoned  his  dormant 
strength,  and  pouring  forth  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  in  one  last 
and  most  triumphant  speech,  he  for  ever  quitted  the  scene  of  his 
forensic  glories.  At  Port- Royal  he  appropriately  charged  him- 
self with  the  care  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  house*     A 
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viUitgfe  judg^e  in  the  neighbourhood  was  once  attended  hf  the 
iUostrious  advocate,  on  a  question  of  the  purchase  of  some  hul- 
lecks.  A&touhded  by  his  eloquence,  (so  runs  Uie  story,)  the 
judge  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  pleader^,  professing  his  un- 
worthiness  to  preside  in  his  presence,  and  imploring  that  they 
might  exchange  places.  A  more  Ukefy  tale  records  th^t  the 
booksellers  had  got  up,  during  Le  Maitre's  retreat,  an  edition  of 
his  speech^  full  of  interpolations  and  errors.  At  ^  the  request 
^  of  friends,'  though  not  with  the  consent  of  his  confessors,  the 
drator  undei'took  a  corrected  edition.  His  spiritual  guides,  inter- 
fered. They  prescribed,  as  a  new  species  of  penance,  that  he 
should  silently  acquiesce  in  this  inroad  on  his  fame  as  a  speaker* 
The  penitent  submitted,  but  not  so  the  booksellers.  They 
(worldly  men  I)  talked  loudly  of  violated  promises,  and  of  sheets 
rendered  useless.  He  listened  to  discourses  on  the  duty  of  morti- 
fying these  last  movedients  of  vain  glory.  Under  the  excitement  of 
the  dispute,  his  health,  already  enfeebled  by  his  mode  of  life,  gav^ 
way.  A  fever  decided  the  question  against  the  publishers ;  and 
Le  Maitre  was  doomed  at  length  to  die  the  victim  of  the  brilliant 
CBxeer  he  had  so  long  and  resmutely  abandoned. 

His  brother  Mons.  de  Sericourt  was  another  of  the  converts 
of  St  Cyran.  De  Sericourt  had  served  with  dbtinetion  under 
Cpnd^.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Philipsberg,  and 
effected  his  escape  by  leaping  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  Under  the  deep  impression, 
which  this  incident  left  on  his  mind,  of  the  protecting  car«  of 
Providence,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  first  object  was  to 
visit  his  brother,  the  report  of  whose  retreat  from  the  baf  had 
filled  him  with  astonishment.  He  f6und  him  (the  words  are . 
Fontaines)  in  a  kind  of  tomb,  where  h^  was  buried  alive ;  his 
jlnanner  bespeaking  Itli  the  gloom  of  penitence.  De  Sericourt 
'^as  shocked,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognize  Le  Maitre 
in  the  person  who  stood  before  him.  Immediately  changing  his 
demeanour,  L^  Maitre  embraced  hb  brother  with  lodes,  full  of 
gayety  and  spirit,  exclaiming,  *  Behold  the  Le  Maitre  of  former 
^  days!    He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  noW  desires  only  to  die  to 

*  himself.     I  have  spoken  enough  to  men.     Haioefdrth  I  wish 

*  to  converse  only  with  God.  I  have  exerted  myself  in  Vain ,  to 
^  plead  the  cause  of  others.  Now  I  am  to  plead  my  own.  Do 
<  you  intend  to  pay  me  the  same  compliment  wbidb  I  deceive 
'  firom  the  world  at  large,  who  believe  and  pul)lish  that  I  hav6 
<goife  mad?'  Nothing  could  be  inore  remote  from  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  soldier.  Instead  of  regarding  his  brdther  ajS  mad,  he 
aspired  to  share  his  solitude,  and  succeeded.  Under  the  direo* 
tion  of  St  Cyran^  be  joined  in  the  sil^sce  and  austerities  of  die 
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advocate..  Dorliigf  the  war  of  the  priaces  be  on^e  oipre  took  up 
arms  for  the  defence  of  Port- Royal;  but  his  jnooastic  jtfe  was 
soon  brought  to  a  close.  Philipsberg  had  in  reality  been,  at- 
tended wi4£  l^ss  danger.  At  the  age  of  ihirty-mne,  he  died^  a  pre* 
mature  victim  to  fastings^i  vigils^  confinement,  and  probably  to 
ennuL  Recruits  fcnr  Port- Royal  were  but  seldom  drawn  froni  the 
armies  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
draughted  from  a  less  promising  quarter. 

In  this  memorable  brotherhood  there  was  yet  a  third,  Louis 
Isaac  Le  Maitre  de  Saci.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  by  his  aunt,  the  Mere  AngeUque,  under  the  guidance  of 
St  Cyran.  From  that  prophetic  eye  the  fujture  eminence  of  his 
impil  was  not  hidden.  '  God  will  restore  him  to  you,  for  hii 
^  death  would  probably  be  the  greatest  loss  wbich  the  church 
^ could  sustain' — was  the  prediction  with,  which  St  Cyran  at 
once  disclosed  his  own  hopes  and  allayed  the  fears  of  De  Saci's 
mother,  as  he  watched  over  the  sick-bed  of  her  child.  To  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes,  the  mind  of  the  boy  was  sedulously 
trained.  Absolute,  unhesitating  submission  to  human  authority, 
as  representing  the  divine,  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  bis  edu- 
eation.  Though  himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  teachers  of 
his  age  as  a  guide  to  others,  he,  on  no  siogle  question,  presunif* 
ed  to  guide  himself.  If  no  other  director  could  have  been  had, 
he  would  have  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  his  valet, 
was  the  praise  with  which  his  friends  expressed  their  admnratioja 
of  his  illustrious  docility.  By  the  advice  or  commands  of  S| 
Cyran,  he  accordingly,  like  his  brothers,  became  oneof  the  recluses 
of  Port- Royal ;  and,  like  them,  transferred  to  the  support  of  the 
monastery  all  his  worldly  wealth.  With  them  also  he  suri^pdeired 
himself  up  to  penitence,  to  solitude,  and  to  silence;  and  in  their 
eompaay  supplied  his  emaciated  frame  with  food  which  rath«9 
mocked  than  satisfied  its  wants.  Le  Maitre  thus  describes  one 
of  the  petits  soupers  of  Port- Royal: — *  It  is,^  you  know,  but  a 
slight  repast  which  they  serve  up  for  us  in  the  evening;  but  it 
engages  my  brother  De  Sad  as  completely  as  the  niost  sump^ 
tuous  meal.  For  my  own  part,  such  is  the  warmth  of  my  tern?- 
perament,  the  end  of  my  good  ch^er  follows  so  hard  on  its 
beginning,  that  I  can  hardly  teU  which  is  whiqh.  When  aU  if 
over  with  me,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wash  my 
hands,  I  see  my  brother  De  Saci,  as  composed  and  aa  serious 
as  ever,  take  up  his  quarter  of  an  apple,  peal  it  deliberately, 
cut  it  up  with  precision,  and  swallow  it  at  leisure.  Before  he 
begins,  I  have  more  than  half  done.  When  his  little  all  is 
over,  he  rises  from  table  as  light  as  when  he  sat  down,  leaving 
untouched  the  greater  part  of  what  was  set  before  him,  and 
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^  walks  off  as  seriously  as  a  man  who  had  been  doings  great 
^  things,  and  who  never  fasted  except  on  fast*days.'  Poor  Le 
Maitre  I  the  gay  spirit  which  had  animated  the  palace  of  justice 
had  its  transient  flashes  even  in  his  ^  living  tomb ;'  though  the 
smile  was  in  this  case  lighted  up  at  an  absurdity  which  had  well- 
nigh  conducted  his  brother  to  that  tomb  where  all  life  is  extinct* 
Under  these  solemn  parodies  on  what  usually  goes  on  at  the 
dinner  table,  De  Saci  pined  away;  and  was  rescued,  not  without 
extreme  hiazard,  from  the  effects  of  his  suicidal  abstemious- 
ness. He  returned  from  the  gates  of  death  with  a  spirit  un- 
subdued and  undaunted ;  for  it  was  animated  by  hopes,  and 
sustained  by  convictions  which  gave  to  that  last  enemy  the 
aspect  and  the  welcome  of  a  friend.  Admitted,  in  reluctant  obe* 
dience  to  his  confessor,  to  ordination  as  a  priest,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  director  to  the  recluses  of  either  sex  at  Port-Royal* 
Nature  struggled  in  the  bosom  of  Le  Maitre  against  laying  bare 
all  the  secrets  of  his  soul  to  the  inspection  of  his  younger 
brother.  But  authority  prevailed*  Their  mother  led  the  way, 
by  placing  herself  under  the  direction  of  her  son;  Blaize  Pasotl 
himself  meekly  took  the  law  of  his  conscience  from  the  same 
revered  lips.  JOays  of  persecution  followed ;  and  De  Saci  was 
driven  from  his  retreat,  and  confined  for  more  than  two  years  in 
the  Bastille.  There  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  St  Cyran. 
Fontaine,  the  bosom  friend  of  De  Saci,  was  the  associate  of  his 
prison  hours.  They  were  hours  of  suffering  and  of  pain.  But 
they  had  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  brightest  and  the  most  joy- 
ous passed  by  the  revellers  in  the  gav  city  beneath  them.  In 
those  hours,  De  Saci  executed,  and  his  friend  transcribed,  that 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  to  this  moment  is  regard- 
ed in  France  as  the  most  perfect  version  in  their  own  or  in  any 
other  modem  tongue.  While  yet  under  the  charge  of  St  Cyran, 
the  study  of  the  divine  oracles  was  the  ceaseless  task  of  De  Saci* 
In  mature  life,  it  had  been  his  continual  delight ;  in  the  absence 
of  every  other  solace,  it  possessed  his  mind  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  master  passion.  Of  the  ten  thousand  chords  which  there  blend 
together  in  sacred  harmony,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
awaken  a  responsive  note  in  the  heart  of  the  aged  prisoner.  In 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text,  he  may  have  had  many 
superiors,  but  none  in  that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  grandeur, 
the  pathos,  the  superhuman  wisdom,  and  the  awful  purity  of  the 
divine  original,  without  which  none  can  truly  apprehend,  or  accu- 
rately render  into  another  idiom,  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Even  the  habitual  prostration  of  his  judgment  to  a  human  autho- 
rity, believed  to  be  divine,  aided  him  as  a  translator*  It  forbade, 
indeed,  the  correction  of  errors,  but  it  imparted  freedom  and  con- 
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fidence  to  the  expression  of  all  that  he  acknowledged  as  truth* 
Protestants  may  with  justice  except  to  many  a  passage  of  De 
Saci's  translation;  but  they  will,  we  fear,  search  their  own 
libraries  in  vain  for  any,  where  the  author's  unhesitating  assu- 
rance of  the  real  sense  of  controverted  words  permits  his  style  to 
flow  with  a  similar  absence  of  constraint,  and  an  equal  warmth 
and  glow  of  diction. 

Fontaine,  the  humble  companion  of  his  biblical  labours,  had 
also  been  one  of  the  penitents  of  De  Saci.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  his  ^  Memoires  sur  M.  M.  de  Port-Royal,'  bespeak 
a  nature  gentle,  affectionate,  and  devout.  But  to  saturate  his 
memory  with  the  discourse  of  minds  more  exalted  than  his  own, 
and  to  minister  to  them  in  collating  or  transcribing  the  books  on^ 
which  they  were  employed,  limited  his  humble  desires.  He  was 
successively  the  amanuensis  of  De  Saci,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
^  great  Arnauld.*  With  the  exception  of  Pascal,  a  name  so  great 
does  not  appear  among  the  disciples  of  St  Cyran,  or  the  inmates 
of  Port- Royal. 

Antoine  Arnauld  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  parents  of  the 
Mere  Angelique :  he  was  consequently  the  uncle  of  Le  Maitre, 
De  Sericourt,  and  De  Saci.  From  his  earliest  years  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius  and  learning  had  rendered  him  the  object  of 
universal  notice  and  expectation.  Richelieu  himself  is  recorded 
to  have  stolen  silently  into  his  chamber,  to  enjoy  the  unpremedi- 
tated conversation  of  the  young  student.  The  Cardinal  had  no 
appar^it  reason  to  dread  that  in  this  case  his  advances  would  be 
repulsed ;  for  Arnauld  possessed  several  rich  benefices,  dressed  in 
the  fashion,  and  even  kept  a  carriage.  But  repulsed  they  were, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  man  to  whom  similar  allurements  had 
been  presented  in  vain.  In  his  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  St  Cyran 
received  a  visit  from  the  young  abbe.  That  almost  magical  in- 
fluence was  again  exerted  with  irresistible  power.  Arnauld 
renounced  his  preferments,  assumed  the  garb  of  penitence,  and 
became  the  companion  of  his  nephews,  Le  Maitre  and  Sericourt,  in 
their  austere  retirement.  This  abandonment  of  the  world  was  not, 
however,  so  absolute,  but  that  he  still  sought  the  rank  of  a  sociiis 
or  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne.  By  the  authority  of  Richelieu,  his 
claims  were  rejected.  But  not  even  the  Cardinal  could  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  divine  to  the  dignity 
of  a  doctor  in  divinity.  *  To  defend  the  truth,  if  necessary, 
*  to  the  death,'  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  vows  of  such  a  gra- 
duate— ^vows,  it  is  to  be  feared,  light  as  air  with  most  men, 
but,  in  this  instance,  engraven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  on  the  soul  of 
the  new  professor  of  theology.  A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
he  had  received  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  mother  an  adjuration 
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to  be  faithful  in  the  defence  of  truth  at  the  expense^  n^ere  it  pos- 
sible, of  a  thousand  lives.  Touched  with  the  coincidence  of  his 
academical  oath  and  of  this  maternal  precept,  he  thenceforward 
existed  but  to  combat  for  what  he  at  least  esteemed  die  truth ; 
and  endured  poverty,  exile,  and  reproach,  as  he  would  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  death,  in  that  sacred  warfare.  In  contro- 
versy he  found  his  vocation,  his  triumph,  and  perhaps  his  delighc 
The  author  of  more  thaii  a  hundred  volumes,  he  was  engaged  in 
almost  as  many  contests.  His  great  work.  La  frequemte  Com^ 
nmnion^  is  essentially  controversial.  He  warred  with  the  Jesuits 
as  a  body ;  and  with  several  of  their  most  eminent  writers,  as 
3innond,  Nouet,  and  De  Bonis,  he  carried  on  separate  debates. 
Apologies  for  St  Cyran,  Jansenius,  and  for  the  ladies  of  Port- 
Royal,  flowed  copiously  from  his  ever  ready  pen.  He  assailed 
the  metaphysical  meditations  of  Des  Cartes,  and  Malebranche's 
theory  of  miracles.  Even  with  his  friend  and  associate,  Nicole,  he 
contended,  on  an  attempt  to  apply  certain  geometrical  principles 
to  the  solution  of  some  problems  in  divinity.  Claude,  Maimbourg, 
and  Annat,  were  among  his  adversaries.  The  mere  list  of  his 
works  occupies  twenty-six  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  A  rapid 
analysis  of  them  fills  a  large  volume.  If  that  compilation  naay 
be  trusted,  (he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  td 
verify  it,)  the  vast  collection  of  books  which  bear  the  name  of 
Antoine  Arnauld  scarcely  contain  a  tract,  except  those  on  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  is  not  engaged  in  theological  or  scientific 
strife  with  some  antagonist.  In  the  catalogue,  of  course,  appears 
the  celebrated  treatise  De  la  PerpetuUe  de  la  Foi  sur  FEucha^ 
rUtiCy  a  work  rewarded  with  higher  applause  than  any  other  of 
his  avowed  writings.  Twenty-seven  Bishops  and  twenty  Doctors 
prefaced  it  with  eulogies  on  the  learning,  piety,  talents,  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  illustrious  author.  He  dedicated  it  to  Clement 
IX.,  and  was  repaid  With  the  most  glowing  compliments.  Per- 
haps a  still  more  gratifying  tribute  to  his  success  was  the  con*- 
vemon  to  the  Roman  Catnolic  faith  of  Turenne,  of  which  this 
book  was  the  occasion ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  reaPauthor  was  Hot  Arnauld,  but  Nicole.  In  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  designed  to  refute  the  formidable  Claude,  the  two 
friends  jbdged  nie  na^e  of  a  Doctor  of  the  church  would  avail 
more  than  mat  of  a  simple  tonsure — a  literary  and  pious  fraud, 
which  it  is  iinpo^ible  to  excuse ;  and,  on  the  side  oi  Nicole,  an 
example  of  zeal  for  a  man's  catis^  triumphing  over  bis  love  of 
fame,  to  which  it  would  not  be  ^etsy  to  find^  parallel.  Such,  how«« 
ever,  was  the  height  of  Amauld's  reputation,  and  ^uch-the 
afflu^oe  of  his  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  attribute 
Ibis  disihgenuottS  proceeding  to  selfish  motives.     Few  men  have 
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been  more  enamoured  of  the  employments,  or  less  covetous  of  the 
rewards,  of  a  literary  life.  For  nearly  threescore  years  he  l}ved 
pen  in  hand,  except  when  enj^aged  in  devotion,  or  in  celebrating 
the  offices  of  the  church  of  Port- Royal  on  occasions  pf  peculiar 
dignity.  His  was  one  of  those  rare  natures  to  which  intellectual 
exertion  brings  relief  rather  than  lassitude;  thus  giving  to  feebler 
understandings'  the  assurance,  that  the  living  spirit  which  is  in 
man,  if  disunited  from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  would  be  cap- 
able of  efforts  commensurate  with  an  immortal  existence. 

His  book,  De  la  frequente  Communion^  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventy  years  religious  war  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Port- Royal.  To  restore  the  severe  maxims  of 
Christian  antiauity  respecting  the  spiritual  qualification  of  com- 
municants, and  thus  to  raise  a  standard  of  churdi  membership 
incomparably  more  exalted  than  that  which  prevailed  in  his  own 
generation,  was  the  avowed  object  of  Arnauld.  His  scarcely 
concealed  purpose  was  to  chastise  the  lax  morality  to  which  the 
Jesuits  had  lent  their  sanction ;  and  to  repel  their  attacks  on  the 
more  rigid  system  of  St  Cyran.  Revised  in  his  prison  by  that 
fiither  of  the  faithful,  and  sheltered  by  the  commendation  of 
divines  of  every  rank  and  order,  the  book — forbearing  in  style, 
lofty  in  sentiment,  replete  with  various  learning,  and  breathing 
an  eloquence  at  once  animated  by  unhesitating  faith,  and  chas- 
tened by  the  most  profound  humility — broke  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
over  the  heads  of  his  startled  antagonists.  Such  was  the  fury 
of  their  resentment,  that  the  Marshal  de  Vih6  sagaciously  ob- 
served, ^  There  must  be  some  secret  in  all  this.  The  Jesuits  are 
*  never  so  excited  when  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  is  at  stake.' 
Though  at  first  struck  down  by  the  censures  of  a  conclave  of 
Bishops,  with  Mazarin  at  their  head,  Nouet,  the  great  advocate 
of  the  society,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  assault.  Pulpits 
fulminated,  presses  groaned.  On  the  one  side,  the  Sorbonne  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  then  in  feeble  hands ;  on  the 
other,  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the  Papal  See,  then  rising  in  new 
vigour  from  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  century.  Arnauld  was 
cited  by  the  Pope,  and  required  by  the  Cardinal  minister  of  France 
to  appear  in  his  own  defence  at  Rome.  Ag^nst  this  infringe"* 
ment  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  the  university,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated,  but  Mazarin  was  in-* 
flexible. 

The  Holy  See  took  cognisance  of  the  cause,  though  the  per*  ^ 
son  of  the  accused  was  beyond  their  reach.    In  his  absence,  thaft 
infallible  tribunal  decided  ndt  to  let  the  world  know  whether,  of 
the  thirty  erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  Arnauld,  twenty  and 
^ine  w^«  bereti^  or  t^^    AmauMi  himseU^  liowovor,  was  «k 
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able  to  stand  his  ground.  For  twenty*five  years  together,  he  was 
compelled  to  live  in  a  voluntary  concealment ;  which  his  enemies 
had  not  the  power,  nor  perhaps  the  wish,  to  violate.  His  retire* 
ment  was  passed  in  the  monastery  of  Port- Royal,  or  in  one  of 
the  adjacent  hermitages. 

That  ancient  seat  of  their  order  had  now  been  long  deserted  by 
his  sister  Angelique  and  her  associates.  Their  residence  at  Paris 
had  not  been  unfruitful  of  events.  They  had  exchang;ed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  of  their  order  for  that  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris.  On  the  resignation  of  Angelique,  the  abbatial  dignity 
had  been  made  elective  in  their  house.  An  ineffectual  scheme 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  had  deeply  exercised  their  thoughts.  Occasional  mira- 
cles had  awakened  or  rewarded  their  piety.  An  inspired  litauy 
(so  it  is  believed^  had  fallen  insensibly  from  the  pen  of  sister 
Agnes,  which  eight  Doctors  censured,  St  Cyran  vindicated,  and 
the  Pope  suppressed.  From  his  prison  at  Vincennes,  their  great 
apologist  directed  their  consciences,  and  guided  them  to  the  office 
of  educating  children  of  their  own  sex — a  wise  and  happy  project, 
which  brought  back  into  the  sphere  of  ordinary  duties,  minds 
soaring  with  indefinite  aims  into  the  regions  of  mysticism,  and 
wasting,  in  efforts  for  an  ideal  perfection,  talents  eminently  fitted 
to  bless  and  to  improve  mankind.  To  restore  the  sisterhood  to 
the  quiet  valley  where  their  predecessors  had  worshipped,  was 
the  next  care  of  St  Cyran.  True  it  threatened  their  lives ;  but 
'  is  it  not,'  he  asked,  ^  as  well  to  serve  God  in  an  hospital  as  in 

*  a  church,  if  such  be  his  pleasure  ?'  *  Are  any  prayers  more  ac- 

*  ceptable  than  those  of  the  afflicted  ?'  Angelique's  heart  had  a 
ready  answer  to  such  questions  from  such  an  enquirer.  In  that 
sequestered  church  where  angels,  and  a  still  more  awful  presence, 
had  once  dwelt,  they  could  not  but  still  abide,  (such  was  his 
assurance,)  and  she  returned  to  seek  them  there.  She  came  at- 
tended by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  of  Port- Royal,  hailed  by 
the  poor  and  aged,  whom  in  former  times  she  had  cherished,  and 
welcomed  by  her  kinsmen  and  the  companions  of  their  religious 
solitude.  It  was  their  first  and  only  meeting.  Les  Granges 
(a  farm-house  on  the  hill-side)  became  the  residence  of  the  reclu- 
ses, the  gates  of  the  monastery  closing  on  the  nuns.  Bound  by 
no  monastic  vows,  the  men  addressed  themselves  to  such  employ-* 
ments  as  each  was  supposed  best  qualified  to  fill.  Schools  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science 
were  kept  by  Lancelot,  Nicole,  Fontaine,  and  De  Saci.  Some 
laboured  at  translations  of  the  fathers,  and  other  works  of  piety. 
Amauld  applied  his  ceaseless  toils  in  logic,  geometrV)  metaphysics, 
and  theological  debate*    Physicians  of  high  celebrity  exercised 
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their  art  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages.  Le  Maitre  and  other 
eminent  lawyers  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  arbitrating 
in  all  the  dissensions  of  the  vicinage.  There  were  to  be  seen 
gentlemen  working  assiduously  as  vine-dressers;  officers  making 
shoes ;  noblemen  sawing  timber  and  repairing  windows ;  a  society 
held  together  by  no  vows;  governed  by  no  corporate  lawsj 
subject  to  no  common  superior ;  pursuing  no  joint  designs,  yet 
all  living Jn  unbroken  harmony;  all  following  their  respective 
callings ;  silent,  grave,  abstracted,  self-afflicted  by  fastings,  watch- 
ings,  and  humiliations — a  body  of  penitents  on  their  painful  pro- 
gress through  a  world  which  they  had  resolved  at  once  to  serve 
and  to  avoid.  From  year  to  year,  till  death  or  persecution  removed 
them  from  the  valley  of  Port- Royal,  the  members  of  this  singular 
association  adhered  pertinaciously  to  their  design  ;  nor  among 
their  annals  will  be  found  more,  we  think,  than  a  single  name  on 
which  rests  the  imputation  of  infidelity,  or  fickleness  of  purpose. 
To  the  nuns,  indeed,  no  such  change  was  possible.  Like  the  in- 
habitants of  Les  Granges,  they  employed  themselves  in  educa- 
ting the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  almsgiving,  and  in 
other  works  of  mercy.  Their  renunciation  of  secular  cares  was 
combined  (no  common  alliance)  with  an  entire  superiority  to  all 
secular  interests.  Angelique,  now  the  elected  abbess,  and  in  that 
character  the  ruler  of  the  temporalities  of  the  convent,  exhibited  a 
princely  spirit  of  munificence — nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
most  severe  and  self-denying  economy.  She  and  her  sisterhood 
reserved  for  themselves  little  more  than  a  place  in  their  own  list  of 
paupers.  So  firm  was  her  reliance  on  the  Divine  bounty,  and  so 
abstemious  her  use  of  it,  that  she  hazarded  a  long  course  of  heroic 
improvidence,  justified  by  the  event  and  ennobled  by  the  motive; 
but  at  once  fitted  and  designed  rather  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  than  to  afford  a  model  for  their  imitation.  Buildings 
were  erected  both  at  Port-Royal  de  Paris,  and  Port*Royal  des 
Champs;  in  the  serene  majesty  of  which  the  worshipper  might  dis- 
cern an  appropriate  vestibule  to  the  temple  made  without  hands, 
towards  which  his  adoration  was  directed.  Wealth  was  never  per- 
mitted to  introduce,  nor  poverty  to  exclude  any  candidate  for  ad- 
mission as  a  novice  or  a  pupil.  On  one  occasion  twenty  thousand 
francs  were  given  as  a  relief  to  a  distressed  community ;  on  another, 
four  times  that  sum  were  restored  to  a  benefactress,  whose  heart 
repented  a  bounty  which  she  had  no  longer  the  right  to  reclaim, 
Tneir  regular  expenditure  exceeded  by  more  than  sevenfold  their 
certain  income ;  nor  were  they  ever  disappointed  in  their  assu- 
rance, that  the  annual  deficiency  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
francs  would  be  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians.   What  was  the  constraining  force  of  charity,  Angelique  had 
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learned  from  the  study  of  her  own  heart,  and  she  relied  with  a 
well-founded  coniSdence  in  the  same  generous  impulse  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  The  grace,  the  gayety,  and  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  which  might  have  embellished  courts  and  palaces,  were 
drawn  into  continual  exercise  to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  disease, 
to  soothe  the  wretched,  and  to  instruct  the  young.  Her  hands 
minstered  day  and  night  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  maladies 
were  loathsome  or  contagious,  and  her  voice  allayed  their  terrors. 
With  playful  ingenuity  she  would  teach  her  associates  how  to 
employ  the  vestiiients,  the  furniture,  and,  when  other  resources 
failed,  even  the  sacred  plate  of  the  monastery,  in  clothing  the 
naked,  though  it  I^it  themselves  in  want,  and  in  feeding  the 
hungry,  though  it  deprived  themselves  of  all  present  resources. 
While  distributing  not  merely  to  the  necessities  of  the  indigent, 
but  to  the  relief  of  persons  of  her  own  rank  in  life,  there  was  in 
the  bosom  of  Angelique  a  feeling  which  revolted,  not  against  de- 
pendence on  alms,  for  her  vows  of  poverty  required  it,  but  against 
soliciting  aid  even  from  her  nearest  kindred ; — a  feeling  condemned 
as  human,  perhaps,  in  her  stern  self-judgment,  but  assuredly  one  of 
those  emotions  which  the  best  of  our  race  are  the  last  to  relinquish. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  true  it  surely  is,  that  to  the  culture  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  benevolent  affections  as  an  ultimate  end,  all  other 
ends  of  human  life — ^knowledge,  practical  skill,  meditative  power, 
self-control,  and  the  rest — are  but  subservient  means,  who  shall 
deny  to  such  a  course  of  life  as  that  of  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal, 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  however  ill  he  may  judge  of  the  wisdom 
which  established  and  mcdntained  conventical  institutions  ?  Some 
affections,  indeed,  they  could  not  Cultivate.  Two  of  the  deepest 
Imd  the  richest  mines  of  their  nature,  maternal  and  conjugal  love, 
lay  unwrought  and  unexplored.  Yet  they  lived,  as  wisdom  we  are 
told  ought  to  live,  with  children  round  their  knees;  training  theni 
for  every  office  in  life,  if  not  with  a  mother's  yearnings,  with  per- 
haps something  more  than  a  mother's  prudence.  Over  this  singu- 
lar theocracy,  male  and  female,  presided  St  Cyran,  exercising  from 
his  dungeon  a  supreme  authority ;  and  under  him  ruled  Antoine 
Singlin,  the  general  confessor  both  of  the  recluses  and  the  nuns. 
In  the  conduct  of  souls,  (sueh  is  the  appropriate  style,)  Singlin 
was  supposed  to  excel  all  the  professors  of  that  most  critical 
science;  I'ascal,  De  Saci,  and  Atnauld  sat  at  his  feet  with  chUd-- 
like  docility.  Ministers  of  state,  advocates,  and  bishops,  crowded 
reverently  round  his  pulpit ;  yet  by  the  confession,  or  rather  the 
boast,  of  his  disciples,  he  was  distinguished  neither  by  learnings 
talents,  nor  eloquence.  The  mystery  of  his  absolute  dominion 
over  intellects  so  incomparably  superior  to  his  own,  is  partly,  at 
least,  #spelled  hy  what  remiufis  of  fats  writings.     T%ey'  initieat^ 
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a  mind  at  once  dneriminating  aad  devout,  conversant  alike  with 
boman  nature  and  with  the  Divine,  exciting  all  its  powers  to 
penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  man's  heart,  and  recruiting  th<^  powers 
by  habitual  communion  with  the  source  of  wisdom; 

Guided  by  such  pastors,  the  Port- Royalists  were  following 
out  a  progress  more  tranquil  than  that  of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim; 
when  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  rudely  scattered  the  shepherd  and 
the  flock.  Most  of  the  nuns  fled  for  refuge  to  Paris,  but  the 
recluses  (they  were  Frenchmen  still)  appeared  three  hundred 
Strong,  in  defence  of  their  sequestered  valley.  Above  their  hair- 
shirts  glittered  coats-of-maiL  As  the  last  notes  of  the  anthem  died 
away,  the  trumpet  summoned  the  worshippers  to  military  exer- 
cises. Spears  and  helmets  dashed  through  the  woods — plumes 
waved  over  many  a  furrowed  brow — intrenchments,  which  may 
atill  be  traced,  were  thrown  up ;  and  the  evening-gun,  the  watch- 
word, and  the  heavy  tread  of  cavalry,  broke  a  silence  till  then  un- 
disturbedy  except  by  the  monastic  choir,  or  the  half^ uttered  prayer 
of  some  lonely  penitent.  De  Sericourt  felt  once  again  \m  mils^ 
beat  high  as  he  drew  out  the  martial  column,  and  ra^ed  the  long- 
forgotten  words  of  peremptory  command.  But  erelong  a  voice 
more  subdued,  though  not  less  peremptory,  was  heard  to  silence 
his.  De  Saci*s  heart  mourned  over  this  reliance  on  an  arm  of  flesh. 
Watching  the  first  pause  in  the  new  enthusiasm  of  his  associates, 
he  implored  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons ;  and  in  long-suffer* 
tug  to  submit  themselves  and  their  cause  to  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser o{  events.  At  an  instant  the  whole  aspect  of  Port- Royal 
was  changed.  Students  returned  to  their  books,  penitents  to 
their  cells,  and  handicraftsmen  to  their  ordinary  labours.  It  was 
a  change  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Crenius,  the  crowded  bridge  and  the  rushing  river  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  Mirza,  leaving  before  him  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  Valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing 
on  the  sides  of  it. 

To  one  inmate  of  Port-Royal  the  terrors  of  an  impending  war 
had  brought  no  disquietude.  Angelique  remained  there,  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  place.  Hun^eds  of  ruined  peasants  wer^ 
daily  fed  by  her  bounty.  ^  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able'  (th^ 
quotation  is  from  one  oi  her  letters  written  at  the  time)  *  to  send 

*  you  a  letter  to-morrow,  for  all  our  horses  and  asses  are  dead 

*  with  hunger.     Qh  I  how  little  do  princes  know  the  detmied 

*  horrors  of  war.     All  the  provender  of  the  beiasts  we  have  been 

*  obliged  to  divide  between  oursdves  and  the  starving  poor..  We 
^  have  concealed  as  many  of  the  peasants  and  of  their  cattle  as  we 

*  could,  in  our  mpnastery^  to  save  them  from  ))eing  mmrdered 

*  and  km^  aU  their  mbMoice.    Our  doiwitory  and  the  Aap- 
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ter-house  are  full  of  horses ; — we  are  almost  stifled  by  being 
pent  up  with  these  beasts,  but  we  could  not  resist  the  piercing 
lamentations  of  the  starving  and  the  heart-broken  poor.  In  the 
cellar  we  have  concealed  forty  cows.  Our  court-yards  and 
out-houses  are  stuffed  full  of  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and 
asses.  The  church  is  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  with  corn,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  and  with  caldrons,  kettles,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  cottagers.  Our  laundry  is  filled  by  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  infants.  The  infirmary  ia 
full  of  sick  and  wounded.  We  have  torn  up  all  our  rags  and 
linen  clothing  to  dress  their  sores ;  we  have  no  more,  and  are 
now  at  our  wits'  end.  We  dare  not  go  into  the  fields  for  any 
more,  as  they  are  full  of  marauding  parties.  We  hear  that  the 
abbey  of  St  Cyran  has  been  burned  and  pillaged.  Our  own  is 
threatened  with  an  attack  every  day.  The  cold  weather  alone 
preserves  us  from  pestilence.  We  are  so  closely  crowded,  that 
deaths  happen  continually.  God,  however,  is  with  us,  and  we 
are  at  peace.' 

That  inward  peace  which  Angelique  was  thus  enabled  to 
maintain  during  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  was  soon  to  be  exposed 
to  a  more  arduous  trial.  To  the  baffled  antagonists  of  Arnauld, 
Port- Royal  was  an  abomination.  There  dwelt  in  safety  their 
intended  victim,  plying  his  dreaded  pen,  surrounded  by  lus  kin- 
dred, his  scholars,  and  his  allies ;  and  all  engaged  in  the  same 
contest  with  the  casuistry,  the  theology,  and  the  morals  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  Against  these  devoted  enemies  one  Brisacier, 
a  Jesuit,  led  the  assault.  His  articles  of  impeachment  bore  that 
they  despised  the  Eucharist,  that  they  had  neither  holy  water  or 
images  in  their  churches,  and  that  they  prayed  neither  to  the 
Virgin  nor  the  Saints.  Vain  the  clearest  refutation  of  calum- 
nies so  shocking  to  Catholic  ears,  and  vain  the  archiepiscopai 
thunders  which  rebuked  the  slanderer.  Father  Megnier,  of  the 
same  holy  company,  denounced  to  the  astonished  world  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  the  Abbot  of  St  Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld-r-the  Vol- 
taire and  the  Diderot  of  their  age.  But  human  credulity  has  its 
limits,  and  Megnier  had  overstepped  them.  For  it  moment  the 
assailants  paused ;  but  at  last,  the  womb  of  time,  fertile  in  prodi- 
gies, gave  birth  to  the  far-famed  ^five  propositions'  of  Father  Co- 
rnet— a  palpable  obscure,  lying  in  the  dim  regions  of  psychologi- 
cal divinity,  and  doomed  for  successive  generations  to  perplex,  to 
exasperate,  and  to  overwhelm  with  persecution,  or  with  ridicule, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Christian  world.  That  these  five 
dogmas  on  the  mystery  of  the  divine  grace,  were  to  be  found 
within  the  Augustinm  of  Jansenius,  was  not  die  original  charge. 
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They  were  at  first  denounced  by  Coruet  as  opinions  drawn  from 
the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  by  Arnauld  and  other  Doctors 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  by  them  inculcated  on  their  own 
disciples*  Innocent  the  Tenth  condemned  the  propositions  as 
heretical ;  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Arnauld  and  his 
friends  implicitly  bowed*  In  a  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  papal 
constitution  by  the  triumphant  Jesuits,  Jansenius  appeared  in 
his  episcopal  dress,  but  accoutred  with  the  aspect,  the  wings, 
and  the  other  well-known  appendages  of  an  evil  spirit,  around 
whom  were  playing  the  lightnings  of  the  Vatican.  The  man  and 
the  heresy  thus  happily  disposed  of,  a  single  question  remained — 
Were  the  peccant  propositions  to  be  found  in  the  Augustinus  ? 
Arnauld  declared  that  he  had  studied  the  book  from  end  to  end, 
and  could  not  find  them  there.  That  there  they  were  neverthe- 
less to  be  found,  the  Jesuits  as  strongly  asserted.  To  have  quo- 
ted by  chapter  and  page  the  offensive  passages,  would  have 
spoiled  the  most  promising  quarrel  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  since  the  close  of  the  Tridentine  Council.  Still-born  must 
then  have  perished  the  ever-memorable  distinction  of  the  droit 
and  the  fait — the  droit  being  the  justice  of  the  papal  censure, 
which  all  Catholics  admitted — the  fait  being  the  existence,  in  the 
AugtistinuSi  of  the  censured  propositions,  which  all  Jansenists 
denied.  The  vulvar  mode  of  trial  by  quotation,  being  discarded, 
nothing  remained  but  trial  by  authority.  Annat,  the  King's 
Confessor,  a  Jesuit  in  religion,  and  Mazarin,  the  King's  Minis- 
ter, a  Jesuit  in  politics,  each,  from  different  motives,  found  his 
account  in  humiliating  the  Port- Royalists.  Selected  by  them, 
a  conclave  of  Parisian  Doctors  decreed  that  the  five  propositions 
were  in  the  book,  apd  should  be  in  the  book.  A  papal  bull 
affirmed  their  sentence,  and  then  a  second  conclave  required  all 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  all  the  religious  communities  of  France,  to 
subscribe  their  assent  to  the  order  which  had  thus  affiliated  these 
bastard  opinions  on  poor  Jansensius.  That  such  a  defender  of 
the  faith  as  Antoine  Arnauld,  should  receive  their  mandate  in 
silence,  the  authors  of  it  neither  wished  nor  expected.  In  words 
exactly  transcribed,  though  not  avowedly  quoted,  from  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine,  he  drew  up  his  own  creed  on  the  questions 
of  grace  and  free-will ;  and  in  good  round  terms  acquitted  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres  of  having  written  more  or  less.  A  third  con* 
clave  censured  the  apologist,  unconscious  apparently  that  their 
fulminations  would  reach  the  holy  fathers  of  Constantinople  and 
Hippo.  They  at  least  reached  the  object  at  which  they  in 
reality  aimed.  <  Could  the  most  Christian  King  permit  that 
.'penitent  recluses  and  young  children  should  any  longer  as- 
/  semble  for  instruction,  under  the  influence  of  a  man  convicted 
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^  of  heresy  on  the  subjeet  of  efieacioiis  gf^sce,  ami  anable  or 
^  ttnwillin^  to  find  in  the  AuffU9tmu»  what  the  P#pe  hknself 
^  had  said  might  be  Iband  there?'  Anae  of  Austria  listened^ 
Mazacin  whispered,  and  Ae  obeyed.  Arn^  with  her  auttKii- 
rity,  her  lieutenants  appeared  at  Porl*  Royal  to  restore  Les 
Granges  and  the  forests  around  it  to  their  ancient  solitude ;  and 
then  i^d  for  erer  fallen  the  giories  of  that  sacred  valley,  but  for 
an  incident  so  strange  and  opportune,  as  to  force  back  the  me- 
mory to  the  precipitate  descent  from  Mount  Ida  of  the  Homieric 
Deities,  to  rescue,  in  the  agony  of  his  fate,  so»e  panting  hero  on 
the  field  of  Troy. 

Mademoiselle  Perrier  was  the  niece  of  Blaize  Pascal.  She 
was  a  child  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  a  scholar  residing  in  the 
monastery  of  Port- Royal.  For  three  years  and  a  half  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  ?l  fistula  UterymcMs.  The  adjacent  bones  had 
become  carious,  and  the  most  loathsome  ulcers  disfigured  hefr 
countenance.  All  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  the  medical 
faculty  had  exhausted  their  resources.  One  desperate  experi- 
ment remained — it  was  the  actual  cautery.  For  tms  the  day  was 
appointed,  and  her  father  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  be  present 
at  the  operation.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  M.  de  la  Potherie, 
who  was  at  once  a  Parisian  ecclesiastic,  a  great-uncle  of  An^ 
fique  and  of  Arnauld,  and  an  assiduous  collector  of  relies,  had 
possessed  hintself  of  one  of  the  thorns  composing  the  crown  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Evangelists.  Great  had  been  the  curiosity 
of  the  various  convents  to  see  it,  and  the  ladies  of  Port^ Royal 
had  earnestly  solicited  that  privilege.  Accordingly,  on  t^  24th 
of  March,  in  the  y^ar  1656,  the  day  of  the  week  being  Friday,  and 
the  week  the  third  in  Lent,  a  solemn  procession  of  nuns,  novices, 
and  scholars,  moved  along-  the  choir  of  the  monastic  church,  chants 
ing^  appropriate  hymns,  and  each  one,  in  her  turn,  kissing  the 
holy  relic.  When  the  turn  of  Mademoiselle  Perrier  arrived,  she, 
by  the  advice  of  die  schoolmistress,  touched  her  diseased  eye  wiA 
the  thorn,  not  doubting  that  it  would  effect  a  cure.  She  re^- 
gained  her  room,  and  the  malady  was  gone !  Tbe  cure  was  in«- 
stadtaneous  and  complete.  So  strict,  however,  was  the  silence 
of  the  abbey,  especially  in  Lent,  that,  Except  to  the  companion 
who  shared  her  chamber,  Mademoiselle  Perrier  dkl  not  at  first 
divulee  the  mirade.  On  the  following  da^  the  surgeon  appeared 
with  bis  instrun^ents.  The  afflicted  father  was  present;  exhor- 
tations to  patience  were  delivered ;  every  preparation  vras  com- 
plete, when  the  astonished  operator  for  the  first  time  perceived 
that  every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  disappeared.  All  Parfe 
rangr  with  the  story.  It  reached  the  ear  of  the  ^^en-motfaer. 
By  her  command,  M.  Felix,  the  principal  surgeon  to  Uie  king. 
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investigatted  and  confirmed  the  narrative.  The  royal  conscience 
was  touched*  Who  but  must  be  moved  with  such  an  fittestation 
from  on  high,  of  the  innocence  of  a  monastery  divinely  selected 
as  the  theatre  of  so  great  a  miracle  ?  Anne  of  Austria  recalled 
her  lieutenant.  Again  the  recluses  returned  to  their  hermitages ; 
the  busy  hum  of  schoolboys  was  heard  once  more  at  Port- 
Royal  ;  and  in  his  ancient  retreat  Amauld was  permitted  to  resume 
his  unremitting  labours. 

Time  must  be  at  some  discount  with  any  man  who  should 
employ  it  in  adjusting  the  ^  balance  of  improbabilities'  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  But  there  is  one  indisputable  marvel  connected 
with  it.  The  greatest  genius,  the  most  profound  scholar,  and  the 
most  emjnent  advocate  of  that  age,  all  possessing  the  most  ample 
means  of  knowledge,  all  carefully  investigated,  all  admitted,  and 
all  defended  with  their  pens,  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn. 
Europe  at  that  time  produced  no  three  men  more  profoundly 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  with  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  and  with  the  municipal  law,  than  Pascal,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Le  Maitre ;  and  they  were  all  sincere  and  earnest 
believers.  Yet  our  Protestant  incredulity  utterly  rejects  both 
the  tale  itself  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  and  but  for  such 
mighty  names,  might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  regarding  it  a$ 
too  contemptible  for  serious  notice.  Why  is  this  ? — a  question 
which  volumes  might  be  well  employed  to  answer.  In  this  place, 
a  passing  notice  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  it. 

Antecedently  to  their  investigation  of  the  evidence,  Pascal, 
Arnauld,  and  Le  Maitre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reduced  their 
reasonings  on  the  subject  to  the  following  syllogism : — The  true 
Church  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  perennial  posses- 
sion of  miraculous  gifts :  But  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true 
church.  Therefore,  when  a  miracle  is  alleged  to  have  happened 
within  het  fold,  the  presumption  is  pot  against,  but  in  favour  of 
the  truth  df  the  statement ;  and  therefore,  aided  by  that  pre-? 
sumption,  credit  is  due  in  such  a  case  to  testimony  which  Would 
be  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  £act  under  any  other  circum- 
stance. Negamus  majortm.  It  is  not  in  the  spu^it  of  paradox, 
£^  less  in  that  of  irreverence  or  kyity,  that  we  would  mitiutain 
Ae  reverse — namely,  that  a  church,  really,  distingiushed  by  the 
permanent  exercise  of  miraculous  powers,  would  presumably  be 
not  a  true  church,  but  a  false. 

Probability  is  the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  usual  se- 
quences. Certainty  is  the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of 
sequences  believed  to  be  invariable.  The  dii^ppointment  of 
such  an  expectation  may  be  the  disclosure  of  some  uniform  se- 
quence hitherto  tmknown ;  that  is,  of  one  of  the  la^i^s  of  nature,  or 
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it  may  be  a  miracle — that  is,  the  disturbance  of  those  laws  by 
some  power  capable  of  controlling  them.  He  who  alleges  a  mi- 
racle, alleges  the  existence  of  natural  laws ;  for  there  can  be  no 
exception  where  there  is  no  rule.  Now,  to  ascribe  the  laws  of 
nature  to  any  power  but  that  of  God,  is  atheism.  To  ascribe  a 
habitual  infringement  of  these  laws  to  powers  at  once  subordinate 
and  opposed  to  the  divine,  is  consistent  alike  with  piety  and  with 
reason.  The  analogies  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  not  only 
permit,  but  require,  us  thus  to  judge.  For  example;  the  moral  law 
of  God  is  love.  That  law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human  selfish- 
ness. Submission  to  the  legitimate  exercise  ot  legitimate  authority, 
is  a  law  from  Heaven.  That  law  is  habitually  infringed  by  human 
self-will.  That  within  the  range  of  his  powers  of  action,  man 
should  be  a  free  agent,  is  the  divine  law.  That  law,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Gospels,  was  habitually  infringed  in  the  case  of  demo- 
niacs. That  the  blood  of  the  dead  should  corrupt  and  not  liquefy  ; 
that  houses  should  be  built  and  not  fly ;  that  diseases  should  be 
cured  by  therapeutics,  or  not  at  all,  are  all  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture— that  is,  of  God.  Those  physical  laws,  we  are  told, 
are  habitually  infringed  within  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Be  it  so.  But  if  so,  what  is  the  inference? 
That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  depositary  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  special  object  of  divine  favour? — We  wot  not. 
Where  such  truth  resides,  and  such  favour  rests,  there  will  be  a 
harmony,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  divine  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment. The  law  is  higher  than  the  anomaly.  The  rule  is 
more  worthy  than  the  exception.  That  conformity  to  the  eter- 
nal ordinances  of  HeaVen,  whether  psychological  or  physical, 
should  indicate  the  possession  of  truth  and  holiness  in  a  Church, 
is  intelligible.  That  a  systematic  counteraction  of  any  such 
ordinances  should  indicate  the  same,  is  not  intelligible.  If  in 
any  society  any  law  of  the  divine  government  is  habitually  re- 
versed, the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  such  a  society  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  some  power  opposed  to  the  divine.  Will  it 
be  answered  that  every  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  God  must 
proceed  from  the  Author  of  those  laws,  and  attest  his  agency 
and  approbation  ?  Why  so  ?  His  moral  laws  are  violated  every 
instant  by  rebel  man,  why  not  his  physical  laws  by  rebel  angels  ? 
Moses  and  Paul,  and  that  divine  teacher  to  whom  Pascal,  Ar- 
nauld,  and  Le  Maitre  bowed  their  hearts,  and  desired  to  bow 
their  understandings,  all  assure  us  that  this  is  no  impossible  sup- 
position. Or  will  it  be  answered  that  such  reasonings  impugn 
the  miracles  of  Christ  himself?  If  so,  we  at  least  abandon  them 
as  fallacious ;  for,  sooner  should  our  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
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mngy  than  be  employed  to  write  one  word  having  that  tendency. 
But  the  cases  are  utteriy  dissimilar.  Assume  the  reality  both  of 
the  series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels,  and  of  the  peren- 
nial series  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  legends, 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  discern  in  the  one  the  seal  of 
truth,  and  in  the  other  the  impress  of  error.  Our  Redeemer's 
miracles  blend  in  perfect  harmony,  though  not  in  absolute 
unison,  with  those  laws,  physical  and  moral,  which  he  established 
in  the  creation,  and  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In 
their  occasion — ^in  their  object — ^in  their  fulfilment  of  prophecy — 
in  their  attendant  doctrine — and  in  their  exceptional  character, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  perennial  miracles  of 
Rome.  These  are  in  absolute  discord  with  the  laws  which  the 
miracles  of  Christ  fulfil.  If  compelled  to  believe  them  true,  we 
should  not  be  compelled  to  refer  them  to  a  divine  original.  But 
that  the  truth  of  such  stories  as  that  of  the  Holy  Thorn  should 
ever  have  commanded  the  assent  of  such  men  as  Fascal,  Amauld, 
and  Le  Maitre,  is,  after  all,  a  standing  wonder,  and  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  remembering  that  they  assumed  as  inevitablci 
and  hailed  as  invaluable,  an  inference  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises,  even  if  established. 

Judge  as  we  may  of  the  miraculous  attestation  to  the  innocence 
of  Port-Royal,  which  commanded  the  assent  of  Pascal,  sentence 
is  irreversibly  passed  by  mankind  on  the  prodigies  wrought,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cause,  by  the  pen  of  that  wonder- 
working controversialist.  In  the  whole  compass  of  literature, 
ancient  and  modern,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  same  style 
which  could  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ^  Provincial  Letters.'  Their  • 
peculiar  excellence  can  be  illustrated  only  by  the  f6rce  of  con- 
trast ;  and,  in  that  sense,  the  ^  Letters  of  J  unius '  may  afford  the 
illustration.  To  either  series  of  anonymous  satires  must  be  as- 
cribed the  praise  of  exquisite  address,  and  of  irresistible  vigour. 
Each  attained  an  immediate  and  a  lasting  popularity ;  and  each 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  succeeding 
times.  But  here  all  resemblance  ends.  No  writer  ever  earned 
so  much  fame  as  Junius,  with  so  little  claim  to  the  respect  or 
gratitude  of  his  readers.  He  embraced  no  large  principles ;  he 
awakened  no  generous  feelings ;  he  scarcely  advocated  any  great 
social  interest.  He  gives  equally  little  proof  of  the  love  of  man, 
and  of  the  love  of  books.  He  contributed  nothing  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  but  seldom  ministered  to  blameless  delight. 
His  topics  and  his  thoughts  were  all  of  the  passing  day.  His 
invective  is  merciless  and  extravagant ;  and  the  veil  of  public 
spirit  is  barely  thrown  over  his  personal  antipathies  and  inordi- 
nate self-esteem.  No  man  was  ever  so  greatly  indebted  to  mere 
style  ;  yet,  with  all  its  recommendations,  his  is  a  style  eminently 
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vicious.    It  is  laboured,  pompous,  antithetical — never  self-forget- 
ful, never  flowing  freely,  never  in  repose.    The  admiration  he  ex- 
torts is  yielded  grudgingly ;  nor  is  there  any  book  so  universally 
read  which  might  become  extinct  with  so  little  loss  to  the  world 
as  *  The  Letters  of  Junius.'     Reverse  all  this,  and  you  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  *  Provincial  Letters.'     Their  language  is 
but  the  transparent,  elastic,  unobtrusive  medium  of  thought.    It 
moves  with  such  quiet  gracefulness  as  entirely  to  escape  atten- 
tion, until  the  matchless  perspicacity  of  discussions,  so  incom- 
prehensible under  any  management  but  his,  forces  on  the  mind 
an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  so  welcome  a  phenomenon,    Pascal's 
wit,  even  when  most  formidable,  is  so  tempered  by  kindness,  as 
to  show  that  the  infliction  of  pain,  however  salutary,  was  a  reluc- 
tant tribute  to  his  supreme  love  of  truth.     His  playfulness  is  like 
the  laugh  of  childhood — the  buoyancy  of  a  heart  which  has  no 
burden  to  throw  off,  and  is  ^ay  without  an  effort.     His  indigna- 
tion is  never  morose,  vindictive,  or  supercilious  :  it  is  but  philan- 
thropy kindling  into  righteous  anger  and  generous  resentment, 
and  imparting  to  them  a  tone  of  awful  majesty.     The  unosten- 
tatious master  of  all  learning,  he  finds  recreation  in  toils  which 
would  paralyse  an  ordinary  understanding ;  yet  so  sublimated  is 
that  learning  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  to  make  him  heed- 
less of  whatever  is  trivial,  transient,  and  minute,  except  as  it 
suggests  or  leads  to  what  is  comprehensive  and  eternal.     But  the 
canons  of  mere  literary  criticism  were  never  designed  to  measure 
that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  greatness  of  the  author  of 
the  *  Provincial  Letters.'     His  own  claim  was  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers — by  those  who,  in  common  with  him,  possess  a  mental 
vision  purified   by  contemplating  that    light  in  which  is  no 
darkness    at  all,   and   affections   enlarged    by   a    benevolence 
which,  having  its  springs  in  heaven,  has  no  limits  to  its  diffu- 
sion on  earth.     Among  his  ascetic  brethren  in  the  valley  of 
Port- Royal,  he  himself  recognised  the  meet,  if  not  the  impartial 
judges  of  his  labours.     They  hailed  with  transport  an  ally  who, 
to  their  own  sanctity  of  manners,  and  to  more  than  their  own 
genius,  added  popular  arts  to  which  they  could  make  no  preten- 
sion.    Perhaps  they  were  taught  by  the  excellent  M.  Singlin  to 
regard  and  censure  such  exultation  as  merely  human.     That 
great  spiritual  anatomist  probably  rebuked  and  punished  the  glee 
which  could  not  but  agitate  the  innermost  folds  of  Arnauld's 
heart,  as  he  read  his  apologist's  exquisite  analysis  of  the  Pouvoir 
Prochairij   and  of  the   Graces  Sujisantes  qui  ne  sont  pas  e^- 
caces.     For  history  records   the   misgivings   of   Mademoiselle 
Pascal,  how  far  M.  Singlin  would  put  up  with  the  indomitable 
gayety  which  would  still  chequer  with  some  gleams  of  mirth  her 
brother's  cell  at  Les  Granges,  even  after  his  preternatural  inge- 
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nuity  had  been  exhausted  in  rendering  it  the  most  desolate  and 
cheerless  of  human  abodes* 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  treatment  of  his  illustrious  peni- 
tents, the  good  man  was  not  long  permitted  to  guide  them  through 
their  weary  pilgrimage*  The  respite  obtained  for  Port-Royal 
by  the  Holy  Thorn  and  the  *  Provincial  Letters/  expired 
with  the  death  of  Mazarin  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  Louis  began,  as  he  believed,  to  act  for  himself — a  vain 
attempt  for  a  man  who  could  never  think  for  himself.  The 
genius,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  dead  minister,  had  still  the  mastery 
over  the  inferior  mind  of  the  surviving  monarch.  Louis  had 
been  taught  by  the  Cardinal  to  fear  and  to  hate  De  Retz,  Jan- 
senism, and  Port-Royal.  Poor  Singlin  was  therefore  driven 
awav,  and  in  due  time  consigned  to  the  Bastille.  At  the  bidding 
of  the  King,  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of  France  drew  up  an  anti- 
Jansenist  test,  to  be  taken  by  all  ecclesiastics,  and  by  all  religious 
communities,  male  and  female ;  fortified,  of  course,  by  effective 
penalties.  They  were  all  required  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a 
declaration  that  the  *  five  propositions,'  in  their  heretical  sense,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  AugustintiSy  with  no  exception  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  never  seen  the  book,  or  of  those  who  could  not 
read  Latin.  Nor  was  this  an  ineffectual  menace.  Blow  after 
blow  fell  on  those  who  refused,  and  even  on  those  who  were  ex- 
pected to  refuse,  thus  to  condemn  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  Port- 
Koyal  was  foremost  amongsuch  obdurate  recusants.  Their  schools, 
male  and  female,  were  dispersed.  Amauld  and  the  other  recluses 
were  banished  from  the  valley.  The  admission  of  novices  and 
postulantes  was  interdicted  to  the  abbess;  and  her  ancient  monas- 
tery was  threatened  with  suppression  as  contumacious  and  here- 
tical. 

Anffelique  Amauld  was  now  sinking  under  the  pressure  of 
infirmity  and  of  old  age.  Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  her  reforms,  and  her  tale  of  threescore 
years  and  ten  had  been  fully  told  ;  but  ere  she  yielded  her  soul 
to  him  who  gave  it,  she  rose  from  her  dying  bed  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  house,  so  long  devoted, 
under  her  guidance,  to  works  of  mercy  and  to  exercises  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer.  Surrounded  by  a  throng  of  weeping  children, 
and  by  her  elder  associates  maintaining  their  wonted  composure, 
she,  for  the  last  time,  quitted  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  giving 
and  receiving  benedictions,  and  went  to  die  at  the  convent  of . 
Port- Royal  de  Paris.  She  found  the  gates  guarded,  and  the 
court-yards  filled  by  a  troop  of  archers,  the  executioners  of  the 
royal  mandate  for  expelling  the  scholars,  novices,  postulantes, 
and  other  unprofessed  inmates  of  the  house.  During  eight  suc- 
cessive days,  one  after  another  of  these  helpless  women  was  torn 
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from  the  place  around  which  their  affections  had  twined ;  and  from 
the  arms  of  the  dying  mother,  whom  they  loved  with  the  tender- 
ness of  children,  and  regarded  with  more  than  filial  reverence. 
Seventy-five  persons  were  thus  successively  separated  from  her, 
as  from  hour  to  hour  she  descended  to  the  tomb,  under  bodily 
and  mental  sufferings  described  with  fearful  minuteness  in  tbe 
obituaries  of  Port- Royal.  ^  At  length  our  good  Lord  has  seen 
^  fit  to  deprive  us  of  all.    Fathers,  sisters,  disciples,  children — all 

*  are  gone.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Such  was  her 
announcement  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  of  the  emptying  of  this 
first  vial  of  kingly  wrath.  To  the  Queenrmother,  she  addressed 
herself  in  a  loftier,  though  not  in  a  less  gentle  tone.  At  each 
momentary  remission  of  her  agonies,  she  dictated  to  Anne  of 
Austria  a  letter,  long  and  justly  celebrated  as  a  model  of  episto- 
lary eloquence.  It  nas  no  trace  of  debility,  still  less  of  resent- 
ment. Her  defence  is  as  clear  and  as  collected,  as  though,  in  the 
fulness  of  health,  she  had  been  conducting  the  cause  of  another. 
Without  a  reproach  or  a  murmur,  she  exposes  the  wrongs  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  the  error  of  her  persecutors.  For  herself  she  asks 
no  sympathy;  but,  from  the  verge  of  the  world  she  had  so  long 
renounced,  and  was  now  about  to  quit  for  ever,  she  invokes  from 
the  depositaries  of  worldly  power,  the  justice  they  owed  to  man,  , 
and  the  submission  due  to  the  ordinances  of  heaven.     *  Now,  my 

*  earthly  business  is  doneT  was  her  grateful  exclamation  as  this 
letter  was  closed ;  and  then  commenced  a  mental  and  bodily 
strife,  recorded,  perhaps,  but  too  faithfully  by  her  biographers. 
These  pages,  at  least,  are  no  fit  place  for  the  delineation  of  a 
scene  over  which  the  sternest  spectator  must  have  wept,  and  the 
most  hardened  must  have  prayed  fervently  for  the  sufferer  and 
for  himself.  From  the  dark  close  of  a  life  so  holy  and  so  blame- 
less, and  from  the  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy,  which  at  length  cast 
over  her  departing  spirit  some  radiance  from  that  better  state  ovt 
the  confines  of  which  she  stood,  lessons  may  be  drawn  which  we 
have  no  commission  to  teach,  and  which  are  perhaps  best  learned 
without  the  intervention  of  any  human  teacher*  Yet,  even  in 
Port- Royal  itself,  there  were  not  wanting  some  to  whom  this 
admonition  of  the  vanity  of  human  things  was  addressed  in  vain. 

Among  that  venerable  society,  the  Soeur  Flavie  Passart  was 
unrivalled  in  the  severity  of  her  self-discipline,  and  the  splendour 
of  her  superhuman  gifts.  As  often  as  illness  confined  her  to  her 
bed,  so  often  did  a  miracle  restore  her.  The  dead  returned  to 
her  with  messages  from  the  other  world.  No  saint  in  the  calendar 
withheld  his  powerful  influence  in  the  court  of  heaven  when  she 
invoked  it.  Like  many  wiser  folks,  Soeur  Flavie  discovered  at 
last,  and  doubtless  to  ner  own  surprise,  that  she  had  become 
(there  are  none  but  masculine  terms  to  express  it)  a  liar  and  a 
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knave.  The  same  discovery  was  opportunely  made  by  her  asso- 
ciates, and  arrested  her  progress  to  the  elective  dignities  of  the 
abbey.  A  penitent  confession  of  her  Jansenist  errors,  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  more  eminent  ladies  of  Port- Royal  as  her  seducers, 
and  a  retractation  of  her  heretical  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Jan- 
Benius,  might,  however,  still  pave  her  way  to  theabbatial  throne. 
So  judged  the  Soeur  Flavie,  and  so  decided  M*  Perifixe,  the  then 
/  archbisnop  of  Paris.  She  merely  asked  the  imprisonment  of 
twenty-six  of  her  rivals.  He  cheerfully  accorded  so  reasonable 
a  boon.  Repairing  in  pontifical  state  to  the  Parisian  monastery, 
he  again  tendered  the  anti-Jansenist  test.  Angelique  was  gone ; 
but  her  spirit  and  her  constancy  survived.  The  simple-hearted 
nuns  thought  that  it  would  be  a  mere  falsehood  to  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  *  five  propositions*  in  a  book  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  could  not  read ;  and  truth,  they  knew,  was  the  command  of 
God,  let  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Archbishop,  say  what  they  would  to 
the  contrary.  Perifixe  interdicted  their  admission  to  the  holy 
sacrament.    *  Well,  my  lord,'  they  replied,  *  there  is  in  heaven  a 

*  Judge  who  reads  the  heart,  and  to  him  we  commend  our  cause/ 

*  Ay,  ay,*  rejoined  the  exemplary  prelate,  *  when  we  get  to 
'  heaven  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that,  and  see  how 

*  things  go  there.' 

Eight  days  elapsed ;  and  still  no  change  of  purpose,  no  sub- 
scription to  the  test.  Preceded  by  his  crosier,  the  mitrie  oil  his 
brows,  his  train  borne  by  ecclesiastics,  and  followed  by  a  long 
line  of  archers,  the  Archbishop  reappeared.  Much  he  discoursed 
respecting  his  own  mildness,  and  much  of  the  obduracy  of  the 
nuns.  In  proof  of  both,  twenty-three  of  their  number  were  con- 
veyed to  separate  places  of  confinement.  But  the  fruits  of  her 
treachery  were  not  reaped  by  the  Soeur  Flavie.  By  the  influence 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  Soeur  Doroth^e  Perdreau  was  elected 
abbess.  That  lady  established  her  residence  at  Paris ;  she  efi^ect- 
ed  a  final  separation  of  the  two  monasteries ;  and  gave  entertain- 
ments at  the  Parisian  convent  which  might  vie  with  the  most 
brilliant  of  apy  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  neighbouring 
hotels.  For  ten  months  her  exiled  sisters  remained  m  prison. 
Perifixethenordered  their  return  to  Port-Royaldes  Champs,  there 
to  be  excluded  from  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  to  die  un- 
anointed  and  unannealed.  The  recluses  of  the  valley  were  to  be 
seen  there  no  more.  They  lived  in  hiding-places,  or  pined  away 
in  dungeons.  Singlin  died  of  extremity  of  suffering  in  the  Bastille. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  existence  of  the  <  five  propositions' 
in  the  Augustinus  was  not  verified  by  the  attestation  of  a  score 
or  two  of  old  ladies,  Louis  and  his  clergy  have  not  to  bear  the 
Responsibility  of  so  great  a  misfortune  to  :the  church. 
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Twelve  years  before,  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  and  the 
genius  of  Pascal  had  rescued  Port- Royal  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. A  person  scarcely  less  unlike  the  common  herd  of  mortals 
than  the  author  of  the  ^  Provincial  Letters/  and  whose  elevation 
had  been  owing  to  events  which  some  may  think  more  miracu- 
lous  than  the  cure  of  Pascal's  niece,  now  interposed  in  their  be- 
half, and  with  not  inferior  success. 

Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon  was  bom  in  the  year  1619,  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  where  her  father,  Henry,  Prince  of  Orleans, 
was  then  confined.  The  misfortunes  of  her  ramily,  and  especialiy 
the  execution  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  her  maternal  uncle, 
had  predisposed  in  early  youth,  to  serious  thought,  a  mind  distin- 
guished to  the  last  by  an  insatiable  craving  for  strong  emotions. 
To  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take*  the  veil  among  the  sister- 
hood of  Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques,  were  the  earliest 
of  the  projects  she  had  formed  to  baffle  the  foul  fiend  ennui.  A 
counter-project,  devised  by  her  mother,  was,  that  the  young  prin- 
cessshouldpreseutherself  at  a  court  ball.  Maternal  authority,  per- 
haps inclination,  on  the  one  side,  and  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
other,  balanced  and  distressed  the  spirit  of  the  high-born  maiden* 
She  betook  herself  for  guidance  to  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques.  A 
council  on  the  arduous  question  was  held  with  au  the  forms,  con- 
ventual and  theatrical,  which  the  statutes  of  the  order  and  the 
fancy  of  the  nuns  required  or  suggested.  As  presidents,  sat  two 
of  their  number,  one  impersonating  the  grace  of  Penitence,  the 
other  the  virtue  of  Discretion.  From  the  judgment-seat  saoccu- 
pied,  went  forth  the  sentence  that  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon 
should  attend  the  ball,  and  should  surrender  herself  Me  bonne  foi  * 
to  all  the  dress  and  ornaments  prepared  for  her ;  but  that  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  her  person  she  should  be  armed  with  the 
penitential  girdle,  commonly  called  a  cilice.  Above  the 
talisman  which  thus  encircled  that  young  and  lovely  form,  glowed 
the  bright  panoply  of  the  marchande  des  modes*  Beneath  it 
throbbed  a  heart  responsive  in  every  pulse  to  the  new  intoxica- 
tion. Penitence  and  Discretion  took  their  flight,  no  more  to  re- 
turn till  after  the  lapse  of  many  a  chequered  year,  the  cilice  was 
again  bound  over  a  heart,  then,  alas  I  aching  with  remorse,  and 
bowed  down  with  the  contrite  retrospect  of  many  a  crime  and 
many  a  folly.  At  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  she  was  initiated, 
with  her  brother,  afterwards  '  the  great  Cond^,'  into  the  Parisian 
mystery  of  throwing  over  the  cold  hard  lineaments  of  downright 
selfishness,  the  fine  woven  draperies  of  polite  literature,  of  senti- 
mentality, and  of  taste.  She  nad  scarcely  read  any  books ;  but 
she  could  discourse  eloquently  on  all.  Mistress  of  the  histrionic 
art,  all  words  fell  bewitchingly  from  a  voice  with  which  every 
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look,  and  gesture,  and  attitude,  combined  in  gracefiil  harmony. 
De  Retz  notices  the  exquisite  effect  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  gayety 
which  would  at  times  dispel  her  habitual,  but  not  inexpressive 
languor.  Sarazin  and  Voiture  were  proud  to  receive  their  laurels 
from  her  hand,  or  to  beg  them  at  her  feet.  Statesmen  and 
generals  sought,  or  seemed  to  seek,  her  counsels.  Even  her' 
mitred  correspondents  infused  into  their  pastoral  admonitions  a' 
delicacy  and  a  glow  of  language,  which  reveal  alike  her  skill  to^ 
fascinate,  and  their  desire  to  please. 

Vows  of  celibacy  no  longer  promised  an  escape  from  lassitude. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  D*  Or- 
leans, Due  de  Longueville,  who  had  already  numbered  forty- 
seven  years.  The  Duke  repaired  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
ferences at  M unster.  The  Duchess  remained  at  Paris,  the  idol 
of  the  court.  Unexplored,  at  least  by  us,  be  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  a  scandalous  age.  She  rejoined  him  in  time  to  shel- 
ter, if  not  entirely  to  save  her  reputation.  As  she  floated  down 
the  Meuse  in  a  royal  progress,  (for  such  it  really  was,)  the  sister 
of  Cond6  was  received  with  more  than  roval  honours.  Troops 
lined  the  banks ;  fortresses  poured  forth  their  garrisons  to  wel- 
come her  approach ;  the  keys  of  Namur,  then  held  by  Spain, 
were  laid  at  her  feet;  complimentary  harangues  hailed  her  arri- 
val at  Liege,  Maestricht,  and  Ruremonde ;  and  amidst  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  ten  thousand  voices,  the  trium- 
phant beauty  was  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  At 
Munster  she  exhibited  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  crowned  head. 
But  her  heart  was  depressed  by  ennui,  if  not  agitated  by  more 
guilty  emotions..  Tours  were  undertaken,  palaces  built,  wars  of 
etiquette  successfully  waged  with  rival  princesses ;  diplomatic  in- 
trigues twisted  and  untwisted ;  but  gloom  still  settled  in  the  spirits 
of  her  to  whose  diversion  all  other  minds  were  ministering.  She 
returned  to  Paris.  Conde  had  exalted  the  glories  of  her  house. 
Mazarin  got  up  an  Italian  opera,  for  her  amusement.  Benserade 
and  Voiture  referred  to  her  award  the  question  then  agitating  the 
whole  Parisian  world,  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  their  rival 
sonnets.  She  became  a  mother.  On  every  side  the  tedium  of 
existence  was  assailed  by  new  excitements  ;  but  melancholy  still 
brooded  over  her.  Relief  was  however  at  hand.  The  dissensions, 
the  wars,  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde^  filled  the  void  which  nothing 
else  could  fill.  Her  share  in  that  mad  revel  is  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  De  Retz,  La  Rochefoucalt,  De  Monspensier,  and  De 
Motteville.  Her  younger  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  but 
a  puppet  in  her  hands.  With  Cond^,  she  quarrelled  one  day, 
and  made  it  up  the  next.  De  Retz  was  alternately  her  ruler  and 
her  dupe.     Marsaillac  alone  acquired  a  pasting  influence  over  her. 
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mind.  He  flattered,  amused,  animated,  and  firoyerned  her,  to 
whose  government  alone  the  factious  and  the  frivolous  were  alike 
willing  to  bow.  With  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  appeared  on 
the  bScony,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  *  beautiful,'  says  De  Retz, 

<  with  her  dress  apparently,  but  not  really,  neglected,  while  at 
'  the  GrSve,  from  the  pavement  to  the  tiles,  was  a  countless 

<  multitude  of  men  shouting  with  transport,  and  women  shedding 
*  tears  of  tenderness/    Never  did  mob-idolatry  assume  a  more  be- 
witching aspect.     Hushed  into  affectionate  silence  were  the  harsh 
voices  of  the  many-headed  monster,  as  the  peerless  dame  gave 
birth  to  ^  Charles  ^aris,'  her  second  son.    Crowded  even  was  that 
sick-chamber  with  black-robed  councillors,  and  plumed  oflBcers, 
soliciting  her  commands  for  the  defence  of  the  blockaded  capital. 
Peace  came,  and  she  meet  almost  on  equal  terms  the  haughty 
widow  and  mother  of  the  kings  of  France.     For  her  brother  and 
her  husband,  she  demanded  and  obtained  the  government  of 
provinces ;  for  herself,  a  state  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the 
presence  of  the  queen-mother  to  grace  her  triumph ;  for  Mar- 
saillac  the  entree  at  the  Louvre  in  his  carriage ;  for  his  wife  a 
tabouret.      There  are  limits  to  human  endurance.     Against  the 
entree  and  the  tabouret  the  whole  nobility  of  France  awoke  in 
generous  resentment.    Astrsea  once  more  took  her  flight.  Cond^ 
Conti,  and  poor  De  Longueville  himself,  were  conducted  to  Vin- 
cennes ;  our  heroine  fled  to  Normandy.     Besie&;ed  in  the  castle 
of  Dieppe,  she  escaped  on  foot,  and,  after  a  march  of  some  leagues 
along  tne  coast,  reached  a  fishing-boat,  which  lay  at  anchor 
there,  awaiting  her  arrivaL    A  storm  was  racing ;  but,  in  defiance 
of  all  remonstrances,  she  resolved  to  embai^.     In  an  instant  she 
was  struggling  for  life  in  the  water.      Rescued  with  di£BcuIty, 
but  notmng  daunted,  she  mounted  behind  a  horseman,  and  for 
fifteen  days  evaded  the  pursuit  of  her  enemies,  in  mean  and  deso- 
late hiding-places.     At  length,  reaching  Havre,  an  English  ves- 
sel conveyed  her  to  Rotterdam.     From  that  disastrous  eclipse, 
she  emerged  with  undiminished  splendour.   From  Stenay,  Tu- 
renne  advanced  to  meet  her  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.     She 
became  a  party  with  him  to  the  convention  by  which  the  King  of 
Spain  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  war  with  France  till  the 
liberation  of  the  three  captive  princes ;  and  sixty-thousand  crowns 
were  promised  for  the  support  of  the  table  and  equipages  of 
Turenne  and  the  Prinoesse  de  Longueville.     That  more  tender 
bonds  than  those  of  war  and  treason  did  not  unite  them,  is  ascribed 
by  her  biographers  to  her  preference  for  one  La  Moussaye,  the 
commandant  of  Stenay.     There  she  braved  the  denunciations  of 
her  sovereign,  opposing  one  manifesto  to  another,  and  adding  to 
her  other  glories  the  praise  of  diplomatic  eloquence*     Again  the 
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centre  of  all  intrigue,  the  delirium,  whether  ambitious  or  volup* 
tuous,  of  her  heart,  yielded  for  a  while  (and  where  beats  the 
heart  which  is  not  enigmatical  ?)  to  remembrances,  at  once  bit- 
ter and  soothing,  of  the  Carmelites  of  St  Jaques,  with  whom,  in 
days  of  youth  and  innocency,  she  had  joined  in  far  different  aspi- 
rations. But  in  the  phantasmagoria  at  Paris,  the  scenes  are 
again  shifted.  The  Parliaments  remonstrate,  the  Princes  are 
enlarged,  the  Cardinal  exiled,  and  a  royal  declaration  attests  the 
innocence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Longueville,  '  Vous  n'etes  plus 
^  criminelle  si  ce  n'est  de  lese  amours,'  was  the  greeting  on  this 
occasion  of  her  favourite  Sarazin.  She  rewarded  the  poet  with 
an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  government ;  for  the  Duchess  had  now 
undertaken  a  negotiation  for  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
Her  second  triumph,  however,  was  still  incomplete.  She  re- 
turned in  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  to  Paris,  and  once  more 
met  on  equal  terms  the  majesty  of  France. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  at  this  day 
one  human  being  who  has  found  leisure  and  inclination  to  study, 
with  exact  attention,  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  *  Fronde.'  But 
that  they  disturbed  the  peace,  and  postponed  the  rising  greatness 
of  a  mighty  nation,  they  would  have  as  little  to  commend  them  to 
serious  regard,  as  the  cabals  one  may  suppose  to  distract  the  fair 
coimcil  presiding  over  the  internal  economy  of  Almacks.    To  as- 
sert, during  the  weakness  of  a  long  minority,  some  popular  rights 
not  otherwise  to  be  maintained,  and  to  restore  the  greater  nobi- 
lity to  the  powers  of  which  Richelieu  had  dispossessed  them,  were 
indeed  motives  which  gave  some  show  of  dignity  to  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Frondeurs;  but  meaner  passions,  more  frivolous 
questions,  interests  more  nakedly  selfish,  or  in  themselves  more  con- 
temptible, never  before  or  since  roused  a  people  to  war,  or  formed 
a  pretext  for  rebellion.    Cardinals,  Judges,  Monarchs,  Princesses, 
Courtiers,  and  Generals,  whirl  before  the  eye  in  that  giddy  maze — 
intriguing,  lying,  jesting,  imprisoning,  and  killing,  as  though 
Bacchus,  Momus,  and  Molocn,  had  for  a  while  usurped  a  joint 
and  absolute  dominion  over  the  distracted  land.  Among  the  figu- 
rantes in  this  dance  of  death,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville.     In  the  third  and  last  of  those  preposte- 
rous wars,  the  royal  authority  triumphed,  and  her  star  declined ; 
but  it  now  set  to  rise  again  in  a  new  and  far  purer  radiance.   Like 
the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  she  had  applied  her  heart  to  see  if 
there  was  any  good  thing  under  the  sun  ;  and,  like  him,  she  re- 
turned with  a  spirit  oppressed  by  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  pro- 
claiming that  all  is  vanity.     ^  I  have  no  wish  so  ardent'  (such  is 
her  confession  to  the  Prioress  of  the  Carmelites)  '  as  to  see  this 
*  war  at  an  end,  that,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  may  dwell  with 
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^  you,  and  apart  from  all  the  world  besides.  Till  peace  is  con- 
^  eluded,  I  may  not  do  so.  My  life  seems  to  have  been  given  me 
*  but  to  prove  how  bitter  and  how  oppressive  are  the  sorrows  of 

<  this  mortal  existence.     My  attachments  to  it  are  broken,  or 

<  rather  crushed.  Write  to  me  often,  and  confirm  the  loathing  I 
'  feel  for  this  sublunary  state.' 

It  was  a  weary  way  which  the  returning  penitent  had  to  re- 
trace.   Now  rising  towards  the  heaven  to  which  she  aspired,  her 
fainting  spirit  would  again  sink  down  to  the  earth  she  had  too 
much  loved.  Long  and  arduous  was  the  struggle — tardy,  and  to 
the  last  precarious,  the  conquest.  But  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
Gainsay  it  who  will,  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  not  unfrequentf 
though  the  hidden  scene  of  revolutions,  as  real  as  that  which, 
from  the  seed  corrupting  in  the  soil  beneath  us,  draws  forth  the 
petals,  diffusing  on  every  side  their  fragrance,  and  reflecting  in 
every  varied  hue  the  Ught  of  heaven.     He  who,  with  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  the  satiety  of  all  the  pleasures  which  earth  has 
to  offer,  seeks  refuge  in  that  sanctuary  which  in  the  heat  and . 
confidence  of  youth  he  had  despised,  may  well  expect  that  hu- 
man judges  will  note  the  change  with  incredulity  or  derision : 
nor,  perhaps,  has  he  much  right  to  complain.     There  ever  must 
be  some  ground  for  others  to  doubt  whether  the  seeming  love  of 
long-neglected  virtues  be  more  than  a  real  distaste  for  long-prac- 
tised vices.     That  the  rome  should  pass  into  the  ennuyie^  and 
the  ennuyee  into  the  devotSe^  may  appear  as  natural  as  that  the 
worm  should  become  a  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  a  butterfly. 
To  the  wits  be  their  jests,  and  to  the  mockers  their  gibes.     To 
those  who  can  feel  for  some  of  the  deepest  agonies  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  such  jests  will  be  at  least  less  welcome  than  the 
belief  that,  when  innocence  is  gone,  all  is  not  lost ;  and  the  con- 
viction, that  over  the  soul  blighted  and  depraved  by  criminal 
indulgence,  may  still  be  effectu^ly  brooding^  an  influence  more 
gentle  than  a  mother's  love,  and  mightier  than  all  the  confede- 
rate powers  of  darkness  and  of  guilt.    Few  readers  of  the  later 
correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  will  doubt  that 
the  change  in  her  character  was  the  result  of  such  a  renovating 
energy.     At  the  ae^e  of  thirty-four  she  finally  retired  from  the 
cabals  in  which  she  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Cond6  had 
now  taken  up  arms  against  her  native  country,  and  Turenne 
commanded  her  armies.  The  Duchess  mourned  alike  the  success 
and  the  reverses  of  her  brother.   De  Longueville,  a  kind-hearted 
man,  hailed  with  unabated  tenderness  her  return  to  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  peace.     She  watched  with  true  congenial  care  over 
his  declining  years,  and  even  extended  her  kindness  to  one  of  • 
his  illegitimate  daughters.  ^ 
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Touched  by  her  altered  conduct,  the  King  and"  the  Queen'a 
mother  admitted  her  not  merely  to  their  favour,  but  to  a  high 
place  in  their  regard ;  nor  are  there  many  incidents  in  the  life  of 
JLouis  so  amiable,  as  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his  demeanour 
to  this  once  dangerous  but  now  self-humbled  enemy.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  expended  immense  sums  in  the  attempt 
to  repair,  in  some  degree,  the  calamities  which  the  war  of  the 
Princes  had  inflicted  on  the  peasantry;  In  a  single  year  she  re- 
stored to  freedom,  at  her  own  expense,  nine  hundred  persons 
imprisoned  for  debt ;  and  had  a  list  of  no  less  than  four  thousand 
prisoners  subsisting  altogether  on  her  bounty.  The  austere  pen- 
ances, which  at  least  attested  her  sincerity,  were  combined  on  all 
becoming  occasions  with  the  princely  magnificence  due  to  her 
exalted  station.  .Her  eldest  son,  the  Comte  Du  Dunois,  a  feeble- 
minded youth,  turned  Jesuit,  took  orders,  escaped  to  Rome,  and 
was  placed  under  permanent  restraint.  The  Comte  St  Paul,  her 
only  other  child,  was  a  wild  profligate.  He  enjoyed  ecclesiastical 
benefices  of  the  annual  value  of  50,000  crowns,  which  she  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  unconditionally  to  the  disposal  of  the  King. 
Louis  revered  and  applauded  such  unwonted  disinterestedness, 
and  exerted  all  the  magic  of  his  flattery  to  win  her  back  again  to 
the  court  and  to  the  world.  But  she  had  learned  a  salutary  les- 
son of  self-distrust.  In  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  she  built  a 
modest  residence,  where  she  found  repose,  if  not  serenity ;  and 
soothed  with  humble  hopes  a  spirit  too  deeply  contrite  to  be 
visited  by  more  buoyant  feelings.  Her  own  hand  has  traced  the 
history  of  her  declining  years  ;  nor  have  the  most^pathetic  preach- 
ers of  that  age  of  pulpit  eloquence,  bequeathed  to  us  a  more  im- 
pressive admonition.  Whoever  would  learn  what  are  the  woes 
of  ministering,  by  reckless  self-indulgence,  to  the  morbid  cravings 
of  the  heart  for  excitement ;  or  how  revolting  is  the  late  return 
to  more  tranquil  pursuits ;  or  how  gloomy  is  the  shadow  which 
criminal  passions,  even  when  exorcised,  yet  will  cast  over  the  soul 
they  have  long  possessed ;  or  how,  through  that  gloom,  a  light  pure 
as  its  divine  original,  may  dawn  over  the  benighted  mind  with 
still  expanding  warmth  and  brightness — should  study  the  Letters 
and  the  Confessions  of  Anne  Genevieve,  Duchesse  de  Longueville. 

To  explain  what  was  the  task  she  undertook,  we  must  return 
a  little  in  our  former  steps. 

Such,  and  so  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  world  was  the 
diplomatist  who  at  length  appeared  for  the  rescue  of  the  ladies  of 
Port-Royal.  No  less  skilful  hand  could  have  unraveled  the  folds 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  wrapped  by  intrigue  and  bigotry. 

The  original  anti- Jansenist  test  had  been  promulgated  by  a 
synod  of  the  clergy  of  France,  adopted  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
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enforced  by  Louis.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  nuns  against 
bein^  required  to  attest  by  their  signatures  a  ma^tter  of  fact  of 
whicn  they  had,  and  could  have  no  knowledge,  the  Kins^  had  an- 
swered only  by  reiterating  the  demand  for  a  <  pure  and  simple' 
subscription.  'His  Majesty,'  observed  the  Princess  de  Gue« 
mene,  ^  is  supreme.  He  can  make  princes  of  the  blood,  bishops, 
<  and  archbisnops.  Why  not  martyrs  also  ? '  It  was  a  branch 
of  the  royal  preroeative  which  he  was  nothing  loath  to  exercise. 
De  Retz  abdicated  the  see  of  Paris,  and  was  succeeded  by  De 
Marca,  the  author  of  the  Formulary.  Availing  themselves  of  so 
happy  an  occasion,  the  Jesuits  at  Clermont  drew  up  a  thesis,  in 
which  was  propounded,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  faithful,  the 
naked  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  not  only  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact.  Amauld  and  his  friends 
protested.  Their  protest  was  refuted  by  the  hand  and  the  torch 
of  one  of  the  great  polemics  of  that  age — ^the  public  execu- 
tioner. De  Marca  did  not  live  long;  and  his  oeath  brought 
with  it  a  truce  in  this  holy  war.  His  successor  in  the  see  of  Paris, 
M.  de  Perifixe,  resumed  it,  but  with  greater  subtlety.  He 
taught  that  it  was  enough  if  a  matter  of  fact,  asserted  by 
the  Pope,  were  believed  not  durije  Jbi  divine^  but  d^une  Jin  Aw- 
maine.  Whether,  in  the  Virgilian  elysium,  the  recompense 
awarded  to  the  inventors  of  useful  arts  awaits  the  authors  of 
useful  distinctions,  has  not  been  revealed  to  us ;  but  if  so,  De 
Perifixe  may  there  have  found  his  recompense.  On  earth  it 
was  his  hard  fate  to  be  refuted  by  Nicole,  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  Parisians,  and  to  be  opposed  by  the  ladies  of  Port- Royal. 
They  had  no  faith,  divine  or  human,  and  they  would  profess 
none,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  large  folio  written  in  a  languf^e  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  *  Pure  as  angels,'  saia  the 
incensed  Archbishop  ;  '  they  are  proud  as  devils! '  How  he  pun« 
ished  their  pride  has  already  been  recorded. 

When  a  great  dignitary  has  lost  his  temper,  there  is  nothing  which 
he  should  more  studiously  avoid  than  tne  being  hooked  into  the 
sort  of  contemporary  record  which  the  French  call  a  procis  verbal. 
In  the  midst  of  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  De  Perifixe  had  stormed 
and  scolded  more  in  the  style  of  a  poissarde  than  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris ;  and  when  the  chronicle  of  all  his  sayings  and 
doings  on  the  occasion  stole  into  light,  with  all  the  forms  of 
notarial  certificates,  he  found  himself,  to  his  unutterable  dismay, 
the  hero  of  as  broad  a  farce  as  had  ever  delighted  that  laughter- 
loving  city.  It  was  the  single  joke  of  which  the  nuns  had  ever 
been  either  the  ^willing  or  the  unintentional  authors ;  and  they 
soon  found  to  their  cost  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  have  di- 
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rected  the  current  of  ridicule  against  an  archi-episcopal,  and, 
through  him,  against  a  royal  censor. 

The  invincible  opposition  of  the  Port-Royalists  to  the  test, 
bad  awakened  a  more  extended  resistance.  Men  had  begun  to 
deny  the  right  of  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  King  him- 
self, to  impose  such  subscriptions.  To  retreat  was,  however,  no 
longer  possible.  Louis,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits, 
desired  the  Pope  himself  first  to  draw  up  a  Formula,  which  should 
declare  his  own  infallible  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact ;  and  then 
to  require  the  universal  acceptance  of  it.  Alexander  the  Seventh 
exultingly  complied.  Subscription  to  De  Marca's  test  was  now 
exacted  by  papal  authority,  with  the  addition  that  the  subscri- 
bers should  call  on  the  Deity  himself  to  attest  their  sincerity.  To 
this  demand  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  France  submitted; 
but  still  the  resistance  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  was  unsubdued. 
Four  years  of  persecution — of  mean,  unmanly,  worrying  persecu- 
tion— followed.  The  history  of  it  fills  many  volumes  of  the 
Conventual  Annals,  exciting  in  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them, 
feelings  of  amazement  and  disgust,  of  respect  and  pity,  strong 
enoue;h  to  carry  him  through  what  it  must  be  confessed  is  but  a 
wearisome  task.  From  the  poor  remnant  of  earthly  comforts 
which  these  aged  women  had  retained,  the  mean-spirited  king, 
his  bigoted  confessors,  and  his  absurd  archbishop,  daily  stole 
whatever  could  be  so  pilfered.  From  their  means  of  preparing 
for  the  world  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  every  de- 
duction was  made  which  sacerdotal  tyranny  could  enforce.  But 
no  tyranny  could  induce  them  to  call  on  the  God  of  Truth  to 
attest  a  he.  One  after  another  went  down,  with  no  priestly 
absolution,  to  graves  which  no  priest  would  bless ;  strong,  even 
amidst  the  weakness  and  the  mortal  agonies  of  nature,  in  the  assu- 
rance, that  the  path  to  heaven  could  not  be  found  in  disobedience 
to  the  immutable  laws  which  Heaven  itself  had  established. 

Among  the  bishops  of  France,  four  had  been  faithful  enough  to 
insist  on  the  droit  and  the  fait.  In  publishing  the  papal  bull, 
they  attached  to  it  an  express  statement  of  their  dissent  from  this 
new  pretension  of  Rome.  Of  these  prelates,  one  was  a  brother 
of  the  great  Amauld,  and  bore  the  same  name.  Alexander  the 
Seventh  was  now  on  his  death-bed ;  he  had  even  received  extreme 
unction.  But  at  that  awful  hour  he  retained  enough  of  human  or 
of  papal  feeling  to  launch  against  the  four  prelates  a  brief,  full  of 
menaces,  which  it  devolved  on  his  successor,  Rospigliosi,  to 
execute.  But  Clement  the  Ninth  was  a  man  of  a  far  greater  and 
more  Christian  spirit.  He  had  mourned  over  the  distractions  of 
the  Church,  and  had  made  it  his  appropriate  glory  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  crowns  of  Spaip  and  Portugal.  To  him 
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tlie  Ducliesse  De  Longueville  addressed  herself  on  behalf  of 
Port-Royal,  in  a  letter  of  the  most  insinuating  and  impressive 
eloquence*  His  nuncio  at  Paris  was  made  to  feel  all  the  powers 
of  that  fascinating  influence  which  she  still  knew  how  to  employ. 
At  her  hotel,  and  in  her  presence,  a  secret  committee  met  daily 
for  the  management  of  this  affair.  It  was  composed  of  three 
bishops,  aided  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  Cond^  himself  was  indu- 
ced by  his  sister  to  lend  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  her  pro- 
jects. Even  Le  Tellier  was  circumvented  by  the  toils  spread  for 
him  by  this  great  mistress  of  intrigue.  For  nearly  eighteen 
months  she  laboured  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the  pride 
of  Rome  and  of  Louis,  and  the  ill-will  of  the  Father  Annat,  his 
confessor,  opposed  to  her.  All  difficulties  at  length  yielded  to 
her  perseverance  and  her  diplomatic  skill.  The  four  bishops 
were  content  to  denounce  the  *  five  propositions'  as  heretical,  and 
to  promise  '  a  submission  of  respect  and  discipline '  as  to  the  fact^ 
declaring  that  '  they  would  not  contest  the  papal  decision,  but 
*  would  maintain  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject.'  One  of 
them  insisted  on  adding  an  express  statement  of  the  fallibility  of 
the  Church  respecting  such  matters  of  fact  as  the  contents  of  a 
book.  Clement  the  rlinth  was,  however,  satisfied.  Peace  was 
restored  to  the  Galilean  Church.  Medals  were  struck,  speeches 
made,  and  solemn  audiences  accorded  by  Louis  to  Arnauld  and  his 
associates.  De  Saci  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 
Port-Royal  was  once  more  permitted  to  recruit  her  monastery, 
to  open  her  schools,  and  to  give  shelter  to  her  dispersed  reclu- 
ses. Among  the  events  which  signalized  the  pacification  of  Cle- 
ment the  Ninth,  one  demands  especial  notice.  Malebranche  had 
signed  the  Formulary.  He  now  frankly  avowed  that  he  had  con- 
demned Jansenius  without  reading  his  book,  and  implored  the  par- 
don of  God  and  of  man  for  his  guilty  compliance.  It  may  per- 
haps be  consolatory  to  some,  in  our  own  times,  to  be  informed, 
that  in  censuring  as  heretical  the  book  of  a  professor  of  divinity, 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  title-page,  they  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  of  so  great  a  man — a  comfort,  however,  to 
which  they  will  not  be  entitled,  unless  they  imitate  also  the  ex- 
ample of  his  repentance. 

Ten  years  elapsed  from  this  pacification  before  the  close  of  the 
extraordinary  career  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville ;  and  they  were 
years  distinffuished  in  thechronicle  of  Port-Royal  bylittleelse  than 
the  peacefullives  and  the  tranquil  deaths  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley.  In  their  annals  are  to  be  found  more  than  a  century 
of  names,  to  which  their  admirers  have  promised  not  only  an  eter- 
nal reward,  but  such  immortality  as  the  world  has  to  bestow. 
Overburdened  as  we  are  by  the  ever  increasing  debt  of  admira.- 
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tion  to  the  illustrious  dead,  these  promises  will  hardly  be  fulfilled, 
at  least  by  our  busy  age :  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  one  who  has 
carefully  travelled  through  the  whole  of  these  biographies,  to  se- 
lect from  among  the  female  candidates  for  posthumous  renown, 
those  to  whom  such  homage  is  especially  due.  Their  portraitures 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  To  each,  in  her  turn,  is 
awarded  the  praise  of  passive  virtue,  of  fervent  piety,  and  of 
austerities  from  which  nature  shrinks.  If  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
will  occasionally  provoke  a  passing  smile,  or  if  a  sigh  must  now 
and  then  be  given  to  the  melancholy  superstitions  of  which  they 
were  the  blameless  victims,  it  is  at  least  impossible  to  contemplate, 
irreverently  or  unmoved,  the  image  of  purity  and  peace,  of  mu- 
tual kindness  and  cheerful  acquiesence  in  the  Divine  will,  which 
discloses  itself  at  each  successive  aspect  of  that  holy  sisterhood. 
The  sternest  Protestant  cannot  rouse  himself  at  once  from  the 
influence  of  this  course  of  reading^ ;  nor  resume  without  an  effort 
his  conviction,  that  it  is  amidst  the  charities  of  domestic  life  that 
female  virtue  finds  the  highest  exercise,  and  female  piety  the 
most  sublime  elevation.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  exuberant  as  is 
the  charter  of  his  faith  in  models  of  every  human  virtue,  and  in 
precepts  of  wisdom  under  every  varied  form,  it  contains  not  so 
much  as  a  single  example,  or  a  solitary  admonition,  from  which 
the  Confessors  of  Port- Royal  could  have  shown  that  a  retreat  to 
such  cloisters  was  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
He  knows  also,  that  thus  to  counteract  the  eternal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  manifest  designs  of  providence,  must  be  folly,  however 
specious  the  pretext  or  solemn  the  guise  which  such  folly  may 
assume.  He  is  assured  that  filial  affection,  cheerfully,  temper- 
ately, bountifully,  and  thankfully  using  the  gifts  of  heaven,  is 
the  best  tribute  which  man  can  render  to  Him  who  claims  for  him- 
self the  name  and  the  character  of  a  Father.  But  with  all  this 
knowledge,  the  disciple  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin  will  yet  close 
the  vies  edificates  and  the  necrologies  of  these  holy  women, 
not  without  a  reluctance  to  doubt,  and  a  wish  to  believe,  that 
they  really  occupied  the  high  and  awful  station  to  which  they 
aspired ;  and  stood  apart  from  the  world,  its  pollutions,  and  its 
cares,  to  offer  with  purer  hearts  than  others,  and  with  more  ac- 
ceptable intercessions,  the  sacrifice  of  an  uninterrupted  worship, 
replete  with  blessings  to  themselves  and  to  mankind.  Peace  then 
to  their  errors,  and  unquoted  be  any  of  the  innumerable  extra- 
vagances which  abound  in  the  records  of  their  lives.  To  the  Re- 
cluses who  shared,  without  ever  breaking  their  solitude,  we  rather 
turn  for  illustrations  of  the  spirit  which  animated  and  charac- 
terized the  valley  of  Port- Royal. 
•    On  the  pacification  of  Clement  IX.,  Louis  Sabastian  le  Nain 
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de  Tillemont,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Nicole  and 
Lancelot,  jeturned  in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  to  a  hermitage 
which  he  had  erected  near  the  court-yard  of  the  abbey.  Such  had 
been  bis  attainments  as  a  boy,  that  the  pupil  had  soon  exhausted 
the  resources  of  those  profound  teachers,  and  in  his  twentieth  year 
bad  commenced  those  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  if  not  at  the  head,  of  all 
who  have  laboured  in  that  fertile  though  rugged  field.  To  the 
culture  of  it,  his  life  was  unceasingly  devoted.  Though  under 
the  direction  of  De  Saci  he  had  obtained  admission  to  holy 
orders,  he  refused  all  the  rich  preferments  pressed  on  him  by  the 
,  admirers  of  his  genius.  Year  after  year  passed  over  him,  un- 
marked by  any  event  which  even  the  pen  of  his  affectionate  bio- 
grapher, jPontaine,  could  record.  ^  He  lived,'  says  that  amiable 
writer,  <  alone,  and  with  no  witness  but  God  himself,  who  was 
^  ever  present  with  him,  and  who  was  all  in  all  to  him.'  It  was 
only  in  a  habitual  and  placid  communion  with  that  one  associate, 
that  he  sought  relief  from  his  gigantic  toils ;  and  with  a  spirit 
recruited  by  that  communion,  he  returned  to  the  society  of  the 
Emperors,  the  Popes,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Saints,  who  were  to 
him  as  companions  and  as  friends.  To  a  man  long  conversant 
with  the  anxieties  of  a  secular  calling,  the  soft  lights  and  the 
harmonious  repose  of  such  a  picture  may  perhaps  Exhibit  a  de- 
lusive aspect ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  a  delusion  to  believe,  that  for 
such  colloquy  with  the  minds  which  vet  live  in  books,  and  with 
that  Mind  which  is  the  source  of  all  Ufe,  would  be  well  exchan- 
ged whatever  ambition,  society,  fame,  or  fortune,  have  to  confer 
on  their  most  favoured  votaries. 

So  at  least  judged  one,  whom  fame  and  fortune  wooed  with 
their  most  alluring  smiles.  Racine  had  been  trained  at  Port- 
Royal,  in  the  same  schools  and  by  the  same  masters  as  Tille- 
mont.  For  the  great  dramatist,  no  sympathy  could  of  course  be 
expressed  by  the  austere  dwellers  in  the  desert ;  and  perhaps  the 
friendship  of  Boileau  may  have  consoled  him  for  the  alienation 
of  his  old  teacher  Nicole.  But  when,  in  his  visionnaireSf  that 
devout  and  learned  man  denounced  the  writers  of  stage-plays  as 
the  Empoisonnewrs  publics  des  dmes,  Racine  keenly  felt  and 
resented  the  reproach.  Like  most  controversialists,  he  lived  to 
repent  the  asperity  of  his  language :  but  his  repen'tance  yielded 
fruits,  the  like  of  which  have  rarely  been  gathered  from  that  bit- 
ter stem.  The  author  otAndromaque  not  onlv  sought  the  pardon, 
aind  regained  the  friendship  of  Amauld  and  Nicole,  but  actually 
renounced  the  drama,  exhorted  his  son  to  abandon  poetry,  and 
became  the  advocate  and  the  historian  of  Port- Royal,  and  secured 
for  his  bones  a  resting-place  in  that  consecrated  soil.     Happily 
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for  the  world,  a  method  was  afterwards  discovered  of  reconciling^ 
the  exercise  of  Racine's  genius  with  the  severe  principles  which 
Nicole  had  instilled  into  him  when  a  boy,  and  had  revived  with 
such  decisive  eifect  in  his  riper  days.  Esther  and  Athalie  were 
allowed,  even  at  Port-Royal,  to  be  works  not  unseemly  for  a 
man  whose  single  talent  was  that  of  writing  verses,  and  who,  if 
he  could  do  nothing  better,  was  at  least  acknowledged  to  do 
that  well.  But  alas  for  human  consistency  I  He  who  traced 
those  majestic  scenes  where  reliance  on  the  Divine  arm  triumphs 
over  all  human  regards  and  terrors,  was  doomed  himself  to  pine 
away  and  to  die  of  a  hard  saying  of  the  hard  master  it  was 
his  ill  fate  to  serve.  His  guilt  was  to  have  drawn  up  a  Memoir 
on  the  means  of  relieving  the  starving  poor  at  Paris.  His  pun- 
ishment, the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  great  Louis,  *  Because 
^  he  is  an  all-accomplished  versifier,  does  he  presume  that  he 

*  knows  every  thing  ?     Because  he  is  a  great  poet,  does  he  mean 

*  to  become  a  minister  ? '  Well  might  the  sensitive  spirit  which 
such  a  feather  could  crush,  wish  witli  Wolsey  that  he  nad  served 
his  God  as  faithfully  as  his  King,  and  repine  amidst  the  pagean- 
tries of  Versailles  for  the  devout  composure  of  Port-Royal ! 

And  many  were  the  eminent  men  who  sought  and  enjoyed  that 
repose.  There  dwelt  the  Prince  de  Conti,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Fronde,  and  still  more  memorable  for  his  penitence  and  res- 
titutions ;  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  his  young  children  were 
so  impressed  by  his  absolute  devotedness  to  the  Divine  will,  as 
to  conceal  from  him  the  story  of  Abraham,  lest  the  example  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  should  be  imitated  at  their  own  expense. 
There,  too,  resided  the  Due  de  Laincourt,  on -whom  fortune 
had  exhausted  all  her  bounties,  and  who,  under  the  loss  of  them 
all,  rose  to  the  utmost  heroism  of  a  meek,  unrepining,  and  cheer- 
ful resignation.  Pontchateau,  a  noble,  a  courtier,  an  ambassador, 
and  at  length  the  apostolical  prothonotary  at  Rome,  brought  all 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life  to  an  end,  by  becoming,  under 
the  name  of  Le  Mercier,  a  common  labourer  in  the  gardens,  and 
a  devout  worshipper  in  the  church  of  Port-Royal.  But  this 
chronicle  of  worthies,  spreading  out  into  interminable  length,  must 
give  place  to  a  very  brief  account  of  the  events  which  reduced  to  a 
desert  the  solitudes  which  they  had  cultivated  and  adorned. 

Amidst  the  contentions  of  the  Galilean  Church,  full  proof  had 
been  given  of  the  keen  edge  of  those  weapons  which  might  be 
borrowed  from  the  papal  arsenals.  It  readily  occurred  to  the 
sufferers,  that  the  resource  which  the  Jesuits  had  so  successfully  em- 
ployed, might  be  turned  against  themselves.  Pascal  had  startled 
the  civilized  world  with  the  exposure  of  Molinist  errors,  hostile  not 
merely  to  the  Catholic  creed,  but  to  those  pripciples  of  virtue 
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which  kte  tht  Very  cetneiit  of  human  society*.  They  had  Im^ 
pitted  to  Jandenius  fiv'e  heresies  on  the  obscure  subjects  of  divine 
grace  and  human  freisdoin ;  but  who  could  number  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  Escobar  and  his  associates  had  spumed  the 
authority  of  the  decalogue  itself?  The  assiduity  of  the  bishops 
of  Arras  and  St  Pons  collected  sixty-five  of  these  scandalous 
dojrmas,  and  these  they  transmitted  to  Rome  in  a  memorial  of 
which  Nicole  was  believed  to  be  the  writer,  and  known  to  be  the 
translator.  Righteous,  unqualified,  and  decisive  was  the  papal 
condemnation  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  Port-Royal  was  this  triumph  of  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments.  The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  had  lately  died,  and 
with  her  had  disappeared  the  motive  which  had  induced  Louis 
to  show  some  forbearance  to  the  objects  of  her  aflectionate  soli^ 
citude.  Harlai  now  governed  the  see  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man 
of  disreputable  character,  and  the  mere  instrument  of  the  king. 
Louis  was  in  bondage  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she  to  the 
Jesuits.  Their  vengeance  scarcely  sought  a  pretext,  and  soon 
found  its  gratification. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  archi-episcopal  authority,  Harlai  banished 
De  Saci,  TlUemont,  and  Pontchateau,  from  the  valley  of  Port- 
Royal.  Nicole  and  ArnaUld  sought  shelter  in  the  Netherlands 
from  his  menaces.  The  postulantes  and  scholars  were  once  more 
expelled,  and  the  admission  of  novices  was  again  forbidden. 

At  this  epoch,  another  lady  of  the  house  of  Arnauld — a  cousin 
and  namesake  of  the  M^re  Angelique — was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  abbess.  Her  genius,  her  virtue,  and  her  learning, 
are  the  subject  of  eulogies  too  indistinct  to  be  impressive,  and  too 
hyperbolical  to  win  implicit  credence.  Yet,  if  she  was  the  writer 
of  the  memoir  in  defence  of  her  monastery  which  bears  her  name^ 
there  was  no  apparent  obstacle,  but  her  sex  and  her  profession,  to 
her  successful  rivalry  of  th^  greatest  masters  of  juridical  elo^ 
quencein  France.  Ineffectual,  however,  would  have  been  all  the 
rhetoric  which  ever  adorned  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  avert  the 
threatened  doom  of  the  stronghold  of  Jansenism.  As  he  ap^ 
proached  the  tomb,  Harlai*s  resentment  became  more  deep  and 
Settled.  He  left  it  a  fatal  inheritance  to  his  successor,  the  Car- 
4linal  de  Noailles.  A  weak  and  obstinate,  but  not  an  unfeeling 
man,  De  Noailles  owed  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Paris  to  his 
fixed  hostility  to  Port-Royal,  and  his  known  willingness  to  hazard 
the  odium  of  subverting  that  ancient  seat  of  piety  and  learning. 
The  apology  soon  presented  itself. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dispute  about  *  Le  Droit 
et  le  Fait  de  Jiansenius '  had  apparently  reached  its  close.  R^ 
volving  this  passage  of  bygone  history,  a  priest  had  improved  or 
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Hmused  his  Insure,  by  dmwin^  up/  for  tlie  deeisioit  of  th«  Son 
bonne,  ^a  case  of  eonsoience/  \^icn,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  hwti 
problem  (0t  the  most  expert  casnist.  Of  two  infallible  PopeS) 
one  had  with  his  dying  breath  affirmed,  as  a  momentous  truths 
a  proposition,  which  ^e  other  had  abandoned,  if  not  retracted^ 
"What  was  it  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  believe  on  the  subject  ? 
Forty  doctors  answered,  that  it  was  enough  to  maintedn  a  re*- 
spectful  silence  as  to  the  ^  foit  de  Jansenius.'  Archiepiscopal 
mandaments,  treatises  of  the  learned,  royal  orders  in  council,  and 
parliamentary  arrets,  flew  thick  and  fast  through  the  troubled 
air,  and  obiscured  the  daylight  of  common  sense.  Again  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  invoked  the  authority  of  her  spiritual  father. 
In  oracular  darkness  went  forth  from  the  Vatican,  the  sentence, 
that  ^  respectful  silence  is  not  a  sufficient  deference  for  apostoU- 
*  cal  constitutions/  This  is  what  is  called,  in  ecclesiastical  story^ 
the  bull  *  Vineam  Domini  Sabaoth,*  Und(r  shelter  of  an  ab- 
stract theorem  which  no  Catholic  could  deny,  it  ingeniously  con^- 
cealed  the  conflict  of  opinion  of  two  infallil  le  Pontiffs.  Sub- 
scription of  their  unqualified  assent  to  the  b  ill  *  Vineam '  wis 
demanded  from  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal,  and  from  them  alone. 
They  cheerfully  subscribed;  but  with  the  addition,  that  their 
signature  was  not  to  be  understood  as  derogatiig  from  what  had 
been  determined  on  the  pacification  of  Clement  IX.  This  was 
their  final  and  their  fatal  act  of  contumacy.  Decree  after  decree 
was  fulminated  by  De  Noailles.  He  forbade  the  admission  of  any 
new  members  of  their  house.  He  prohibited  the  election  of  an 
abbess.  He  despoiled  them  of  a  lai^  part  of  their  estates. 
He  interdicted  to  them  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  He 
obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  suppression  of  their  monastery  ; 
and,  in  October  1709,  he  carrifed  it  into  effect  by  an  armed  force, 
under  the  Marquis  D'Argenson. 

There  is  in  Westminster  Hall  a  tradition  that  an  eminent  ad- 
vocate of  our  own  times,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Peers  duriujg 
sixteen  successive  days  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  (such  m 
the  calculation)  he  employed  all  the  words  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, one  with  another,  just  thirty-five  times  over.  Neither 
boasting  the  copiousness,  nor  presuming  on  the  patience  wfaieii 
were  at  the  command  of  tfiat  great  lawyer,  we  have  compressed 
into  a  few  sentences  the  history  of  a  contest^  which,  if  not  so 
abridged,  would  have  swollen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  that  un- 
paralleled oration.  But  to  those  who  have  leisure  for  such 
studies,  and  who  delight  in  a  well4bught  forensic  field,  we  em. 
promise  that  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree  fW>m  a  perusal  of 
the  contest  between  the  aged  ladies  of  Port- Royal,  and  their 
royal)  mitred^  and  ermined  antagonists*     Nevet:  was  a  more  gal- 
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lant  struggle  against  injastice.  After  exhuusting  all  the  re- 
sources of  legal  defence,  those  helpless  and  apparently  feeble 
women  disputed  every  inch  of  grouna  by  protests,  remonstrances, 
and  petition^,  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  held  their  assail* 
ants  in  check,  and  which  yet  remain  a  wondrous  monument  of  their 
perseverance  and  capacity,  and  of  the  abs(^ute  self-control 
which,  amidst  the  outpourings  of  their  griefe,  and  the  exposure  of 
their  wrongs,  restrained  every  expression  of  asperity  or  resent- 
ment. Never  was  the  genius  of  the  family  of  Amauld  exhibited 
with  greater  lustre,  and  never  with  less  effect. 

In  a  grey  autumnal  morning,  a  long  file  of  armed  horsemen, 
under  the  command  of  D' Argenson,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
woods  which  overhung  the  ill-fated  monastery.  In  the  name  of 
Louis  he  demanded  and  obtained  admission  into  that  sacred  in- 
closure.  Seated  on  the  abbatial  throne,  he  summoned  the  nuns 
into  his  presence.  They  appeared  before  him  veiled,  silent,  and 
submissive.  Their  |)apers,  their  title-^eeds,  and  their  propertv 
were  then  seized,  and  proclamation  made  of  a  royal  decree  whieh 
directed  their  immediate  exile.  It  was  instantly  carried  into 
effect.  Far  and  wide,  along  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  might  be  seen  a  thronging  multitude  of  the  peasants  whom 
they  had  instructed,  and  of  the  poor  whom  they  had  relieved. 
Bitter  cries  of  indignation  and  of  grief,  joined  with  fervent 
prayers,  arose  from  these  helpless  people,  as,  one  after  another, 
the  nuns  entered  the  carriages  drawn  up  for  their  reception. 
Each  pursued  her  solitary  journey  to  the  prison  destined  for  her. 
Of  these  venerable  women,  some  had  passed  their  eightieth  year, 
and  the  youngest  was  far  advanced  in  life.  Labouring  under 
paralysis  and  other  infirmities  of  old  age,  several  of  them  reached 
at  once  their  prisons  and  their  graves.  Others  died  under  the 
distress  and  fatigues  of  their  journey.  Some  possessed  energies 
which  no  sufferings  could  subdue.  Madame  de  Remicourt,  for 
example,  was  kept  for  two  years  in  solitary  confinement;  in  a  cell 
lighted  and  ventilated  only  through  the  chimney ;  without  fire, 
society,  or  books.  *  You  may  persecute,  but  you  will  never 
^  change  Madame  de  Remicourt,'  said  the  archbishop;  <for'  (such 
was  his  profound  view  of  the  phenomenon)  <  she  has  a  square 
^  head,  and  people  with  square  heads  are  always  obstinate.' 
Last  in  the  number  of  exiles  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  abbey, 
the  prioress,  Louise  de  St  Anastasie  Mesnil  de  Courtiaux.  She 
had  seen  her  aged  sisters  one  by  one  quit  for  ever  the  abode,  the 
associates,  and  the  employments  of  their  lives.  To  each  she  had 
given  her  parting  benediction.  She  shed  no  tear,  she  breathed 
no  murmur,  nor  for  a  moment  betrayed  ihe  dignity  of  her  office, 
or  the  constancy  of  her  mind*    ^  Be  faithful  to  the  end/  were 
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the  hnt  words  which  isbe  addressed  to  the  last  conipanion  of  her 
sorrows.  And  nobly  did  she  fulfil  her  own  counsels.  She  was 
conducted  to  a  convent^  where,  under  a  close  guard,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  utmost  rip^ours  of  a  jail.  Deprived  of  all 
those  religious  comforts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
minister,  she  enjoyed  a  solace,  and  found  a  strength,  which  it  was 
not  in  thcpower  of  man  to  take  away.  In  common  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  fellow-sufferers,  she  died  with  no  priestly 
absolution,  and  was  consigned  to  an  unhallowed  grave.  They 
died  the  martyrs  of  sinc^ty;  strong  in  the  faith  that  a  lie 
must  ever  be  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  infallible 
popes  should  exact  it,  or  an  infallible  church,  as  represented  by 
.cardinals  and  confessors,  should  persuade  it. 

Unsatiated  by  the  calamities  of  the  nuns,  the  vengeance  of  the 
enemies  of  Port**  Royal  was  directed  against  the  buildings  where 
they  had  dwelt,  the  sacred  edifice  where  they  had  worshipped,  and 
the  tombs  in  which  their  dead  had  been  interred.  The  monastery 
and  the  adjacent  church  were  overthrown  from  their  foundations. 
Workmen,  prepared  by  bard  drinking  for  their  task,  broke  open 
the  graves  in  which  the  nuns  and  recluses  of  former  times  nad 
been  interred.  With  obscene  ribaldry,  and  outrages  too  disgust- 
ing to  be  detailed,  they  piled  up  a  loathsome  heap  of  bones  and 
corpses,  on  which  the  dogs  were  permitted  to  feed.  What 
remained  was  thrown  into  a  pit,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near 
the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  St  Lambert.  A  wooden  cross, 
erected  by  the  villagers,  marked  the  spot  where  many  a  pilgrim 
resorted  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  for  his  own. 
At  length  no,  trace  remained  of  the  fortress  of  Jansenism  to 
(^end  the  eye  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead  with  whom  they  had  so  long  contended.  The 
solitary  Grothic  arch,  the  water-mill,  and  the  dovecot,  rising  from 
the  banks  of  the  pool,  with  the  decayed  towers  and  the  farm- 
house on  the  slopes  of  the  valley,  are  all  that  now  attest  that  it 
was  once  the  crowded  abode  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
good.  In  that  spot,  however,  may  still  be  seen  the  winding 
brook,  the  verdant  hills,  and  the  quiet  meadows,  nature^s  inde- 
structible monuments  to  the  devout  men  and  holy  women  who 
nurtured  there  affections  which  made  them  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  hopes  which  rendered  them  triumphant  in  death.  Nor  in 
her  long  roll  of  martyrs  has  history  to  record  the  names  of  any 
who  suffered  with  greater  constancy,  or  in  a  nobler  cause ;  for 
their  conflict  was  with  the  very  church  they  most  profoundly 
revered,  and  their  cause  was  that  of  devotedness  to  sincerity  and 
the  abhorence  of  falsehood. 

Amongst  the  interpreters  of  the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence 
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ifi  that  ngtf  there  were  not  waatiiig  many  vho  found,  in  tke 
calamities  whidi  overwhelmed  the  declining  years  of  Louis,  the 
Mtribution  of  an  avenging  Deity  for  the  wrongs  inflioted  on  Port* 
BoyaL  If  it  were  given  to  man  to  decipher  the  mysterious  charac- 
ters engraven  on  the  scroll  of  thLi  world's  history,  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  of  his  reign,  oth^  and  yet  more 
weighty  rea8<NEis  for  the  awakening  of  Nemesis  in  Fntnce  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  of  the  mere  chro« 
nological  &ct,  tha'e  is  no  doubt  The  deaths  of  the  three  Dauphins, 
and  the  victories  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  followed  hard  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  nuns.  With  his  dying  breath,  Louis  cast  the 
responsibility  on  the  Jesuits  who  stood  round  his  bed.  '  If,  indeed, 
^  you  have  misled  and  deceived  me'— such  was  his  last  address. 
to  his  confessors — '  you  are  deeply  guilty,  for  in  truth  I  acted 
^  in  good  faith.  I  sincerely  sought  the  peace  of  the  church.' 
The  humiliation  of  his  spiritual  advisers  quickly  followed*  It 
was  preceded  by  the  retirement  and  death  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  both  provoked  and  derided  the  sufferings  of  the 
Port- Royalists.  The  veryjype  of  medfocrity  out  of  place,  she 
is  to  our  mind  the  least  winning  of  all  the  ladies  of  equivocasl  or 
desperate  reputation  who  in  modern  times  have  stood  on  the 
steps  of  European  thrones.  Her  power  was  sustained  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  mind  she  had  subdued,  and  by  the  craftiness 
of  those  who  had  subjugated  her  own.  Her  prudery  and  her 
religiousness,  such  as  it  was,  served  but  to  deepen  the  aversion 
which  her  intriguing,  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  bigoted  spirit 
excite  and  justify  ;  although,  in  her  own  view  of  the  matter,  she 
projbably  hoped  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  and  the  ap-^ 
plause  of  the  worid,  by  directing  against  the  unoffending  women 
of  Port-Roval  the  deadly  wrath  of  the  worn-out  debauchee, 
whose  jaded  spirits  and  unouiet  consdenoe  it  was  her  daily  task 
to  sustain  and  flatter.  De  Noailles,  the  instrument  of  her  cruelty, 
lived  to  bewail  his  guilt  with  such  strange  agonies  of  remorse, 
as  to  rescue  his  memory  from  all  feelings  of  kitred,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  contemplate)  without  some  failure  of  respect,  the^ 
exhibition  of  emotions  which,  however  just  in  themselves,  de- 
prived their  victim  of  all  powers  of  self-^^ontrol,  and  of  every 
semblance  of  decorous  composure.  His  bowlings  are  described 
by  the  witness  of  th^i,  to  have  been  more  like  those  of  a  wild 
beast  or  a  nianiac,  than  of  a  reasonable  man. 

If  these  s%ht  notices  of  the  heroes  ami  heroines  of  Port^Royai, 
(slight,  indeed)  when  compared  with  the  original  materials  from 
wmch  they  have  been  drawn,)  should  be  ascribed  by  any  one  to 
a  pen  plighted  to  do  suit  and  service  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  no. 
sBMsise  oould  be  wider  of  the  mark.  No  Protestant  caon  read  the 
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writing  of  the  Popt^Rayalists  themselves,  ^|«hbf»ut  gratitude  for 
Ids  deliverance  from  the  superstiticms  of  a  churoh  >vbich  caUs  her«- 
self  Catholic,  and  boasts  that  she  is  eternaL  That  the  Chuscli 
of  Rome  may  flourish  as  long  as  the  race  of  map  shall  endure,  i# 
indeed  a  conclusion  which  may  reasonably  be  adopted  by  him 
who  divines  the  future  only  from  the  past*  For  where  is  the 
land,  or  what  the  historical  period,  in  which  a  conspicuous  place 
has  not  been  held  by  phenomena  essentially  the  same,  however 
circumstantially  different?  In  what  age  has  man  nqt  \^^ea  a 
worshipper  of  the  visible  ?  In  what  country  has  imagination— 
the  sensuous  property  of  the  mind — failed  to  triumph  over 
those  mental  powers  which  are  purely  contemplative?  Who 
can  discover  a  period  in  which  religion  has  not  more  or  less 
assumed  the  form  of  a  compromise  between  the  self-dep^adenoe 
and  the  self-distrust  of  her  votaries — between  their  abasement  to 
human  authority  and  their  conviction  of  its  worthlessness — ^be-o 
tween  their  awe  of  the  divine  power  and  their  habitual  revolt 
against  the  divine  will  ?  Of  every  such  compromise,  the  indica* 
tions  have  ever  been  the  same — a  worship  of  pomp  and  ceremonial, 
a  spiritual  despotism  exercised  by  a  sacerdotal  caste,  bodily 
penances  and  costly  expiations,  and  the  constant  intervention  of 
man,  and  of  the  works  of  man,  between  the  worshipper  and  the 
supreme  object  of  his  worship.  So  loBg  as  human  nature  shall 
continue  what  it  is,  the  religion  of  human  nature  will  be  un-* 
changed.  The  Church  of  R^e  will  be  eternal,  if  man,  such  as 
he  now  is,  is  himself  eternal. 

But  for  every  labour  under  the  sun,  says  the  Wise  Man,  &ere 
is  a  time.  There  is  a  time  for  bearing  testimony  against  the 
errors  of  Rome,  why  not  also  a  time  for  testifying  to  the  sublime 
virtues  with  which  those  errors  have  been  so  c^ten  associated  ? 
Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never  to  practise  the  duties  of 
kindness  and  mutual  forbearance?  Does  Christianity  consist  in  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  faults,  and  an  obtuse  blindness  to  the 
merits  of  those  who  differ  from  us?  Is  charity  a  virtue  only  when 
we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  it  ?  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pure 
and  more  catholic  than  those  of  Oxford  or  Rome — a  church  com-? 
prehending  within  its  limits  every  human  being  whq,  aocordii^ 
to  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within  his  reach,  strives 
habitually  to  be  conformed  to-tne  will  of  the  common  Father  of  us 
all?  To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of  some  narrow  pommunion, 
has,  by  each  Christian  society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a  da- 
ring presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come  to  all,  and  with  her  faith  and 
charity,  her  inseparable  companions^  Amndst  the  shock  pi  cout 
tending  creeds,  and  the  uproar  of  aoalhema»»  they  who  have  ears^ 
to  hear^  and  hearts  to  undeistan45  l^pre  listened  to  gientlw  and 
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more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men  may  debate  as  poremfes,  but 
they  will  feel  as  Christians.  On  the  universal  mind  of  Christen- 
dom is  indelibly  engraven  one  image,  towards  which  the  eyes  of 
all  are  more  or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has  himself 
caught  any  resemblance,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  to  that 
divine  and  benignant  Original,  has  in  his  measure  learned  to  re- 
cognize a  brother  wherever  he  can  decern  the  same  resemblance.* 
There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  But  within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  state  there  is 
room  for  endless  varieties  of  administration,  and  for  local  laws 
and  customs  widely  differing  from  each  other.  The  unity  con- 
sists in  the  one  object  of  worship — the  one  object  of  affiance — 
the  one  source  of  virtue — the  one  cementing  principle  of  mu- 
tual love,  which  pervade  and  animate  the  whole.  The  diversi- 
ties are,  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  are  the  es- 
sential distinctions  which  nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have 
created  amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds^  of  discipline,  of 
ritual,  and  of  ceremonies,  in  such  a  world  as  ours !— a  world 
where  no  two  men  are  qot  as  distinguishable  in  their  inental 
as  in  their  physical  aspect;  where  every  petty  community 
has  its  separate  system  of  civil  government;  where  all  that 
meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear,  has  the  stamp  of 
boundless  and  infinite  variety  I  What  are  the  harmonies  of 
tone,  of  colour,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of  contrasts— of  con- 
trasts held  in  subordination  to  one  pervading  principle,  'which 
reconciles  without  confounding  the  component  elements  of  the 
music,  the  painting,  or  the  structure?  In  the  physical  works  of 
God,  beauty  could  have  no  existence  without  endless  diversities. 
Why  assume  that  in  religious  society — a  work  not  less  surely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of  all  things — this  law  is  ab- 
solutely reversed  ?  Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  which  compels  men  to  differ  in  reli* 
gious  opinions  and  observances,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  triumph  ?  Where 
would  then  be  the  free  comparison,  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought;  where  the  self-distrusts  which  are  the  springs 
of  humility,  or  the  mutual  dependencies  which  are  the  bonds  of 


*  See  on  this  subject  a  book  entitled  *  Catholic  Christianity,'  the 
anonymous  work  of  the  Rev.  E.  M*Vicar,  now  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Ceylon.  Why  such  a  book  should  not  have  attained  an 
extensive  celebrity,  or  why  such  a  writer  should  have  been  permitted  to 
quit  his  native  land,  are  questions  to  which  we  fear  no  satisfactory  an* 
swer  could  be  given  by  the  dispensers  of  fame  or  of  church  preferment.. 
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love  ?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infinite  variety  in  out  intel- 
lectual and  physical  constitution^  must  have  foreseen,  and  fore- 
seeing, must  have  intended,  a  corresponding  dissimilarity  in  the 
opinions  of  his  creatures  on  all  questions  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  proposed  for  their  acceptance.  For  truth  is  his  law; 
and  if  all  will  profess  to  think  alike,  all  must  live  in  the  habitual 
violation  of  it. 

Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent  distrusts,  not  the  firm 
convictions  of  the  zealot.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our 
self-reliance,  is  our  indifference  to  the  multiplication  of  suffrages 
in  favour  of  our  own  judgment.  Our  minds  are  steeped  in 
imagery ;  and  where  the  visible  form  is  not,  the  impalpable  spirit 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  unreflecting  multitude.  In  common 
bands,  analysis  stops  at  the  species  or  the  genus,  and  cannot  rise 
to  the  order  or  the  class.  To  distinguish  birds  from  fishes,  beasts 
from  insects,  limits  the  efforts  of  the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face 
of  nature.  But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  unity,  the  uni- 
versal type,  the  fontal  Idea  existing  in  the  creative  intelligence, 
which  connects  as  one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.  So,  common 
observers  can  distinguish  from  each  other  the  different  varieties 
of  religious  society,  and  can  rise  no  higher.  Where  one  as- 
sembly worships  with  harmonies  of  music,  fumes  of  incense, 
ancient  liturgies,  and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another  listens 
to  the  unaided  voice  of  a  single  pastor,  they  can  .perceive  and 
record  the  differences;  but  the  hidden  ties  which  unite  them 
both  escape  such  observation.  All  appears  as  contrast,  and 
all  ministers  to  antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief  that 
these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  in  a  different  aspect,  and  yet 
with  the  most  severe  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  whether  as 
intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  revealed  in  holy  scripture. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  charity,  many 
Christian  societies,  who  are  accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's 
errors,  will  at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  members  in  com- 
mon of  the  one  great  and  comprehensive  church,  in  which  diver- 
sities of  forms  are  harmonized  by  an  alUpervading  unity  of  spirit. 
For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  should  deeply  regret  to  conclude  that 
we  were  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  Commonwealth  of  which 
the  Nuns  and  Recluses  of  the  valley  of  Port- Royal  were  mem- 
bers, and  members  assuredly  of  no  common  excellenccr 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Cecil;  oTj  The  Adventures  qfa  Coxcomb.    3  vols. 
8vo.     Second  edition.     London  :  1841. 

2.  De  Cliffbrd;   or,    The  Constant  Man.     By  the  Author  of 
*  Ti  emaine,*  and  *  De  Vere.*    4  vols.  8vo.     London  :  184L 

rpiHd:  last  two  years  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  productive 
-*-  of  good  novels  ;  and  novels  form  too  important  a  branch  of 
modern  literature,  to  be  neglected  in  any  periodical  publication 
professing  to  guard  and  direct  the  taste  of  the  public.  It  is 
our  intention,  accordingly,  to  take  the  earliest  convenient  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  novels  alluded  to ;  but  we  have  mean- 
while selected  for  immediate  notice  two  of  the  latest,  ias  parti- 
cularly inviting  remark  by  their  contrasts,  and  the  notoriety 
they  have  otherwise  attamed.  The  one  is  anonymous,  and 
has  given  rise  to  more  guessing  as  to  its  authorship  than 
any  late  unacknowledged  production  of  the  press;  the  other 
claims  the  respectable  parentage  of  Mr  Ward,  and  introduces 
itself  as  the  offspring  of  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  ostensible  objects  of  both  these  novels  are  the  same 
— to  give  sketches  of  life  and  manners  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  to  speculate  largely  and  loosely  on  things  in  gene- 
ral, and  read  the  rising  generation  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  rising 
in  the  world.     But  no  two  books,  heroes,  or  authors,  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  striking  contrast.     The  one  light,  gay,  and  glan- 
cing— the  other  sober,  staid,  and  meditative :  the  one  carelessly 
skimming  the  surface  of  society — the  other  cautiously  fathoming 
its  depths :  the  one  teaching  by  action  and  example — the  other 
arguing  us  into  wisdom,  worldliness,  or  self-complacency.     Both 
are  hooks  of  undoubted  merit ;  both  contain  passages  of  thought 
and  feeling,  equally  creditable  to  the  understanding  and   the 
heart ;  both  will  have  or  have  had  their  champions  amongst  the 
novel  (much  the  most  numerous  and  voluminous)  readers  of  the 
day ;  but  we  recommend  these  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons ; 
for  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  name  a  defect  in  either,  with- 
out suggesting  materials  for  a  retort.     If,  for  example,  Cecil 
spoils  the-  effect  of  his  good  sense .  by  flippancy,  De  Clifford 
equally  impairs  the  influence  of  just  reflection  and  observation  by 
tediousness :  if  Cecil  appears  to  take  an  undue  pride  inpersifiagef 
De  Clifford  certainly  m^kes  too  great  a  parade  of  principle :  if 
Cecil's  excessive  pretension  occasionally  becomes  vulgar,  De 
Clifford's  extreme  goodness  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Coleridge) 
not  unfrequently  degenerates  into  goodiness.    ^or  need  the  con- 
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trast  stop  here ;  for  '  Cecil '  has  beeu  most  read  in  town,  and 

*  D0  CliflFord  *  in  the  provinces ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  calculate 
on  a  general  familiarity  with  either ;  and,  to  make  ourselves  per- 
fectly clear  to  all  classes,  we  must  preface  our  observations  with 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  plots ;  though  neither  has  much  to  boast 
o.f  in  the  way  of  artifice,  contrivance,  or  ingenuity. 

Cecil,  the  Honourable  Cecil  Danby,  the  son  of  Lord— rthat 
is,  as  he  somewhat  disrespectfully  corrects  himself,  of  Lady — 
Ormington,  first  saw  the  light  in  the  first  year  of  the  French 
devolution.  His  mother  was  a  fashionable  beauty ;  his  father 
a  prosy,  matter-of-fact,  and  highly  respectable  member  of  the 
tJpper  House.  In  imitation  of  those  biographers  who  are  fond 
of  attributing  the  disposition  of  their  heroes  to  heroic  sources,  he 
is  ^  free  to  confess '  that  the  leading  trait  of  his  character  had 
its  origin  in  the  first  glimpse  he  caught  of  himself  at  twelve 
months  old,  in  the  swing-glass  of  his  mother's  dressing-room. 

*  I  looked,  and  became  a  coxcomb  for  life.'  This  laudable 
propensity  is  encouraged  by  bis  mamma,  at  whose  toilet  he 
was  as  regular  an  attendant  as  her  waiting-maid ;  and  there  is 
an  excuse  for  her  partiality,  which  most  mammas  who  have 
ranked  as  beauties  will  appreciate.  His  elder  brother,  the  Hon- 
ourable John,  squinted,  and  his  only  sister,  the  Honourable 
Julia,  had  red  hair — 

*  From  the  day  of  my  birth,  on  the  contrary,  nurses  and  toadies  were 
unanimous  in  protesting  that  I  was  the  living  image  of  my  sweet 
mamma';  and  as  my  sweet  mamma  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
Squire,  whose  face  had  been  her  fortune,  and  whose  fortune  it  was  ta 
win  the  heart  and  hand,  or  rather  the  hand  and  Coronet,  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Ormington,  she  might  be  reasonably  excused  for  some 
maternal  partiality  for  her  miniature,  adorned  with  a  satin  cockade  and 
twelve  yards  of  superfine  French  cambric. 

*  My  mother's  instinctive  vocation  was  for  the  toilet.  Her  beauty  had 
been  her  stepping-stone  to  distinction  ;  and  she  seemed  to  think  too 
much  care  could  not  be  bestowed  on  its  adornment,  as  devotees  erect  a 
shrine  to  a  favourite  divinity.  It  was  true,  the  worship  was  gratuitous. 
There  was  nothing  further  to  ^ain ;  no  more  hands  at  least,  and  no 
more  coronets.  As  for  hearts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lady  Ormington 
neither  brandished  the  powder  pufi;  nor  spread  the  rustling  hoop,  with 
any  mal-intentions  towards  those  fragile  superfluities  of  the  human  frame 
divine. 

*■  But  if  fashionable  notoriety  constituted  the  object  of  her  desires,  the 
ambition  was  gratified.  There  waa  an  Ormington  pouf  and  an  Orming- 
ton  vis'd'vis ;  an  Ormington  green  and  an  Ormington  minuet.  In 
those  unlettered  times  annuals  were  not :  but  the  languishing  portrait, 
limned  by  Cosway,  was  charmingly  engraved  by  Bartolozzi ;  and  the 
B'ight  Hon.  Lady  Ormington,  leaning  on  a  demi-column,  with  *<  sacred 
to  friendship '*  engraven  on  the  plinth,  a  stormy  sunset  in  the  back- 
ground, %^!^  4  hantam-legged  silken  spaniel  staring  its  eyes  Qut  in  tlie 
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foreground,  figured  in  A\  the  printscilers*  windows)  immorttdised  hj 
certain  stanzas,  silken  as  the  spaniel  and  fiat  as  the  landscape,  from 
what  Dr  Johnson  and  coortesy  used  to  call  <<  the  charming  pen  c^ 
MrsGreyille."' 

The  charming  pen  of  Mrs  Greville  (the  authoress  of  the  Ode 
to  Indifference)  was  most  assuredly  never  employed  to  immor- 
talize such  a  portrait ;  nor  was  it  then  a  matter  of  course  for  a 
beauty  cL  la  mode  to  figure  in  the  printsellers*  windows.     The 

{feneration  that  has  just  passed  away  were,  in  many  respects, 
ess  fastidious,  and  possibly  less  refined,  than  the  present ;  but 
the  greatest  roue  amongst  them,  would  have  been  somewhat 
startled  at  finding  the  likeness  of  his  handsome  wife  or  pretty  sister 
suspended  over  the  mantelpiece  in  a  gay  friend's  dressing-room. 
After  undergoing  the  horrors  of  a  preparatory  seminary  at 
Cfaiswick,  the  embryo  coxcomb  is  sent  to' Eton,  where,  along 
with  other  miseries,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  that  of  being  called 
Danby  junior ;  being  the  only  Etonian,  we  fancy,  who  was  ever 
distinguished  by  the  appellative.  Christchurch  is  his  next  place 
of  martyrdom,  despite  of  the  maternal  protest :  '  What  was  the 

*  use  of  college  ?  I  should  only  become  a  brute  of  a  foxhunter  f 

*  It  was  quite  enough  for  John  to  acquire  a  taste  for  buckskins 

*  and  High  Toryism,  without  infecting  me  with  these  Oxonian 

*  propensities.'  This  aversion  to  Hign  Toryism  in  the  wife  of 
a  steady  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt,  is  not  quite  in  keeping ;  but  we 
can  heartily  sympathize  in  her  feelings  when  her  second-bom's 
ulterior  destination  was  unfolded  to  her :  —  *  The  horror  of  being 

*  mother  to  a  parson,  a  privileged  preacher  of  prose.     After  all, 

*  I  believe,  some  feeling  of  maternal  affection  lingered  at  the 

*  bottom  of  her  heart ;  for,  as  I  held  the  salts-bottle  to  her  nose, 

*  she  faintly  ejaculated,  **  Cecil,  were  I  to  see  you  in  a  shovel- 
^  hat,  I  would  not  survive  it  !*' '  He  soon  relieves  her  from  all 
apprehensions  on  this  score  by  getting  rusticated,  an  affront 
which  he  repays  by  a  not  altogether  gratuitous  expression  of 
contempt. 

*  I  commenced  this  chronicle  of  my  adventures  with  a  predetermina- 
tion against  "  University  intelligence."  College  life — a  cursed  vulgar  stu- 
pid thing  in  itself — has  been  written  down  still  lower  of  late  years  by 
smart  periodicals  and  fashionable  novelists.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
sketches  of  Christchurch  in  the  year  of  (dis)grace,  180 — ,  suffer  me  to 
favour  you,  gentle  public,  with  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Gentleman," 
as  I  figured  that  season  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex  and  the  foul,  in  the 
city  of  high-churchmen  and  sausages*. 

<  Standing  five  feet  seven  in  my  pumps,  and  ^yq  feet  ten  in  my  boots, 
with  a  trifling  hint  of  the  Piping  Faun  softening  the  severity  of  my  Ro- 
man nose  and  finely  chiselled  mouth,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  passed  for 
effeminate,  but  that  the  sentimental  school  was  just  then  in  the  ascen- 
dant.   People  went  to  the  play  to  cry  at  the  "  Stranger"  or  «  Penrud- 
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dock»"  and  subsoribed  to  a  circnlatmg  libmrj  to  weep  oyer  <<  The  Father 
and  Daughter/'  The  severest  poetry  tolerated  by  May  Fair  was  that  of 
Hayley,  Willkm  Spencer^  and  Samuel  Rogers.  In  short,  people  had 
supped  full  of  horrors  during  the  ReFolution,  and  were  now  devoted  to 
elegiac  measures.  My  languid  smile,  and  hazel  eyes,  were  the  very  thing 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  devoted  beings  left  for  execution/ 

As  Mr  Cecil  Danby  takes  cate  to  tell  us  soon  afterwards  that 
he  IS  twenty  and  a  half,  and  has  already  told  us  that  he  came 
into  existence  with  the  National  Assembly,  we  must  be  now  m 
the  year  1809,  when  Byron  was  bringing  out  Childe  Harold ; 
and  Scott,  Moore,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
&c.  &c.,  were  effecting  as  complete  a  change  in  the  poetic  worW, 
as  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  or  Napoleon  himself,  had  accelerated  or 
wrought  in  the  political.  William  Spencer  and  Samuel  Rogers 
were  certainly  more  than  tolerated  in  May  Fair,  but  the  Hayley 
dynasty  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  public  taste  imperatively  de^ 
manded  something  of  a  more  stirring  and  bracing  kind  than  his 
choicest  elegiac  measures — if  indeed  his  poetry  can  be  charac- 
terized as  elegiac.  We  must  therefore  look  about  for  some 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  Cecil's  success,  than  the  felicitous 
adaptation  of  his  peculiar  style  of  beauty  to  the  times.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality  thus  candidly  revealed :  *  Self-re- 

*  liance  was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  my  character.     I  had 

*  always  a  predisposition  to  woman-slaughter,  with  extenuating 

*  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  stirring  consciousness  of  the  extern 

*  minating  power.*  If  those  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can, 
and  if — 

<  Women,  born  to  be  controll'd, 
Yield  to  the  forward  and  the  bold'— 

the  hero  of  this  work  was  clearly  predestined  to  he  a  lady-killer. 
One  Jack  Harris,  another  personification  of  impertinence,  im- 
poses on  him  at  the  outset ;  but  following  unconsciously  the  ad* 
vice  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  places  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
a  woman  of  three-and-thirty,  and  speedily  contracts  the.  gay, 
easy,  supercilious  tone  and  bearing  of  the  man  of  fashion  (no 
longer  wit  and  pleasure)  about  town.  He  is  fortunately  enabled 
to  follow  this  vocation  by  his  father,  who  procures  him  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  gives  him  four  hundred  a  year 
to  help  out  his  official  salary  of  seventy-five  pounds  per  annum. 
This  arrangement  is  concluded  through  the  medium  of  his  lord- 
ship's solicitors,  Messrs  Hanmer  and  Snatch  ;  and  on  a  visit  to 
these  worthies  in.  Chancery  Lane,  Cecil  meets  with  an  adven- 
ture which  completely  changes  the  whole  current  of  his  life. 
The  elder  partner  has  a  lovely  ward,  Emily  Barnet,  with  whom 
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bur  herb  falls  suffidentljr  In  lore  to  jnslify  Wiiij  Ifl  hk  o#t!  eyes, 
for  paying  her  all  those  little  nameless  attentbns  nrhiefa  unso** 
phisticated  young  ladies  are  apt  to  mistake  for  unerring  tokens 
of  sincerity ;  and  the  result  is,  that  whilst  the  utmost  sacrifice 
he  ever  dreams  of  making  for  her,  is  a  white-bait  dinner  with  his 
more  modish  acquaintance,  or  a  ball,  her  best  affections  are  irre- 
trievably engaged.  The  episode  of  her  innocent  entanglement, 
with  the  bursts  of  sensibility  it  calls  forth,  pleasingly  relieve  the 
scenes  of  folly,  and  ebullitions  of  beartlessness,  which  it  is  the 
author's  pleasure  to  present  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  living  and 
the  mode  of  feeling  in  the  world.  The  colloquies  with  L.ady 
Ormington,  the  jealousy  at  the  parliamentary  reputation  achiev- 
ed by  his  elder  brother,  the  eternal  sneers  at  patrons,  patronesses, 
friends,  companions,  father,  mother,  aunts,  and  sisters,  would 
probably  have  repelled  the  Jjest  sort  of  readers  before  the  end  <rf 
the  first  volume,  had  not  Emily  stepped  in  to  conciliate  them 
with  her  freshness,  frankness,  natural  manner,  purity,  and  truth. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  agreeable  of  the  reminiscences  or  associations 
connected  with  her,  that  she  involuntarily  becomes  the  instrument 
of  detaching  Cecil,  during  a  brief  season,  from  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  coxcombry,  and  giving  a  somewhat  more  manly  and 
ennobling  cast  to  his  character. 

She  suddenly  quits  London  for  her  father's  house  at  Lisbon  ; 
vague  visions  of  broken  hearts  and  wasted  forms  haunt  Cecil  in 
his  gayest,  brightest  moods :  he  tries  the  most  approved  modes  of 
inducing  forgetfulness,  including  downright  intoxication,  but  in 
vain  ;  till,  driven  to  desperation,  he  volunteers  to  become  the  sub- 
stitute of  a  fellow  clerk  charged  with  despatches  for  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  and  at  an  hour's  warning,  without  consent  asked  or  leave 
granted  from  either  of  his  respectable  parents,  he  is  off  for  the 
.bankg  of  the  Tagus.  The  first  thing  thfit  awaits  him  there  is  a 
brain  fever,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  month's  lightheadedness 
that  he  is  able  to  prosecute  his  search.  With  ardent  hopes,  yet 
still  undefined  intentions,  he  at  length  sets  out  for  Cintra,  and  is 
soon  directed  to  Mr  Barnet,  a  mysterious  old  gentleman,  acconj- 
panied  by  a  very  mysterious-looking  friend.  His  reception  is 
kind  to  cordiality,  but  odd ;  broken  allusions  and  unaccountable 
enquiries  startle  him ;  he  follows  through  room  after  room,  and 
grove  after  grove,  that  seem  redolent  of  the  dear  truant,  but  still 
no  Emily ;  when  slowly,  reverently,  and  silently,  they  proceed 
to  the  remotest  corner  of  a  small  green  enclosure,  and  the  old 
man  sinks  down  upon  her  grave.  She  had  died  three  weeks  be- 
fore, and  the  doting  father  had  gone  mad.  Cecil,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, is  on  the  point  of  following  both  the  father's  and  the  daugh- 
ter's example ;  but  after  a  second  fever,  and  due  deliberation,  on 
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the  impossibiHly  of  confrdntittg  LbtHJon^  cold  heartless  London^ 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  he  resolves  to  spare  himself  the  gnilt  of 
suicide  by  imposiflg  the  labour  of  killing  him  on  the  French,  and 
joins  Beresford's  brigade  as  a  volunteer.  The  result  is  told  in  a 
few  of  those  plain  strong  sentences,  which  so  amply  redeem  this 
book  from  the  imputation  of  frivolity  : — 

*  After  a  few  months'  desperate  service,  after  volunteering  in  every 
fash  attempt — leading  a  forlorn  hope  or  two — and  fording  a  river  or  sb 
under  the  enemy's  fire— new  desires  presented  themselves.  I  still  wished 
to  die ;  hut  to  die  the  death  of  the  glorious.  1  hoped  that  a  laurel  might 
wave  over  my  torah,  as  a  bay- tree  over  that  of  Emily.  I  trusted  that; 
though  my  days  were  not  to  be  long  in  the  land,  the  fame  of  them  might 
survive  me.» 

<  The  man  who  cherishes  a  strong  ambition,  of  whatever  nature,  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  dying  of  a  broken  heart.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  instead  of  haying  accomplished  my  promises  to  myself  or  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  I  was  alive,  strong,  vigorous — a  good  soldier — al'^ 
most  a  good  man  I ' 

With  a  sneer  at  *  the  pipeclay  novelists,'  which,  surely,  can 
hardly  be  meant  for  *  Cyril  Thornton^'  and  a  passing  compliment 
to  Mr  Gleig,  he  surrenders  all  intention  of  interweaving  any  of 
his  campaigning  adventures  in  this  narrative ;  and  within. a  few 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  where  he  is  returned  amongst 
the  killed,  he  rattles  into  Hanover  Square  in  a  post-chaise  and 
four,  and  prepares  to  resume  his  old  part,  with  variations  adapted 
to  the  popular  taste.  The  military  mania  was  then  at  its  height ; 
your  fighting  lion  was  the  only  animal  of  the  species  that  had  a 
chance ;  and  had  Cecil  Danby  calculated  beforehand  how  three 
years  could  be  best  employed  with  the  view  to  fashion  and  noto- 
riety, he  could  have  hardly' applied  them  better  than  in  bronzing 
his  complexion  on  the  Peninsula. 

*  That  was  a  strange  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  female  society  of 
Great  Britain  I  The  knight  who  suddenly  flings  aside  his  armour,  is 
more  defenceless  than  the  simple  clown  habitually  in  cuerpo ;  and  the 
English  women  who,  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  laid  aside 
their  prudery  to  make  a  virtue  of  hero-hunting,  certainly  went  lengths  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  m  the 
histoire  gcUcmte  of  less  highly  reputed  countries.  Had  Byron  lived  to 
complete  »*  Don  Juan,"  he  would  have  put  anecdotes  on  record,  in  some 
of  which  I  was  an  actor ;  in  some,  himself — such  as  might  have  made 
the  tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  either, blush,  or  turn  pale  with  envy.' 

By  a  sort  of  natural  reaction,  he  takes  a  sudden  fancy,  at  the 
end  of  a  three  months*  orgy,  for  ruralities,  and  is  quietly  passing 
his  time  between  Ormington  Hall  and  his  brother*s  cottage,  when 
Lady  Ormington  takes  a  sudden  fancy  for  Paris,  and  he  finds 
himself  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  escorting  her.     This  visit 
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is  obviously  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  of  the 
author's  notions  of  French  society,  and  a  clever  sketch,  €L  la  Bed- 
zacy  of  a/emme  incomprise — the  petted  wife  of  a  fat  Councillor  of 
State,  who  takes  a  lover  as  the  only  means  of  making  herself 
understood.  At  the  end  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  pages,  in  the 
course  of  which  French  morals  are  discussed,  French  politics 
fixed,  and  French  cookery  apostrophizedi  we  are  brought  back  to 
England,  to  admire  a  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
then  see  it  irretrievably  destroyed. 

The  elder  brother  has  now  achieved  the  highest  literary  and 
parliamentary  distinction,  but  is  residing  quietly  in  the  country, 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  child — a  beautiful  boy,  worthy  of  the 
hereditary  rank  and  honours  in  store  for  him.     *.  There  he  \yas 

*  — little  joyous  fellow — passed  lovingly  from  knee  to  knee,  ques- 
^  tioned  by  each  of  us  in  succession,  with  the  view  of  eliciting 

*  the  treasures  of  a  spirit,  bright  as  the  souls  of  children,  where- 

*  upon  still  lingers  the  effulgence  of  the  eternal  dayspring  from 

*  whence  they  have  so  lately  emanated.'  Cecil  grows  as  fond  of 
him  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  is  beginning  to  find  a  health- 
ful consolatory  repose  in  such  companionship,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  he  is  induced  to  take  his  little  nephew  before  him  on  horse- 
back,* the  horse  becomes  unmanageable,  and  the  boy  is  killed 
upon  the  spot.  To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse,  the  ser- 
vants had  been  throwing  out  hints  as  to  the  imprudence  of  trust- 
ing Master  Arthur  so  much  with  his  uncle ;  and  Lady  Susan  (a 
trait  worthy  of  Shakspeare)  had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the 
fatal  ride,  from  an  unwillingness  to  lend  a  momentary  sanction 
to  their  fears.     *  You  see,  Uncle  Cecil,  they  could  trust  you  to 

*  take  care  of  me  I '  said  Arthur,  just  as  we  reached  Sandpit  Gate ; 

*  Coulson  was  a  foolish  old  man,  wasn't  he?' 

The  death  of  little  Arthur  acts  as  a  second  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  this  time  Germany  is  the  country  of  his  choice.  He 
takes  up  his  temporary  abode  at  Coblentz,  and  falls  in  love  with 
a  road-inspector's  wife ;  but  is  cured  in  a  single  day  by  her  por- 
tentous appetite,  unsentimental  husband,  and  spitting-box.  The 
termination  of  this  adventure  is  kindly  held  forth  as  a  beacon  to 
the  unsophisticated  youth  of  Britain,  who  annually  repair  to 
Germany  in  search  of  Gretchens  and  Charlottes ;  but  suppose 
some  German  novelist  were  to  portray  the  feelings  of  a  Vien- 
nese or  Dresden  exquisite^^  dining  on  roast  mutton  in  July,  in 
the  back  parlour  of  a  tax-collector  at  Birmingham,  or  listening 
to  one  of  Mozart's  overtures  played  on  a  cracked  piano  by  some 
boarding-school  miss,  whom  ne  had  mistaken  for  a  goddess  as 
she  passed  the  inn  window  on  her  way  to  church  in  a  new  straw 
bonnet  and  a  white  muslin  frpck. 
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The  breaking  up  of  this  illusion  drives  him  to  Ssritecarland^ 
where  he  is  joined  the  following  year  by  no  less  a  person  thaa 
Lord  Byron,  his  very  dear  friend,  on  whose  poetry,  theolo^y^ 

{passions,  principles,  and  domestic  or  undomestic  habits,  he  twea 
requent  occasion  to  philosophize : — 

*  Gad  I  how  we  talked  them  over !  The  young  women  who  had  want-* 
ed  to  marry  us,  and  the  old  ones  we  had  wanted  to  nnmarry !  The  snp* 
pers  at  Watier's,  the  dinners  at  Holland  House,  the  breakfasts  in  James's 
Place!  I  cannot  conceive  how  Byron,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  few,  could  trouble  himself  about  die  antipathy  of  the 
many.  All  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  went  hand  in  hand  with  him* 
All  the  first-rate  women  and  iirst-rate  men  despised  the  absurd  calum* 
nies  which  encircled  him,  innocuous  as  serpents  hissing  round  the  pedes- 
tal of  a  statue/ 

Rather  hard  measure  is  dealt  out  to  Lord  Byron's  female 
favourites,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  Mr  Cecil  Danby  was 
never,  in  point  of  fact,  admitted  to  the  noble  poet's  intimacy ;  or 
he  would  have  learned  to  speak  in  widely  different  terms  of  some 
of  them.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
^  Betty  Finnikin'  school,  or  to  whom  the  term  vulgarity  was 
less  applicable  than  another,  it  was  the  Guiccioli. 

English,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  love  pass- 
ages, we  have  had  already.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
a  winter  in  Venice  without  adding  an  Italian  one  to  the  list. 
The  lady  is  of  the  gipsy,  or,  at  any  rate,  vagrant  tribe — a  Mig- 
non  of  a  larger  growth  ;  she  pays  him  a  visit  at  dead  of  night 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  relating  her  history,  and  he  sees«no  more 
of  her  till  she  is  drowned.     He  attends  her  funeral ;  Byron  sug« 

fests  a  motto — a  very  hackneyed  motto — for  her  tombstone ;  and 
er  name  Franszetta,  is  intertwined  with  that  of  Emily  (no  great 
compliment  to  the  latter)  in  his  reminiscences. 

This  Italian  interlude  is  over,  and  he  is  again  in  London,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  not,  as  he  modestly  anticipated,  a  stop- 
gap at  dinners  and  a  supernumerary  at  balls,  but,  to  use  his  owa 
expression,  enormously  the  fashion.  Manoeuvring  mammas  and 
husband-hunting  daughters  were  the  making  of  him ;  for,  since 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  is  second  in  succession  to  the  peerage 
and  thirty-five  thousand  a-year.  In  particular,  a  dead  set  is  made 
at  him  by  a  certain  Lady  Winstanley,  a  match-maker  of  the 
highest  celebrity,  who  perseveres  in  forcing  him  into  sodety  with 
her  daughter,  *  a  tall,  graceful,  queenly  creature,  a  Duchess  ©• 

*  G ,  or  at  all  events,  by  the  letters-patent  of  nature,'  till  she 

(Helena)  follows  the  example,  and  eventually  shares  the  fate  of 
poor  Emily,  by  dyinc^  of  a  broken  heart.  Whilst  she  is  pining 
away,  he  is  once  again  a  wanderer,  yachting  it  about  the  world 
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in  ^  Dompany  of  a  Mend.  Ob  his  retutn,  he  at  length  oon- 
^Mcends  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  royal  household ;  and 
die  book  concludes  with  a  promise  that,  though  the  public  mre 
to  expect  no  Diary  of  a  Gentleman  by  way  of  pendant  to  that 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  his  leisure  wiU  be  entirely  at 
their  service,  should  they  (through  the  medium  of  his  bool^k 
1^)  express  a  decided  wish  to  hear  more  of  him. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  rapid  analysis  that  the  author  is  a  gen- 
uine disciple  of  Le  Sage — that  this  is  pre-eminently  one  of  that 
class  of  novels,  ^  where  the  heroes  pass  from  one  situation  in  life, 
^  or  frcHn  one  stage  of  society,  to  another  totally  unconnected,  ex-* 

*  cept  that,  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  adventures  recorded,  though  not 

*  bearing  upon  each  other,  or  on  the  catastrophe,  befall  the  same 

*  personage — where  characters  are  introduced  and  dropped  with- 
^  out  scruple ;  and^  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  hero  is  found  sur- 
<  rounded  by  a  very  different  set  of  associates  from  those  with 

*  whom  his  fortune  seemed  at  first  indissolubly  connected.'*  In- 
deed, so  rapid  is  the  change  of  situation,  and  so  frequently  are 
We  OTdered  off  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  that  it 
would,  seem  as  if,  in  this  author's  opinion,  the  increased  facility  of 
locomotion  conferred  by  steam  had  freed  his  craft  from  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  unity  of  place. 

This  plan,  or  absence  of  plan,  however,  has  its  advantages  both 
for  the  writer  and  the  reader.     The  one  can  seldom  be  wearied, 
and  the  other  can  never  be  dried  up.     When  he  has  nothing  more 
to  say  for  the  moment  on  English  society,  he  can  begin  specu* 
lating  about  France  or  Germany; — a  campaign  in  Portugal  may 
succeed  a  flirtation  at  the  opera ;  and  Byron  in  Venice  is  no  bad 
relief  to  Brummell  in  May  Fair.     It  is  quite  clear  that  the  book 
before  us  is  indebted  for  the  better  half  of  its  popularity  to  its 
digressive  and  discursive  character ;  to  the  reckless  abandonment 
of  rule,  social  as  well  as  critical,  which  enables  him  to  blend  him- 
self with  such  a  boundless  variety  of  associations,  to  titillate  so 
many  vanities,  to  afford  such  ample  room  for  commentary,  to  sfty 
something  teasing,  pleasing,  coaxing,  hoaxing,  complimentary, 
(^  safiiical,  to   every  body.     *  La  Comedie  des  Visionnaiies,' 
says  Madame  de  Sevign^,  *  nous  rejouit  beaucoup :  nous  trou^* 
*  vames  que  c'est  la  representation  de  tout  le  monde ;  chaeun  a 
^  ses  visions  plus  ou  moins  marquees.'     Just  so  with  this  novel. 
The  young  ladies  sympathize  with  Emily  Barnet ;  the  elderly . 
ones  with  Lady  Winstanley ;  the  literary  folks  discuss  the  jus- 
tice of  the  reflections  on  3yron  and  his  associates ;  the  dowager ' 
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-dandies  raiher  roughly  question  the  accuracy  of  their  aoi-disant 
contemporary ;  every  budding  politician  burhs  to  emulate  John 
Danby's  career ;  the  ezclusives  are  gratified  by  the  fastidious- 
ness^  and  the  reJFormers  of  all  grades  by  the  liberalism.  There 
is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  list  of  master  spirits  (vol.  iii.  p. 
292)  who,  could  they  be  induced  to  combine,  might  be  conUr 
dent  against  the  world  in  arms.  How  far  the  men  and  women 
of  genius  may  like  being  classed  with  the  quacks^  u  another 
question :  the  passage  sets  them  or  their  acquaintance  talking, 
and  the  object  is  attained.  Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  *  Cecil*  could  hold  his  own  against  the  best  novels 
of  the  season  without  the  aid  of  personality  or  charlatanry ;  and 
books  of  far  higher  pretension  might  be  searched  a  long  time 
without  producing  half  as  many  fine  allusions  or  pregnant  thoughts 
as  are  scattered  through  his  pages  with  apparent  carelessness, — as 
if  to  verify  his  own  maxim  :  ^  the  wisdom  which  is  let  fall  is  aL- 
^  ways  surest  to  be  picked  up ;  as  the  gorgeous  Buckingham  at 
^  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria  gained  more  credit  by  the  je^ls 
*  he  wore  ill  set,  that  they  might  be  scattered  to  attract  notice, 
^  than  by  the  finer  brilliants  ostentatiously  displayed  ih  his  cap/ 
It  is  dangerous  to  tear  a  sentence  from  the  context,  but  we  will 
risk  an  example  or  two  : — 

*  Day  ajfter  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I  have  still  been 
waiting,  still  been  watching ;  my  aimless  destiny  unaccomplished,  eternity 
lowing  through  my  hand  like  the  limpid  waters  of  a  fountain  through 
the  unconscious,  unenjoying  lips  of  some  marble  Triton. 

<  A  very  great  mind  is  seldom  restless.  It  is  into  the  depths  of  still 
water  that  the  diver  plunges  fearlessly,  certain  of  bringing  up  pearls 
such  as  Cleopatra  might  have  matched  with  her  «  pendants  worth  a 
province,"  whilst  the  roaring  ocean  throws  up  only  tatters  of  weed  or 
fragments  of  wreck.* 

Still,  the  main  purpose  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  to  interest,  of  a 
work  of  amusement  to  amuse;  and  we  must  turn  to  the  sketches 
of  character,  the  scenes  of  pathos,  and  the  representations  of 
society,  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
^>plauses  it  has  won. 

John  Danby  is  incomparably  the  finest  and  most  oriffinal  con- 
eepUon  in  the  book.  His  high  intellectual  resources,  uieir  slow 
but  sure  development,  his  bursts  of  eloquence,  his  political  far* 
sightedness,  his  domestic  virtues,  his  affectionate  disposition, 
his  magnanimity — all  these  are  admirably  portrayed  o?  shar^ 
dowed  out ;  and,  considering  the  people  he  is  mixed  up  with,  the 
reader's  tone  of  thought  is  both  refined  and  elevated  by  dwelling 
on  them. 

Emily  Barnet,  again,  cannot  well  fdl  to  please.    A  merchant's 
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daughter,  residing  with  a  matter-of-fact  attorney  in  the  pro- 
scribed region  of  Bloomsbury,  going  about  in  hackney-coaches, 
and  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  Carlton  House,  was  not 
very  likely  to  command  the  respectful  adoration  of  an  exquisite; 
yet  how  skilfully  is  the  very  notion  of  vulgarity  repelled  by 
her  foreign  habits,  feminine  tastes,  and  infantine  simplicity  of 
demeanour?— 

*  A  child  could  not  have  let  fall  its  words  more  artlessly  than  Emily, 
when  describing  the  habits  of  her  early  life ;  her  father's  house  at  Cintra ; 
her  orange- gardens,  her  mountains,  her  thickets  of  myrtle,  her  choir  of 
nightingales ;  her  despair  when  apprized  of  the  necessity  of  quitting  all 
these,  to  dwell  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  country — bl  northern  country 
—a  Protestant  country  I 

*  «  And  yet,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  how  far  I  was  from  surmising 
all  the  horrors  of  England,  or  imagining  the  mean  narrowness  of  a  house 
of  business  in  Southampton  Buildings ! — I  have  heard  my  father  speak 
of  Mr  Hanmer  as  enormously  wealthy.  Yet  what  enjoyment  does  he 
allow  himself? — In  what  intellectual  effort  does  he  indulge  ?— Books, 
music,  flowers,  are  as  much  unknown  in  his  house  as  if  such  things  had 
no  existence.  My  father,  too,  is  a  man  of  business.  Mff  father  is  a  mere 
merchant ;  but  our  house  is  bright  with  pictures — our  gardens  gay  with 
flowers !  A  day  spent  without  music  or  reading,  would  seem  as  lost  to 
us  !  How  is  this  ? — Are  all  your  professional  people  as  dull,  cold,  and 
inelegant,  as  those  I  see? — Is  conversation  considered,  in  all  your  societies, 
an  idle  waste  of  words?  *'  * — Vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185. 

We  fear  we  must  admit  the  charge.  The  middle  classes  of  our 
great  towns  are  models  of  practical  good  sense,  but  they  have  no 
taste  for  elegant  enjoyments ;  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
theatres  is  the  only  intellectual  gratification  enjoyed  in  common 
by  the  family. 

The  comparison  of  Emily's  manner  with  that  of  the  London 
fine  ladies  is  well  worth  quoting : — 

*  I  had  always  lived  in  the  company  which  has  the  assurance  to  call 
itself  the  best.  In  that  best.  Lady  Ormington  was  cited  for  the  elegance 
of  her  manners.  The  world,  that  superficial  observer,  is  apt  to  mistake 
appearance  for  deportment ;  and  the  merit  for  which  a  woman  is  indebted 
to  the  amount  of  her  milliner's  bill  and  the  slendemess  of  her  waist,  is 
often  set  down  to  grace  of  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my 
mother's  were  faulty.  She  could  be  charming  enough  when  worth  her 
while.  But  she  never  played  to  empty  benches.  Like  tlie  country 
manager,  who  could  not  afford  to  give  the  snow-storm  in  his  Christmas 
pantomime  with  white  paper  when  the  audience  was  thin,  she  often 
«<  snowed  brown/'  and  was  peevish  and  ungracious  till  further  notice. 

*  Lady  Harriet,  too,  was  a  person  remarked  for  what  the  great  world 
calls  high-breeding.  My  notion  of  high-breeding  is  the  manner  that 
raises  others  to  your  level,  without  at  any  moment  allowing  you  to  de- 
scend to  theirs — the  essential  characteristic  of  high  birth.    But  Lady 
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Harriet,  instead  of  placing  other  people  at  their  ease,  only  contrived  to 
hhoYf  how  much  she  was  at  ease  herself,  often  at  the  cost  of  comfort  to 
her  associates.  She  was  restless,  too — nay,  worse,  she  was  artificial. 
Her  naweti  was  calculated,  her  impromptus  werefaits  d  loisir.  She 
could  be  courtly  and  refined  enough,  it  is  true ;  but  to  be  courtly  does 
not  imply  to  be  well-bred. 

^  In  Emily's  manner,  on  the  contrary,  I  descried  indications  of  that 
intuitive  elegance,  as  inseparable  from  certain  natures  as  fragrance  from 
certain  flowers.  When  offended,  she  was  a  queen ; — when  pleased,  a 
child.  Of  the  conventions  of  society,  she  knew  nothing.  All  her  ideas 
of  decorum  emanated  from  instinctive  modesty.  My  coxcombry  was  as 
much  thrown  away  upon  her,  as  the  beauty  of  some  exquisite  piece  of 
mechanism  on  a  savage.  But  when  she  approved — when  by  chance  I 
gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  that  found  sympathy  with  her  own— 
the  moisture  of  her  eye  was  instantaneous ;  or  if  some  chance  expres* 
sion,  some  passing  sarcasm,  happened  to  divert  her,  her  pearly  teeth  be- 
came visible  in  a  moment,  brightening  the  cordial  smiles  respondent  to 
my  efforts  for  her  entertainment.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  175 — 177. 

The  only  mistake  here  is,  in  the  supposition  that  Lady  Harriet 
could  have  been  remarkable  for  high-breeding  in  her  own  set. 
Lady  Ormington  might,  possibly,  have  just  passed  muster;  but 
the  little  Irish  widow  would  infallibly  have  been  blackballed  by 
the  coterie. 

Quite  natural  again,  and  exceedingly  well  described — though 
we  are  detained  rather  too  long  in  the  house  and  garden  at  Cin- 
tra — is  the  catastrophe.  How  could  a  gentle,  unsuspecting,  ro- 
mantic girl,  in  Emily's  situation,  avoid  falling  in  love  with  the 
only  being  who  offered  or  seemed  capable  of  sympathy  ?  and  hers 
was  not  the  spirit  to  bear  up  against  a  disappointment  of  the 
heart.     ^  It  is  a  common  practice,*  says  Washington  Irving,  *  with 

*  those  who  have  outlived  the  suceptibility  of  early  feelings,  or 

*  have  been  brought  up  in  the  gay  heartlessness  of  dissipated  life, 
'  to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  ana  to  treat  the  tales  of  romantic 

*  passion  as  mere  fictions  of  novelists  and  poets.  My  observations 

*  on  human  nature  have  induced  me  to  think  otherwise.  They 
'  have  convinced  me,  that  however  the  surface  of  the  character 

*  may  be  chilled  and  frozeh  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  cultivated 

*  into  mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  society,  still  they  are  dormant 

*  fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest  bosom,  which,  when 

*  once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are  sometimes  desolating 

*  in  their  effects.     Indeed,  1  am  a  true  believer  in  the  blind  deity, 

*  and  go  to- the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines.    Shall  I  confess  it  !— 

*  I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  possibility  of  dying  of  disap* 

*  pointed  love.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a  malady  often  fatal 

*  to  my  own  sex  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  withers  down  many 

*  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave/ 
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We  lire  entirely  of  this  opinion  ;  and  we  eainestly  recdnmiend 
younff  gentlemen,  addicted,  like  Mr  Cecil  Danby,  to  woman- 
slaughter,  with  or  without  extenuating  circumstances,  to  think  of 
EmUy  Barnet,  and  be  merciful.  Match-hunting  mothers,  too, 
may  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  second  victim,  poor  Helena 
Winstanley,  though  she  does  become  a  countess — and  it  is  high 
time  that  they  should  ;  for  their  system  of  tactics,  with  its  con- 
sequences, is  becoming  a  byword  of  national  reproach  on  the 
continent : — 

<  England  is  called  the  land  of  this,  and  the  land  of  that :  among  other 
things,  it  ought  to  be  called  the  land  of  Misses  I  On  the  Continent, 
young  ladies  are  chosen  for,  in  love  and  matrimony,  by  papa  and  mam- 
ma;— in  England,  they  choose  for  tbemselvest  and  conseqaently  are 
forced  to  strive  hard  to  be  chosen.  I  do  not  half  like  the  position  in 
vi^hiph  this  order  of  things  has  placed  the  poor  little  dears !  They  are  told 
to  be  modesty  gentle,  undesigning ;  then  supplied  (like  the  itinerant 
Savoyards  by  their  proprietors)  with  a  tponkey  or  cage  of  white  natce— *. 
sent  forth  to  dance  and  sing  for  the  captivation  of  passengers,  and  threat- 
ened with  punishment  if  they  return  at  night  unsuccessful  from  their 
campaign.  For  thy  part,  I  never  blame  them  when  I  see  them  capering 
aiid  showing  off  their  little  monkey-tricks  for  conquest.  The  fault  is 
n^ne  of  theifS— it  is  part  of  an  erroneous  system/' — Vol.  ill.  p.  186. 

,  The. result  is  obvious.  Those  amongst  them  who,  like  Helena 
Winstanley,  really  have  hearts,  run  tiie  risk  of  losing  them  to 
some  one  of  the  bons  partis^  to  whose  soft  nothings  they  have  been 
commanded  to  listen.  Those  who,  from  accident  or  tempera- 
ment, escape  this  danger,  but  draw  blanks,  gradually  harden 
into  ddarse,  cold,  fbrward,  calculating  coquettes. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  VrJUi^re,  the  husband  of  la  femme  income 
pHse^  iis  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  of  tbe  comic 
sketches ;  but  a  reader  must  be  well  conversant  with  Parisian 
society  to  recogpize  him.  All,  however,  who  are  old  enough  to 
remetnber  the  Regency,  will  appreciate  that  *  monstrous  clever. 
*  fellow,*  who,  with  a  problematical  fortune  and  doubtful  origin, 
had  con^e  to  be  called  •  Jack  Harris  *  by  the  best  men  of  his 
time.  He  is  rather  commonplace  at, college  and  at  his  first 
ehtranee  into  the  world ;  but  in  the  full  flush  of  his  honours  he 
is  unexceptionable : — 

*  Aihong  those  on  whom  greatness  had  been  thrust,  I  conclude  I  may 
enutnerate  Sir  John  Harris,  K.  all  sorts  of  things,  not  omitting  the  Guei- 
pkiC|  arid  Honorary  all  sorts  of  thinfi;s  at  Carlton  House  and  in  the  Red 
Book.  It  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  define  his  functions.  He  was, 
sufqmsed  to  invent  wigs  and  collect  Ghiriese  lanterns — give  designs  f!)r 
yeleht  cabins  tad  cottage  chimneys*  But  it  was  all  supposition.  His' 
e]|ita  pMid  entjanees  were  neted,  but  nothing  wherefore.  He  was  tab0oed, 
and  had  ceased  to  converse  with  the  public  at  lai^;  occasionally  letting 
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fall  ^mething  esceeedingly  piquaht  to  an  earl  or  a  eabinet  miiilster^ 
which  was  picked  np  and  arduonsly^  repeated  at  the  clubs.  For  erery 
one  Was  overjoyed  to  quote  Sir  John  Harris  I  Even  /  should  no  more 
have  dared  to  <'  Jack  "  him  now,  than  to  "  George  "  his  Royal  Highntese 
the  Prince  Regent  I 

<  Many  origins  were  assigned  to  this  mysterious  favouritism ;  competi** 
tion  for  a  crack  tea-pot  at  Baldock*s,  in  which  Sir  John  had  ceded 
the  pas  with  a  grace  and  solemnity  which  made  it  a  pas  grave  /— »an 
inedited  recipe  for  Cura^oa  ptinch,  d  crime  de  'tM  ;--a  pattern  for  a  gored 
stock,  which  was  said  to  impart  to  the  most  apopletio  throat  the  length* 
ened  stifTDess  "long  draw.n  out  "  of  a  stork.  It  was  no  manner  of  donse-^ 
quence.  Sir  John  was  born  in  a  cork  jacket,  predestined  to  float,  like 
other  weeds,  oii  the  surface  of  the  stream ;  or,  rather^  he  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  <<  fling  him  with  a  stone  round  his  neck 
into  a  horse-pond,  and  he  will  rise  in  ten  minutes  out  of  the  water,  in  a 
court  suit,  bag-wig,  and  sword.'' 

*  The  first  time  I  paid  mv  respects  at  Carlton  House  after  niy  arrival, 
I  had  determined  to  take  the  initiative  in  cutting  so  great  a  man.  Bni 
sweet  Sir  John  knew  better  than  to  afford  me  a  pretext  for  piratittg  of 
his  early  whereabout ;  and  held  out  his  finger  with  almost  as  much 
condescension  as  if  he  had  been  t^mperor  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  I 
a- mandarin  of  the  third  button.  I  took  him  as  I  found  him.  It  wa9 
not  for  Cis  Danby  to  quarrel  with  the  pretensions  of  a  coxcomb  ;  and  aai , 
I  have  always  considered  success  the  t^st  of  merit,  as  Napoleon  did  of 
his  Spartans^  I  was  bound  to  consider  Sir  John  Harris,  K.A.  K.B.  K.C; 
K»D«  K.E.  K.F.  EL.G.,  and  so  forth  through  the  alphabet,  the  Admirable  • 
Crichton  of  modern  chivalry.' 

The  e&rly  part  of  this  worthy's  career  bears  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  BrummeU'S)  that  it  is  just  possible  the  author  n^ay 
be  supposed  to  hint  at  him ;  and  it  may  therefore  bo  as  well  to 
add,  that  the  celebrated  ex^dandy  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  most 
exalted  panegyrics  in  the  book.  Even  Mr  Raikes,  who^  in  his 
recent  work  on  France,  devotes  several  pages  to  the  vindic^tloii 
of  his  friend's  memory,  must  be  satisfied  with  such  a  tribute  as 
this : — 

*It  Is  all  stupid  and  silly  enough  in  the  retrbspection ;  and  BrtitfimeU 
is,  at  present,  only  known  to  history  as  an  adventurer  who,  having  givett 
the  law  to  frinces,  eventually  received  it  from  a  Juge  de  Paitx:,  and  difed 
li  lunatic  in  a  public  hospital ;  just  as,  fifteen  years  ago.  Napoleon  Wa«  fttr 
adventurer,  who,  having  given  the  law  to  emperors,  eventuftlly  reeeive^ 
it  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  died  of  the  worries  at  St  Hfelfena ! 

« Btit  the  reaction  has  commenced.  Napoleoi  is  beginhiftg  to  fee^\¥i» 
ample  justice  at  the  hands  of  it  new  generation ;  and  our  grand-^n^ph«^i^il 
will  behold  in  George  Brummell  a  great  reformer — ^  man  who  dAted  to 
be  cleanly  in  the  dirtiest  of  times — a  man  who  compelled  gentlemen  t6 
fiiH  the  eoacb-box,  and  assume  a  place  in  their  own  carriage — a  man 
who  indnoed  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Britain  to  prove  their  valour  other* 
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wiso  than  by  thrashing  superannuated  watchmen — a  man^  in  ahorty  who 
will  sarviye  for  posterity  as  Charlemagne  of  the  great  empire  of  Clubs. 

'  It  would  never  surprise  me  to  find  the  ashes  of  the  great  ex-dandy 
fetched  home  from  Caen,  as  those  of  Napoleon  have  been  from  St 
Helena,  to  be  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column ;  on 
the  identical  spot  where  he  initiated  the  Prince  into  the  mysteries  of 
Roman  punch ; — the  Sully  of  that  modem  Henri  whose  good-nature 
probably  wished  that  all  his  subjects  might  have  *<  un  turbot  au  pot,"  No 
doubt  that,  like  the  great  *man  of  antiquity,  George  Brnmmell  often 
threatened  his  ungrateful  country  that  it  '*  should  not  even  possess  his 
bones  I"  But  flesh  and  blood  are  more  susceptible  in  their  generation 
than  the  disembodied  and  enlightened  ghost/ 

After  all,  the  most  unanswerable  evidence  of  his  influence  is 
afforded  by  Lord  Byron,  who  gravely  sets  down  in  one  of  his 
journals,  that  three  great  men  fell  in  the  same  year — (1815) — 
Napoleon,  Brummell,  and  himself;  and  according  to  Captain  Med- 
wyn,  or  some  other  reporter  of  his  conversations,  he  used  to  boast 
of  the  attention  paid  him  by  the  dandy  chief,  as  a  proof  of  his  own 
position  as  a  man  of  fashion.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  philosophi- 
cal dissertation  on  the  progress  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  be  written,  it  is  clear  that  the  Brummell 
dynasty  must  fill  a  chapter  in  it. 

We  are  reluctant  to  conclude  without  a  word  of  caution  as  to 
^  the  occasional  inaccuracies  by  which  the  value  of  the  statements 
regarding  manners  is  impaired.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  pass« 
age  as  the  following : — 

<  At  the  period  of  my  debut f  I  swear  there  was  occasionally  seen  a 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  over  Hyde  Park  I — Our  recent  ambassador,  M.  le 
Doctrinaire  Guizot,  who,  during  his  first  fortnight  in  London,  was  con- 
tinually passing  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  convinced  by  the  mistiness  of 
his  vision  that  cataract  was  impending,  might  have  seen  his  way  clearly 
then  to  the  affuires  StrangereSy  in  a  physical  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense. 

*  I  enlarge  on  all  this,  lest  the  dandies  of  to-day  may  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  my  boasted  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  spirits.  As 
regards  the  former,  there  was  less  quackery  in  the  world — no  homoeo- 
pathy, no  dephiogistication ;  as  regards  the  latter,  less  smother  in  the 
air.  People  in  general  were  more  agreeable.  Kno.wledge  did  not  pre« 
tend  to  be  useful.  Society,  now  so  blue,  was  couleur  de  rose.  There 
were  almost  as  many  courteous  readers  as  there  are  now  writers ;  and 
authors  were  a  sort  of  people  who  dined  with  a  great  man  on  a  Sunday 
in  their  best  clothes,  when,  indeed,  they  had  a  coat  to  boast  of.  Like 
mothers,  they  have  since  risen  amazingly  in  the  market.  They  owe  that 
to  Scott  and  Byron.  Sir  Walter  was  the  first  who  wrote  up  authorship ; 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  his  lordly  contemporary,  <<  it  was  not  the 
least  conquest  of  bis  fertilizing  and  mighty  genius/' ' 

There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  passage  to  be  depended 
upon,  except  the  first.    In  particular,  the  change  in  the  position 
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of  authors  is  post-dated  by  more  tlian  half  a  century  ;  and  to  say 
that  Scott  and  Byron  gave  them  their  first  brevet  of  respectabi- 
lity, is  preposterous. 

This  Journal  was  established  so  long  ago  as  1802 ;  but  on 
glancing  over  the  names  of  the  authors  reviewed  in  the  early 
Numj^ers,  we  find  few  qualified,  to  plead  to  our  jurisdiction 
in  formd  pauperis ;  and  we  can  confidently  state  that  all  our 
own  literary  associates  ^had  coats' — some  of  them  coronets. 
We  will  also  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  society  was  much  bluer 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  well  remember  the  time  when  the 
first  question  a  young  gentleman  put  to  his  partner  at  a  ball 
regarded  the  last  of  the  Waverley  novels  or  the  last  new  poem, 
and  when  an  early  copy  of  the  forthcoming  Review  was  a 
diploma  of  distinction  for  the  week.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  illus« 
tration  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Diable  Boiteux  was  received 
at  its  first  appearance,  relates  that  two  young  men,  entering  the 
same  bookseller's  shop  in  which  there  chanced  to  be  only  one 
copy  of  the  work,  contested  the  possession  of  it  by  fighting  upon 
the  spot ;  and  the  victor,  having  wounded  his  antagonist,  carried 
off  the  volume  as  the  prize  of  the  field.*  We  appeal  to  our 
sexagenarian  readers  whether,  during  some  years  both  before  and 
after  the  date  of  Cecil  Danby's  debute  any  of  the  authors  in  vogue 
were  not  just  as  likely  to  be  fought  for  d  VotUrance;  nay,  whether 
we  ourselves,  or  our  great  southern  rival,  have  not  most  probably 
the  life  of  some  over-ardent  subscriber  to  answer  for  ?  The  truth 
is,  literature  had  then  the  stamp  of  fashion.  It  has  now  lost  this 
advantage — or  disadvantage ;  for  when  a  good  thing  has  once 
gained  attention  enough  to  be  appreciated^  it  thrives  best  without 
factitious  aids  of  any  kind.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent a  great  many  more  writers  moving  in  the  best  circles;  but 
then  they  are  no  longer  lionized^  and  are  found  blending  unos- 
tentatiously with  the  mass ;  partly  because  their-  number  pre- 
vents their  being  regarded  as  rarities,  partly  because  a  large 
proportion  of  them  have  other  and  independent  titles  (rank, 
fortune,  political,  or  professional  eminence)  to  be  there. 

Errors  of  this  kind  may  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  a  question 
which  has  been  discussed  with  more  than  ordinary  animation  in 
the  metropolis — who  is  the  author  of  this  book  ?  Fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  write^  never  sneer  at  writers ;  and  these  volumes 
are  crowded  with  depreciating  allusions.  This  gets  rid  at  once  of 
a  large  class  of  candidates.  Again,  the  author  was  not  at  Eton, 
or  he  would  hardly  complain  of  being  called  Danby  junior  :  he 
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was  never  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  or  he  mult  know 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  take  his  l>laee 
behind  the  treasury  bench  and  join  in  the  ^eers :  he  Was  not 
one  of  the  Brummell  set,  or  he  Would  scarcely  attribute  the  origin 
of  Melton  to  their  sportsmanship,  or  describe  a  loo-party  as  ihe 
party  of  the  night  in  their  time.  The  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Byron's  habits  and  peculiarities,  is  no  more  than  might  be  collect* 
ed  from  his  journals ;  and,  though  Cecil  is  attached  to  George 
the  Fourth's  household,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  not  presetvM 
one  individual  trait  of  his  royal  master  or  his  friends.  We  arfe 
willing  to  set  down  a  mistake  regarding  Shakspeare  as  the  fefiect 
of  haste ;  but,  when  an  author  confounds  one  commandment  with 
another,  common  charity  requires  us  to  presume  that  he  is  not  a 
clergyman.  The  French  scenes  betoken  a  residetlce  of  Some 
length,  if  not  complete  domestication,  at  Paris ;  but  this  adviin- 
tage  is  more  thah  counterbalanced  by  the  erroneous  nbtions  t^ 
garding  England,  inevitiibly  contracted  by  an  absentee.  The 
pretension,  the  superciliousness,  the  forced  vivacity,  the  slang  (for 
much  of  their  conversation  deserves  no  better  name)  of  Cedl's 
associates,  belong  only  to  a  few  silly  men  and  women  of  the  demi* 
rep  genus ;  ease,  grace,  urbanity,  reserve,  and  (above  all)  re- 
pose  of  manner,  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  highest  order 
of  our  aristocracy.  Putting  all  these  things  together^  we  infer 
that  the  work  is  not  by  Lord  H.,  or  Lord  W.,  or  Mr  S.  D.,  or 

Mr  M.,  or  the  Rev.  ,  or  any  other  of  the  many  accom« 

plished  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  confidently  attributed ;  but 
that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  liveliest,  cleverest,  wittiest, 
and  most  prolific  of  our  female  writers,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned 
friend  to  supply  the  quotations,  and,  perhaps,  some  scraps  of  a 
posehomons  diary  or  journal  to  work  up6n.  jftii  diabolus  aut  Mrs 
O . 

Richardson's  biographers)  have  pteServed  ah  anecdote  of  An 
old  Iftdy,  who,  being  obliged  to  have  books  read  to  her  on  account 
of  a  weakness  in  her  eyes,  said  she-  preferred  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  for  that  purpose ;  because,  when  she  indulged  in  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  she  ran  no  risk  of  losing  any  part  of  the  story,  but 
was  sure  to  find  the  characters  where  she  left  them,  convefsing 
in  the  cedar  parlour.  De  Clifford  possesses  the  same  recom- 
mendation* Open  it  where  you  will,  you  are  sure  to  find  soine 
one  lecturing  the  hero  |  and  the  main  action  is  little  more  dian 
snfficieilt  to  carry  him  from  one  set  of  advisers  to  toother.  The. 
story,  therefore,  may  be  summarily  disposed  of. 

De  Clifford  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Cliffords  and  Bar- 
dolfes  of  the  olden  time ;  but  the  family  property  has  gradually 
melted  away,  and  his  father  has  sunk  to  tne  level  of  the  higher 
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orde^  of  yaoniftifiry^  tkongh  his  title  to  tank  with  the  gentry  of 
bis  ootiaty  is  still  partially  recognised,  by  his  being  occasionally 
aununoned  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury.  The  son  form*  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  a  provincial  school,  with  the  eldest  son  of  Mr 
Hastings,  a  country  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  whoelalma  to  be: 
descended  from  the  Plantagenets,  and  is  connected  by  matriafi^ 
with  one  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Germany.  Bertha,  his  daugh- 
ter, is  a  personification  of  all  that  is  soft,  sweet,  and  lovely  in 
womanhood,  or  rather  girlhood ;  for  she  is  still  in  her  teens  when 
De  Clifford  becomes  devotedly  attached  to  her.  But  far  fh>m 
telling  his  love,  he  seems  content  to  regard  it  as  the  highest  aet 
of  presumption  on  his  part  to  think  df  the  daughter  of  the  lord 
of  Foljambe  Park  as  one  who  could  ever  condescend  to  become 
his  wife ;  and  the  altered  character  of  his  schoolfcUolv,  Charles 
Hastings,  soon  repels  him  to  a  still  more  hopeless  distaooe.  When 
they  met  at  Oxford,  De  Clifford  is  made  to  feel  in  the  most 
painful  manner  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Cbristchurch  and  an  exhibitioner  from  Queen's ;  a  friend  is  for-^ 
tunately  at  hand  to  point  the  moral ;  he  braces  up  his  mind  for  a 
strong  effort^  shakes  off  his  daydreamng  and  despondency,  and 
wins  a  scholarship.  This  is  almost  all  he  does  for  himself  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  book;  for  Mr  Ward's  views  aria  diame* 
trically  the  reverse  of  Misd  Edgeworth's,  as  developed  in  ^  Pa* 
*  trotiage.'  No  sooner  has  this  one  step  towards  university 
distinction  been  obtained,  than,  like  another  Sterne  or  Goldsmith* 
he  sets  off  on  a  walking  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which,  after 
encountering  sundry  aaventures  all  ending  in  a  talk,  he  falls  in 
with  a  distant  relation,  one  Mr  Manners,  wno  gives  him  an 
infinity  of  good  advice  and  an  iniroduetion  to  the  prime  minister. 
Lord  Castleton.  He  is  at  once  made  private  secretary  to  his 
lordship,  and,  being  now  on  the  high-road  of  promotion,  is  not 
long  in  getting  a  sinecure  of  two  thousand  a-year  and  a  seat  in 
parliameflt;  Whilst  fottune  has  been  favouring  him,  she  has 
been  ?ingularlv  unkind  to  the  Hastings  family.  The  son  is 
killed  in  a  duel ;  the  father  is  hjtlf  ruined  by  a  hurricane ;  so  that, 
when  the  prosperous  De  Clifford  reappears  as  a  suitor,  there  is 
no  longer  any  material  obstacle  beyond  that  which  is  created  by 
his  own  unaccoqntable  blindness  and  irresolution.  At  length, 
however,  he  finds  out,  what  had  long  been  clear  to  every  one 
else — that  the  match  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  his 
conslaney  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Bertha,  who  had  recipro* 
oated  his  feelings  from  the  first. 

The  great  charm  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  love-scenes; 
which  are  uniformly  remarkable  for  grace,  delicacy,  and  truth. 
We  would  particularly  instance  the  scene  in  the  little  valley  near 
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York,  where  the  authorship  of  the  verses  is  discussed.  The 
lover's  undue  diffidence,  when  the  consummation  of  his  hopes 
is  so  evidently  at  hand,  is  exceedingly  provoking ;  but  this  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side,  and  we  are  too  strongly  imbued  with  old* 
fashioned  notions  regarding  the  respect  due  to  the  sex,  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

We  also  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  general  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  and  gentlemanly  turn  of  the  disquisitions  on  books 
and  men,  life  and  manners,  which  occupy  three-fourths  of  the 
publication.  But  Mr  Ward  has  fallen  into  a  few  errors,  which 
we  cannot  allow  to  circulate,  under  the  high  authority  of  his 
name,  without  a  protest.  In  the  first  place,  a  most  undue  im- 
portance is  attributed  to  rank  and  wealth.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  undoubted  scion  of  two  noble  houses  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  in  the- light  of  an  humble  follower,  or  poor 
dependent,  by  the  Hastings'  family ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cre- 
ditable to  Mr  Hastings  to  be  represented  as  undergoing  a  com- 
plete change  of  sentiment  when  his  own  fortunes  are  in  the 
wane  and  De  Clifford's  in  the  ascendant.  The  reflection  that 
their  ancestors  fought  on  the  same  side,  might  surely  have  sug^ 
gested  itself  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance.  A  still 
more  serious  ground  of  complaint,  is  the  manner  in  which  writers 
for  the  periodical  press  are  treated ;  and  the  discredit  thrown  Upon 
the  whole  body  by  the  introduction  of  Mr' John  Paragraph  ^ 
their  representative : — 

*  Yet  every  body  had  heard  of  the  eminent  critic,  Mr  John  Para- 
graph, although  nobody  knew  what  he  had  heen,  until  he  blazed  forth 
as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  public  taste,  which  he  condescended  to  guide 
in  a  periodical  publication.  Perhaps  he  had  been,  like  myself,  a  decayed 
gentleman,  though,  unlike  myself,  he  had  been  ten  years  on  the  town* 
Hence,  on  the  strength  of  a  considerable  portion  of  verjuice  in  his  com- 
position, and  impenetrable  impudence  in  scattering  it,  whether  in  print 
or  conversation,  he  became  a  first-rate  character  in  the  walk  he  had 
chosen. 

<  Mr  Paragraph  was  eminent  for  a  natural  slang,  which  passed  with 
vulgar  people  for  wit,  and  with  the  weak  and  timid  for  overpowering 
ability.  **  Yet  I  have  long,**  said  Granville,  who  gave  me  this  account, 
'<  taken  measure  of  his  understanding  and  acquirements,  and  even  as, 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  a  critic,  have  found  him  below  mediocrity ;  but 
as  a  man  who  has  either  the  mind,  manners,  or  literature  of  a  gentleman, 
he  is  not  to  be  named.  For  the  fellow  has  not  a  feeling  of  liberality 
in  his  whole  carcass ;  not  a  sentiment  of  poetry,  or  spark  of  imagina- 
tion, or  the  commonest  knowledge  of  history,  still  less,  of  the  nature 
of  man.*'  * 

Here  an  obvious  enquiry  suggests  itself: — 
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*  How  comes  it,  however/  said  I,  <  that  you  produce  such  a  man  ?  for 
I  hear  you  have  invited  him  to  dine  with  Lord  Castleton. 

'  Why,  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who,  heing  free  from  all  hurden  of 
modesty,  and  revelling  in  their  intrepidity  of  assurance,  are  so  fiir  of  use, 
in  company,  that  they  will  not  let  people  go  to  sleep.  I  have  therefore 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Castleton,  who  has  heard  of,  but  never  yet  saw  him, 
to  let  me  invite  him,  if  only  to  show  the  sort  of  animal  he  is.  You  may 
be  sure  the  invitation  was  accepted,  for  he  is  a  great  tuft-hunter  as  well 
as  a  great  feeder,  A  turtle  would  entice  him  any  where,  and  for  a  plate 
of  it  he  would  even  sell  a  commendation  of  the  worst  book  that  ever  was 
written. 

^  But  turtle  from  a  lord,  and  that  lord  a  minister,  will  elevate  him  to 
the  third  heaven ;  for  it  is  certain  that  his  good  things,  if  he  have  any, 
depend  upon  the  good  things  on  the  table,  and  the  How  of  his  wit  upon 
the  flow  of  the  claret.  In  short,  in  these  respects  he  is  an  illustration 
of  the  description  which  Johnson  gives  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  critic, 
who  finds  he  can  boil  his  weekly  pot  better  by  abuse  than  by  praise. 

<  Granville  added,  moreover,  that  Paragraph  was  a  most  despotic 
monarch  in  his  way,  and  a  bully  among  all  minor  publishers  and  authors. 

*  In  short,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  vanity,  or  avarice, 
or  impudence,  are  uppermost  in  his  character. 

*  Such  was  the  redoubtable  Mr  Paragraph,  whom  my  friend  had  per- 
suaded Lord  Castleton  to  invite  to  his  dinner,  with  a  view  to  show  him 
and  his  company  what  they  had  often  heard  of,  but  perhaps  not  seen — 
one  of  the  self-elected  rulers  of  public  opinion.' 

The  invitation  is  .accepted  ;  the  critic  attends,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  series  of  the  greatest  blunders,  abusing  his  host's  niece, 
contradicting  every  body,  and  parading  his  own  want  of  prin- 
ciple, he  departs — leaving  behind  him  the  worst  possible  impres- 
sion of  journalism ;  though  Mr  Granville,  the  inviter,  is  kind 
enough  to  say,  that  the  vocation  has  been  adopted  by  ^  many  real 
*  scholars  and  real  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  ad- 
*.  vantage  to  know.'  Now,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny 
that  the  Sunday  press  of  London  might  perhaps  supply  a  living 
parallel ;  but  when  did  such  a  character  ever  yet  succeed  in  attract- 
ing general  attention,  of  a  kind  to  justify  his  being  invited  to  a 
nobleman's  table  to  meet  a  select  party  ?  or  how  could  he  have 
gained  admission  to  Lady  Hungerford's  drawing-room  ?  A 
shrewd  old  Scotch  lady  used  to  say,  that  she  always  began  to 
have  misgivings  of  the  Minister  when  he  preached  a  sermon 
against  backbiting.  Mr  Ward  must  excuse  us ;  but  we  always 
have  our  misgivings  of  an  author  when  he  rails*  against  criticism. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr  John  Paragraph  was  sug^ 
gested  by  an  unfriendly  notice  of  *  Tremjune '  or  *  De  Vere.* 

By  a  curious  inconsistency,  Mr  Ward  shows  considerable 
inclination,  in  another  place,  to  blame  the  nobility  for  not  being 
more  eager  to  court  the  society  of  men  of  genius ;  and  is  dissatis^ 
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fi^d  bdcai»6  the  wives  of  parsons  who  have  ris^n  to  enineiioe  by 
their  talents^  are  not  received  with  the  same  distinction  as  their 
husbands.     '  A  duke,  or  the  most  dandy  member  of  White's,  may 

*  not  be  above — nay,  may  feel  a  sort  of  complacency  in — walk- 

*  ing  arm-in-arm  with  some  very  brilliant  genius  of  the  age,  though 

*  of  commonplace  connexions.     But  if  the  genius  have  a  wite, 

*  how  will  it  fare  with  her?  * 

To  illustrate  this  position,  he  relates  what  took  place  between 
a  certain  great  political  peer  and  an  eloquent  member  of  his 
party,  more  c*elebrated  for  his  abilities  than  his  family  or  station 
in  lifo.  The  orator,  emboldened  by  the  noble  lord's  professions 
of  friendship,  said  he  had  nothing  to  ask  for  himself,  but  he 
should  esteem  it  the  highest  honour  if  the  marchioness  would 

take  notice  of  Mrs  .     *  Ah !  you  know,  my  dear  friend,* 

was  the  answer,  *  these  things  are  the  exclusive  province  of  the 

*  ladies,  and  husbands  never  interfere.  This  is  the  only  thing  in 
^  which  her  ladyship  never  allows  me  any  authority.'  We  see  xxq 
reason  why  she  should;  nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  this  is  the 
result  of  morgue.  Congeniality  of  pursuits  and  feelings  is  the 
ordinai'y  ground  of  intimacy,  and  this  is  roost  likely  to  exist 
amongst  persons  similarly  situated  as  regards  rank,  wealth,  and 
connexion.  The  natural  course  of  things  is  for  the  great  to  live 
together.  In  so  doing,  they  simply  exercise  a  privilege  common 
to  all  classes ;  and,  until  their  sets  shall  be  understood  to  com- 
prehend all  that  is  any  way  distinguished  by  genius*  agreeability* 
and  worth,  no  one,  hot  born  amongst  tbem»  has  a  right  to  regard 
exclusion,  or  rather  non^admission,  as  an  affront*     Why  aould 

not  Mrs rest  satisOed  with  her  own  respectable  circle  ?  or* 

why  should  her  husband  attempt  to  force  her  into  so  uncoii)forl^ 
able  a  position  as  the  marchioness's  drawing-room  or  opeia^box 
woqld  undoubtedly  have  turned  out?  Muisjfi  aui9  id  compte  un 
obelkquel  exclaims  the  adventurer  in  ope  of  Paul  de  Kooh's  noY^B* 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  saloon  where 
be  knows  no  one ;  and  many  a  would-be  fine  lady»  who  has 
found  marchionesses  more  compliant  than  Mr  Ward's,  has  bf§n 
tempted  to  repeat  the  exclamation.  At  the  saroe  time  we  Mre 
not  apologists  for  superciliousness*  and  it  is  not  an  undue  leaning 
towards  birth  or  rank,  but  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  inteUeetual 
excellence,  that  makes  us  reluctant  to  see  genius  degrade  itself  by 
descending  into  the  arena  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  vulgar  vanity* 
instead  of  remaining  proudly  on  its  pedestal  to  receive  the  wiUin^ 
homage  of  its  worshippers.  The  grand  error  consists  in  fMttrir 
buting  the  entire  evil  to  the  aristocracy,  who  are  not  half  so  much 
to  blame  for  repellingi  as  those  who  expose  thea«alve9  to  be  x$k 
peUed. 
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La3y  Hiiiig«rfbr3^  Mr  De  Clifford's  advisikr,  or  xi^et  lecturer 
on  matters  of  fiEishion,  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth  when  en- 
deavouring to  define  the  limits  of  vulgarity  : — 

*  All  that  I  mean/  continued  the  lady,  *  is,  that  we  are  not  shocked  by 
what  only  appeared  in  its  natural  colours,  and  pursues  its  natural  course, 
rqnuiining  always  in  its  appropriate  place.  It  is  when,  without  necessity, 
it  leaves  its  proper  place  from  choice,  and  forces  itself  where  it  dught 
QQt  to  be^  that  it  becomes  disgusting. 

<  Her  pupilf  not  quite  satisfied,  enquires,  "  What  we  were  to  say  to 
the  disdain  with  which  a  duchess  will  sometiipes  treat  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
chant however  rich,  or  a  lawyer  however  learned,  or  a  divine,  even 
though  a  bishop?** 

*  **  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  just  to  the  duchess  in  this  ?  "  re- 
turned the  lady,  "  No  duchess,  if  really  well  bred,  which  we  are  to  sup- 
pose her,  would  ever  show  disdain  to  any  one  who  did  not  challenge  it 
by  some  impropriety  of  her  own.  If,  therefore,  there  is  disdain,  it  is  be- 
cause the  object  of  it  would  be  avoided  for  something  wrong,  and  perhaps 
innately  and  individually  vulgar,  even  if  she  were  a  duchess  herself." 

*  ^<  I  fear  to  ask)**  says  de  Clifford,  a  little  further  on,  "  for  the  proofs 
pf  this  among  the  upper  ranks." 

i "  Why,  there  is  always  vulgarity,  at  least  of  mind,'*  answered  l«ady 
Hungerford,  *♦  where  there  is  silly  affectation,  low-though  ted  pride,  (as 
or  purse  or  other  prosperity,)  towards  our  ijnferiors,  or  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  towards  our  superiors  :  or,  what  is  worse,  a  despicable  attempt, 
by  flattery  or  parasitical  attentions,  to  obtain  their  notice,  or  insinuate 
ourselves  into  their  acquaintance.  Such  is  the  case  of  all  parvenuci, 
who  have  not  sense  or  pride  of  mind  enough  to  use  their  good  fortune 
properly,  but  barter  the  diamond  of  independence  for  the  Bristol  stone  of 
vanity.  As  nothing  is  so  soon  seen  through  by  people  of  real  fashion,  so 
lK>thiog  is  80  much  ridiculed  or  contemned.'* ' 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  distinguished  authors  and  artists,  much 
less  the  lawyers  and  divines,  who  are  chargeable  with  this  weak- 
ness as  a  body.  They  are  readily  admitted  into  the  best  society, 
and  will  generally  be  found  mingling  naturally  and  easily  with 
the  most  cultivated  and  agreeable  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
noblest  and  richest)  of  their  contemporaries.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  greatest  number  of  parasitical  aspirants,  content  to 
barter  '  the  diamond  of  their  independence  for  the  Bristol  stone 
*  of  vanity,*  are  to  be  found  amongst  persons,  who  have  a  highly 
respectable  and  well  recognised  position  of  their  own — the  wives 
and  families  of  wealthy  merchants  and  country  gentlemen.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  an  anomaly  well  worth  noting,  that 
many  of  these  make  it  their  whole  and  sole  object  to  obtain  the 
notice  of  the  female  leaders  of  fashion ;  and  seldom  venture  to 
announce  a  party  on  a  large  scale,  until  some  fine  lady  has  pro- 
mised to  invite  the  company,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
hostess's  particular  friends  are  to  be  left  out ! 
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At  tlie  risk  of  befing  tbonglit  hypercritical,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  Lady  HuDgerford  is  far  from  affording  the 
best  possible  exemplification  of  the  maxims  she  is  so  fond  of  in* 
culcating.  Surely  it  was  neither  well-bred  nor  judicious  to  begin 
conversation  with  a  shy  youth,  on  his  first  visit,  in  this  style : 
-^^  Now  sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  not  as  a  fine  lady,  as  perhaps 

*  I  have  been  represented  to  you,  but  as  one  who  loves  ingenu- 

*  ousness  wherever  it  can  be  found ;  so,  be  as  ingenuous  as  you 
'  please.     To  be  so  myself,  however,  I  must  tell  you  (here  she 

*  looked  at  her  pendule)  that  I  have  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 

*  and  no  more,  to  give  you ;  for  1  have  an  appointment  at  three 

*  with  a  very  great  lady  who  waits  for  nobody,  and  which,  there- 

*  fore,  I  must  attend/ 

The  late  Charles  Mathews  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  city  dame, 
who  began  by  asking  him — when  he  was  going  to  be  amusing ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  high  court  lady  to  add  the  restriction 
of  time  to  her  victim's  embarrassments. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  revising  the  quarrel 
scene  leading  to  the  duel.  If  Lord  Albany  had  spoken  in  such 
terms  of  the  father  and  sister  of  the  former  friend  and  compan- 
ion whom  he  had  killed,  he  would  have  been  hooted  from  so- 
ciety; and  no  gentleman  could  have  been  persuaded  to  go  out 
with  him. 

A  very  wide  field  of  criticism  is  yet  before  us,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  author  to  stop  just  when  the  task  of  fault-finding  has 
been  completed,  and  that  of  commendation  should  commence ; 
but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing off.  In  conclusion,  however,  we  can  confidently  state,  that 
though  the  younger  or  more  superficial  class  of  readers,  who 
take  up  a  novel  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  may  occasionally 
complain  of  dulness,  the  thinkers  and  observers  of  all  sorts  will 
find  no  lack  of  interest  in  this  book,  and  may  even  end  by  giving 

*  De  Clifford'  the  preference  over  his  showy  and  volatile  com- 
petitor. 
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Art*  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Cobnan  Family^  including  their  Vor-^ 
respondence  unth  the  most  distinguished  Ptrsonages  of  their 
^  Time.    By  Richard  Brinsley  Peake.    2  vols.  8yo.    Lon- 
don: 1841. 

rilHBRB  is  new  matter  about  the  Colmans  in  these  volumes, 
-*•  and  plenty  of  names  interesting  to  the  reader's  memory ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  a  compilation,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  adver- 
tised. Even  the  preface  is  not  explicit  on  the  subject : — *  I  do 
^,  not  feel  justified/  says  Mr  Peake,  ^  jn  sending  these  Memoirs 
^  forth  to  the  public,  without  the  adinowledgment  that  I  have 

*  availed  myself,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  very  considerably 
^  of  the  materials  furnished  me  by  the  publisher.*  But  yiho  would 
suppose  that  these  materials  meant  a  previous  work  by  another 
publisher,  almost  the  whole  of  which,  if  not  every  bit  of  it,  is 
transferred  to  the  pages  before  us ;  to  wit,  the  Posthumous  Letters 

from  various  celebrated  Men^  addressed  to  Francis  Cdlman  and 
George  Cobnan  the  Elder ^  and  edited  by  the  Younger  Colman  ? 
'  And  as  I  could  not  pretend,'  (continues  the  author,)  *  to  write 
'  in  a  better  style  than  George  Colman  the  Younger,  The  Random 

*  Records  from  his  fertile  pen,  have  been  put  in  requisition  to  some 
'  extent.'  Yes :  to  a  someness  so  prettily  extensive,  that  it  amounts 
to  a  good  half  of  one  of  the  two  volumes — all  in  honest  marks  of 
quotation.  It  reminds  us  of  what  Foote  said  to  a  gentleman 
next  him  at  dinner,  whose  bread  he  had  laid  his  hands  on — ^  I 

Erotest  I  took  it  for  the  loaf.'  Allowing,  therefore,  the  other 
alf  to  the  quarto  volume  of  Posthumous  Letters,  the  public  have 
already  been  favoured  with  one  of  the  two  volumes  before  us ; 
and  the  other,  though.  Mr  Peake  says  it  has  been  supplied  '  by 
^  diligent  research  and  the  personal  recollections  of  thirty-five 

*  years,'  and  that  letters  and  anecdotes  have  been  furnished 
him  by  several  friends,  is  so  unambitiously  executed — with  so 
much  haste  and  irrelevance,  such  dilation  on  small  topics  and 
silence  on  gpreater,  except  in  the  shape  of  an  acknowledged  criti- 
cism now  and  then,  from  quarters  in  truth  not  worth  acknow- 
ledging— that  we  are  sorry  so  pleasant  &  writer,  in  his  own  way, 
has  gone  out  of  it  to  get  up  so  poor  a  work  in  another.  We  hare 
a  grateful  recollection  of  some  very  amusing  Farces  by  Mr  Peake, 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  not  without  a  spice  of 
invention ;  and  wish  he  had  found  it  worth  his  while  to  turn  his 
thoughts  on  book-making  into  one  of  those  genuine  drolleries, 
instead  of  these  two  solemn-faced  masqueraders  in  purple  and 
^old.  Purchasers  do  not  like  such  things — for  they  do  not  find 
It  pleasant  to  pay  for  books  twice  over;  and  reviewers  do  not 
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like  them — ^because  it  is  vexatious  to  be  beguiled  into,  repetitions. 
Fin8Jly,.it  is* not  very  decorous;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  say  so  to  agreeable  people. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  it  is  to  be  cooceded  to  almost  all 
books  of  this  kind,  that  there  are  names  one  is  neiexi  tired,  of 
hearing,  and  anecdotes  which  will  bear  the  chance  of  repetition, 
especiuly  with  fresh  comments.  Who-,  does,  not  like  to  hear 
about  Johnson  and  Gddsmith,  and  the  men  whom  Pope  mentions, 
iMid  the  wits  of  any  a^e,  and  the  women^  and  all  the  scandal 
(now  harmless^  which  uiey  all  told  of  one  another ;  with  the  ex-> 
ception  of  suca  good-natured  saints  as  sweet  Lady  Suffolk,  and 
fwhat  shall  we  call  her  ?  .for  we  do  not  like  to  call  her  any  thing* 
ill)  Nelly  Gwynn  ?  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  all  he  could  of 
the  jovial  part  of  the  ascendency  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom* 
George  the  Second  wisely  liked  to  sit  tAe^d^t^ie  with  over  a* 
bottle  ?  or  the  secret  history  of  the  stinginesa  of  his  antagonist 
Pulteney  ?  (there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  book  before  us)— or 
of  Garnck,  with  hb  quick  eyes  ?  or  poor  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  , 
Williams,  with  his  wild  ones?  or  Bubb  Doddington  himself^ 

Elastered  all  over  with  lace  and  obesity  ?  or  any  one  thing  of  anr 
uman  being  who  has  interested  others,  and  whose  very  cocked-' 
hat,  or  hoop*pettiooat  is  hung  upon  the  pegs  of  time  ? 

We  shall  therefore  notice  all  that  is  new  in  the  present 
volumes,  and  yet  not  omit  (in  the  hope  of  finding  some  novelty^ 
for  it)  a  good  deal  of  what  Isold.     We  should  otherwise  injure^ 
the  completeness  of  the  interest  which  we  have  derived  from  *it 
ourselves.   We  shall  speak,  first,  of  the  progenitor  of  the  Colnans ; 
then  a  good  dei^  of  his  scm,  and  of  Pulteney,  Lord  Bath,  (taking 
care  to  preserve  what  is  new  of  either,  whether  absolutely  so,  or* 
to  readers  in  general;)  then  pretty  nearly  ocmfine  ourselves  to 
what  is  n^w  respecting  the  grandson,  (for  the  younger  Colman' 
is  not  so  interesting  a  person  as  his  father;)  and  conclude  with' 
some  touches  on  other  celebrated  names  oi  the  prindpal  period 
concerned.     Towards  the  close  of  the  work  is  a  eoriotis  original 
statement,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Arikold,  re^eeting  the  chameter  - 
and  manners  of  the  Coln^an  just  mentioned,  and.  his  fiEmtastic' 
conduct  as  an  Examiner  of  Plays,  which  is^  one  of  the  most 
curious  portions  of  the  new  matter. 

Francis  Colman,  though  m^  of  an  ancient,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  respectable  family ;  for  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him 
is  bis  umon  with  a  cp-heiress,  one  of  whose  si^iers  married  the 
above-mentioned  once  famous  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath, 
and  the  other  Lancelot  Charles  Lake,  Esq«,  of  the  old  fiEnnily  of 
that  name,  by  whom  she  became  the.  mother  of  the  first  Vlscoimt 
Lake,  the  commapd^  in  the  SiM»t  Indies.    These  ladiea  w^o^ 
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the  daughters  of  John  Gumley  of  I^eworth,  connnissary-general 
to  the  army.  He  had  been  a  glass-manufacturer,  and  was  the 
builder  of  Gumley  House  in  that  village — a  mansion  which 
became  the  property,  and  some  time  the  residence  of  Pulteney. 
The  ColcMiel  Gumley,  of  whom  Walpole  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote, 
was  his  son ;  therefore  uncle  of  the  first  George  Colman.  We 
Notice  these  side  relationships,  because  they  may  throw  light  on 
the  main  family  character.  Hanbury  Williams  intimates  that 
the  Colonel  was  both  illiterate  and  silly ;  but  libels  are  sometimes 
to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  and  Walpole's  anecdote  not  only 
gives  him  credit  for  wit,  but  shows  him  to  have  had  a  largeness 
ef  spirit.  He  was  about  to  fight  a  duel  with  Braddock,  (after- 
wards so  unfortunate  as  a  general  in  America ;)  and  ^  as  they 

*  were  going  to  engage,'  says  Walpole,  *  Gumley,  who  had  good- 
^  humour  and  wit,  rbraddock  had  the  latter,)  said,  ^^  Braddock,  you 

*  are  a  poor  dog  I  here,  take  my  purse ;  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  be 
^  forced  to  run  away,  and  then  you  will  not  have  a  shilling  to 
^support  you/'  Braddock  refused  the  purse,  insisted  on  the 
^  duel,  was  disarmed,  and  would  not  even  ask  his  life.'* 

The  Gumleys  all  seem  to  have  had  wit  and  spirit,  after  their 
several  fashions;  and  therefore  may  claim  their  share  in  the 
spriffhtliness  of  the  Colman  blood.     But 'they  were  not  all  so 

f^od-humoured,  or  so  ready  with  their  purses  as  the  Colonel, 
rancis  Colman's  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Bath,  who  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  Aiture  destiny  of  his  family,  be- 
came as  great  a  by-word  for  avarice  as  her  distinguished  hus- 
band ;  and  the  lampoons  of  the  day  gave  her  the  additional  credit 
of  being  a  vixen.  Pope  in  some  lines,  which  he  afterwards  sup- 
pressed, complains  that  her  marriage  with  Pulteney  made  her 
proud.  We  add  the  lines  here,  because  they  are  not  in  the  ordi- 
dary  editions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  prosaical  cir- 
cumstances transpire  sometimes  through  poetical  channels ;  for 
it  is  in  these  verses,  and  the  comment  upon  them  by  the  egregi- 
ous Mr  Ayre,  in  his  catchpenny  ^  Life '  of  the  poet,  that  we  learn 
the  trade  of  her  father. 

*  With  scornful  mien,  and  various  toss  of  air, 
Fantastick,  vain,  and  insolently  lair, 
Grandeur  intoxicates  her  giddy  brain, 
She  looks  ambition,  and  she  moves  disdain. 
Far  other  carriage  graced  her  virgin  life, 
But  charming  Gumley's  lost  in  Pulteney *8  wife : 
Not  greater  arrogance  in  him  we  fiod, 
And  this  conjunction  swells  at  last  her  mind. 
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Oh  1  could  the  8ire>  renown*d  in  glass,  produce 
One  faithful  mirror  for  his  daughter's  use, 
Wherein  she  might  her  haughty  errors  trace, 
And  hy  reflection  learn  to  mend  her  face ; 
The  wonted  sweetness  to  her  form  restore, 
Be  what  she  was,  and  charm  mankind  once  more/ 

Pulteney  and  his  wife,  who  had  not  long  been  ennobled  when 
Ayre's  '  Life '  came  out,  and  who  were  then  very  unpopular — he 
for  his  political  tergiversation,  and  both  for  their  stinginess — had 

£robably  refused  some  civility  or  bribery  to  Mr  Ayre ;  who,  in 
is  introduction  to  the  verses,  says  the  lady  became  ^  supercilious 

*  as  she  grew  great,  and  prodigious  haughty,  though  only  a 

*  glass-man's  daughter.'  * 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Francis 
Colman  was  appointed  Britisn  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
from  which  place  he  was  subsequently  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  that  of  Tuscany,  at  the  time  when  the  house  of 
Medici  was  verging  towards  its  close  in  the  person  of  good-na- 
tured, luxurious  Jcmn  Gaston,  who  took  to  his  bed  like  a  child, 
and  died  there  after  a  long  seclusion,  playing  with  his  toys. 
Colman,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  tne  allies,  who  were  set- 
tling John  Gaston's  succession  for  him,  greatly  to  the  poor 
prince's  annoyance,  had  an  uncomfortable  part  to  play  ;  but  pro- 
Dably  did  it  in  the  best  possible  manner;  as,  besides  having 
'  wit,'  he  appears  to  have  been  as  good-natured  a  man  as  the 
ffrand  duke,  and  as  careless  of  his  expenditure.  Pulteney  lectul'es 
nim  for  making  presents ;  and  his  friend  Bubb  Doddington,  who, 
in  his  strange  mixture  of  sensible  and  ridiculous  qualities,  com* 
bined  a  tawdry  ostentation  with  judicious  economy,  refused  exe- 
cuting commissions  for  him  till  the  ambassador  had  considered 
whether  they  would  be  *  prudent.'  Pulteney's  lecture  is  charac- 
teristic, and  a  curiosity.  After  speaking  of  some  damask  which 
Mrs  Pulteney  wished  to  import,  he  says — 

*  Now  I  have  given  you  this  trouble,  I  must  take  a  further  liberty,  and 
you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  chide  you  a  little  for  your  extravagance. 
What  niakes  you  throw  away  your  money  in  presents  ?  I  ana  much  con- 
cerned for  your  expense  on  my  account,  and  I  blame  you  for  it  on  any 
other  body's.  Believe  wie,  Colman^  there  are  few  people  worth  valuing 
80  much  as  to  make  ones-self  a  farthing  the  poorer  for  them*  For  my  part, 
I  own  that  I  am  quite  grown  out  of  humour  with  the  world  ;  and  the 
more  I  grow  acquainted  with  it,  the  less  I  like  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  cunning,  there  is  falsehood,  and  there  are  views  of  self-interest, 
that  mix  themselves  in  almost  all  the  friendships  that  are  contracted  be- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq,  By 
William  Ayre,  Esq.,  1745* 
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tween  man  and  man.  These  make  friendships  hardly  worth  cnltivating 
any  where ;  I  am  sure  nowhere  worth  being  at  any  considerable  charge 
to  preserve  it.  Do  not  mistake  what  I  have  said  ;  I  mean  it  not  parti-^ 
cularly  to  any  one  person,  but  in  general ;  I  am  sure  what  I  have  said 
is  true. — (Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 

Pulteney,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  letter,  was  fond  of 
popularity,  and  claiming  to  be  thought  the  most  disinterested  of 
patriots ;  yet,  even  in  no  greater  document  than  this,  the  public, 
nad  it  trans|)ired,  might  have  discerned  the  secret  littleness  of 
soul,  which,  in  spite  of  his  abilities,  first  made  his  friendship  sink 
into  enmity  before  the  ascendency  of  the  genial  and  therefore 
wiser  nature  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  afterwards  warranted 
the  ill  constructions  put  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage.  The 
pretended  meaning  of  the  letter  is,  *  You  and  I,  Colman,  are  a 

*  couple  of  excellent  fellows — too  good  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 

*  therefore,  do  not  let  them  impose  upon  us.'  But  the  obvious 
meaning  was,  (and  Colman  no  doubt  saw  through  it,)  *  I  am 

*  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  presents  you  make  me  ;^  I  am  the 

*  richer  man — very  ricn — ana  therefore  you  expect  that  I  shall 

*  make  you  appropriate  gifts  in  return — I  shall  do  no  such  thing ; 

*  so,  in  order  to  screen  my  particular  shabbiness,  I  must  pretend 

*  that  all  mankind  are  shabby  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward 
'  inclusion  of  both  of  us  in  the  category,  I  must  pretend  that 

*  we  are  each  of  us  an  exception.' 

Wonderful  truly,  was  this  pitch  of  secret  wisdom,  to  which 
ihe  profound  statesman,  William  Pulteney,  had  brought  himself 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age,  by  diiit  of  his  knowing  head  and  his  foolish  heart  I  He  had* 
found  out  that  there  was  *  such  a  thing  as  cunning,'  that  there 
was  ^falsehood,'  and  that  people,  for  the  most  part,  really  ex- 
pected good  offices  of  one  another ;  and  so  the  abundance  of 
these  *  mare's-nests,'  convinced  him,  that  there  was  no  human 
being  worth  being  a  farthing  out  of  pocket  for,  (or,  as  he  patheti- 
fCally  puts  it,  *  the  poorer ;  *)  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  farthinpf 
was  a  thing  of  inestimable  value,  simply  because  it  added  to  his 
power  over  those  very  human  beings,  and  his  consequence  in 
their  eyes ! — So  stupid  are  base  conclusions,  even  in  the  most 
sagacious  heads ;  and  such  feeble  misgiving  and  rottenness  was 
there  at  the  core  of  the  nature  of  this  man,  while  he  was  impo- 
sing upon  the  public  with  all  the  wonders  of  his  rhetoric,  and 
fated  to  show  them  the  spectacle  of  a  ^fool  of  great  parts,' — of 
one  who  could  only  attain  a  comfortable  idea  of  himself  by 
scraping  up  every  penny  he  could  get,  and  piecing  out  his  per* 
sonal  consciousness  with  the  proceeds  ! 

The  elder  George  Colman  gave  his  son  an  amusing  instanc^e 
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of  the  parsimoBy  of  thk  eminetit  person : — ^  Aeros*  a  lane,  near 

*  his  country  house,  through  which  his  lordship  often  passed  in 

<  hts  carriage,  a  gate  was  plaeed,  which  was  opened  for  trayellers 

*  by  a  poor  old  woman.     His  lordship  one  day,  touched  by  her 

*  appearance,  gave  the  word  to  halt ;  the  outriders  echoed  the 
^  order,  the  coachman  pulled  up,  the  cavalcade  stood  still ;  and 

<  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  stretching  forth  hishandfrom  bis 

<  coach,  bedizened  with  coronets  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  threw 
^  to  the  venerable  object  of  his  bounty — a  halfpenny  T  ^LordBath,^ 
adds  Mr  Peake,  ^th  a  judicious  repudiation  of  astoniyshmenti 
^  died  worth  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds*— no  wonder  V 

Pulteney's  brother-in-law,  in  addition  to  his  probable  accept^ 
ability  with  the  grand  duke,  on  account  of  die  anuableness  of 
bis  character,  seems  to  have  had  a  proper  Florentine  ambassa- 
dor's taste  for  hospitality,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  welcomed 
and  speeded  his  countrymen  in  their  tours  through  Italy ;  got 
up  meetings  of  tmprovisatori  for  their  entertmnment ;  goodr 
naturedly  executed  all  sorts  of  commisi^ons ;  and  was  the  medium 
of  Handers  engagement  of  Senisino  for  the  London  opera 
(Mr  Peake  intimates  that  he  wrote  an  opera  himself;  but  we 
can  find  no  traces  of  it.)  He,  doubtless,  gave  also  plenty  of  din^ 
ners ;  and  feasted,  according  as  it  suited  the  guests,  in  the  Italian 
or  English  fashions — drinking  light  wines  with  the  fonner  and 
strong  with  the  latter,  and  sitting  up  *  o'  nights '  to  give  music 
in  gardens.  Whether  he  was  too  careless  a  liver,  or  of  too  deli- 
cate a  frame,  to  sustain  the  luxurious  bustle  of  this  sort  of  exic^ 
ence,  does  not  appear ;  but  his  health  declined  during  his  em- 

*  bassy,  and  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1733  at  Pisa,  where  he  had 
gone  for  change  of  air.  In  the  winter  he  had  written  hk  wife 
the  following  letter;  the  tenderness  of  which,  and  its  willing 
cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  debilitv,  seem  evidences  of  a  naturei, 
which,  one  would  think,  a  companion  would  have  been  very  un- 
willing to  part  with.  It  contains  also  one  or  two  amusing  inti- 
mations of  Italian  customs.  We  retain  the  original  spelling,  &e^ 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  the  day  ^— * 

<  Pisa,  Zkeemher  1732. 
'  My  dearest  Life, 
*  Yon  know  I  am  positively  forbid  writing  till  I  find  mjself  stronger 
in  bealtb,  so  that  I  will  only  tronble  yoti  with  these  few  lines,  to  wish 
j&a  and  the  two  dear  little  ones  a  contHiaation  of  all  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  tell  jon  that  I  hope  I  begin  to  gather  strength  here,  though 
the  weather  has  been  very  cold  ever  since  my  arriyal  here ;  how^yer,  I 
.  have  one  of  the  warmest  and  plesantest  bed-chambers  that  ever  I  saw, 
the  sun  coming  in  from  15  in  the  morning  till  23  boars  at  mght,  and  in 
the  ne^t  room  I  have  a  chimney.    The  wikl-fowl  is^e  ezUaorditiary 
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good  h^re,  that  I  sball  s^d  you  a  tafete  of  it  next  Thnrsdajr  ^oohilng  by 
^e  prooaorio  (carrier^)  which  arrives  at  Florence  that  night. 

*  I  can  add  no  more  at  present  than  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  affec«> 
;tiQn*--Mj  dearest  dear,  yours  for  erer, 

<  F.  COLMAN. 

*  My  service  to  Mrs  Tyndall.* 

But  an  affectionate  nature  nmy  have  love  enough  in  it  ^  for  two,' 
•and  lansh  fond  words  on  a  compwion  without  naving  met  with 
a  heart  like  its  own.  The  apparent  unfeelingnesg  c?  the  letter 
that  follows,  written  by  Mrs  Colman  on  the  day  of  her  husband^s 
death,  might,  it  is  true,  by  possibility  have  been  the  yery  stupe- 
faction of  sorrow ;  and  the  mention  of  the  children  but  an  escape 
of  tenderness  to  a  subject  on  which  it  dared  to  speak,  from  one 
on  wbieh  it  did  not.  ^  I  pray  thee,'  says  the  motner,  in  the  fine 
•old  drama  of  Webster,  when  she  is  about  to  lose  her  life, — * 

*  I  pray  thee,  Idok  thou  gir'st  my  little  boy 

Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 

Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleeps— Now  what  you  please.' 

But  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  is  not  very  likely.     The 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  governess,  begins  in  the  third 
person  and  ends  with  the  first : — 

<  Madam, 

*  Mrs  Colman  being  uncertain  whether  she  shall  return  to  Florence 
to-morrow  or  no,  desires  that  you  will  take  all  possible  care  of  the  child, 
and)  notwithstanding,  you  vnW  be  obliged  to  attend  the  consul,  who  will 
be  with  you  to-morrow ;  yet  she  begs  that  you  would  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  child  in  the  safest  hands,  as  likewise  take  care  of  every  thing 
committed  to  your  charge,  especially  dbar  paces,  and  not  leave  her  to 
cry  but  io  take  her  with  you  every  where,  where  you  properly  can; 
which  at  present  concluded  from — Yours, 

*  Mary  Colman. 

<  Pisa,  AprU  20,  1733. 

<  P.S.  Mr  Colman  departed  this  life  this  morning  at  35  minutes  past 
7  o'clock/ 

Mis  Colman  was  not  a  coi^tant  resident  with  her  husband. 
They  fl^eem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  like  the  man  and  woman^ 
whose  figures  were  alternately  visible,  in  the  old^fa^ioned  baro- 
meter cidled  a  weather-house.  Sometimes  Mrs  Colman  is  with  lier 
husband  abroad,  and  sometimes  not.  Now  it  is  the  expense  of  living 
together,  which  divides  them ;  and  during  that  period  she  is 
resiiting  yniik  the  Pulteneys.  Then  the  climate  of  England 
f  dlsi^ees  widi  her,  and  she  goes  to  join  Mr  Colman  at  Florence. 


J-O. 
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Then  the  climate  of  Florence  disagrees,  and  die  returns  to 
England.     Even  during  his  last  illness,  we  see  she  is  not  with 
hiin  in  the  first  instance.     It  is  impossible  to  know  the  truth  of 
any  circumstance  till  we  know  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  perhaps 
the  fault,  if  any,  may  have  been  Colman's.     But,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  the  lady  was  not  free  from  the  humours  to  wUdi 
heuresses  are  liable.     None  of  the  sisters  had  probably  any  very 
great  love  lost  among  them.     We  hear  little  of  Letitia,  wm 
married  Mr  Lake ;  the  Countess  thinks  it  enough,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  writing  to  her  sister  Colman  in  a  foreign  country,  to  say 
that  she  is  ^  too  idle ;'  and,  at  some  period  after  the  latteiPs  return 
to  England,  Mrs  Colman  is  a  good  while  without  paying  a  vi^t 
to  the  Countess.    At  a  subs^uent  period  Liord  Bath  says  he 
*  never'  sees  her.     And  yet  the  Earl  nad  taken  churge  of  young 
Colman's  education  and  prospects.     Peihaps  that  was  the  reason. 
The  Baths  were  rich  and  proud,  and  had  not  the  art  of  doing 
things  handsomely:  Mrs  Colman  was  a  poor  man's  widow,  at  least 
she  must  have  been  left  poor  enough  to  warrant  the  transfer  of 
her  son  to  their  care;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  be  grateful 
to  niggardly  ostentation.     She  might  have  attributed  their  pa- 
tronage of  a  nephew  to  pride  alone ;  especially  as  they  themselves 
had  but  one  child,  and  were  not  fond  of  the  rest  of  tneir  kindred. 
It  is  true,  Lord  Bath  was  not  ^  bound,'  (as  the  phrase  is,)  to  take 
care  of  his  wife's  nephew  at  all,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Countess ;  but  as  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  from 
whatever  motives,  the  proper  point  would  have  been  to  do  it 
handsomely  ;  whereas  it  is  dear  that  they^  got  off  as  cheaply  in 
the  matter  as  they  well  could.  And  yet  so  unusual  was  the  Earl's 
,  liberality  thought  by  some,  that  they  could  only  account  for  it 
by  supposing  his  nephew  to  be  his  son ! — a  good  round  piece  of 
scandal,  which  impossibility  itself  disapproved ;  the  parties,  whose 
neighbourhood  during  certain  perioas  was  somewhat  indispen- 
c  satble  to  such  a  conclusion,  residing,  at  those  delicate  points  of 

chronology,  in  two  different  countries. 
/     The  boy  whose  education  was  thus  taken  under  the  cave  of 
(  Lord  Bath,  was  the  future  dramatist,  the  author  of  the  ^  Jealous 
.  Wife'  &c. — the  elder  George  Colman.     He  was  bom  at  Florence 
'  in  the  year  1732,  during  his  Other's  embassy;  and  at  the  proper 
age  was  sent  by  his  aunt's  husband  to  Westminster,  where  he 
had  Vincent  Bourne  for  one  of  his  teachers,  and  for  contempo- 
raries— his  brother  dramatist  Cumberland,  Warren  Hastings, 
.  Lloyd,  Cowper,  Churchill,  and  Bonnell  Thornton.     ChaUners, 
.in  ms  edition  of  the  ^  British  Poets,'  laments  that  Lloyd  was  as- 
sociated at  Westminster  with  Churchill,  Thornton,  Colman,  and 
some  others,  to  whom  his  erroneous  life  may  be  ascribed.     But 
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why  so,  any  nfore  than  theirs  to  his  ?  It  does  not  appear  that 
Colman  was  a  ^  bad  boy'  at  school ;  and  Lloyd  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  masters,  and  therefore  might  have  had  more  license 
than  the  rest.  Lloyd  may  have  been  of  a  gentler  nature  than 
the  most  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Cowper ;  but  certainly 
be  turned  out  inferior  to  them  all  in  industry  as  well  as  abilities. 
He  did  not,  however,  exasperate  hostility  so  much ;  and  hence 
the  willingness  to  consider  him  the  better  man. 

Lord  and  Lady  Bath  kept  a  strict  eye  on  their  protegi  at 
school,  particularly  in  the  article  of  *  charges/  Their  epistolary 
correspondence  with  him  sets  out  with  very  liberal  promises,  and 
Lord  Bath  more  than  once  declares  that  he  looks  upon  him 
as  *  almost  a  second  son  ;'  which  fashion  of  speaking  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  gprounds  for  conjecturing  that  the  Earl 
was  really  his  father.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  keep  an  eye  upon  a 
boy's  expenditure,  and  also  to  stimulate  him  to  be  the  creator  of 
his  own  fortune ;  but  it  should  not  be  done  in  a  way  to  make 
him  suspect  the  motives  of  advisers.  In  the  correspondence 
alluded  to,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  ipculcating  industry  and 
economy,  not  always  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  or  at  seasons 
that  are  in  the  best  taste ;  so  that  what  would  have  been  very- 
proper,  and  might  have  been  equally  persuasive,  under  oth^ 
circumstances,  ran  the  risk  of  disgusting  the  youth  with  their 
views  for  him  in  after  life,  and  probably  did  contribute  to  do  so. 
His  own  want  of  means  is  anxiously  kept  before  him ;  and  the 
noble  lord  and  lady,  rolling  in  wealth,  repeatedly  tell  him  they 
do  '  all  they  can,'  which  the  boy,  to  speak  in  plain  school  terms, 
must  have  known  to  be  ^  a  great  lie/  The  same  tone  was  kept 
up  when  he  went  to  college,  and  afterwards  when  he  entered  the 
Law.  Lady  Bath  wished  him  to  go  into  the  Church — doubtless 
because  his  lordship  could  give  him  a  living,  which  would  have 
cost  herself  nothing.  But  the  noble  Earl,  who  would  give  no- 
thing if  he  could  help  it,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  sympathy 
with  the  wit  and  talents  which  the  youth  had  exhibited,  had 
visions  for  him  of  riches  and  eloquence  at  the  bar — not  omitting 
a  side  eye  to  the  chance  of  his  marrying  a  fortune,  which  he 
probably  thought  more  likely  in  a  brisk  young  lawyer,  licensed 
to  deal  m  all  the  laical  advances  of  gaUantry,  than  under  the 
more  subdued  approaches  of  the  cloth. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  our  dislike  of  the  avaricious  character 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  may  induce  us  to  construe  their  letters 
harshly,  and  not  to  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  that  affection  for 
their  nephew  which,  more  or  less,  thev  undoubtedly  felt ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  ^ive  them  credit  for  the  most  liberal  meaning 
under  doubtful  circumstanceS|  when  the  pettiness  of  their  spirit 
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unboBScioiisly  ayows  itsdf  Qoder  others,  and  when  we  know 
what  sort  of  people  they  were  in  (Nrdmary.  The  Covntese  takes 
upon  herself  the  disagreeable  task  of  writing  saspustiHur  of  the  lad's 
hpnesty ;  and  the  foUowing  are  specimens  of  the  noUe  EarL: — 

^  I  have  got  from  Mr  Gidott  a  list  of  such  new  books  as  will  be  proper 
for  the  beginning  of  your  studys  ;  but,  as  you  are  not  to  begin  those  till 
you  have  finished  at  the  University,  it  is  needless  to  purchase  those 
books  till  yon  return  to  town,  unless  you  can  find  some  of  them  in  book- 
sellers' shops,  of  good  edition,  and  #o  he  sold  cheap^* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  When  you  are  there,  (in  Lincoln's  Inn,)  I  tell  you  before  hand,  theU 
ivnU  haw  you  dosdy  UHOeked^  and  be  constantly  informed  bow  you  em- 

|>loy  your  time/ 

»  «  «  «  » 

*  I  hope  your  increased  revenue,'  (when  he  had  begun  to  get  fees,)  *  will 
enable  you  to  add  a  c6telet  to  your  dinner,  and  a  ample  of  oy^Ure  more 
to  your  supper.' 

«  »  «  •  «  . 

'  We  are  in  expectation  of  you,  to  lavish  away  some  of  that  money 
you  got  so  plentifully,  and  with  so  much  ease,  in  your  legal  peregrination.' 
'(This  is  said  in  order  to  assume  that  he  really  did  so,  and  was  not  to 
ask  his  patron  for  any.)  '  The  first  thing  an  honest  man  should  do,  is 
to  pay  his  just  debts,  and  consequently  I  shall  have  my  twenty  guineas 
refunded,  with  tohctt  interest  you  think  fit.* 

If  this  be  a  pleasantryi  it  was  still  the  pleasantry  of  a  very 
rich  lord  and  a  stingy  man. 

<  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  notable  auic- 
oess  at  Oxford.  You  say  you  got  two  guineas  by  saving  two  men  from 
hanging.  I  wish  you  was  to  have  two  guineas  a-piece  for  every  man  in 
Oxford  that  deserves  to  be  hanged,  and  then  the  University  would  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  At  Worcester,  I  doubt  you  will  get  but  little,  but 
get  acquainted  with  two  or  three  roguish  attorneys,  and  they  will  lay 
'you  in  a  stock  of  causes  for  next  assizes,  when  you  are  to  be  no  longer 
at  my  eofpenseJ 

It  might  be  proper  that  Colman  should  be  no  longer  at  his 
lordship's  expense;  but  this  is  not  the  phraseology  of  a  generous 
or  judicious  friend. 

*  «  *  «  « 

<  Are  you  in  pursuit  of  any  other  more  material  basiness,  such  ^ 
foUowing  any  fine  womany  w^  a  forkme  of  L.lOOyOOO  ?'  (the  example 
.set  by  his  wealthy  self,)  <  or  do  you  design  to  return  to  us  agaia,  just  as 
.  wise  and  witty  as  you  went>  with  only  a  little  less  n»oney  in  your  pocket  ?' 

Some  officers  in  the  army  subscribe  their  rank  with  their  name, 
when  thev  write  letters ;  and  some  noble  personages  on  the  Con- 
tinent enlarge  upon  their  titles.   It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  Bftth  had 
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not  been  obliged  to  add  to  his  signature  in  some  of  tjiese  lett^^ 

*  Proprietor  of  the  Pulteney  estates  in  ^Westminster,  Middlesex^ 
<  Somersetshire,  Salop^  Montgomeryshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
*^  places,  besides  the  ground  in  Carlton  Street,  all  Piccadilly  to 
.*  Hyde  Park  comer,  in  all  forty  acres,  all  built  on,  which,  at  the 
>  ex{Hration  of  the  leases,  vriU  bring  in  L.  100,000  arvear,  con<- 

*  firmed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  me,  the  said  Lord  Bath,  when  I 
^  obtained  my  title«'     (See  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

This  would  have  looked  well  after  the  books  *  to  T^e  sold  cheap,* 
and  the  *  couple  of  oysters ;'  or  suppose  it  had  been  added  to 
what  comes  next : — 

*  I  have  sent  you  two  of  the  prints  you  saw  yesterday,*  (por- 

*  traits  of  himself;)  ^  pray  present  one  of  them,  in  my  name  and 
^  with  my  humble  service,  to  Mrs  Garrick,  and  let  her  know,  if 

*  she  will  knock  to  pieces  a»^  oid  deal  box^  cmd  make  a  kind  of  a 
^Jrame,  and  hang  the  print  up  in  any  chamber  that  belongs  to 

*  her,  it  will  be  doing  me  and  tibe  picture  more  honour  than 

*  eiUier  deserve.' 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  translator  of  Epictetns,  who,  toge- 
ther with  her  friend  Mrs  Montagu,  of  blue-stocking  celebrity, 
was  much  with  Lord  Bath  in  his  later  years,  says  ^  his  dis- 
*  *  position  was  naturally  compassionate  ana  generous ;  but  that 
^  his'  unfortunate  connexion  with  a  wife  of  a  very  contrary  disp6- 
"*  sition,  and  to  whom  he  was  too  good-naturedly  compliant,  had 
'*  checked -the  tend^icy  of  his  own  heart,  and  induced  a  fatal  habity 
•'  which  h£  must  find  it  difficult  to  alter  at  so  advanced  an  age  I ' 
Poor,  habitual  old  boy  I     He  was  by  nature  generous ;  but  his 
wife,  a  second  and  a  stronger  nature,  came  in,  and  made  him 
:i^ngy !     He  was  handsome  ^  by  the  grace  of  God ;  *  but  ugly- 
minded  in  right  of  his  wife.      It  was  very  Christian  of  Mrs 
Garter  to  say  so ;  for  Lord  Bath  profited  so  much  by  the  plea- 
isure  of  her  society — perhaps  not  seldom  at  her  expense,  ^for  he 
was  fond  of  dining  out) — that,  as  her  means  were  humble,  it 
was  thought  be  would  have  left  her  some  modicum  to  assist  her.* 
So  strong  was  the  impression  to  that  effect,  that  as  it  was  done 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  the  next  heir,  the  next  but  one  supplied 
the  omission  I     To  Mrs  Montagu,  who  worshipped  his  portrait 
over  her  mantdpiece,  and  who,  being  rich  herself,  might  reason- 
ably perhaps  have  expected  a  legacy,  (for  such  people  love  to 
^give  to  those  who  do  not  want  it— it  Adds  to  the  idea  of  a  heap,') 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  leave  more  than  a  ring  and  a  couple 
of  diamond  earrings.     Even  charming  Lady  Hervey,  (for  he  was 
always  aomewhat  of  a  gallant,  and  loved  everv  image  of  plea- 
sure except  when  it  was  costly,) — even  she,  at  whose  table  he  had 
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had  a  charitable  knife  and  fork,  got  notUng.     She  says,  in  her 
usual  sensible  way : —  . 

*  Lord  Bath*8  leaving  me  no  little  bauble,  in  token  of  remembrance^ 
did  not  surprise,  and  conseqnentlj  could  not  vex  me.  He  was  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  very  good-humoured  man ;  but  I,  that  have 
known  him  abore  forty  years,  knew  that  he  never  thought  of  any  onis 
when  he  did  not  see  them— nor  ever  cared  a  great  deal  for  those  he 
did  see*  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  leave  poor  Johnstone'  (the  daughter  of  his 
cousin,  Daniel  Pdteney)  *  wherewithal  to  make  her  easy,  as  she  was  not 
only  a  near  relation  who  wanted  his  kindness,  but  the  daughter  of  a  man 
to  whom  he  had  essential  obligations,  and  professed .  to  love*  I  wish  he 
had  left  Mrs  Carter  the  forty  pounds  a-year  you  mention,  but  she  is  not 
named  in  his  will;  whilst  he  lived,  he  made  her  several  presents,  (?)  and, 
as  I  have  been  told,  solicited  a  pension  for  her  from  the  crown.  She  has 
great  merit,  but  very  little  money ;  and  as  he  saw  her  often,  and  profited 
by  the  one,  'tis  pity  he  did  not  furnish  her  with  the  other.  He  has  left 
an  immense  fortune  to  a  brother  he  never  cared  for,  and  always,  with 
reason,  he  desfused ;  and  a  great  deal  to  a  man  he  once  liked,  but  bad 
lately  great  reason  to  think  ill  of.'  (Was  this  some  mistake  respecting 
Colman  ?)  *l  am  sorry  he  is  dead ;  he  was  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining ;  and  whenever  I  was  well  enough  to  go  down  stairs,  and  gwe 
him  a  good  dinner^  he  was  always  ready  to  give  me  his  good  company  in 
return.  I  was  satisfied  with  that;  one  must  take  people  as  they  are; 
perhaps  hardly  any  are,  in  every  respect,  just  what  tney  should  be*'  *   . 

As  to  Colman,  he  did  receive  some  annuity ;  it  is  not  known 
to  what  amount:  report  said  nine  hundred  guineas.  But  he 
thought  he  had  reason,  from  his  expectations,  to  be  ^atly  dis- 
appomted*  The  Earl,  in  his  will,  nad  actually  named  him  for 
succession  to  a  valuable  estate,  (Lord  Chesterfield  reckoned  it 
at  fifteen  thousand  a  year !)  subject  to  the  next  heir's  approbation ; 
and  had  Lady  Bath  not  unluckily  died  before  his  lordship,  it  is 
probable  that  her  consanguinity  would  have  secured  it  him*  As 
it  was,  he  was  left  with  the  annuity  and  his  disappointment  in 
the  hands  of  the  EarFs  brother,  General  Pulteney,  to  do  what 
the  latter  pleased  with  him.  The  General  promised  to  be  pleased 
to  do  a  great  deal,  and  spoke  of  Lord  Bath's  *  visible '  intentions 
to  the  same  effect.  He  told  him  even,  according  to  Colman's 
statement,  (in  a  pamphlet  which  he  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  write  on  the  subject,)  that  he  regarded  him  as  an  <  efffani 
*  de  famiUe^  who  was  not  to  be  overlooked  and  neglected ;  said, 
that  he  ^  supposed  he  should  no  longer  think  of  the  profession  to 


*  <  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey,'  p.  306*    The  passage  is 
quoted  in  the  '  Colman  Memoirs.' 
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<  which  he  had  been  destiDed/  and  made  him  ^  a  present  of  his 

*  chariot/ 

<  Such  a  call^om  the  bar/  says  the  dramatist,  ^  was  too  tempt- 

*  ing  to  be  resisted,  and  I  accordingly  quitted  my  tie-wig,  gown, 

<  and  band,  and  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.     I  did  not,  how- 

*  ever,  roll  long  in  the  General's  chariot  without  some  disagree- 

*  able  jolts  in  it.     Malice  soon  began  her  operations,  and  endea- 
^  voured  to  prejudice  him  against  me.' 

In  the  rest  of  the  statement  it  is  intimated  that  the  decline  of 
the  General's  favour  was  owing  solely  to  Colman's  neglecting 
the  Law  for  the  Drama,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  a  fatal  close  by 
his  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  share  in  Coven t- Garden  theatre. 
But,  according  to  Mr  Peake,  this  was  only  half  the  truth ;  the 
remainder  of  the  offence  consisted  in  his  *  pertinaciously '  living 
with  a  Miss  Ford,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Miss  Ford 
had  lived  in  the  same  manner  with  Mossop  the  actor,  and  had 
had  a  daughter  by  him.  Isaac  Reed  has  recorded,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bishop  Douglas,  that  General  Pulteney  *  offered  Col- 

*  man  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to  provide  amply  for  him,  if  he 

*  would  quit  his  theatrical  connexions,  particularly  Miss  Ford.' 

And  so  he  might  have  done.  Colman,  disagreeable  as  the 
General  was  felt  to  be  by  every  body,  had  paid  all  the  court  to 
him,  which,  to  a  man  so  disliked,  must  have  been  particularly 
welcome,  and  which  a  nature,  not  otherwise  servile,  might  be 
excused  for  paying,  under  the  circumstances,  by  the  gratitude 
anticipated  from  hopes  bequeathed.  But  there  was  obstinacy  on 
all  sides,  and  a  desire,  natural  to  most  people,  of  settling  things 
their  own  way.  The  General,  like  his  brother  the  Ean  before 
him,  in  proportion  as  he  was  weak  with  avarice,  was  strong  in 
will ;  nice  in  his  demands  for  perfect  reasons  why  he  should  part 
with  his  money,  and  most  likely  not  very  anxious  that  they 
should  be  found.  He  had  said  pleasant  things  while  in  the  first 
flush  of  possession ;  had  begun  to  think  them  not  so  very  wise 
or  sober  when  he  found  Colman  seated  in  his  chariot;  and  it  was 
easy  to  pick  a  quarrel,  if  not  with  the  manners  of  the  expectant^ 
yet  with  the  theatrical  managements  which  he  hankered  after, 
and  the  mistress  whom  he  would  not  turn  away/  It  had  been 
understood  by  Colman,  that  the  special  bequest  intended  him  by 
Lord  Bath  was  an  estate  called  the  Bradford  or  Newport  estate, 
originally  in  the  Newport  family,  and,  according  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, stolen  from  them.  Chesterfield  makes  the  charge  twice 
over  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son : — 

*  The  whole  subject,'  he  says,  <  of  conversation  at  present,  (July  1764,) 
is  the  death  and  will  of  Lord  Bath  ;  he  has  left  abore  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  cash,  stocks,  and  mortgages;  his  own  estate,  in  land,  was 
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inoiproTed  to  £fteeii  thoosand  pounds  a-year,  and  tlM  Bradfbfd  eBtate,' 
which  he  *  *  '—(these  stars  are  left  to  shine  in  terrible  obscurity)— <  it  as' 
much  ;  both  which,  at  only  five-and-twenty  years*  pufchase,  amonat  -to 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  this  he  has  left  to  his  brother,. 
General  Pulteney,  and  in  his  own  disposal,  though  he  never  loved  him., 
The  legacies  he  has  left  are  trifling,  for,  in  tmth,  he  cared  for  nobody;, 
the  words  give  andbeqtieath  were  too  shocking  to  him  to  repeat,  and  so  he 
l^ft  all,  in  one  word,  to  his  brother.  The  public,  which  was  long  the 
dupe  of  his  simulation  and  dissimulation,  began  to  explain  upon  him  ;  and' 
drew  such  a  picture  of  him  as  I  gave  yon  long  ago/  * 

And  again,  with  the  same  horrible  dumb  intimation : — 

'  General  Pulteney  is  at  last  dead,  last  week,  worth  above  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  all  his  landed  estate,  which  is 
eight-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  including  the  Bradford  estate, 

which  his  brother  had from  that  ancient  family,  to  a  cousin-germau. 

He  has  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  to  Lord  Dar- 
lington,  who  was  his  nearest  relation,  and  at  least  twenty  thonsand 
pounds  in  various  legacies/f 

In  other  words,  the  Pulteneys  had  not  the  heart  to  let  any  of 
their  wealth  go  further  from  them  than  they  could  help.  While 
they  lived,  it  must  be  kept  in  their  own  hands;  and  while 
they  die,  as  it  must  go  somewhere,  their  hands  unclasp  them- 
selves as  unwillingly  as  possible,  to  let  it  be  taken  by  the  iiext 
in  blood.  As  to  the  General's  legacies,  we  will  be  bound  they 
went  to  those  either  that  had  flattered  most  for  them,  or  that 
had  least  expected  them — the  latter  chiefly,  even  among  the 
flatterers ;  for  to  flatter  unskilfully  was  to  betray  expectation, 
and  therefore  to  give  a  motive  to  disappointment. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  Bradford  estate, 'which  Colman  had 
hoped  to  possess,  and  which  has  left  these  awful  stars  and  gaps 
in  the  epistles  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole  has  given 
some  extraordinary  details  in  his  notes  upon  the  lampoons  of 
Hanbury  Williams.     He  says  that  Lord  Bath  had  had  a  mistresa 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had  been  Lord  Bradford's  also  ;  and 
that  she  afterwards  lived  with  Mr  Small,  a  surgeon,  with  whom ' 
jLord  Bath  ^  associated  in  the  management  of  Mrs  Smith.'     This 
Mrs  Smith,  he  adds,  left  her  estate  to  the  Earl,  in  case  her  son,- 
Mr  Newport,  should  have  no  issue,  and  L.30,Q00  to  Small. 
^  Lord  Bath  persuaded  her  to  send  her  son  abroad  with  a  governor 

*  of  his  recommendation,  a  man  of  very  bad  character ;  with  this 

*  man  Mr  Newport  quarrelled  on  the  road  to  Turin,  and  ran  away 


♦  CheiterfidcTi  Letters  to  kU  Son,  third  edition,  vol.  ir.  p.  210, 
letter  344. 
t  !*>•  P-  ^6i  letter  S79. 
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*  from  him ;  the  governor,  instead  of  pux^snin^  his  pupil,  went  on 

<  to  Rome.     Mr  Newport,  already  disordered  in  his  senses,  a& 

*  several  of  his  father's  family  had  been,  wandered  about  France 

*  for  a  year  before  he  came  to  {Ingland,  where,  soon  after  his 

*  arrival,  he  gave  himself  several  wounds,  and  was  put  under  the 

*  care  of  Small.     One  of  the  first  acts,'  he  concludes,.  *  of  Lord 

<  Bath's  power,  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  VValpoIe,  was  to  pro- 

<  cure  an  act  of  Parliament  for  preventing  lunatics  from  mar-> 

*  rying.'  * 

And  an  excellent  act  it  was.  And  probably  the  whole  story^ 
originated  in  the  act ;  just  as  the  names  of  stocks  and  stones  in 
the  heathen  mythology  often  gave  rise  to  the  legends  which 
were  supposed  to  have  given  them  the  appellation.  That  Lord. 
Bath  had  a  great  deal  of  the  meanness  of.  avarice,  there  is  no! 
doubt ;  ^nd  we  doubt  as  little  that  he  would  have  made  a  fa- 
vourable interpretation  for  himself  of  conduct  from  which  others 
would  have  revolted ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  his  having 
been  a  hardened  and  stupid  villain.  He  was  a  selfish,  but  also 
a  very  able,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  very  cheerful  man ;  addicted,^^ 
besides  his  '  Greek,'  to  perpetual  jest  and  *  punning ;'  and  aU 
diough  such  habits  may  cover  a  great  deal  of  evasion,  they  are 
not  likely  to  disguise  a  monster.f 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  upshot  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
kindred  influence  and  prospective  good  wishes  of  Lady  Bath, 
(who  died  in  1758, :()  and  all  the  promises  and  fine  talk  of  Lord 


*  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  vol  i.  p.  55. 
f  Horace  Walpole^  on  bis  father's  account,  had  a  filial  hatred  of  Pul-> 
teney.  The  latter,  however,  long  after  old  times,  flattered  him  by  going 
to  see  Strawberry  Hill,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  mystifying  him 
with  a  ballad,  apparently  written  in  praise  of  it,  which  Horace  copied 
out  for  his  friends  5  bnt  in  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit 9  (vol. 
i*  p.  184,)  is  the  following  one  more  stanza,  not  in  Walpole's  copy,  which 
terns,  the  panegyric  into  a  banter : — 

*  Great  William  (of  Cnmberland)  dwells  at  Windsor 

As  Edward  did  of  old, 
And  many  a  Gaul  and  many  a  Scot 

Have  found  him  full  as  bold. 
On  lofty  hills  like  Windsor 

Such  heroes  ought  to  dwell : 
Yet  the  little  folks  on  Strawberry  hill 
Like  Strawberry  hill  as  well. 
X  Walpole  mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  firmness  of  mind,  or  cool  good: 
sense,  that  when  she  was  first  struck  with  her  mortal  illness,  and  founds 
she  had  lost  the  nse  of  speech,  she  made  signs  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote' 
the  wQvd  <  Palsy  ;]'-»the  shortest  fray  of  procnring  the  requisite  assistance.' 
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Bath  about  a  second  son,  and  all  the  Generars  enjbnl  de  famille 
and  second-hand  chariot,  and  the  visions  of  this  mysterious  Brad- 
ford or  Newport  estate — which  was  named  for  Colman  in  Lord 
Bath*s  will,  nad  he  turned  out  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  they  all 
wished  him  to  be,  or  they  just  the  sort  of  people  to  be  able  to  let 
him  have  it — the  whole  that  he  obtained  from  his  splendid  con- 
nexion, besides  the  education  doled  out  to  him,  and  the  annuity 
already  mentioned,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  another 
annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  half  a  life  of  obsequience 
cancelled  by  the  love  of  tneatres  and  ^  Miss  Ford.' 

The  disappointment  was  the  more  hard,  inasmuch  as  Lord 
Bath,  reconciled  by  his  own  wit  and  tastes  to  those  of  his  protege^ 
and  perhaps  growing  even  a  little  proud  of  the  author  of  two 
popular  productions,  had  long  ceased  to  quarrel  with  Colman's 

Eropensity  to  the  theatre ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  hard  as  it  might 
ave  been,  by  reason  of  the  propensity  itself;  for  th.e  line  of  con- 
duct in  which  he  persisted,  to  the  risk  of  his  expectations,  scarcely 
leaves  it  doubtful  which  alternative  he  would  nave  preferred,  had 
the  choice  been  plainly  eiven  him  between  the  estate  with  no 
theatre  and  no  Miss  Ford,  and  the  two  annuities  with  both. 

We  hear  little  further  of  Miss  Ford,  except  that  he  married 
her,  and  that  she  was  the  mother,  before  marriage,  of  the  younger 
Colman.  The  theatre,  which  had  already  seen  him  its  ornament, 
became  the  business  of  his  life ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he 
had  obtained  also  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  essays. 
It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  earliness  of  his  taste  and 
observation,  that  in  concert  with  a  fellow-collegian,  Bonnell 
Thornton,  he  had  projected,  and  in  part  executed,  the  periodical 
set  of  Essays,  since  gathered  into  the  British  Classics^  and  by  no 
means  unread  or  unadmired  to  this  day,  under  the  title  of  the. 
Canrunsseur.  It  is  not  a  very  deep  work,  or  very  new,  being  in 
fact,  as  might  be  expected  from  writers  so  young,  and  of  a  town . 
direction  of  mind,  an  imitation,  and  in  some  respects  an  echo  of 
the  Spectator^  without  its  seriousness  ;  but  it  is  singularly  tersa 
and  pure  in  style,  and  of  a  genuine  thou&^h  sometimes  pert  vi-. 
vacity.  We  recollect  the  day  when  we  hardly  knew  wnich  to* 
prefer — a  volume  of  Spenser,  with  Archimago  and  the  woods  in 
It,  or  one  of  those  of  *  Mr  Town,  Critic  and  Censor-General,* 
who  transported  us  with  his  congenial  time  of  life,  while  he  made 
us  despair  with  the  wonderfulness  of  his  experience.  We  remem- 
ber, though  we  have  scarcely  seen  the  work  since,  till  this  mo- 
ment, being  particularly  delighted  with  the  visit  of  a  citizen  and 
his  family  to  Vauxhall,  and  Uie  fanciful  farewell  of  the  authors  in 
the  twofold  unity  of  their  identification.  We  did  not  know  at  the-, 
time  that  one  *  Mr  Colman'  had  any  thing  to  do  ivith  it;  or  that 
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we  should  afterwards  take  anew  interest  in  discovering  which  was 
the  fair  and  which  the  dark  half  in  the  following  combined  por- 
trait : — *  Mr  Town  is  a  fair,  black,  middle-sized,  very  short  man. 

*  He  wears  his  own  hair  and  a  periwig.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of 

*  age,  and  not  more  than  four-and-twenty.     He  is  a  student  of 

*  the  law,  and  a  bachelor  of  physic.     He  was  bred  at  the  Univer- 

*  sity  of  Oxford,  where,  having  taken  no  less  than  three  degrees, 

*  he  looks  down  on  many  learned  professors  as  his  inferiors ;  yet, 

*  having  been  there  but  little  longer  than  to  take  the  first  degree 
^  of  bachelor  of  arts,  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the 

*  Censor- General  of  all  England  has  been  reprimanded,  by  the 

*  Censor  of  his  College,  for  neglecting  to  furnish  the  usual  essay, 

*  or,  in  the  collegiate  phrase,  the  theme  of  the  week.* 

In  this  double  portrait,  Colman  was  the  *  black,'  very  short 
man,  and  Thornton  the  fair  and  middle-sized.  And  the  other 
distinctions  between  them  may  easily  be  picked  out.  With  re- 
gard to  their  respective  contributions  to  the  Connoisseur^  they  have 
purposely  left  them  confounded ;  and,  as  in  loftier  instances  of  li- 
terary partnership,  we  suspect  them  to  have  had  more  similarity 
than  the  analytical  society  of  critics  is  willing  to  suppose.  We 
should  take  Colman,  however,  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  the 

?aver  humourist  of  the  two,  and  Thornton  the  broader  one. 
hey  were  both  excellent  Latin  scholars ;  and  subsequently 
evinced  a  like  sympathy  of  labours  in  the  classical  drama — Col- 
man translating  Terence,  and  Thornton,  Plautus.  The  Plautus 
we  never  read.  The  Terence  we  cannot  help  thinking  languid 
and  prosaical.  Both  the  friends  wrote  a  variety  of  papers  after- 
wards in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day.  Colman  spoke  of  col- 
lecting those  of  Thornton,  who  died  before  him ;  but  the  project 
died  also.  His  own  miscellaneous  writings  he  subsequently  gave 
to  the  world  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Prose  on  Several 
Occasions ;  accompanied  tvith  Some  Pieces  in  Verse.  We  may 
dismiss  them  at  once  by  observing,  that  they  are  no  longer  spoken 
of  except  on  occasions  like  the  present,  and  that  they  deserve 
the  silence.  His  theory,  however,  respecting  the  purpose  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ^  or  Epistle  to  the  Pisosj  made  some  noise 
on  its  first  appearance;  and  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  Hurd 
in  lieu  of  his  own.  It  was  broached  in  the  preface  to  a  feeble 
version  which  he  made  of  that  poem.  Colman  was  of  opinion^ 
that  Horace  wrote  his  epistle  to  warn  a  son  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Pisos  against  the  cultivation  of  verse,  because  he  had  no 
talent  for  it ; — a  conclusion  quite  contrary,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
character  of  that  delightful  but  somewhat  ultra-courtly  wit,  and 
refuted  by  what  Mr  Bentham  would  have  called  cultivation — 
recommending  passages  in  the  epistle  itself ;  and  we  are  surprised 

VOL»  LXXIIl.  NO,  CXLVIIl.  2  D 
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that  the  contending  critics  should  ever  have  considered  the  epistle 
as  any  thing  but  an  answer  to  interrelations  put  by  the  Pisos 
respecting  verse  in  general,  and  the  drama  in  particular ;  and  to  a 
Special  question  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  whether  there  might 
Hot  be  poetry  of  a  pleasing  middle  character.  Horace  says  No, 
and  says  it  in  memorable  woi*ds ;  forgetting,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  portions  of  his  own  serious  writing ;  for  which  he  surely 
was  not  as  greatly  qualified,  as  for  the  graces  of  style  and  the 
observation  of  common  life.  Suppose  one  of  these  '  young  gen- 
^  tlemen'  had  slyly  put  the  last  question  to  him,  in  covert  but  not 
ill-*natured  behalf  of  those  very  portions  I  perhaps  not  at  all  look-* 
ing  for  the  exalted  answer.  But  we  gladly  back  out  of  such 
perilous  doUbts  about  a  classic.  If  Colman  was  happy  in  this 
eritioal  conjecture,  it  was  perhaps  his  only  instance.  It  is  suf- 
fident  to  say  of  his  B^fiectians  on  the  Old  EngUah  Dramatical 
Writers^  that  he  represents  Massinger  as  ^  very  seldom  falling 
^  much  beneath  Shakspeare  himself.'  His  burlesques  upon 
Mason  and  Gray,  the  Odes  to  Obscurity  and  ObUvion-^which 
Johnson  praised  because  he  disliked  Gray,  and  which  the  author, 
in  reprinting  them,  modestly  regrets  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  suppress — are  very  poor  performances,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  stanza  describing  a  finical  poet ;  and  that  is  not  much. 
There  may  be  something  in  them  of  the  ^  prettinesses'  of  Mason, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  *  obscurity'  of  Gray.  The  Ode  to 
Obscurity  has  not  a  shadow  of  what  it  undertakes  to  ridicule.  It 
is  not  a  burlesque,  but  a  censure. 

The  only  productions  of  Colman,  besides  the  Connoisseur^  that 
have  attained  any  stability,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it,  are  the 
eomedies  of  the  Jealous  fV{/e  and  the  Clandestine  Marriage.     The 
former  was  written  before  the  decease  of  Lord  Bath,  to  whom  it 
Was  dedicated ;  but  his  lordship  knew  nothing  of  its  existence, 
till  success  gave  the  author  courage  to  disclose  his  secret.     CoU 
man  was  still  practising  at  the  bar,  and  he  continued  to  do  so, 
at  least  ostensibly,  till  his  supposed  call  from  it  by  General 
Pulteney ;  but  a  compliment  to  Garrick,  in  a  pamphlet,  had 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  sovereign  of  the  stage ;  and 
after  he  bad  anonymously  picked  his  way  upon  it,  with  the  help 
of  Garrick's  confidence,  in  the  farce  of  Polly  Honeycomb^  the 
^bms  Wife  was  produced  at  Drury-Lane  in  the   month  of 
Ffebruary  1761*     It  is  said  to  have  met  with  greater  success 
than  any  new  play  since  the  Suspicious  Husbamd.     It  is  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  called  comedies  of  negative  excellence  in 
dtyle,  and  unsuperfluous  truth  in  the  action.     There  is  no  incor- 
rectness of  language,  no  false  or  forced  wit,  no  violation  of  pro- 
priety of  My  sort  I  and  the  plot  flows  as  naturally  onward  as  pos* 
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sible^  carrying  along  with  it  a  variety  of  amusing  if  not  original 
characters,  and  enlivened  occasionally  with  smart  points  of  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  objected  that  the  husband  is  too  tame,  and 
the  wife  too  much  of  a  termagant ;  not  delicate  enough  for  the 
loving  passion  of  jealousy.  But  jealousy  is  by  no  means  always 
a  loving  passion.  It  is  doubtless  often  found  in  connexion  with 
love ;  but  inasmuch  ad,  per  se,  it  is  nothins^  but  a  dread  of  the 
loss  of  power,  it  has  often  nothing  to  do  with  love,  whatever  it 
may  pretend.  We  have  seen  people  who  cared  nothing  what- 
soever for  their  husbands  and  wives,  very  jealous  of  their  atten- 
tion to  others,  purely  out  of  the  fear  of  the  diminution  of  tyran- 
nical influence  ;  a  mixed  motive  of  a  similar  kind  animates  per- 
haps a  good  half  of  ordinary  jealousies ;  and"  Colman  did  good 
service  against  this  arrogant  and  worst  form  of  the  passion,  by 
dividing  with  it  the  better  feelings  of  his  heroine.  The  husband 
was  also  bound  over  to  be  a  good  deal  henpecked^  in  order  that 
he  might  show  the  evil  to  its  full  extent,  as  far  as  comedy  allows^ 
In  his  advertisement  to  the  play,  the  author  confessed  his  obliga- 
tions to  Fielding,  to  the  Spectator^  and  to  the  Adelphi  of  Terence ; 
and  said  that  he  had  received  great  benefit  from  the  advice  of  Gar« 
rick.  The  fair  Mrs  George  Anne  Bellarry,  somewhere  in  her  Me- 
moirs, calls  him  the  ^  modern  Terence ;'  and,  in  truth,  he  merited  a 
comparison  with  his  favourite  classic  more  than  she  was  aware  of, 
or  than  he  would  altogether  have  liked  to  be  shown.  As  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  fine  great  way,  going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at 
once,  called  Terence  a  *  half-Menander,'  so  Colman  might  have 
been  called  a  half-Terence,  and  this  comedy  adduced  as  the 
proof  of  it.  There  is  not  the  sententiousness  of  Terence  ;  no- 
thing very  quotable ;  there  is  certainly  no  pathos,  (nor  is  it  want- 
ed,) and  the  style  is  not  eminent  for  expression.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  language  is  pure  and  terse ;  the  chief  passages 
and  situations  are  more  sketchy  than  filled  up,  (except  in  Mrs^ 
Oakley's  denouncements  of  her  husband) — leaving  a  great  deal  ta 
be  done  by  the  performers ;  and  the  characters,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  faint  copies  of  their  originals.  Russet  is  but  a  small 
Squire  Western^  a  dwindled  brother  of  the  family;  and  Lord 
Trinket  is  an  unacknowledged  Lord  Foppington,  without  the 
vigour  even  of  the  other's  false  calves.  Colman  was  a  very  little 
man;  diminutive,  we  mean,  in  his  person  ;  without  the  bone  aod 
muscle  common  to  distinguished  aspirants  of  that  class ;  not  one 
of  the  Lilliputian  heroes  recorded  in  Clarendon^s  history,  and 
pleasantly  referred  to  by  himself  in  one  of  his  fugitive  papers.* 

♦  The  GeniuSf  No.  II.  originally  published  in  the  St  James's  Chro- 
nicle, and  gathered  into  the  miscellaneous  collection  before  mentioned. 
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He  was  weakly  and  nervous.  A  clergyman  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  dispute,  (a  personage  very  unworthy  of  the  gentlemanly  cloth 
of  the  church  of  England,)  once  gave  him  a  severe  beating ;  for 
which  Colman  very  properly  exhibited  against  him  articles  of  the 
peace.  Men's  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  all  hang 
together  in  more  subtle  connexion  than  is  commonly  supposed ; 
and  as  Terence  in  person  was  very  slender,  and  probably  but 
*half  a  Menander*  in  that  respect  as  well  as  in  comedy,  so  Colman 
appears,  every  way,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Terence  cut  down. 
Chesterfield  thinks  he  could  have  put  more  wit  into  the  Jealous 
Wife^  had  he  chosen  ;  but  that  he  thought  it  would  be  treason 
against  antiquity.  But  what  led  Colman  to  think  so,  had  his 
powers  felt  otherwise  ?  Men  obey  instincts  in  literature,  as  the 
lower  animals  do  in  the  food  they  select,  and  the  actions  they 
perform.  Chesterfield,  in  his  criticism  upon  Colman,  is  severe 
upon  Terence,  *  I  have  just  now,*  he  writes  to  his  son,  *finish- 

*  ed  Colman's  play,  and  like  it  very  well ;  it  is  well  conducted, 

*  and  the  characters  are  well  preserved.      I  own,   I  expected 
^  from  the  author  more  dialogue-wit ;   but  as  I  know  that  he 

*  is  a  most  scrupulous  classic,  I  believe  he  did  not  dare  to  put  in 

*  half  so  much  wit  as  he  could  have  done,    because  Terence 

*  has  not  a  single  grain ;  and  it  would  have  been  crimen  leasee 

*  antiquitatis*  * 

Cumberland,  who  has  given  but  grudging  praise  to  Colman's 
talents  in  the  gross,  has  left  us  the  following  account  of  the  first 
night  of  the  Jealous  Wife  : — *  I  was  with  the  late  Lord  Halifax 

*  at  the  first  representation  of  this  comedy.     Through  the  whole 

*  four  acts,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  fifth,  the  reception  was  rather 

*  chilling;  and  Mr  Charles  Townshend,  who  sat  next  to  Lord 

*  Halifax,  remarked  that  he  never  saw  Garrick  more  uneasy  and 

*  embarrassed  with  his  part,  which  was  that  of  Oakley ;  and  I  can 

*  well  recollect  that  he  had  hardly  communicated  this  observation, 

*  when  Mrs  Pritchard,  starting  out  of  her  sham  fit,  screamed  out, 

*  "  Oh !  you  monster !  you  villain  !  you  base  man  !  would  you  let 

*  me  die  for  want  of  help  ?'*     In  the  same  moment  that  brought 

*  her  to  life,  she  put  life  into  the  play,  and  it  has  lived  ever 

*  since.*  f 

The  great  defect  of  plays  in  the  rank  of  the  Jealous  Wife^  is 
a  want  of  richness  of  idea  and  animal  spirits.  The  persons  of 
the  drama  are  people  of  plain  good  sense,  thrown  into  striking 


♦  Letters  tit  supra,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

t  In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  British  Drama,  p.  8. 
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situations,  and  showing  themselves  just  competent  to  meet  them, 
without  being  moved  into  any  remarkable  strain  of  thought  or 
feeling.  If  you  were  to  meet  them  in  private  among  a  party  of 
wits  and  geniuses,  you  feel  that  they  would  be  nobody ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  more  than  Colman  himself  would  have  been  in  the 
company  of  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve — much  less  in  that  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  They  would  be  clever,  intelligent, 
and  smart,  but  nothing  more.  You  would  leave  them  no  wiser 
nor  livelier  than  you  came,  unless  they  had  some  story  to  tell ; 
and  then  the  interest  would  lie  in  the  story,  and  not  in  their  way 
of  telling  it.  This,  we  think,  leaves  their  class  of  drama  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  genuine  classes.  Truth  gives  them  that  sta- 
tion ;  but  it  is  truth  without  any  beauty  but  its  fitness.  Above 
this  truth  rises,  far  superior,  the  elaborate  wit,  and  more  abundant 
discernment  of  Sheridan  and  Congreve ;  because,  though  there 
is  sometimes  less  truth  of  circumstance,  there  is  always  more  of 
the  fact  of  intellectual  energy.  Above  this^  in  our  opinion, 
ascends  the  more  self-sustained  strength  of  Vanbrugh,  careless  of 
the  aid  of  wit ;  and  the  dramatic  life  and  invention  of  Fletcher, 
Higher  far  above  that,  because  in  the  regions  of  the  beautiful, 
the  exuberant  spirits,  and  imagination,  and  music,  and  poetry, 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Then,  as  wonderful  instances,  per- 
haps, of  true  poetry  forced^  and  for  their  being  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  dramatic  structure,  such  comedies  as  the  '  Volpone ' 
of  Ben  Jonson.  Last  of  all — and  who  knows  not  what  comes 
last  of  all,  and  far  highest  ? — the  world  of  Shakspeare ;  an 
everyday  world,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  every  human  being ; 
a  planetary  and  supernatural  world,  inasmuch  as  it  hangs  like  an 
orb  in  the  heavens  of  glory,  beauteous  and  alone. 

Of  these  two  plays,  the  Jealous  Wife  and  the  Clandestine 
Marriage^  the  latter  has  for  some  years  been  the  more  popular ; 
simply,  perhaps,  because  there  has  been  no  actress  fond  of  ap- 
pearing as  the  heroine  of  the  one  ;  while  the  chief  character  in 
the  other,  Lord  Ogkby^  has  a  living  and  excellent  representative 
in  Mr  Farren.  The  merits  of  both  plays  are  pretty  nearly  ba- 
lanced. If  we  prefer  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  it  is  because 
the  author  seems  to  have  plucked  up  a  little  on  the  side  of  animal 
spirits.  And  he  did  so — or  rather  Garrick  did  for  him ;  for  it 
was  their  joint  production.  The  dialogue  is  fuller,  and  the 
comedy  stronger.  Mrs  Inchbald,  it  is  true,  thinks  it  better  *  to 
*  read  than  to  see,'  because  of  the  length  of  the  speeches.  But  it 
never  appeared  to  us  that  the  audience  made  this  objection. 
They  always  listened  to  the  alternate  vulgarisms  and  soft  poig- 
nances  of  the  high  and  low  life,  with  as  much  zest  as  if  they  were 
visiting  parties  at  the  house  in  which  they  met ;  and  Lord  Ogkby 
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was  ever  delicious.  Tliey  devoured  him  like  the  best  sweet* 
meat  of  the  dulcitudes  of  the  old  school.  And  a  delicious  per^ 
sonage  he  is ; — superior  to  the  very  fopperies  that  master  him  ; 
— a  heart,  that  in  the  depth  of  its  mortification,  when  the  over- 
weening  old  man  has  taken  his  admiration  of  beauty  for  admira- 
tion returned,  and  found  his  mistake  staring  him  in  the  face  in  its 
worst  because  loveliest  shape,  rises  above  and  redeems  all,  by 
becoming  the  friend  and  father  of  the  poor  girl  that  had  humbled 
him.  There  is  a  lurking  pathos  under  the  comedy  of  ail  this, 
even  in  the  fantastic  shape  of  Lord  Oghbyy  that  goes  strongly 
to  the  feelings  of  half  the  audience ;  for  age,  partly  cheated 
by  Nature  herself,  who  is  not  always  so  old  as  she  seems,  unwili* 
ingly  takes  leave  of  sympathies  that  are  themselves  loth  to  de- 
part; and  the  eyes  of  habit  and  self-love,  growing  weaker  like 
the  natural  ones,  discern  but  indistinctly  the  wrinkles  that 
have  become  venerable  to  others,  and  that  have  rendered  loving- 
ness  unlovely. 

It  was  long  a  disputed  point,  what  were  the  respective  shares 
of  Colman  and  Garrick  in  the  Clai%d€stine  Marriage;  and, 
above  all,  which  was  the  inventor  of  Lord  Ogleby*  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  attributed  him  to  Garrick.  The  younger  Colman, 
in  the  Addenda  to  the  *  Posthumous  Letters,'  mystified  the 
question,  and  would  fain  have  left  the  balance  on  the  side  of  his 
father.  Mr  Peake  repeats  the  arguments  from  the  ^  Posthumous 
Letters,'  and  strangely  waives  the  decision  that  lay  before  him  in 
the  *  Garrick  Correspondence;'  for  the  question  is  settled  be- 
yond a  doubt  in  that  collection,  by  Colman  himself.  It  was  so 
sore  a  point  with  the  authors,  even  before  the  play  came  out, 
that  the  talk  which  transpired  about  it  produced  a  difference 
between  them ;  and  this  difference  produced  some  long  letters 
on  the  subject,  which  are  printed  in  that  Correspondence, 
and  from  which  we  shall  extract  one  or  two  passages.  The  whole 
play,  upon  the  Terentian  principle,  had  obligation  to  preceding 
inventors ; — among  others,  to  Hogarth's  pictures  of  Marriage  d 
la  Mode, 

*  The  fi^rst  plate  of  Hogarth's  Marriage  d  la  Mode^'  says  Col- 
man, in  his  first  letter  to  Grarrick,  *  was  the  ground  I  rest  upon. 

*  I  had  long  wished  to  see  those  characters  on  the  stage,  and 

*  men tionea  them  as  proper  objects  of  comedy,  before  I  had  the 

*  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  in  a  letter  written  expressly  in 

*  your  defence  against  the  attacks  of  your  old  arch-enemy  Shir- 
'  *  ley.     Again ;  was  there  any  promise  of  your  taking  your  part 

*  to  yourself,  out  of  tenderness  to  my  reputation  ?  I  do  not 
<  remember  it.     I  understood  it  was  to  be  a  joint  work,  in  the 

*  AiUest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  never  imagined  that  eith^  of  us 
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^  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  particular  sense,  and  cry,  ^^  Tkis  is 

*  mine."     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  j^our  suggestiQn  Hogarth's 

*  PROUD  lard  was  converted  into  Lord  Ogleby,  and  that,  as  the 

*  play  now  stands,  the  levee-scene  at  the  beginning  pf  the  second 

*  act,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act,  are  yours ;  but  in  the  con- 
^  duct  as  well  as  the  dialogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I  think  your 
<  favourite,  Lord  Ogleby,  has  some  obligations  to  me* 

And  again  : — 

*  The  words  thrown  out  before  company  I  do  not  remember ; 

*  but  I  think  it  very  possible  for  you  to  have  misconceived  them^ 
^  as  I  see  you  did  what  I  said  of  my  not  being  able  to  read  the  part 
^  of  Lord  Ogleby.  I  might  intend  it  as  a  sincere  compliment  to 
'  your  talent  as  an  actor,  but  most  certainly  never  meant  a  rejlec-- 

*  tion  on  your  abilities  as  an  author.     There  are  characters  where 

*  the  writers  must  necessarily  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  player ; 

*  Lord  Ogleby  is  one  of  them ;  and  I  know  no  player  that  can 
^  so  well  fill  up  such  passages  as  yourself/* 

Now  the  words  '  the  writers,*  and  *  your  favourite  Lord  Ogle- 
'  by, '  might  seem  to  imply  a  share  in  the  invention  of  the  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  the  treatment  of  it ;  but  this  is  impossible  after 
the  distinct  avowal  that  *  the  proud  Jord'  in  Hogarth's  picture 
was  *  converted  byGarricKs  suggestion  into  Lord  Ogleby.'  Lord 
Ogleby  is  jiot  at  all  the  *  proud  lord'  of  Hogarth.  He  is  the 
amiable  old  ruin  of  a  fop,  still  toiling  for  approbation  from  others, 
and  willing  to  pin  himself  on  the  frock  of  a  tradesman's  daughter. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  character  came  from 
Garrick ;  and  no  less  clear,  that  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
parts  of  the  treatment  of  it  are  his — namely,  the  scene  in  the  se- 
cond act  where  he  first  appears  before  the  audience  -and  makes  his 
toilet,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act,  which  he  closes  so  much 
like  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  the  character  itself  and  that  of  his 
lordship's  valet  Canton^  are  but  drawings  out  and  enrichments  of 
those  of  Lord  Chalkstone  and  his  attendant,  in  Garrick's  farce  of 
L^he. 

Having  dispatched  the  chief  points  in  Colman's  career,  we 
shall  briefly  touch  upon  the  rest,  and  hasten  over  its  melancholy 
close.  The  friendship  between  him  and  Garrick,  though  lively 
in  its  expressions  during  fair  weather,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  smallest  cloud.  It  varied  from  hot  to  cold  in  a 
moment.  We  have  seen  that  they  could  not  help  disputing  upon 
their  joint  play  before  it  came  out.     They  subsequently  quar- 


*  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick,  &c.  &c.     Vol.  I.  pp. 
210,  214. 
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relied  upon  a'petty  money  matter  connected  with  the  adaptation 
of  an  old  play  to  the  stage  ;  and  when  Colman,  who  had  been  a 
locum  tenens  for  his  friend  at  Drury-Lane  while  the  latter  visited 
the  continent,  thought  proper  to  become  a  manager  on  his  own 
ground,  and  purchase  a  share  in  Covent-Garden,  Garrick  was 
offended,  and  declared  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  proceeding !  Yet  Garrick  was  rich,  and  might 
well  allow  his  companion  to  become  so,  if  he  could ;  to  say  no« 
thing  of  the  absurdity  of  staring  at  a  man  for  doing  precisely  as 
he  would  have  done  himself.  But  his  vanity  had  been  so  pam- 
pered, and  his  love  of  gain  with  it,  that  he  looked  upon  a  man's 
independence  of  either  as  an  affront.  Colman  (assisted  in  the 
purcnase,  it  is  supposed,  by  six  thousand  pounds  which  his  mo- 
ther, who  died  at  the  time,  is  said  to  have  left  him)  was  a  sharer 
and  manager  at  Covent-Garden  for  seven  years,  and  subsequently 
became  proprietor  of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  in 
his  administration  of  both  houses,  he  obtained  the  respect  of  the 
public  for  his  conduct  to  individuals,  and  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
drama.  Like  other  intelligent  managers  (for  dulness  has  occa- 
sioned the  mystery  in  some)  he  had  fits  of  confidence  and  fright 
about  particular  pieces — only  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  perso- 
nal humour,  or  tne  perplexity  occasioned  by  contradictory  expe- 
riences. He  condescended  to  bring  upon  the  stage  th^  '  Reversed 
*  Beggars^  Opera^  (acted  by  men  for  women,  &c.,)  which  made 
his  son  himself  blush  for  him ;  and  he  unwillingly  had  Gold- 
smith's comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  pressed  upon  him,  and 
predicted  its  damnation.  But  he  evinced  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
old  drama  worthy  of  his  classical  aspirations ;  delivered  Shak- 
speare  from  Tate ;  showed  himself  alive  to  the  homely  novelty 
and  daring  whimsicalities  of  O'Keefe;  and  he  introduced  to  the 
stage  the  very  various  merits  of  Edwin,  Henderson,  and  Miss 
Farren.  Alas  I  that  so  pleasant  a  light  should  suddenly  and 
frightfully  be  obscured  I  He  was  seized  with  an  illness  in  1785, 
which,  apparently  by  unskilful  treatment,  and  after  many  fluc- 
tuations of  better  and  worse,  was  finally  converted  into  alienation 
of  mind,  and  he  died  in  seclusion  at  Paddington  in  1794,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  an  estimable  man,  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  pleasing  dramatist ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
rare  even  such  a  combination  is  among  all  the  myriads  of  human 
beings  that  pass  away,  and  think  how  well  he  bore  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  what  a  busy  life  he  led,  and  what  an  awful  calamity 
shrouded  his  little  gentle  shape  at  last,  and  kept  him  from  the 
fellow-creatures  he  had  enlivened,  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  had 
not  done  him  justice,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  body  can  show  him 
to  have  been  more  admirable. 
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We  confess  we  cannot  feel  an  equal  liking  for  his  son,  George 
Colman  *  the  younger,'  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself.  He  was 
proud  of  his  father,  and,  we  dare  say,  loved  him  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  such  was  his  total  want  of  seriousness,  that  during 
his  very  accounts  of  the  calamity  we  have  just  noticed,  he  cannot 
help  indulging  in  his  usual  jests.  This  is  not  what  Yorick  would 
have  done ;  nor  Hamlet,  with  all  his  insight  into  the  melancho- 
lies of  mirth,  have  loved. 

George  Colman  *  the  younger'  was  born  in  the  year  1762; 
educated  (a  little)  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and  Aberdeen,  (for 
he  contrived  to  neutralize  his  father's  endeavours  at  all  three 
places ;)  wrote  his  first  piece  in  1784  ;  succeeded  to  his  father's 
management  when  the  latter  fell  ill,  and  to  the  property  of  the 
Haymarket  at  his  death  ;  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  at- 
tachment of  an  amiable  woman  and  agreeable  actress  (Mrs.Gibbs,) 
whom  he  afterwards  married ;  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  Haymarket,  in  the  midst  of  equal  difficulties  and 
jovialties  ;  was  the  author  of  some  Peter- Pindaric  tales,  equally 
merry  and  indecorous;  and  died  in  the  year  1836,  Examiner  of 
Plays,  and  denouncer  of  the  most  harmless  liberties  which  he 
himself  had  practised. 

We  do  not  like  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  for  though  the  preten- 
sions he  made  to  *  poetry'  and  the  serious  drama  were  ridiculous, 
his  conduct  in  the  office  above-mentioned  mercenary  and  provok- 
ing, and  his  character  altogether  defective  as  to  high  and  esti- 
mable qualities,  except  gratitude  to  those  who  well  treated  him, 
(which  indeed  is  something,)  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  stuff  of  some  sort  in  a  writer,  who  could  carry  on  a  theatre,  as 
he  did  for  several  years,  almost  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
productions.  Such  at  least  is  the  impression  upon  our  memory. 
Those  who  remember  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  his  day,  when 
the  performances  were  confined  to  the  summer  time,  and  what  a 
joyous  little  place  it  was — how  merrily  oppressive,  and  how  every 
body  went  there  to  complain  of  the  heat,  and  to  forget  it  in  the 
laughter — must  remember  the  endless  repetitions  of  the  Moun- 
taineers^ and  the  Heir  at  LaWj  and  the  Battle  of  Hexham^  and 
the  Wags  of  Windsor^  and  Biue  Devils^  and  Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths, and  many  others.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  sweet  song  and 
good-natured  little  dumpiness  of  Mrs  Bland  ?  or  the  straw  hats 
and  black  stuff  mittens  of  Mrs  Gibbs,  with  her  dimpled  pastoral 
face  ?  or  the  dry  humour,  covering  a  rich  oil,  of  EUiston  ?  or  the 
trampling,  brazen-fronted  onsets,  and  harsh,  merry,  grinding  voice 
of  Fawcett  in  Caleb  Quotem  ?  Who  did  not  carry  away  half  the 
farces  by  heart,  and  hazard  the  suffocation  of  their  families  with 
it  next  morning  over  the  breakfast* table  ?     And  all  this  (let  him 
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have  hit  due)  was  owing  to  George  Colman  ^  the  younger,'  and 
his  unquestioned  powers  of  drollery  and  entertainments  -Hq  was 
not  so  interesting  a  man  as  his  father^  for  be  had  not  a  particle 
of  gravity ;  and  there  can  be  no  depth  of  sympathy  where  there 
is  no  serious  feeling.  The  blank  verse  parts  of  his  plays  are  ri- 
diculous prose  common-place,  and  the  sentimental  parts  of  his 
comedies  mere  cant  and  affectation — the  whining  of  hypocrisy  and 
disbelief;  but  his^*  fun'  was  genuine;  and  if  he  carried  it  with 
him  where  it  had  no  business,  and  made  his  prose-writing  and 
life-writing  nothing  but  overweening  joke,  pun,  and  vulgarity, 
we  must  a^mit  that  he  was  really  the  ^  funny  fellow'  he  wished 
to  be,  on  all  lawful  occasions.  His  manners  in  private,  though 
his  conversation  was  nothing  but  pun  and  jest,  (which,  however, 
does  not  render  the  report  incredible,)  are  said  to  have  been  very 
polished,  and  of  the  old  school — an  idea  which  it  is  difficult  to 
entertain  of  the  author  of  Random  Records.  But  his  acquaint- 
ances allege  as  the  chief  reason,  that  his  great  ambition,  next 
to  that  of  being  talked  of,  was  to  be  considered  a  gentleman, 
owing,  they  suppose,  to  the  bar  on  his  scutcheon ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  is  attributed  the  expensive  living  that  always  kept 
him  in  arrears.  The  notion  of  what  constituted  a  gentleman  in 
those  days,  did  not  hinder  the  following  curious  scene  from  tak- 
ing place  in  the  highest  quarter,  under  the  wing  of  the  good- 
natured  Duke  of  York : — 

^  About  this  time,'  says  Mr  Peake,  (the  year  181 1»)  'his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  obtained  leave  (from  the  King's  Bench)  for 
Colman  to  dine  at  Cariton  House.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  thither. 
On  his  walking  through  the  apartments  with  him,  Colman  remarked, 
**  What  excellent  lodgings !  I  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  King's 
Bench  I "  After  dinner  he  exclaimed, — "  Eh  !  why  this  is  wine  ;  pray,  do 
tell  me  who  that  fine-looking  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  ?"  The 
good-natured  Duke  said,  *<  Hush,  George,  you'll  get  into  a  scrape." 
**  No)  no,"  said  Colman,  in  a  louder  roice,  <<  I  am  come  out  to  enjoy  my- 
self;  I  want  to  know  who  that  fine,  square-shouldered,  magnificent- 
looking,  agreeable  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  ? "  <*  Be  quiet, 
George,"  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  you  know  it  is  the  Prince,"  "  Why, 
then,"  continued  Colman,  still  louder, ,  <<  he  is  your  elder  brother.  I 
declare  he  don't  look  half  your  age  I  Well  I  I  remember  the  time  when 
he  sung  a  good  song  I  and  as  1  am  come  out  for  a  lark,  for  only  one  day, 
if  he  is  the  same  fellow  that  he  used  to  be,  he  would  not  refuse  an  old 
playfellow  I"  The  Prince  laughed,  and  sang,  "  What  a  magnificent 
Toice  ! "  exclaimed  Colman,  « 1  have  heard  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it 
for  years.  Such  expression^  too !  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  engage  him 
for  my  theatre."  '-—Vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

The  bmsquerie  oi  the  followiAg  pun,  hazarded  on  the  royal 
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eyes  of  the  same  illustrious  personage^  is  not  so  easily  credible^ 
though  buffoonery,  to  be  sure,  has  its  license  i— 

«  George  Colman  was  appointed  to  this  situation  of  lieutenant  of  bis 
Majesty's  Guard  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  on  the  15th  of  May  1820. 
The  commission  of  the  lieutenant,  as  well  as  the  exons,  is  purchased 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  j  but  it  was  given  to  Colman 
by  George  the  Fourth,  being  vacant,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  On 
the  first  birth-day  that  Colman  attended  officially  in  fall  costume,  his 
Majesty  seemed  much  pleased  to  see  him,  and  observed,  "  Your  uni^rm, 
George,  is  so  well  made,  that  I  don't  see  the  hooks  and  eyes."  On  which 
Colman,  unhooking  his  coat,  said,  "  Here  are  my  eyes,  where  are  yours  ?  ** 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

Another  pun,  more  becomingly  inspired  by  the  royal  presence, 
is  admirable,  unless  our  having  heard  it  long  ago  makes  us 
doubt  whether  it  be  original : — '  At  the  table  of  George  the 

*  Fourth,  when  Prince  Kegent,  the  royal  host  said,    '<  Why, 

*  Colman,  you  are  older  than  I  am?"  "  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Col- 

*  man,  "  I  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the  world 

*  before  your  royal  highness." 

Pleasantries  of  this  sort,  and  the  strong  sense  he  evinced  of 
any  kindness  shown  him,  are  the  most  *  favourable  specimens* 
of  him  in  private.  The  rest,  as  gathered  from  Mr  Arnold's 
statement,  is  not  so  pleasant.  Mr  Arnold  represents  him  as  a 
jealous  author,  a  captious  disputant,  and  a  public  officer  as  un- 
worthy as  he  was  ridiculous.  We  allude  to  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Examiner  of  Plays :  and  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
him  with  some  extracts  from  the  statement  on  that  point : — 

'  When  he  received,'  says  Mr  Arnold,  '  the  appointment  of  Examiner 
of  Plays  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (an  office  which  1  presume  is  autho- 
rized by  law,  though  I  could  never  find  it  in  any  act  of  Parliament,)  *  his 
first  acts  were  unquestionably  those  of  petty  tyranny,  and  his  next,  those 
of  grasping  cupidity.  One  of  the  most  licentious  writers  of  his  age,  he 
appeared  anxious  to  out-herod  Herod  in  the  exercise  of  his  new  authority. 
The  examiner  who  preceded  him  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lar- 
pent,  understood  to  be  a  rigid  Methodist,  and  certainly  a  rigid  censor  of 
the  dramas  submitted  to  his  perusal.  But  Mr  Larpent  s  objections  never 
exceeded,  in  my  recollection,  beyond  any  dangerous  sentences  which 
appeared  to  meddle  in  politics  in  his  dangerous  times,  or  with  sentiments 
which  were  calculated  to  subvert  morality,  glaringly  to  shock  decency, 
or,  above  all,  to  bring  religion  of  any  description  into  contempt.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  good  taste  or  the  precautionary  judgment  of 
modern  managers,  has  left  little  occasion  for  such  critical  censorship. 
Colman,  therefore,  in  order  to  hedistinguS,  was  driven  to  close  quarters ; 
where  nothing  blasphemous,  immoral,  or  political  was  to  be  discovered, 
he  marked  his  critical  acumen  by  disavowing  a  lovers  right  to  call  his 
mistress  <  an  angel :  *  an  angel,  he  said,  was  a  character  in  Scripture^  and 
^  not  to  be  profaned  on  the  stage  by  being  applied  to  a  Woman.    As  a 
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manager,  I  never  myself  suffered  the  name  of  the  Deity  to  he  spoken, 
at  least  not  irreverently  or  on  slight  occasions,  and  always  expunged  it 
from  the  manuscript ;  but  Colman  went  a  step  further — he  would  not 
license  an  address  to  the  Deity  in  any  shape  whatever.  "  Oh,  Provi- 
dence," he  said,  <<  was  an  address  to  the  Providence  of  God,  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  r'  The  name  of  heaven  or  hell  he  uniformly  expunged. 
On  one  occasion  he  observed,  "  The  phrase,  •  Oh  heavens  I  Ye  heavens  I  * 
occurs  seven  times  in  this  piece — omit  them  ! "  I  had  a  ludicrous  col- 
lection of  these  official  scrupulosities,  which  I  entrusted  to  a  friend  for  a 
parliamentary  purpose,  who  never  returned  them  to  me.  A  "  damn^' 
was  a  pill  he  could  never  swallow,  which  may  in  part  account  for  the 
volubility  with  which  that  and  other  such  unmeaning  expletives  flowed 
almost  perpetually  from  his  mouth.  On  one  occasion  he  expunged  the 
exclamation  of  "  OLud/'*  he  said  it  meant  "  O  Lord  /*'  which  was  in- 
admissible. On  another,  where  a  dandy  had  to  say,  while  addressing 
the  chambermaid,  "  Dammee,  my  dear  I  **  he  observed,  *^  dammee  means 
damn  me — omit  it;'*  but  puerilities  of  this  sort,  annoying  enough  to 
author,  manager,  and  ^ctor,  were  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  or  remem- 
bered.'—Vol,  ii.  p.  429. 

*  Of  his  cupidity,'  Mr  Arnold  says,  '  that  it  was  displayed  in  a  restless 
and  watchful  anxiety  to  increase  his  fees,  and  generally  on  occasions 
which  no  former  licenser  had  ever  dreamt  of.  On  two  occasions,  soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  wrote  to  me  to  know  on  what  authority  I  an- 
nounced a  new  piece.  My  answer  was,  that  they  had  been  prepared  in 
the  previous  season,  and  had  been  duly  licensed  by  his  predecessor.  He 
next  called  on  actors,  on  their  benefit  nights,  to  know  by  what  right  they 
advertised  a  new  song,  or  new  songs,  glees,  or  other  musical  interpola- 
tions, many  of  them  well  known  to  the  public,  but  never  licensed  for 
the  stage;  and  informing  him  that  such  songs  and  glees,  &c.,  must 
not  be  performed  in  the  theatre,  unless  duly  and  separately  licensed  by 
him,  for  each  and  every  one  of  which  a  fee  of  two  guineas  was  demand- 
ed. Even  an  occasional  address  was  by  him  voted  a  dramatic  .perform- 
ance ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  manager  coiild  afford  no  redress  to 
the  actor.  At  length,  a  shrewd  and  clever  performer,  still,  I  hope,  well 
remembered  by  the  name  of  "  little  Knight,"  defeated  in  a  great  degree 
this  mercenary  exaction,  by  stringing  together  a  long  list  of  songs,  reci- 
tations, imitations,  &c.,  which  he  wished  to  have  performed  at  his  bene- 
fit, with  any  nonsense  of  dialogue  that  came  into  his  head,  and  so  sent 
them  to  be  licensed  as  one  piece.  They  were  licensed  accordingly,  the 
dialogue  was  all  omitted,  and  the  ingenious  actor  aided  his  benefit  by 
saving  eight  or  ten  guineas,  which  would  otherwise  have  found  their  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  examiner.  Colman  saw  a  new  oratorio  an- 
nounced, and  instantly  wrote  to  enquire  on  what  authority  Mr  Hawes 
advertised  a  new  performance  on  the  stage  without  a  license  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  Mr  Hawes  replied,  that  he  had  never  heard  that 
an  oratorio  required  any  license  at  all,  and  that  he  certainly  would  not 
be  the  person  to  establish  a  precedent.  Colman  persisted,  and  Hawes 
was  resolute.  The  consequence  was  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  (the  Duke  of  Montrose,)  who  at  first  was  much  dis- 
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posed  to  side  with  Mr  Colman.  Hawes,  however,  was  as  stanch  to 
his  object  with  the  Duke,  as  he  had  beqn  with  the  deputy :  he  urged 
that  the  words  of  the  oratorio  were  entirely  selected  from  the  sacred 
volume,  and  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  Bible  required  a  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's license ;  that  an  oratorio  could  not  by  any  perversion  oi  inge- 
nuity be  deemed  an  entertainment  of  the  stage,  though  performed  in  a 
chamber  upon  one — a  distinction  strongly  marked  by  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield :  in  short,  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  that  had  ever  been 
made  to  enforce  a  demand  of  this  nature,  and  he  was  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  try  the  question  of  the  right,  rather  than  submit  to  what  he 
considered  an  innovation  and  an  imposition.  The  Duke  at  last  gave  up 
the  point,  and  the  oratorio  was  performed,  as  oratorios  ever  were,  with- 
out  any  license  at  all.  Had  the  result  been  different,  and  the  manuscript 
submitted  to  the  examiner's  pruning  (I  had  nearly  written  prurient) 
pen,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  observe  what  sort  of  skeleton  he 
would  have  made  of  the  performances.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  a  sa- 
cred oratorio,  the  recorded  words  of  Deity  itself  are  set  to  music  and 
sung ;  that  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being,  such  as  "  Holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty" — *<  Oh,  thou  that  bringest  glad  tidings  to  Zion,"  mean- 
ing our  Saviour,  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.  It  would  have  been 
rather  puzzling  to  find  such  compositions  prohibited  in  one  public  place 
by  a  licenser,  while  certain  dignitaries,  of  another  calling,  declared  the 
church  or  the  cathedral  desecrated  by  such  performances.  Colman,  to  be 
consistent,  must  have  made  a  curious  mess  of  an  oratorio.' — lb.  p.  442. 

The  secret  of  Colman's  face-making  about  these  pretended 
impieties,  is  to  be  found  in  that  want  of  all  seriousness  of  feeling 
and  belief,  which  turned  his  dramatic  sentiment  into  cant,  and  his 
blank  verse  into  common-place.  He  thought  all  gravity  consisted 
in  words.  He  could  discern  none  of  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing which  rendered  the  use  of  a  questionable  word  more  or  less 
proper ;  and,  therefore,  the  word  was  to  be  cut  out  at  once,  to  save 
him  trouble.  He  was  to  go  counter  to  his  own  past,  and  in  pri- 
vate, existing  habit;  because  he  had  never  made  use  of  such  words 
but  in  a  spirit  of  levity  and  pretension,  and  therefore  he  thought 
nobody  else  could  do  otherwise.  He  had  also,  he  thought,  a  cha- 
racter to  sustain — that  is  to  say,  an  oflBcial  iface  to  make ;  and 
every  grimace  was  to  pay  for  the  fees  he  had  extorted  in  the 
other  part  of  his  capacity,  and  show  how  constitutionally  he  had 
done  it;  and  his  pecuniary  diflSculties  were  constant,  and  his 
shame  nothing ;  and  so  concluding  that  not  to  practise  a  ^  hum- 
*  bug'  and  get  money,  would  itself  be  a  *  humbug; '  and,  unlike 
what  was  done  by  every  body  else  in  the  world,  he  forgot  that 
every  new  trade  requires  apprenticeship,  and  has  its  principles  of 
decency  and  honour ;  and  plunged  into  an  extreme  of  impudent 
inconsistency,  which  only  exposed  him  to  scorn  and  laughter. 
A  less  licentious  writer  than  Colman  could  not  have  pretended 
to  be  so  afraid  of  a  little  liberty ;  for  he  does  not  so  confound  it 
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with  want  of  innocence.  A  more  pious  taan  could  not  so  vio- 
lently have  objected  to  all  mention  of  the  object  of  his  piety;  for 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  it  in  ordinary,  and  of  asso- 
ciating it  with  his  pieties  towards  nature,  and  witn  the  aflFections 
of  his  aeart.  To  affect  to  shudder  at  the  mention,  on  all  occasions 
but  set  and  formal  ones^  is  in  truth  to  do  the  very  reverse  of  what 
is  pretended ;  it  is  to  turn  the  sentiment  itself  into  a  word  instead 
of  a  feeling,  and  to  hazard  the  most  irreligious  of  all  conclusions, 
in  seeming  to  think  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  but  on  such 
a  condition  !  And,  after  all,  Colman  himself but  the  extrava- 
gance is  too  absurd  for  more  comment*  Never  surely  did  clever 
rogue  make  so  clumsy  a  mistake. 

Of  the  friends  and  school-fellows  of  the  Colmans  who  left 
names  behind  them,  some  have  become  little  else  than  names, 
and  the  relative  reputations  of  others  are  not  in  the  proportion 
that  was  looked  for.  Lloyd  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned ;  Bonnell 
Thornton  is  little  known  ;  and  Churchill  himself  little  read.  An- 
derson, in  his  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  speaking  of  Lloyd's 
early  associates,  men  of  ^  parts  ai^d  genius,'  who  all  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, in  the  prime  of  life,  ^  to  the  want  of  that  discretion  in  others 

*  which  they  so  wittily  ridiculed,' enumerates  among  them  *  Ben- 

*  sley,'  whose  name  is  not  even  in  the  dictionaries.  The  school- 
fellow from  whom,  in  all  probability,  least  was  expected,  and 
who,  as  he  touchingly  describes  it,  was  afraid  to  lift  his  eyes 

*  above  the  shoestrings  of  the  upper  boys' — Cowper — has  ob- 
tained a  celebrity  infinitely  greater  than  all  of  them  put  together. 

Lloyd  was  a  spinner  of  easy  octosyllables,  which  he  foBdly 
thought  were  to  make  him  famous,  because  Butler  and  others 
had  written  in  the  same  measure.  He  died  in  a  prison,  poor 
fellow  !  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  so  indigent  that  his  friend 
Churchill  had  generously  allowed  him  a  guinea  a-week.  We 
have  read  somewhere  that  his  old  associate,  Bonnell  Thornton, 
once  arrested  him.  We  hope  not  on  this  occasion.  It  is  also 
said  that  none  of  his  old  friends,  but  Churchill,  came  near 
him  in  his  distress.  *  Wilkes  was  then  in  France,'  says  Ander- 
son, *  but  Garrick,  Colman,  and  Hogarth,  whom  he  had  so  be- 

*  rhymed  and  bepraised,  were  in  England.'  These  charges,  how- 
ever, probably  came  from  Kenrick,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Lloyd, 
and  who  had  no  character  for  veracity.  And  yet  Lloyd,  in  d 
letter  to  Wilkes,  written  after  Churchill's  death,  and  quoted  by 
Anderson,  says  himself,  ^  Thornton  is  what  you  thought  him.  I 
'  have  many  acquaintances,  but  now  no  friend  here.'  But  this 
again  might  allude  to  nobody's  coming  to  him  at  that  special 
juncture;  and  unless  we  knew  all  the  circumstances  on  such 
occasions,  as  on  all  others,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  wrong 
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there  might  or  might  not  have  been,  on  any  side.  Aceidetits  he*- 
yond  control  sometimes  keep  the  kindest  men  away  from  their 
friends,  and  even  deny  them  a  sixpence  to  give  out  of  their 
pockets.  The  poor  may  be  ashamea  to  go,  without  something 
to  give  ;  and  the  rich  may  have  given,  till  they  are  hopeless  of 
its  being  of  use  to  give  more.  If  want  always  spoke  the  truth, 
the  refusal  to  attend  to  it,  when  it  was  possible,  would  be  unpar- 
donable ;  but  the  true  suffer  for  the  false,  and  the  false  for  tneir 
own  follies ;  and,  what  between  unascertainable  duties  towards 
the  one,  and  natural  unenquiring  pity  for  the  other,  the  best 
hearts  sometimes  become  perplexed  and  indignant ;  and  thus  a 
really  calamitous  hour  may  come  upon  a  deserving  or  truly  piti- 
able object,  and  do  its  worst,  to  the  regret  of  all.  So  much  the 
more  let  us  continue  to  multiply  the  good  laws  and  reforms,  which 
diminish  the  peril  to  the  individual  by  increasing  the  means  of 
the  community.  These  ugly  stories  of  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
the  want  of  all  gravity  in  iis  writings,  would  seem  to  give  an 
awkward  corroboration  to  the  following  statement  respecting  him 
by  the  younger  Colman.  He  begins  by  telling  us,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  conversation  which  he  heard  over  a  bottle  between 
his  father  and  the  Oxford  printer  of  the  Connoisseur^  that  Thorn- 
ton was  a  lasy  contributor  to  that  work,  and  threw  an  unfair  por- 
tion of  drudgery  upon  his  associate.  And  he  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  following  summary  account  of  Thornton,  both  as  a  col- 
league and  a  man.  We  repeat  it,  Mrith  strong  suspicions  of  its 
exaggeration ;  a  farce-writer  being,  by  profession,  a  person 
tempted  to  colour  highly,  and  the  son  of  Bonnell  not  having  sur- 
vived to  give  the  family  traditions  on  the  other  side  : — 

*  On  starting  his  publication,'  says  Mr  Colman,  *  the  authors  were 
pledged,  as  is  usual  in  periodical  writings,  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  letterpress  on  certain  days ;  and  when  the  onus  fell  upon  Thornton  to 
provide  materials,  he  waddled  outy  like  a  lame  duck  in  the  alley — that  is, 
he  was  delinquent,  after  having  promised  to  he  punctual ;  and,  at  almost 
the  very  last  moment,  his  partner  was  left  to  supply  his  deficiency.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  joint  authors  met  in  hurry  and  irritation,  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  dilemma;  my  father  enraged  or  sulky; 
Thornton  muzzy  with  liquor ;  the  Essay  to  be  published  on  the  next 
morning ;  not  a  word  written,  nor  even  a  subject  thought  on ;  and  the 

Sress  waiting :  nothing  to  he  done  but  to  scribble  helter-skelter.  <*  Sit 
own,  Colman,"  said  Thornton — **  by  od !  *  we  must  give  the  blockheads 
something.*'  My  industrious  sire,  conscious  of  obligations  to  be  fulfilledj 
sat  down  immediately,  writing  whatever  came  into  his  head,  currente 

*  <By  odl'  was  his  favourite  apostrophe  ;  he  spoke  inarticulately,  and 
clipped  many  of  hit  words* 
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calamo*    ThorntoDy  in  the  mean  time,  walked  up  and  down,  taking  huge 
pinches  of  snuff,  seeming  to  ruminate,  but  not  suggesting  one  word,  or 
contributing  one  thought.     When  my  father  had  thrown  upon  paper 
about  half  a  moral  essay,  Thornton,  who  was  still  pacing  the  room,  with 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  his  hand,  stuttered  out,  "  Write  away, 
Colman  ! — ^by  od  I  you  are  a  bold  fellow  I  you  can  tell  them  that  virtue 
is  a  fine  thing;"  implying  that  my  father  wrote  nothing  but  mere  common- 
place, and  instructed  his  readers  with  what  every  body  knew  before. 
This  somewhat  recondite  sarcasm  came  ludicrously  enough  from  a  man 
who,  through  his  own  default  in  moral  principle,  was  pushing  his  partner 
to  save  both  their  credits  at  a  minute*^  wanting.     1  believe  that  after 
this  joint-concern  intimacy  of  the  colleagues,  though  they  were  always 
upon  good  terms,  was  not  kept  up ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  be,  with  two 
persons  of  such  different  habits,  except  in  their  pursuits  of  literature.     I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  Thornton  at  my  father's  house. 
Not  long  before  his  (Thornton's)  death,  these  two  quondam  copartners 
had  occasion  to  meet  in  London  on  some  business,  at  a  tavern ;  their 
interview  was  &t  noon,  and  Thornton  came  half 'drunk  I     During  their 
conversation  upon  the  business  which  had  brought  them  together,  my 
father  observed  to  his  old  friend,  that  he  regretted  to  see  that  he  by  no 
means  appeared  in  good  health.    "  Health,"  said  Thornton, "  look  here  I" 
and  he  pointed  to  his  ankles,  which  were  alarmingly  swollen ;  "  can't  you 
see?  'tis  the  dropsy — by  od!  Fm  a-going;"  and  he  was  going,  for  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.     When  Thornton  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  re- 
lations surrounding  it,  he  told  them  that  he  should  expire  before  he  had 
counted  twenty ;  and,  covering  his  head  with  the  bed-clothes,  he  began 
to  count — "  one,  two — eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty."  He  then  thrust  out 
his   head,  exclaiming — "  By  od !  'tis  strange  I  but  why  ar'n't  you   all 
crying  ?"  «  Teach  my  son,"  said  he  to  the  bystanders — "  teach  him,  when 
I  am  gone,  his  A,  B,  C.     I  knew  mine  in  several  languages ;  but  I  per- 
ceive no  good  that  the  knowledge  has  done  me  ;  so,  if  you  never  teach 
him  his  A,  B,  C  at  all,  it  don't  much  signify."  Within  an  hour  after  this, 
poor  Bonnell  Thornton  breathed  his  last.     This  is  dreadful  I  to  see  a 
man  of  learning  and  genius  lost  and  besotted,  at  an  age  when  his  talents 
and  experience  should  have  elevated  him  to  many  years'  enjoyment  of 
the  world's  admiration  and  respect — to  see  him  on  the  brink  of  a  prema- 
ture grave,  looking  down,  like  an  idiot,  into  the  "narrow  dwelling,"  and 
beholding  it  with  fevered  levity  I — can  there  be  a  more  mortifying  picture 
of  frail  humanity  ? ' — Vol.  i.  p.  347. 

Perhaps  not,  if  it  be  a  true  one — with  the  exception  of  a 
brother  drinker  reading  lectures  over  the  fallen  body.  That 
Thornton  was  a  lazy  contributor  to  the  Connoisseur ,  and  did  less 
than  his  companion,  may  readily  be  believed.  He  never  seems 
to  have  had  anv  very  fixed  or  serious  design  of  any  sort;  nor  do 
we  know  how  the  occasional,  though  numerous  and  lively  papers, 
which  he  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  contributing  to  fugi- 
tive publications,  enabled  him  to  live*  Perhaps  he  had  some 
property  of  his  own ;  for  at  one  time  he  contemplated  becoming 
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patentee  at  Coven t- Garden  theatre.  We  must  hope  the  best,  out 
of  gratitude  to  an  obscure  writer,  till  we  are  sure  of  the  worst. 
Chalmers  asserts  that  he  had  a  ^most  affectionate  heart/  and 
believes  him,  as  a  married  man,  to  have  ^  attained  the  highest 

*  degree  of  domestic  felicity ;' — things  not  very  compatible  either 
with  the  representations  of  the  HaymarUet  jester,  or  the  reports 
of  Anderson ;  and  the  probability  respecting  the  death-bed  is,  that 
an  overflow  of  animal  spirits  had  led  him  early  into  such  lax  habits, 
and  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  the  consequences,  at  a  period 
when  the  despair  arising  from  his  being  forced  to  quit  this  very 
domestic  happiness  made  them  give  his  invincible  good-humour 
a  tone  of  hysterical  levity.  As  to  his  implying  that  his  associate 
in  the  Connoisseur  wrote  nothing  but  common-place,  because  he 
said,  *  Colman,  you  are  a  bold  fellow ;  you  can  tell  them  that 

*  virtue  is  a  fine  thing' — ^it  is  a  common-place  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Colman's  son.  The  words  might  have  borne  that  construc- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  an  ill-natured  man,  or  of  a  jealous  oncy 
(such  as  the  son  himself;^  but  from  the  gay  lips  of  Thornton 
they  probably  meant  nothing  but — *  Colman,  besides  your  wit, 

*  you  have  an  ethical  faculty  which  I  have  not ;  and  can  turn  a 

*  popular  grave  sentence  on  an  emergency,  that  would  put  me 

*  into  despair.     So  write  away,  my  boy !     Take  any  boy  s  copy 

*  to  go  on  with.  Tell  'em,  that  virtue  is  good'  The  anecdote 
involuntarily  gives  us  a  pleasant  specimen  of  Thornton's  manner  in 
private ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  final  verdict  upon  any  writer 
must  be  founded  upon  his  works,  and  upon  what  is  said  of  him 
by  the  best  men. 

School  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  ^strange  bedfellows.' 
Fancy  Churchill  and  Cowper  growing  up  together — the  strong 
bad  boy  {malus  puer  robusttis)  with  the  weakly  good  one.  Yet 
Cowper  fondly,  and  even  extravagantly,  praised  Churchiirs 
genius  after  his  death ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Churchill 
would  have  wielded  his  bludgeon  in  behalf  of  Cowper,  could  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  latter  to  desire  it.  It  has  been  la- 
mented, considering  how  Churchill  could  be  attached  to  his 
friends,  and  what  a  conscience  he  ultimately  showed  to  the  wife 
he  deserted,  and  the  girl  he  seduced,  both  of  whom  he  remem- 
bered in  his  will,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  strange  fit  of  remorse 
which  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  confess  to  the  public  about  the 
latter) — that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  refine  his  genius,  and  become 
a  more  dulcet  personage.  But  he  could  no  more  have  done  it 
than  Cowper  could  have  become  a  bully.  It  might  have  been  as 
well  lamented  that  a  rhinoceros  could  not  have  become  a  fawn ;  or 
that  Churchill's  own  body  could  not  have  cut  down  its  broad 
shoulders  and  big  calves  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  author 
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of  The  Task.  Churcliill  w»«  one  part  geniiw.  ^nd  nine  j)grts  m\\ 
and  turbulence ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  postenty  would 
ipake  the  game  allowance  for  his  carelessness  that  his  own  af e 
did,  or  at  least  that  his  friends  did.  But  posterity  laughs  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  so  little  a  thing  as  the  highest  of  partlzans : 
80  Churchill  floundered  along  through  the  crowd  of  his  conteip* 
poraiiesy  with  his  bulky  effrontery  and  his  sledge-hammer  fist, 
pleaded  with  being  able  to  *  punish  *  more,  and  to  fling  more  dirt 
than  any  one  else ;  and  they  to  whom  he  confined  the  honour  of 
its  attention,  havp  almost  carried  him  with  them  into  oblivion. 
It  is  curious  to  witness  in  these  volumes  the  effect  he  bad  on  his 
t{m^8.  Chalmers  has  said  that  they  did  not  pay  him  a  great  deal 
of  attention  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did — *  snatching  a 
fearful  joy '  from  the  blows  he  gave,  and  the  thought  of  escaping 
from  it  themselves.  Lord  Bath,  who  probably  felt  safe  frooi  his 
attacks  in  the  friendship  of  Colman,  was  on  the  watch  for  every 
new  onslaught  of  his  pen.  He  begs  his  poems  to  be  sent  him  bv 
Colman,  even  when  he  was  ontheContinent — though  only  througQ 
the  medium  of  some  friend,  in  case  they  turn  out  too  dear  for  other 
conveyance.  And  his  taste  discerned  the  defects  of  Churchill's 
genius,  though  from  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he 

ag^^vated  its  height. 

*  Spoy  Jidj/,  1 763. 
^  If  Chtirehiirs  Poem  on  Hogarth  is  worth  the  postage,  send  it  me ; 
but  If  it  be  long,  it  will  cost  a  hnge  sumnie,  and  then  perhaps  you  may 
hewr  of  somebody  coming  this  way  that  may  be  willing  to  bring  it,  and 

Witt  pays  no  duty.' 

*«*♦♦♦♦ 

*  Shrewsbury y  May,  1764. 
^  I  thank  yoa  for  your  letter,  and  your  enclosed  Poem  in  it,  (the  Can* 
didate,)  which  is  in  my  opinion  the  severest  ^d  the  best  of  all  Cb  ■  Te 
Wprks.  He  has  a  great  genius,  and  is  an  excellent  poet ;  there  are,  to 
be  sure,  some  as  fine  lines  as  ever  were  writ,  and  some  as  low  prosaick 
trash  as  ever  came  from  Grub  Street.  One  may  plainly  see  that  all  his 
works  are  what  the  French  call  Pieces  rapportdes.  He  has  always  a  vast 
onmber  of  loose  verses  lying  by  him,  which  he  can  bring  into  any  poem 
that  be  waSits  to  enlarge  to  the  price  of  half  a  crown,  and  so  strikes  them 
in,  Its  be  wants  them.  I  cannot,  however,  in  the  main  approve  of  such 
.^ominable  abuse*  You  know  I  never  was  famous  for  great  partiality  to 
ministers  ^  I  wias  acquaintad  with  very  few  who  are  at  present  such,  and 
I  never  would  be  one  myself,  though  often  offered  it*'  (Palteney*a 
conscience  led  him  to  be  fond  of  making  these  protestations.)  ^  From 
these  considerations,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  any  fondness  of 
mine  for  great  men  that  makes  me  dislike  this  poem  ;  but  really  it  is  so 
scandalously  abusive  and  scurrilous,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least 
deaency  can  approve  such  Billingsgate  stuff,  running  a-muck,  as  Pope 
calls  it,  upon  all  mankind.' 
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Garriqk  wa»  as  secure  m  Lord  Batb  against  the  attacks  of 
Churchilly  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Colman,  which 
had  already  done  him  service  in  the  Rosciad ;  %o  he  was  not  afraid 
(as  he  unquestionably  would  otherwise  have  been)  at  oonfessiof 
in  a  letter  to  Colman,  how  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth  had  horrified 
him : — *  Ptay  write  to  me/  he  says,  *  and  let  me  know  how  the 

*  town  speaks  of  our  friend  Churchill's  Epistle.    It  is  the  most 

*  bloody  performance  that  has  been  published  in  my  time.    I  am 

*  very  desirous  to  know  the  opinion  of  people,  for  I  am  really 

<  much,  very  much  hurt  at  it :  bis  description  of  his  age  and  infir*- 

<  mities  is  surely  too  shocking  and  barbarous*     Is  Hogarth  really 

*  ill,  or  does  he  meditate  revenge  ?  Every  article  of  news  about 
^  these  matters  will  be  most  agreeable  to  me :  pray  write  me  a 

<  heap  of  stuff,  for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  1  know  all  about 
«  Churchill,  Hogarth,  &e.' 

The  same  personal  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  unquestioned 
genius,  still  keeps  a  portion  of  readers  lingering  about  Uhurchill, 
and  would  attract  more ;  but  the  curiosity  is  disappointed,  when 
it  finds  nothing  but  general  abuse,  or  such  particulars  here  and 
there,  as  partly  above  believed.  Nex^t  year  we  find  Garrick 
sending^  his  ^  love'  both  to  Churchill  and  Hogarth.    *  My  love  to 

*  all  the  Sohombergs,  Tounlevs,  Kings,  Hogarths.  ChurchiUs, 
Huberts,  &c.;'  that  is,  to  all  wno  fill  my  boxes,  and  help  to  make 
me  public.  And  in  1760,  when  the  Rosciad  had  appeared,  he  at 
once  pities  King  the  actor,  who  was  ^  miserable'  at  having  been 
cut  up,  and  sends  his  love  to  the  cutter.  ^  •  •  •  Poor  King, 
he  is  most  miserable.     My  love  to  Churchill.     .     •     .' 

In  other  words, — My  friend  has  been  cut  up  most  dreadfully. 
That  is  certain.  But  not  the  less  I  love  the  hand  that  applauded 
me.  Such  sighs  and  smiles  do  not  go  well  together.  Garrick 
himself  is  now  little  better  than  a  name,  but  has  left  undoubted 
evidence  of  his  having  affected  the  people  of  all  nations  alike, 
French  as  well  as  English,  with  his  serious  as  well  as  his  comic 
powers.  But  he  was  such  a  brisk,  bustling,  puflBng,  clap^traj)- 
ping  getter  of  money,  in  bis  own  private  person,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  associate  him  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  ffreat 
tragic  actor,  equal  to  Betterton  or  to  Kean*  His  face  looks 
direct  at  you  out  of  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but  it 
is  the  directness  of  a  sharp,  not  a  deep-looking  man.  He  has  not 
the  unaffected,  stealing  look  of  Betterton,  with  a  little  pain  over 
his  brow ;  nor  is  his  eye  to  be  compared  with  the  inward  and 
beautiful  eye  of  Kean.  We  can  imagine  Garrick  well  enough  in 
quick,  impulsive  passages  of  tragedy,  or  in  any  kind  of  violent 
ones ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily  picture  his  face  pale  with  the  habit 
of  thought,  like  HamUts^  (which  was  one  of  Betterton's  finest 
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characters ;)  or  tig  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  noble  self-pity,  and 
brimming  those  of  the  audience  at  the  same  moment,  as  Kean's 
nsed  to  do  in  his  exquisite  performance  of  Othello.  We  should 
say  that  his  face  was  rather  that  of  an  admirable  external  ob- 
server, who  got  whatever  insight  he  had  into  the  inward,  firom 
outwards ;  and  not  that  of  a  strongly  feeling  man,  who  contained 
in  himself  a  tendency  to  the  thoughts  or  emotions  which  he  ex- 
ternally reflected. 

One  thing  has  been  forcibly  impressed  on  us,  while  consider- 
ing the  principal  period  concerned  in  these  volumes,  and  the 
'  mstinguished  personages'  that  adorned  it;  and  that  is,  the 
tendency  which  the  greatest  of  them  had  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  age  they  lived  in,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greatness 
that  tends  to  live  throughout  time.  It  was  an  active,  an  import- 
ant, and  a  progressive  period  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  it;  but  it  promises  to  leave  little  to  show  for  the  great- 
ness of  its  individuals,  compared  with  the  tone  in  which  we  still 
mention  their  names.  Burke,  with  all  his  very  wonderful  powers, 
will  have  contrived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  neutralize  himself  with 
posterity,  by  *  giving  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.' 
Who,  even  now,  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  tenth  part  of  his 
works,  or  any  part,  except  for  purposes  which  must  inevitably 
become  obsolete?  Johnson  is  no  longer  considered  the  *  great 
*  moralist ;  *  nor  is  his  criticism  valued,  when  it  gets  above  the 
region  bf  the  artificial  poets.  In  wit,  there  was  George  Selwyn, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  and  Hanbury  Williams — ^the  last  the 
wit-poet,  whose  poetry  is  nine  parts  prose.  Also,  for  wit- 
essayists,  the  authors  of  the  World  and  the  Connoisseur.  What 
had  they  to  show  equal  to  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne;  or  half 
so  good  ?  In  the  prose  drama,  there  were  Cumberland,  Colman, 
Murphy,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan; — all  more  or  less  clever ;  none 
illustrious.  In  poetry,  there  was  nothing  but  bits  of  what  was 
greatly  good.  In  a  word,  where  are  the  authors  that  promise 
to  become  everlastingly  cherished,  not  in  corners  of  libraries,  but 
in  pocket  editions,  worn  like  companions  next  the  pulses  of  men's 
hearts,  and  going  about  with  them  everywhere,  like  the  humanities 
which  keep  all  alive,  and  were  the  cause  why  themselves  are 
immortal  ?  If  there  are  any  immortals,  they  must  be  looked  for 
among  the  historians,  and  in  no  other  class. 
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Art.  IV. — Beport  of  a  Police  Committee^  dated  CalcuttOf 
lOth  August  1838;  with  Papers  and  Evidence.  Calcutta; 
1838^9. 

XTappily  for  both  countriess  there  is  no  case  in  which  duty  and 
•^^  interest  are  more  entirely  and  palpably  coincident,  than  in 
that  of  the  relations  of  England  to  India.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  solemn  obligations  involved  in  our  assumption  of  rule 
over  a  vast  population,  long  and  miserably  degraded  under  the 
concurrent  oppression  of  the  most  intense  temporal  and  spiritual 
despotism — aggravated,  in  the  latter  instance,  by  the  worst  of  all 
the  false  religions  which  the  perverse  dispositions  of  man  ever 
devised  or  submitted  to — but  inhabiting  a  country  second  to  none 
in  natural  resources,  and  looking  up  to  us,  with.undeniable  right- 
fulness, for  the  means  of  developing  them;  and  of  thus  commen- 
cing, at  least,  the  great  work  of  soci^  regeneration.  Those  means, 
as  we  have  shown  on  former  occasions,  and  as  no  one  with  ordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  subject  will  deny,  can  be  afforded  so  as  to 
be  practically  available  to  the  present  generation,  or,  indeed,  within 
any  moderate  term  of  years,  only  by  bringing  British  capital  and 
energy  into  connexion  with  the  vast  capabilities  which  are  now 
lying  almost  absolutely  dormant  in  India.  And  the  measures 
which  are  essential  to  the  consummation  of  this  unioq,  are  those 
of  which  the  people  of  India  stand  most  in  need  for  their  own 
welfare  and  improvement,  independently  of  the  great  advantafi;e8 
which  they  would  derive  from  a  more  intimate  intercommunion 
with  England. 

We  mean,  of  course,  an  efficient  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice ;  a  blessing  of  which — even  taking  the  state  of 
things  which  obtains  in  this  country  as  the  standard  of  perfection 
— the  natives  of  India  have  never  enjoyed  a  share  that  might 
satisfy  the  least  exacting.  Daydreams  have,  indeed,  been  in- 
dulged of  a  golden  age,  when  all  differences  were  decided— 
promptly,  justly,  and  cheaply — by  a  primitive  system  of  arbitra- 
tion called  ^punchait;'  but  the  illusion,  on  closer  investigation, 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  this — that  when  the  ruling  power 
either  did  not  pretend  to  administer  civil  justice,  or  its  officers 
were  so  corrupt,  that  justice  at  their  price  was  not  worth  having, 
the  people  did  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  arbi- 
tration by  ^  punchait'  seemed  to  have  the  deepest  root  in  the 
habits,  if  not  in  the  affections,  of  the  community,  resort  to  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  higher  recommendt^tionsi 
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of  the  courts  established  by  the  British  Government,  with  all 
their  crying  imperfections."^  Criminal  justice  was  altogether 
bcyoiid  its  sphere.  That  was  necessarily  left  to  the  cdEecutire 
goremment,  by  which  it  was  olten  utterly  neglected ;  for  the 
people  had  not  energy  enough  to  take  the  matter  into  theiF  own 
hands — with  more  or  less  of  substantial  justice — after  the  manner 
ei  the  ^  regulators '  among  the  Anglo^Saxcms  on  the  other  sld# 
of  the  Atlantic.  At  other  times,  especially  when  disorganizatiofi 
had  made  duch  progress  as  to  threaten  to  affect  the  revenue,  the 
ruler  of  the  day  acted  with  the  eapricioua  and  induioriaiinaUiig 
violence  proper  to  Asiatic  despotisms,  itgainst  all  persons  8us« 
peoted  of  serious  offences  agwnst  property. 

Matters,  of  course,  have  improved  in  all  these  respects  undet 
die  British  Oovemment.  It  is  mere  jaundiced  prejudice  16 
represent,  as  some  do,  that  that  Government  is  imbedl^  or  a 
curse  to  the  people  of  India.  In  its  bearing  upon  the  great  body 
of  that  community,  and  especially  upon  the  humbler  classes,  it  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  all  its  predecessors  ;  and  impartial  his^ 
tory  will  record  to  its  honour,  that  it  has  made — often  under 
eircunsttoces  of  gteat  embarrassment,  and  always  against  ex* 
treme  counteraction,  arimng  from  the  condition  of  its  necessary 
instruments,  and  of  the  subject-matter  of  its  operations — very 
stirefiuotHS  exertions  to  repress  the  more  formidable  crimes,- and  te 
improve  the  general  administration  of  justice^  But  all  these 
ex^tions  have  not^  of  course,  been  equally  judicious  or  effectual ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when,  if  it  be  desired 
to  accelerate  the  march  of  improvement,  and  especially  to  atttlM^ 
British  capital,  still  greater  efforts  are  demanded. 

The  colonization  of  India  by  Englishmen — in  the  ordinal^ 
^ense  of  the  tenxH^is  out  of  the  question.  Its  practicability  was 
mueh  inaisited  on,  indeed,,  ill  the  discuAuons  that  preceded  the 
last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  by  that  class 
of  tj)eaher8  and  writers  which  appears  to  hold  as  an  axiom^  that 
no  cause  is  so  good  as  to  be  trusted  to  stand  on  its  own  strength^ 
wilhdut  the  aid  of  a  little  invigorating  misrepresentation.  But 
the  climate  absolutely  forbids  it.  Tm  grandsons  of  those  who 
attempted  it^  would  be  no  more  like  Eliglishmen  than  the  Poi^ 


^  This  ft«rt  of  arbitration  has  frequently  been  found  useful  in  the  set- 
tf  ement  of  differences  arising  out  of  questioas  of  castei  aad  sometimes  in 
the  adjustment  of  complicated  accounts,  fiat  it  .seems  to  be  always 
extremely  difBcuU  to  bring  a  case  under  this  process  of  a(]judication  to 
any  definite  issue ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  habits  6f  thd  people  are  warlike,  these  aitdmpts  at  arbitratidn 
hot  utiftequently  ended  in  pitched- battles. 
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tuguese  who  now  dilndge  as  elerkd  In  tW  ptfbtk  office^  df  Bliikk 
India,  resemble  the  soldiers  of  Albtiqttcrqttfe^  All  kkmtify^ 
both  moral  and  physical,  would  be  lost.  Natdfid  fM'obfbits  Our 
taking  possession  of  India  in  tbe  same  mann^t  as  ma  anees* 
tors  took  possession  of  North  America^  and  ttft  we  9tt&  tt&yf 
swarming  out  of  oar  erowded  hive  to  approfniate  Anstfalasia 
aad  New  Zealand*  But  India  has  ati  abondant  population  of 
her  own.  Unhappily^  she  is  utterly  devoid  of  eapital  to  set  iImI 
population  ta  work  upon. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  however^  to  transplant  capital.  In  s|dte 
of  power  and  of  law,  of  bounties  and  restrictions^  it  will  not  tak# 
root  in  other  than  congenial  soil^  Insecurity,  oeeasioned  by  d^ 
fective  institutions,  is  the  cause  that  principally  tepels  it.  To 
India — though  Ertgiand  has  been  replete  with  it,  toa  degfee  thdi 
has  led  to  its  rash  inTestment  in  the  most  visionary  or  fraudnletit 
schemes — capital  has  never  yet  gone  in  any  quantity  Worthy  of 
mention  in  relation  to  the  field  for  its  profitable  employment, 
which,  under  more  favourable  oiroamstanoes,  that  cotintty  would 
afford.  The  causes  are  obvious.  In  the  first  plaee^  the  dele* 
gated  sovereigns  of  India  have  never  taken  any  adequate  trouble 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  great  attractions  which  their  domin** 
ions  unquestionably  hold  out ;  and  secondly,  it  is  at  least  as 
well  known  as  any  matter  connected  with  our  eastern  empire^ 
that  the  administration  both  of  dvil  and  of  criminal  justice  is,  in 
too  many  respects,  in  a  state  that  must  be  extremely  irksome^  to 
say  the  leasts  to  those  who  have  been  aecustoimed  to  the  protect 
tion,  in  person  and  property^  of  efficient  institutions.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  deter  tbe  generality  of 
individuals,  having  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  amount  of 
real  hazard,  or  tm  relation  of  probable  profit  to  the  risk  incur-* 
red^  from  investing  capital  iH  a  land  where  it  must  necessarily 
be  obnoxioi^  to  w£^t  must  appear  very  formidable  insecurity^ 

No  painS)  no  expense^  should  be  spared  to  provide  a  remedy 
ibr  evils  which  most  mischievously  prevent  the  full  and  free  re- 
ciprocation of  those  mighty  benefits  wbieh  England  and  bet 
noble  dependency  possess  the  means  of  eonC^ring  each  upon  the 
other ; — a  view  of  the  subject,  wbieh,  altboi^h  restricted,  is  so 
£Eur  from  being  selfish,  that  it  is  in  entire  aceoi'dance  with  the  gen* 
eral  interests  of  tbe  people  of  India.  The  task  to  be  adiieved, 
though  not  so  easy  as  it  must  be  supposed  by  those  who  have 
no  toleration  for  the  omismns  of  the  rulefrs  of  British  Ia&k, 
and  who  appear  to  think  that  the  regeneration  of  a  deeply 
degraded  people  is  the  simplest  of  all  processes,  would  not  fans 
insuperably  difficult  to  statesmen  who  should  undertake  it  in 
earnest]^  and  with  an  adequate  sense  of  tbe  vast  importlowe  t» 
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millions  of  living  men,  and  to  hundreds  of  millions  yet  anboni9  ei 
a  successful  issue  to  their  labours. 

We  shall  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  give  the  British  public 
some  notion  of  the  existing  state  of  things  as  respects  the  admi- 
nistration of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  in  India;  of  the  principal 
desiderata  of  improvement  in  each  of  these  branches  ;  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  attainment ;  and  of  the  means  by  which,  in  our 
judfi^ent,  those  obstacles  may  best  be  surmounted.  In  prose- 
cutmg  this  intention,  we  shall  make  it  our  study  to  treat  a  su6« 
jectr— confessedly  not  very  popular — ^in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  home-bred 
readers.  It  is  for  their  information,  and  with  a  view  to  interest 
them  in  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  too  little  under- 
stood, and  therefore  by  far  too  little  cared  for,  that  we  main- 
ly write ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  disturbed  if 
Anglo-Indians,  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  subjects 
which  we  trea^  shall  find  fault  with  our  want  of  novelty.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  teach  them  any  thing  as  to  facts ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  we  coi:dd  communicate  to  some  of  the 
class  broader  views  as  to  the  causes  of  existing  evils,  and  the  most 
easy  and  effectual  means  of  removing  them.  But  our  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  show  the  people  of  England  what  it  is  that  makes  In- 
dia comparatively  valueless  to  them ;  to  demonstrate  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  *  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same ;' 
and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  the  power,  if  they  had  but  the 
will,  to  constrain  the  body  to  which  they  have  delegated  the 
sovereignty  of  this  magnificent  dependency,  to  exert  themselves 
with  energy  commensurate  at  once  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  extreme  advantage  of  success,  to  improve 
the  institutions  which  they  have  given  to,  or  maintuned  for,  the 
people  of  ^India;  and  thus  to  ifibrd  scope  for  the  unshackled 
development  of  the  unequalled  natural  resources  of  their  country. 

With  details  we  shall  not  meddle  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  will  scarcely  al- 
low room  for  the  necessary  statement  of  cardinal  facts,  and  the 
exposition  of  general  principles. 

When  Lord  Comwallis-— whose  ability  and  iudgment  were 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  benevolence — devised  and  executed 
the  first  system,  worthy  of  being  so  characterized,  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  he  committed  die  grand 
mistake  of  under-estimating  the  amount  of  business  that  might 
be  expected  to  devolve  upon  the  courts  which  he  created ;  and, 
consequently,  failed  to  provide  sufficient  instrumentality  for  its 
execution.  He  fell  also  into  another  error,  from  which  a 
correct  calculation  in  the  first  particular  would  have  saved 
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him ;  by  convincing  him  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  rendering 
the  supply  of  the  agency  on  which  he  exclusively  relied,  equsu 
to  the  demand  for  it*  With  the  exception  of  very  petty  suits, 
he  placed  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  primary  and  appellate,  in  the  hands  of  English 
functionaries,  whose  necessarily  high  remuneration  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  numbers  in  which  they  could  be 
employed. 

These  miscalculations  were  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Further,  they  tended  to  make  matters  worse,  in  some  respects, 
than  they  had  been  during  the  foregoing  years  of  the  Company's 
administration.     As  imperfect  discipline  often  spoils  good  irregu- 
lar troops,  so  in  the  instance  in  question,  something  of  the  wild 
vigour  inherent  in  the  unshackled  exercise  of  practically  unlimit* 
ed  powers  by  officers  often  of  high  ability,  was  lost ;  and,  with 
one  important  exception,  nothing  really  valuable  was  immediate- 
ly gained  in  return.     The  separation  of  judicial  from  fiscal  func- 
tions, and  the  constitution  of  impartial  tribunals,  before  which 
the  payers  of  revenue  might  complain  of  undue  exaction  com- 
mitted by  the  revenue  officers  of  the  government,  with  a  certain- 
ty of  the  best  redress  which  the  time  and  other  means  at  his  com- 
mand might  enable  the  judge  to  afford,  unquestionably  operated 
as  a  material  check,  at  least,  upon  very  grievous  abuses ;  and  the 
change  of  system  was  so  far  a  signal  blessing  to  the  community. 
But  as  regards  the  dispensation  of  justice  between  man  and  man, 
there  was,  we  fear,  little  practical  improvement.    The  machinery 
provided  for  the  administration  of .  the  laws,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  execution  of  the  work  which  devolved  upon  it.   The 
new  courts  were  quickly  and  hopelessly  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness.  Enormous  arrears  accumulated,  under  the  shelter  of  which, 
and  by  means  of  the  forms  of  justice,  which  the  want  of  its  sub- 
stance permitted  the  powerful  to  pervert  to  their  own  wrongful 
ends,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  more  injustice  was  per- 
petrated than  could  have  been  practised,  with  equal  impunity, 
previously  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  improved  order 
of  things.*     The  government  was  astonished  and  perplexed  at 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  its  truly  benevolent  measures.     But 


*  Even  80  late  as  1812,  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote — <  We  should 
be  very  sorry  that,  from  the  accnmulation  of  arrears,  there  should  even  be 
room  to  raise  a  question  whether  it  were  better  to  leave  the  natives  to 
Iheir  own  arbitrary  and  precipitate  tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feel- 
ings, and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless  procrastination  of  their  suits, 
under  the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice.' 
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it  did  not  paroeire  that  its  own  miscdlciilation  of  memf  wai  at  the 
toot  of  tbe  evil.  The  whole  blame  of  the  &ilure  was  aecribed  ill 
the  gross  to  the  litigioiis  character  of  the  people*  No  allowance 
was  made  for  the  chaos  of  disorganization  into  which  centuries  of 
misrule  and  oppression  had  thrown  society.  It  was  not  consi- 
dered that  where  there  was  no  'authoritatiye  definition,  nor  so 
much  as  any  intelligible  and  consistent  understanding  of  rights—^ 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  no  interest  or  desire  to  do 
wrong,  and  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  right  and  wrong 
in  a  multiplicity  of  constantly  occurring  cases,  but  a  reference  to 
the  courts  of  law — these  courts  were  likely  to  bare  a  superabuu- 
dance  of  employment,  unless  their  strength  were  duly  propOr* 
tioned  to  the  demand  for  their  services*  These  considerations, 
boweyer  obvious,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked  a  at 
least  the  government  gave  no  weight  to  them  in  tbe  scheme 
which  it  devised  for  getting  out  of  its  embarrassments*  Having 
made  up  its  mind  that  the  people  did  not  really  want  all  the  jus- 
tice that  they  applied  for,  instead  of  providing  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws,  it  determined  to  check  the  influx 
of  suits.  But  as  it  had  no  means  of  determining,  a  priori^ 
what  suits  were,  and  what  were  not  litigious,  it  took  the  simple 
course  of  rendering  the  access  to  the  temple  of  justice  difficult 
to  all  but  the  very  rich,  but  most  difficult  to  the  poorest — 
the  persons  most  likely  to  be  wronged — by  refusing  to  en- 
tertain any  complaint  until  the  party  desiring  to  institute  it 
should  show — not  that  it  was  founded  in  truth — but^  that  he 
could  command  a  certain  sutn  of  mcmey  to  purchase  withal  a 
piece  of  stamped  paper,  whereon  to  set  forth  his  wrongs^  and  his 
desire  to  be  righted.  The  further  course  of  every  suit — the  ex- 
hibition of  documents,  and  tbe  soramoning  of  witnesses — ^^was  also 
purposely  loaded  with  expense. 

It  is  difficult  to  add  any  thing  to  the  powerful  arguments  with 
which  Mr  Mill  has  denoun^d  the  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  this  measure.  ^  Nothing,'  he  says,  <  is  more  easy  than 
^  to  lessen  the  business  of  the  courts  of  law ;  to  diminish  it  to 
^any  proposed  extent;  to  produce  its  annihilation.  What  are 
^  the  means?  The  most  obvious  in  the  world:  denial  of  justice. 
^  Decree  that  no  person  whatsoever  who  is  less  than  six  feet  high 
^  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  you  wiil 
'  reduce  the  business  to  a  very  manageable  quantity.  Decree 
^  that  no  man  who  is  less  than  eight,  and  you  reduce  it  to  no- 
^  things     A  man's  stature  is  surely  as  good  a  test  to  judge  by, 

*  whether  he  has  received  an  injury,,  as  nis  purse.  Of  the  two 
'  parties  to  a  suit,  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity  that  either  should 

*  be  dishonest :  because  tbe  cas€  may  have  in  it  such  obscurity 
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*  at  to  require  tbe  deebion  of  a  jodge.  But  these  eases  are^  ot 
^  «t  any  rate  if  there  were  a  good  ^xie  of  laws  would  be,  very 
^  nir«4  In  by  far  t\m  greats  proportion  of  cases^  wheti  lawsliits 
^  are  ntunerotis^  one  of  the  partis  is  intentionaUy  dish<mest^  and 
^  wishes  to  keep  or  to  gain  some  nnjost  advantage.  When  legis^ 
^  lators^  therefore^  propose  to  drive  people  from  the  eoutts  of 
^  justice  by  expense^  they  muSt<rf  necessity  imiigine  that  it  is  the 
^  dishcmest  parties  cmly  whom  the  expense  will  detet :  for  it 
^  would  be  dreadfnl  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  honest  fi^m  re- 
^  eeiving  a  legal  protection.  Bat  is  it  easy  for  the  wit  of  man  to 
'  fratne  a  proposition  stamped  with  stn»iger  characters  of  igncH 
^  ranee  oi  corruption  than  this  ?  That  to  render  access  to  justice 
^  difficult  is  the  way  to  lessen  the  niiitiber  of  crimes.     What  is 

*  the  greatest  encoaragement  to  injustice?  Is  it  not  every  thing 

*  which  tends  to  prevent  iidmediate  redress  ?  What  is  the  greatest 

*  discouragement  to  injustice  ?  Every  thing  which  tends  to  en* 
^  Sure  immediate  redress.  But  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
^  law,  irf  which  uncertainty  is  a  consequence,  have  the  greatest 
^  tendency  to  prevent  immediate  redress.  They  are^  therefore, 
^  a  great  encouragement,  not  a  hinderance  to  injustice/ 

Mr  Mill  process  to  prove,  with  unanswerable  reasons^  that 
the  cases  in  which  tbe  expedient  of  rendering  justice  expensive 
^  can  deter  the  unjust  litigant,  must  always  be  feW ;'  and  that  ia 
all  cases  in  which  it  ^  does  not  detet  the  nnjviBt  litigant,  it  is  mi»* 
^  chievous  beyond  expression/  He  cites  the  high  authority  el 
Sff  Henry  Strachey,  an  Indian  jndge  of  great  ability  and  ex- 
perience, and  a  personal  witness  of  the  effeet  of  the  attempt  to 
reduce  litigation  which  we  are  describing ;  foi'  the  fact,  that  ^  Out 
'  of  a  hundred  suits,  perhaps  five  at  the  utmost  teay  be  fairly 
^  pronounced  litigious,  and  these  few  are  jurobably  instituted  by 
^  men  well  able  to  bear  the  expense/  This  is  toe  state  of  the 
case  as  regards  the  (Aam  of  suiters  ^  wbc^'  in  Mr  MiU's  forcible 
fauiffiiwe,  ^can  endtire  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  rendered  ex« 
'  pfnSe  by  k^l.li.*  design?  Tbe  poot  «uu»>  altogether 
shut  cmt  from  redtcss^  ^  I  have  often  seen  a  svntor,'  says  Sit 
Henry  Strachey,  ^  when  stripped  of  his  last  rupee,  and  called 
'  upon  for  the  ii&^  on  a  do^mnnt^  produce  ia  cowrt  a  silver  ring 

<  or  other  triidiet>  and  beg  that  it  might  be  received  as  a  ple%e  s 
'  — and  alter  all,  perhaps,  he  was  cast  for  want  of  money  to 
'  pcodoce  proof/  Surely,  tbe  reduction  of  judicial  business  by 
aoeli  means,  is  any  thing  but  H  sabjeet  of  exultation^ 

Dr  Johnson  remarks,  that  <  no  seheme  of  policy  hasy  in  any 

<  country,  yet  brought  tbe  rich  on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  jus- 
^  tieoe  Petbaps/  he  adds,  ^  experience,  improving  on  experi^ 
^  cne^,  may  in  time  iffe^  it/    The  device  of  the  jtnglo-lsbitiaii 
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Government  had  a  direct  tendency  to  aggravate  this  inherent 
and  most  mischievous  inequality.  Yet  Mr  Mill  says  widi 
melancholy  truth — '  such  was  the  scheme  for  the  better  adminia- 

<  tration  of  justice  which  was  devised  by  British  legislators  in 

<  the  year  1795;  such  the  scheme  the  existence  of  whieh  they 

<  still  approve;  and  finally,  such  is  the  scheme  which  obtained  the 

<  applause  of  a  select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 

*  mons  in  the  year  1810.'  That  committee  certainly  desmbed 
the  *  affording  law  proceedings  at  little  or  no  expense,'  (as  if 
mere  attendance  on  a  court  of  justice  were  not  a  heavy  charge 
upon  all  to  whom  time  is  of  any  value — as  if,  under  the  most  &* 
vourable  circumstances,  pleaders  are  not  to  be  retained,  and 
many  expenses  unavoidably  incurred,)  as  *  means  taken  to  fa- 
^  cilitate,  if  not  to  encourage  litigation.'  Where  was  the  rod  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  that  it  was  not  applied  for  the  chastisement  of 
such  legislation ! 

But  the  measure  altogether  failed  of  the  desired  end.     In 
1803,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  compelled  to  animadvert  on 

*  the  almost  incredible  number  of  cases  undecided ;'  and  to  state 
that,  ^  to  judge  by  analogy  of  the  courts  in  Europe,  they  should 
'  be  induced  to  think  that  so  great  an  arrear  could  scarcely  ever 
'  come  to  a  hearing.'  Since  that  date,  a  constant  struggle  has 
been  kept  up,  in  a  few  instances,  with  partial  and  temporary  im« 
provement,  but  generally  with  very  disneartening  results,  to  im- 
prove matters  in  this  respect;  but  the  inherent  vices  of  the 
system,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which,  for  many  years,  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  clung  to  the  hopeless  expectation  of 
being  able  to  administer  justice  to  millions  by  the  instrumentality^ 
principally,  of  European  functionaries,  opposed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  any  successful  issue. 

For  years  the  Government  went  on,  under  this  pressure, 
timidly  applying  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  remedies  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  :-^--it  gradually  and  insufficiently 
increased  the  numbers,  the  powers,  and  the  ssaaries,  of  the  native 
judges.  No  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  evil  nearer  the 
fountain-head,  by  an  ascertainment  and  definition  of  rights,  and 
an  intelligible  exposition  of  the  law.  And  circumstances  occurred 
during  the  fifteen  years  following  1795,  to  aggravate  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  provided  for  the  dispensation  of  civil  justice. 
We  refer  to  the  frightful  increase  which  took  place,  during  that 
period,  in  the  frequency  and  atrocity  of  that  heinous  crime  against 
property — and  too  often,  at  that  time,  against  life — which  is 
termed  in  India,  Dacoity^  or  gang-robbery.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  describe  this  offence  in  the  sequel.  We  only  allude  to 
it  here  in  order  to  explain  that  the  judge  of  each  district  being. 
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under  lord  Comwallis'  system,  the  magistrate  of  it  also ;  the 
government  being  more  directly  and  strongly  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  such  outrages,  than  in  the  dispensation  of  jus* 
tice  between  man  and  man;  and  it  being  really  more  essen- 
tial, apart  from  any  such  motive,  that  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  should  be  protected  from  open  and  frequently  most 
shocking  violence,  (almost  occasioning^  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  utter  disorganization  of  society,)  than  that  civil  suits 
should  be  decided,  the  judge-magistrates  were  compelled  to 
devote  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  and  attention  to  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  primary  duty*  The  same  urgent  pressure,  and 
the  same  sense  of  obligation,  produced  the  same  results  in  the 
employment  of  the  judges  of  circuit,  and  of  the  superior  court. 
The  eyes  of  the  executive  government  were  also  far  more  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  state  of  the  police,  and  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  gang-robbers,  than  upon  the  administration  of 
civil  justice.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  the  latter 
was  grievously  neglected. 

We  state  this  without  the  smallest  intention  to  censure  harshly 
any  of  the  administrators  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  system.     Nor, 
when  we  said  above  that  no  attempts  were  made  by  the  succes- 
sive rulers  of  British  India,  to  ascertain  and  define  rights,  and 
to  render  the  law  complete  and  explicit,  did  we  mean  to  imply 
that  those  who  failed  in  these  respects  were  inefficient  in  respect 
to   ability,    or  unmindful  of  their  duties  and   responsibilities. 
Such,  by  implication,  has  been  the  language  of  some — of  Mr 
Mill,  as  a  notable  example — who  assuredly  would  not  have 
pressed,  or  even  entertained  such  a  charge  if  they  had  heard 
what  the  parties  involved  in  it  had  to  urge  in  their  justification. 
Such,  to  this  hour,  are  the  sour  cavils  of  a  very  different  class, 
who  have  travelled  through  the  history — stranger  than  romance 
— of  the  rise  and  progress  of  British   ascendency  in    India — 
and  have  personally  witnessed  the  marvellous  ease  and  power 
with  which  the  machinery  of  our  government  works — insensi- 
ble to  the  genius  and  energy  which  alone  could  have  wrought 
such  effects,  and  seeing  only  the  errors  and   omissions  which 
qualify,  in  certain  particulars,  a  record  of  statesmanship  altogether 
unparalleled  in  its  general  success.      We  take  no  such  un- 
grateful view  of  the  labours  and  deserts  of  the  men  who  have  so 
signally  served    England  in  India.     Reason  and  equity  alike 
demand,  that  we  should  admit  into  our  calculation  what  they 
have  achieved,  as  well  as  what  they  have  left  undone.    We  know, 
too,  what  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  have  been,  and  how 
great  the  energy  and  devotion  with  which  they  have  toiled  to 
surmount  them.     Time  and  means — physical  as  well  as  moral — 
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Iiuve  been  wanting  for  tb#  execution  of  mwy  P)eii8ur^  of  (he 
gpeat  iniportance  of  which  the  statesmej^  who  have  goyemed 
India  have  been  at  least  as  well  aware  as  the  critics  who  have 

E'0claiin^4  their  omissions^  In  repeated  instances,  mi  for 
ng  periods,  the  atteptiop  of  those  statesmen  has  been  called 
§,waY  from  the  Affairs,  however  important*  of  their  owb  territories, 
to  provide  against  or  to  resist  foreign  aggnsssion ;  and  even  to 
strnggl^t  with  all  their  energies,  for  the  very  existence  of  our 
power.  But,  under  all  disadvantages,  there  hM  been  both  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  good  government  of  the  people  of  India, 
and  strepuous  exertions  to  effect  that  end*  Undoubtedly  there 
have  beep  errors  of  judgment,  fis  we  have  already  shown, 
and  shall  further  demonstrate  in  the  course  of  this  paper ;  but 
honesty  of  intention  h^s  been  the  pervading  principle  \  and  com^ 
mon  justice  requires  that,  in  looking  at  resnlts,  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  those  whose  efforts  have  not  only  not  beep 
adequately  seconded  by  the  miserably  degraded  people  for  whom 
they  "have  laboured,  but  have  been  thwarted,  at  every  turn,  by 
their  ignorance  of  their  trpe  interests;  by  their  anti-social  cus- 
toms ;  and  by  their  inveterate  selfishness.  Reformers  in  all  other 
l^nds  have  had  a  party — however  small — to  support  and  cheer 
them.  The  statesmen  who  have  attempted  the  regeneration  of 
India,  have  had  to  work — excepting  a  handful  of  European 
officers,  with  the  worst  Qf  unfaithful  instruments — upon  a  body 
politic  in  a  state  of  apathy  and  demoralization  of  which  those 
who  have  seen  only  those  European  communities  most  devoid  of 
virtue  and  public  spirit,  can  form  no  adequate  conception* 

I'his  much  was  necessary  to  obviate  misconstruction.  To 
return :  mischief  beyond  that  attendant  upon  the  immediate  want 
of  their  services,  and  the  consequent  accpmulation  of  hopeless 
j^rrears,  involving  a  practical  denial  of  justice,  resulted  from  the 
vain  attempt,  so  long  persisted  in,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
pative  judges,  (except  in  petty  cases,)  and  to  administer  the  laws 
by  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  small  body  of  English  functionaries. 
1  he  class  which  had  furnished  officers  of  a  description  superior 
to  the  general  body  of  their  countrymen  during  the  rule  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Court  of  Dehli,  and  as  long  as  we  were  content 
to  g^overn  in  the  same  fashion  as  our  predecessors,  who  were 
looked  up  to  with  spme  degree  of  respect  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  who  had  tnerefore  somewhat  of  an  interest  in 
public  opinion,  and  somewhat  of  character  to  sustain — this  class 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  long  period  during 
which  there  was  no  demand  for  their  services.  They  lost  the 
little  elevation  above  the  dead  leyel  of  Asiatic  society  which  they 
or  their  forefathers  bad  $ittained;  and  with  that  the  power  of 
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beinf  useful.  The  native  judges  who  were  employed  to  decide 
gaits  for  sums  of  the  most  trifling  amount,  wi^re  wretchedly  un<* 
derpaid,  and  that  not  by  salaries,  but  by  commission^  arising 
from  the  stamp  duties  upon  plaints  and  exhibits^  of  which  we 
have  alre^y  spoken.  In  consequence,  they  were  almost  uni- 
versally ignorant,  incompetent,  and  corrupt ;  despised  by  their 
countrymen^  and  distrusted  by  their  fluropean  superiors.  The 
minds  of  these  superiors — of  those  at  least  who  directed  and 
might  have  alterea  the  system — travelled  perpetually  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  natives  were  not  to  be  trusted  in  judicial  offices  on 
account  of  their  corruption  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  petty  offices  of 
that  description  to  which  they  were  unavoidably  admitted,  they 
were  remunerated  in  a  manner  which  rendered  almost  their  exist- 
ence, certainly  their  maintenance  of  a  decent  appearance,  de- 
pendent upon  their  receipt  of  the  wages  of  corruption.     *  We 

*  place  the  European,'  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  *  beyond  the 
^  reach  of  temptatipn.  To  the  native,  a  man  whose  ancestors, 
^  perhaps,  bore  high  command,  we  assign  some  ministerial  office, 

•  with  a  poor  stipend  of  twenty  or  thirty  rupees  a  month.  Then 
^  we  pronounce  that  the  Indians  are  corrupt,  and  that  no  race  of 
^  men  but  the  Company's  European  servants  are  fit  to  govern 
'  them.' 

Lord  William  Bentinck — honour  to  his  memory  as  a  states- 
man of  distinguished  honesty  of  purpose,  and  of  still  more  rare 
intrepidity  in  carrying  out  his  views  oi  what  was  right ! — was  the 
first  who  broadly  asserted  a  different  principle,  and  took  resolute 
steps  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Before  his  administration,  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity without  more  effectual  aid  from  native  agency  than  Lord 
Comwallis'  scheme  contemplated,  had  forced  itself  upon  the 
unwilling  minds  of  those  who  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine,  that 
Englishmen  alone  could  be  trusted  with  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions,  in  important  cases ;  and  timid  attempts  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  it  was. re- 
served for  Lord  William  and  for  Mr  W.  B.  Bayley,  (the  late 
-Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,)  as  a  member  of  Lord 
William's  Council,  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  rely  upon 
European  instrumentality  for  more  than  superintendence,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  with  the  promptitude 
and  vigour  requisite  to  render  it  practically  effectual  to  keep  the 
gfflieral  administration  of  justice  pure ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
wasteful  employment  of  agency  so  highly  remunerated,  to  assign 
to  it  lower  functions  than  that  of  acting  the  part  of  the  master's 
eye  over  the  ordinary  workmen  of  the  system.     It  was  felt  that 

e  efficient  fulfilment  of  this  paramount  duty  could  not  be 


th( 
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secured  unless  the  district  judges  were  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  primary  adjudication  in  any  instance.  The  functions 
of  the  magistracy  were,  about  the  same  time,  assigned  to  other 
hands — ^hands  also  overburdened,  as  we  shall  presently  show; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice,  which  certainly  benefited  extremely  by  the  bold  but 
truly  wise  measures  of  which  our  space  compels  us  to  give 
only  a  very  brief  outline. 

Lord  Auckland  has  followed  up,  with  great  consistency,  that 
course  in  which  his  predecessor  so  happily  led  the  way.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were  not  con- 
summated until  the  commencement  of  his  administration.  With 
the  single  exception,  of  vital  consequence,  of  the  grievous  expense 
to  which  the  applicant  for  civil  justice  is  still  subjected — in  the 
shape  of  fees  levied  by  means  of  the  stamped  paper  on  which  he 
is  obliged  to  write  his  plaint^  the  copies  of  all  documents  ex- 
hibited, and  applications  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses — 
that  important  branch  of  the  administration  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  fair  train  of  improvement.  The  sound 
principle  has,  at  least,  been  laid  down,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent acted  upon,  that  the  natives  can  be  rendered  trustworthy  for 
judicial  services,  only  by  employing  them,  under  the  best  super- 
vision available,  in  situations  of  suflSciently  remunerated  trust. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  bygone  renunciations 
of  this  principle,  and  the  consequent  train  of  evils,  because  though 
much  has  been  done  to  retrieve  past  errors  in  this  respect,  there 
is  yet  great  room  for  improving  the  administration  of  civil  justice, 
by  giving  wider  scope  to  the  system  so  happily  established ;  and 
because  there  is  still,  in  not  a  few  minds,  a  lurking  suspicion  of 
its  soundness,  and  great  indisposition  in  high  places  to  sanction 
the  more  extensive  employment  of  natives  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.* 


*  We  allude  particulariy,  and  with  much  regret,  to  the  discouragement 
which  has  been  given,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  employment  of 
natives  in  the  Revenue  department  as  deputy  collectors ;  a  measure  for 
which  also  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India,  (whose  real  interests 
are  one  and  indivisible,)  are  indebted  to  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The 
mistake  is  a  grand  one ;  for  whilst  it  is  most  desirable,  upon  the  highest 
moral  and  political  grounds,  to  afford  to  the  upper  classes  of  our  native 
fellow-subjects  that  honourable  employment  which  has  been  too  long 
denied  to  them,  [a  consideration  which  requires  additional  force  from  the 
education  which  the  state  and  individuals  are  now  offering  in  many  quarters 
to  all  comers,]  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  land  revenue  are 
such,  that  we  are  persuaded  that,  with  good  management,  such  employ- 
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Hitherto  the  new  system  has  worked  undeniably  well  in  the 
department  of  civil  justice.  Those  native  judges  who  have  been 
adequately  remunerated,  have  as  a  class  shown  great  ability,  and 
no  want  of  probity.  Exceptions,  doubtless,  there  have  been  in 
the  latter  respect ;  and  some  lamentable  instances  of  temptation 
overpowering  principle,  even  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  justly 
honoured  service.  But  the  result,  as  a  whole,  has  deen  decidedly 
favourable ;  and  those  who  have  to  blush  for  instances  of  venality 
in  Britain,  may  well  make  considerate  allowance  for  the  frailty 
of  men  whose  virtue  receives  no  support  from  the  public  opinion 
of  the  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  of  whom  the  Hindoos 
at  least  have  no  intelligible  and  consistent  belief  of  any  ulterior 
responsibility.  The  most  sanguine  advocates  of  the  experiment 
have  never  asserted  more  than  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Friend  of  India^  it  would  *  work  itself  pure.*  It  has 
already  made  quite  as  much  progress  to  that  end,  as  could  rea* 
sonably  be  expected.  Time  alone  is  wanting  to  demonstrate 
its  complete  success,  and  to  secure  its  mature  fruits  to  the  com^ 
munity.  But  in  order  to  expedite  this  result,  and  to  confer  on 
it  the  greatest  value,  it  is  essential  that  the  system  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

There  has  been  a  default  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  just  where  the  government  of  India  has  stopped  short  in  the 
application  of  the  sound  principle  of  adequate  remuneration,  there, 
want  of  confidence  and  inefficiency  commence.  The  lowest  class 
of  native  judges,  (the  *  Moonsiffs,')  are  very  insufficiently  paid; 
a  few  only  receiving  L.180,  and  the  great  body  no  more  than 
L.120  per  annum.  We  fear  that,  with  individual  exceptions,  they 
are  generally  distrusted  by  their  countrymen ;  and  yet  by  these 
officers  the  great  mass  of  causes  is  adjudicated^  Great  and 
highly  honourable  eflforts  have  been  made  by  the  district  judges, 
as  well  as  by  the  superior  court  which  superintends  and  controls 
the  general  administration  of  justice,  to  do  all  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  of  functionaries  that  can  be  effected  by  in- 
creased vigilance  of  supervision ;  by  prompt  attention  to  com- 
Elaints  against  their  proceedings ;  and  by  ensuring  the  speediest 
earing  of  appeals  from  their  decisions.  The  government  has 
also  done  something  in  their  favour,  by  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
Emeriti  among  them,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sum  above 
mentioned  ;  by  improving  their  prospects  of  promotion ;  and  by 
laying  down  a  scheme  in  connexion  with  those  prospects,  by 


ment  may  be  given  to  many,  not  only  without  undue  expense,  but  with 
great  benefit  to  the  exchequer. 
,    VOL.  LXXHI.  NO.  CXLVIII.  2  F 
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means  of  which  it  is  probable  that  young  men  of  b^Cter  education 
and  principles  than  hare  as  yet  sought  employment  as  *  Moonsiffs/ 
will  be  induced  to  enter  the  lower,  as  probationers  for  a  higher 
class  of  judicial  office*  But  all  this  will  be  insuffioient-^anathe 
importance  of  the  matter  must  be  estimated  by  the  very  large 

Eroportion  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  country  which  is  in  the 
andspf  the  ^  Moonsiffs' — as  long  as  the  legitimate  emoluments 
of  office  are  so  small,  as  to  be  light  in  the  balance  against  the 
probable  profits  of  a  short  career  of  that  modified  corruption^  the 
practice  of  which  involves  little  or  no  disgrace  in  the  estimation 
of  the  native  community.  There  are  many  shades  of  this,  some 
of  almost  incredible  effrontery,  according  to  European  notions  of 
such  subjects — from  the  pains-taking  practice  of  ascertaining 
from  the  papers  filed  in  each  suit,  which  of  the  parties  is  in  the 
right,  and  from  which  consequently  a  douceur  can  safely  be  re- 
ceived, whilst  all  advances  of  his  opponent  are  firmly  repulsed — 
to  the  barefaced  custom  of  taking  bribes  from  both  parties,  and 
returning  his  fee  to  the  loser. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  matters  are  in  a  hopeful  stage  of 
progressive  improvement :  not  that  the  goal  is  nearly  won,  but 
that  the  race  has  been  begun  in  earnest,  and  that  the  generation 
of  public  servants  which  has  gained,  or  is  about  to  gain,  the 
direction  of  afiairs,  has  sound  views  as  to  what  is  wanted,  and  to 
the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained*     The  two  grand 
prejudices,  one  or  other  of  which  held  sway  for  many  years  over 
the  mind  of  almost  every  Anglo-Indian,  are  fast  losing  their 
power.     The  one  was  a  blind  homage  to  the  institutions  of  the 
natives,  such  as  we  found  them,  or  received  them  from  tradition ; 
in  forgetfulness  that  they  were  po  more  the  productions  of  the 
free-will  of  the  people,  than  the  contoriions  of  agonizing  disease 
are  the  natural  attitudes  of  the  human  body ;  or  the  efiiprts  which 
a  plant  makes  to  gain  the  light,  in  spite  of  opposition,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  mode  of  its  spontaneous  growth. 
The  other  great  cause  of  error  and  evil  has  been  an  almost 
.equally  mistaken  apotheosis  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  system ;  as  if  it 
were  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  and  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  long-misgoverned  India.     Both  these  doctrines 
are  now  happily  wearing  out.     It  has  been  discovered  that  not 
..only  are  many  of  the  native  customs  grossly  absurd  and  barba- 
rous; but  that  when  the  people  are  left  to  themselves,  with  a 
choice  of  better  things,  and  are  not  compelled  by  their  English 
rulers  to  adhere  to  practices  forced  upon  their  ancestors  by  the 
miserable  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  are  often 
most  ready  to  shake  off  the  thraldom  of  unprofitable  or  positively 
mischievous  institutions.     Experience  has  proved  how  much  of 
amendment   Lord  Cornwallis's  scheme  of  administration  has 
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needed,  and  still  needs ;  and  how  far  it  fell  pbort  pf  making  auffit 
cient  provision  for  the  wants  of  those  to  whose  wants  it  was  in- 
tended to  minister. 

Their  primary  want--^of  a  code  of  Civil  Law-^-Lord  Corn- 
wallis  never  dreamed  of  supplying,  Hq  left  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Mahometans  to  be  governed  In  all  the  relations  of  privatQ 
life  by  the  dogmas  of  their  respective  sacred  volumes,  defunct 
commentators,  and  living  doctors.  The  disciples  of  Mal)omet» 
as  having  by  far  the  most  reasonable  religion,  comprising  many 
intelligible,  and  indeed  excellent  rules  of  moral  action,  and  being 
not  very  far  distant  from  its  fountain  head«  are  in  infinitely  thQ 
best  predicament.  Of  the  Hindoo  law  it  has  been  seriously  af-i 
firmed,  by  very  competent  testimony,  that  there  is  no  point  upon 
which  two  expounders  of  its  mysteries  may  not  give  diametricalr 
ly  opposite  judgments,  and  support  them  by  equally  high  au- 
thorities. In  tnis  miserable  uncertainty,  and  under  a  law  of  in- 
heritance which  gives  the  greatest  encouragement  and  facilities 
to  the  drones  to  plunder  the  working  bees  and  their  descendantS| 
the  great  body  of  our  subjects  has  been  left.  From  this  state  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  Law  Commission — constituted  under  the  last 
Charter  Act — should  have  begun  to  rescue  them,  before  it  un- 
dertook to  frame  a  Code  of  Criminal  law,  of  which  there  was, 
comparatively,  no  urgent  need. 

Secondly,  it  is  essential  that  the  people  should  be  immediately 
relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
justice — to  the  signal  disadvantage  of  those  most  likely  to  be 
wronged,  namely  the  poorest,  or  in  other  words,  the  naost  de- 
fenceless— under  the  plea  of  discouraging   litigiousness.      Let 
those  who  are  proved,  by  the  result  of  a  sufficient  investigation, 
to  have  been  guilty  of  what  is  certainly  a  most  serious  offence — to 
wit,  the  prosecuting  or  the  defending  a  manifestly  fraudulent  or 
vexatious  suit — by  all  means  be  punished  by  fipe  or  otherwise;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  produce  of  such  penalties,  after  the 
party  aggrieved  has  been  reimbursed  in  all  his  legitimate  charges, 
should  not  be  applied  to  discharge — as  far  as  it  will  go — the 
expenses  of  the  general  administration  of  j  ustice.   The  judge  who 
is  competent  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  litigated  case,  may 
very  safely  be  trusted  to  determine  whether  the  conduct  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  it  have  been  such  as  to  merit  punishment.     But 
to  fine  all  claimants  of  justice  in  the  first  iqstanpe,  because  a 
small  unknown  portion  of  them  may  perhaps  deserve  it,  is  sur^ 
ly  absurd  and  unjust  in  the  extreme;  and  no  merely  pecuniary 
eonsiderations  should  induce  a  government,  bound  to  protect  all 
i(8  subjects,  but  especially  those  who  most  need  protectiout  to 
uphold  such  a  system  for  a  day.     Human  nature  in  India  13  like 
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human  nature  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  the  administration  of  cinl 
justice  is  put  upon  such  a  footing  that  all  suits  are  promptly 
decided,  those  who  are  wronged  effectually  redressed,  and  wrong- 
doers suitably  punished,  litigation  will  be  reduced  within  its  ne- 
cessary limits.    Mr  Mill  truly  says,  that  ^  no  proposition  derived 

*  from^  political  experience,  may  be  relied  on  more  confidently 

*  than  this,  that  the  multiplication  of  lawsuits  is  a  proof  of  the 

*  bad  administration  of  justice ;  that  a  perfect  administration  of 
^  justice  would  almost  annihilate  litigation ;  and  that  the  attempt 
^  to  reduce  it  by  any  other  means,  such  as  that  of  expense,  is  to 
^  hold  out  encouragement  to  plunderers,  and  to  deny  the  protec- 
^  tion  of  law  to  the  honest  and  just.'  The  rulers  of  India  should 
not  rest  until  they  have  reduced  litigation  by  the  only  legitimate 
means.  We  trust  that  at  this  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  formal  proof  that  a  tax  upon  law  proceedings,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  even  on  the  plausible  plea  that  it  is 
to  oe  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice^  is 
Utterly  indefensible. 

The  third  great  desideratum  is  the  completion  of  an  establish- 
ment of  adequately  remunerated  native  judges.  This,  also,  as 
we  have  stated,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  plan  ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  what  has  already  been  done  towards  it, 
directly  at  variance  with  its  cardinal  characteristic — the  exclu- 
sive employment  of  English  agency  in  the  adjudication  of  all  but 
the  most  petty  suits.  No  expense  should  be  grudged  for  the 
attainment  of  this  all-important  object; — a  failure  to  attempt  it 
is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  primary  obligations  involved  in 
our  assumption  of  the  government.  It  is  monstrous  to  raise 
from  the  people  of  India  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
and  then  to  declare  that  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  affording 
them  an  efficient  administration  of  civil  justice.  A  salary  of 
L.360  per  annum  (rupees  300  per  mensem)  should  be  the  small- 
est assigned  to  any  native  judge.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
competence  or  honesty  from  insufficiently  remunerated  function- 
aries. 

Fourthly,  we  again  urge — as  a  measure  essential  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  in  a  country  where  the 
i)opulation  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  where,  consequent- 
y,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  litigated  relate  to  land, 
and  where,  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  oral  testimony,  or  even  on  the  report  of  ministerial  officers 
deputed  to  a  distance  to  examine  the  grounds  of  dispute,  there 
are,  at  present,  no  proper  aids  to  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the 
courts  in  respect  to  matters  of  locality — a  detailed  Survey,  on 
scientific  principles,  of  the  whole  of  British  Ipdia.     The  survey 
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i^ould  be  accompanied  by  a  commission,  authorized  to  decide 
on  the  spot  all  disputes  respecting  boundaries  ;  and  all  questions 
of  rights  and  tenures  (not  already  finally  adjudicated  by  the  su«> 
perior  courts)  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  and  between  the 
different  grades  of  middlemen.  The  tenures  differ  very  widely 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country;  and  hence  the  hopelessly  inter- 
minable disputes  between  public  servants  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, whose  experience  has  been  acquired  in  different  provinces^ 
and  who  have,  therefore,  no  common  postulates,  or  use  the  same 
words  for  different  things ; — but  they  are  very  similar,  or,  at  any 
rate,  can  be  arranged  into  a  few  simple  classes,  throughout  ejfi- 
tensive  neighbourhoods.  A  vast  saving  of  time,  and  much  sub^ 
stantial  justice  would  be  ensured  by  determining  authoritatively^ 
after  due  local  investigation,  the  relative  rights  of  each  class,  and 
by  declaring  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  reversed,  in  any  court  of  law,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded  in  determining  the  case 
of  any  class,  were  inconsistent  with  justice. 

The  Surveys,  nearly  or  quite  completed,  of  the  provinces  sub* 
ject  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  revenue  is  not 
settled  in  perpetuity,  undertaken  primarily  for  fiscal  purposes^ 
have  been  productive,  we  are  assured,  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  in  a  judicial  point  of  view/  Throughout  the  north- 
western provinces,  the  courts  of  justice  possess  the  means — ^in 
the  beautiful  records  of  the  village  surveys — of  disposing  with- 
out doubt  or  delay  of  a  hundred  points,  upon  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  no  pains  could  put  them  in  possession  of  equally  trust- 
worthy information.  Such  points  will  soon  cease  to  be  subjects 
of  litigation.  This  has  already  been  the  effect  even  of  the  par- 
tial progress  made  in  the  Survey  of  the  southern  province  of 
Cuttack,  where  the  nature  of  their  duties,  in  the  assessment  of 
the  revenue,  has  obliged  the  fiscal  authorities  to  dispose  in  the 
first  instance — and  with  less  plenary  power,  of  course,  than  we 

Eropose  to  confer  upon  a  purely  judicial  commission — of  several 
ighly  important  general  questions  of  rights  and  tenures.  Before 
operations  were  commenced  in  earnest,  the  number,  and  apparently 
inextricable  confusion  of  the  points  at  issue,  almost  caused  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the  officers  concerned  to  despair  of 
success.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  baffled  a  sedentary 
court  of  justice,  vanished  before  the  local  investigations  of  intel- 
ligent functionaries,  who  could  bring  all  the  parties  interested 
&ce  to  face,  in  the  presence  of  their  neighbours,  and  determine 
their  relative  rights,  a  priori^  before  a  dispute  had  arisen  regard- 
ing them ; — before  lawyers  had  been  retained,  or  expense  incurred, 
or  passions  exasperated  by  litigation.     And  it  has  been  found  to 
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be  mtich  more  easy,  iri  practice,  thus  to  decide  large  classes  of 
cases  by  principle  and  analogy — to  uttravel,  as  it  were^  the  whole 
tangled  chain  of  the  relations  of  Indian  agricultural  society  at 
once^-^than  to  attempt  to  untie  each  knot  seriatim;  as  must  tieces- 
karily  be  done  by  courts  of  justice  required  to  dispose  of  indi- 
vidual cases ;  and  altogether  unqualified,  as  well  as  unauthorised, 
to  look  beyond  the  record  to  general  considerations.  The  most 
ejtperienced  of  the  local  authorities  anticipated  a  very  great  and 
Immediate  reduction  of  judicial  business  from  these  investigations^ 
Vhich  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people,  weary 
t)f  uncertainty;  and  against  which— at  a  period  long  subse^ 
qu^nt  to  their  institution— only  one  appeal  had  been  tiled  in  any 
court. 

To  this  eminently  satisfactory  result^  of  enquiring  first  and 
iiettling  afterwards,  the  state  of  things  throughout  those  provinces 
assessed  in  perpetuity  by  Lord  Comwallis  upon  the  antagonist 
principle,  affords  a  lamentable  contrast*  It  would  almost  sfeem 
that  they  are  described  *  permanently  settled,'  (as  biCHs  a  n&n 
iucisfKJlOy)  because  every  thing,  not  excepting  even  the  public 
tCV^nue,  has  been  left  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  I  In  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  and  warning  of  his  calmer  colleague  Sir  John 
Shore,  Lord  Gornwallls  insisted  upon  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end;  laying  down  a  few — not  very  consistent — general  prin- 
e^)les,  and  deliberately  leaving  their  application,  and  the  teti 
thousand  points  for  which  they  did  not  provide,  to  be  settled,  a 
pasttHoH^  by  the  courts  of  justice;  the  insuflSciency  of  which — ■ 
already  remarked  on— was  in  no  small  degree  occasioned  by 
this  great  preliminary  blunder.  The  result  has  been  ruinous 
alike  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  system^  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
pfeople.  No  man  knows  with  any  certainty  what  are  his  own 
rights,  of  the  rights  of  his  neighbour.  Isolated  disputes  have^ 
indeed,  been  determined  by  the  courts,  but  nothing  approaching 
to  systematic  arrangement  or  definition  has  been  attempted ;  the 
judgments  that  have  been  passed  on  important  points  are  nOI 
known  to  one  in  a  hundred,  or  it  may  be  in  a  thousand^  of  the 
persons  really  interested  in  them ;  and  no  man  is  aware  whether 
his  own  case — the  case,  perhaps,  of  half  his  neighbours— has, 
or  has  not  been  investigated.  Consequently,  there  is  no  assu- 
rance that  the  courts  will  not  be  required  to  decide  any  given 
point  a  hundred  times  over.  Such  circumstances  are,  of  course^ 
hotbeds  of  litigation. 

The  revenue  of  the  stal^,  though  said  to  be  *  permanently  set- 
•  tledj'  is  in  no  better  case  than  the  rights  of  its  subjects.  It  i« 
known,  indeed)  that  an  estate  called  A  Is  assessed  to  pay  a  ceN 
tain  revenue ;  but  where  the  said  estate  is^  or  of  what  lands  il 
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consistSi  no  one  has  any  notion.  It  would  require  pages  to  set 
forth  even  a  small  sample  of  each  of  the  various  mischiefs  in^ 
duced  by  this  almost  incredible  state  of  things.  It  includes  not 
only  frequent  loss  and  constant  jeopardy  of  revenue,  and  there* 
fore  of  toe  means  of  affording  an  efficient  administration  of  justice 
to  the  people  of  India,  (to  the  continuance  and  increase  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit,  for  confusion  is  becoming  every 
day  worse  confounded,)  but  a  grievous  waste  of  the  invaluable 
time  of  many  of  the  ablest  public  officers ;  who  are  incessantly 
engaged  in  patching  up  a  hopeless  system,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  deliberately  re-organized.  This  is  foreign 
to  our  immediate  subject,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  only  to 
show  that  pecuniary  considerations  are  not  wanting,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  others  equally  cogent,  to  impress  upon  the  rulers  of 
British  India  the  expediency  of  a  general  Survey,  with  those 
accompaniments  which  we  have  pointed  out.  Every  day  will 
render  such  measures  more  necessary,  and  will  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishing  them. 

The  fourth  desideratum  is  an  efficient  system  of  registration,  not 
enforced  by  direct  penalties^^a  scheme  which  has  been  tried  and 
has  failed — but  by  means  of  advantages  conferred,  or  disabilities 
imposed,  upon  those  who  should  observe  or  neglect  the  require  ^ 
ments  of  the  law  respectively.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  time  of  the  courts  is  now  fruitlessly  occupied  in  doing  that  te-i- 
diously,  and  with  uncertainty,  which  registration  would  effect, 
as  it  were,  mechanically.  In  Indian  where  one  of  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  a  prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  justice  is 
the  painful  slowness  with  which  a  conscientious  judge  is  com* 
pelled  to  feel  his  way  through  mazes  of  evidence,  oral  or  do- 
cumentary— in  the  truth  of  which  he  is  unable  to  repose  the 
smallest  confidence — that  comparative  security  for  the  real  sub- 
sistence and  good  faith  of  a  transaction,  which  registration  affords^ 
would  be  quite  invaluable.  But  the  laws  prescribing  it  have 
been  hitherto  a  dead  letter,  principally,  if  not  solely — as  wc 
believe — because  those  who  have  legislated  for  India  have 
shrunk  from  the  decided  but  necessary  step  of  making  the  pro* 
cess  essential  to  the  validity,  as  matter  of  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  law,  of  particular  classes  of  documents.  If  this  were  done — 
due  preliminary  warning  being  given — the  business  of  the  court 
would,  in  a  short  period,  be  very  materially  reduced,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  demoralized  state  of  the  people  eo- 
(^rates  with  the  defects  of  the  law  to  make  the  courts  luefficieatj 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  courts  reacts  to  harass  and  impoverish 
t^  people.    The  law  and  practice  regarding  mortgages  and 
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effects,  afford  the  strongest  illustration  of  this  position*  Bad 
management  and  extravagance  reduce  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  landholders  of  India  to  the  condition  of  borrowers ;  the  law, 
copying  and  exaggerating  the  leaning  of  the  law  of  England, 
throws,  with  ill-judging  partiality,  all  the  weight  it  can  into  the 
scale  of  the  mortgager ;  and  the  courts,  with  the  extreme  can* 
tion  generated  by  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  perjury,  hold  it  to 
be  the  safest  course  to  proceed  systematically,  as  if  every  step, 
taken  by  every  man  towards  foreclosing  a  mortgage,  were  an 
attempt  at  robbery*  But  those  who  know,  that,  in  every  trans- 
action of  the  nature  in  question,  the  borrower  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  every  particle  of  risk,  trouble,  or  vexation  incurred  by  the 
lender,  ana  that  the  demand  on  these  scores  rises  in  a  very  rapi4 
ratio — ^will  not  wonder  at  the  practical  effects  of  the  circumstances 
and  bias  which  we  have  described.  The  interest  which  land- 
holders pay  for  accommodation  in  circumstances  of  emergency — 
as  when  an  instaknent  of  the  public  revenue  is  overdue — varies 
from  12  to  72  per  cent.  A  part  of  this  is  a  direct  insurance 
against  frauds,  (such  as  the  concealment  of  an  actually  existing 
mortgage,  or  the  fabrication  of  a  fictitious  one,  by  the  mortgager, ) 
which  a  good  system  of  registration  would  effectually  prevent ;  a 
part  is  the  compensation  which  the  mortgagee  demands  for  the  loss 
of  time,  and  tne  vexation,  which  he  knows  that  the  courts  will  in- 
flict upon  him ;  because  many  transactions,  alleged  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  into  which  he  is  entering  in  good  faith,  are  frau- 
dulent on  the  part  of  the  parties  who  pretend  to  be  mortgagees* 
Registration  would  relieve  the  courts,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  necessity  of  acting  thus.  At  present,  the  law  and  the  prac- 
^  tice  of  the  courts,  hold  the  capitalist  and  the  landholder  asunder, 
to  their  serious  common  detriment ;  and  the  state  of  our  institu- 
tions permits  the  dishonest  part  of  the  community  to  inflict  griev- 
ous loss  upon  the  whole  body.  Registration  is  the  only  effectual 
cure  for  the  evil.  Its  indirect  moral  effects  upon  the  public 
mind  would  be  still  more  extensively  beneficial. 

Upon  the  very  important  question,  how  the  European  ser- 
vants of  the  government  may  best  be  trained  for  the  Judicial 
Bench,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  at  the  length  which  it  de- 
serves. We  can  only  say  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Ross, 
the  late  excellent  President  of  the  Council  of  India — (who  perse- 
vered, through  a  long  and  honourable  career  of  public  service, 
in  combating  error  and  prejudice,  in  the  thankless  task  of  dis- 
abusing optimism  as  to  the  practical  working  and  merits  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  system,  and  in  tendering  the  wisest  counsel 
for  the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration— of  employing  a  certain  number  of  the  younger  ofiicers 
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as  pleaders  in  the  different  courts  of  justice^  and  leaving  them  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  public  estimate  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  emoluments  of  their  situations,  would,  in 
our  judgment,  best  answer  the  proposed  end. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  great  branch  of 
our  subject — the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  including  the 
Police. 

In  organizing  this  department.  Lord  Cornwallis.  manifested  a 
distrust  of  native  agency,  even  stronger  than  that  which  cha- 
racterized the  scheme  of  civil  judicatory  which  we  have  describe 
ed.  The  natives  were  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  judg- 
ment seat  under  that  scheme,  however  mean  the  posts  assigned 
to  them ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  justice  tolerably  close  to  the 
doors  of  the  humbler  litigants,  the  courts  of  the  Moonsiffs  were 
not  confined  to  the  station  at  which  the  English  judge  of  each 
district  resided ;  but  were  fixed  in  the  most  populous  towns  or 
villages  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  his 
capacity  of  magistrate,  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  executive 
manager  of  the  police,  (for  these  two  functions  were,  and  are  to 
this  day  united,)  that  officer  was  denied  all  assistance  from  na- 
tives, otherwise  than  in  ministerial  situations ;  and  in  these  they 
.were  underpaid  in  a  degree  more  extreme  than  their  brethren 
employed  in  the  civil  department.  The  system  provided  no 
agency  intermediate  between  the  magistrate  presiding  over  a 
district  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  fifty  in  breadth,  or  even 
larger,  and  having  a  population  of  a  million  souls;  and  the  police- 
officer  receiving  a  pay  of  L.30  or  L.40  per  annum.  At  the 
same  time,  the  native  landholders  were  deprived  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  of  all  authority  in 
matters  of  police ;  and  the  establishments — under  various  names 
in  different  parts  of  the  country — by  means  of  which  they  had 
maintained  some  kind  of  order,  and  dispensed  whatever  there  had 
been  of  criminal  justice,  were  every  where  broken  up. 

The  effects  were  these.  The  state  of  things  which  Lord 
Cornwallis's  system  superseded,  was  full  of  evil,  and  probably 
quite  incompatible  with  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  civil  or  criminal.  The  landholders  and 
their  officers  were  the  scourge  of  the  country.     *  Under  native 

*  administration,'  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  *  the  collection  of 
'  rent  being  the  chief  object,  the  village  guards  were,  for  the 
'  most  part,  employed  in  the  collections.     How  it  happened  that 

*  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  above  100,000  men,  armed  with 
'  swords  and  shields,  were  required  for  this  purpose — the  purpose 

*  of  collecting  rent  from  poor  cultivators — may  not  be  very  easily 
'  understood ;  though  in  the  course  of  my  reply  to  another  ques- 
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'  tion,  I  hare  endeavoured  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  native 
<  way  of  transacting  this  business.'  In  the  passage  referred  tO| 
he  describes  this  *  native  way  of  collecting  rent^'  as  *  shocking 
^  oppression,  universal  robbery,  of  the  horrors  of  which,  when 
^  under  the  worst  form,  no  body  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  can 
^  form  an  adequate  conception.'  It  was,  of  course,  indispensa* 
ble  to  deprive  the  landholders  of  the  authority,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  they  perpetrated  these  enormities. 
This  was  done ;  and  incalculable  benefit  was  thereby  conferred 
upon  the  people*  But  the  sway  of  the  landholders  had  not  been 
one  of  unmingled  evil.  Though  they  plundered  the  people  &n 
their  own  profit,  a  sense  of  their  own  interests  led  them  to  exert 
themselves  to  prevent  others  from  plundering  them ;  and  their 
position  as  collectors  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  gave  them 
the  power,  as  well  as  the  will,  to  effect  this  object  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Lord  Comwallis  pulled  the  old  machinery  to  pieces, 
without  providing  any  agency  of  tolerably  adequate  organiaa^ 
tion  and  power  in  its  stead.  The  result  was,  that  the  people 
were  transferred  from  one  set  of  tyrants  to  another,  if  possible 
more  lawless  and  cruel  than  their  predecessors. 

To  the  deposed  landholders  succeeded  the  DacoitSj  or  gang-rob«> 
bers.  Many  of  these  were  doubtless  the  ofiicers  previously  employ- 
ed by  the  landholders  for  the  double  purpose  of  collecting  thrir 
rents,  and  performing  the  functions  of  police.  These  men  had 
generally  been  supported  and  remunerated  by  an  allotment  of 
land,  which,  in  many  instances,  the  landholders,  relieved  from 
the  charge  of  the  police,  appropriated  to  their  own  benefit.  They 
had  all  been  accustomed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  use  of  arms  ; 
and  the  domineering  position  in  which  they  and  their  finthers 
before  them  had  long  been  placed,  rendered  them  bold  and  ener- 
getic in  comparison  with  the  common  herd  of  their  countrymen. 
^  When  they  were  deprived  of  their  lands,'  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey^ 
^  a  great  number  of  them  naturally  become  dacoits.  The  in* 
^  struments  of  extortion,  the  tormentors  of  the  ryots,  being 
^  already  robbers,  the  change  in  their  occupation  was  not  great.' 
These  men  were,  at  any  rate,  the  nucleus  around  whom  the  nu- 
merous and  ferocious  gangs  of  Dctcoits^  which  soon  b^an  to  in- 
fest the  country,  were  formed. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  sufficient  description  of  the  atroci- 
ties peq>etrated  by  gan^obbers,  during  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  immediately  following  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of 
police  and  criminal  justice.  Some  account  of  them  will  be  found 
in  chap*  6.  book  vi.  of  Mr  Mill's  valuable  History,  which  we  cite 
as  the  most  accessible  record.  We  must  content  ourselves  in 
this  place  with  quoting  the  terms  ia  which  Mr  Secretary  Dowdes- 
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well  speaks  of  tbe  ;lnatter|  in  a  paper  which  he  drew  up  in 
1809,  as  given  in  the  Fifth  Report : — *  Were  I  to  enumerate/ 
he  says,  *  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  daooitSy 
^  and  of  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to 
^  soften  that  recital  in  every  mode  which  language  would  permit, 
^  I  should  stiii  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  solely  on  my  own 

*  authority,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Robbery,  rape, 
^  and  even  murder,  are  not  the  worst  figures  in  this  horrid  and 
^  disgusting  picture.     An  expedient  of  common  occurrence  with 

*  the  dacoits,  merely  to  induce  a  confession  of  property  supposed 
^  tu  be  concealed,  is  to  burn  the  proprietor  with  straw  or  torches, 
^  until  he  discover  the  property,  or  perishes  in  the  flames.     And 

*  when  they  are  actuated  bya  spirit  of  revenge  against  individuals, 
'  worse  cruelties,  if  worse  could  be,  are  perpetrated  by  those  re* 
'  morseless  criminals*  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities 
'  of  the  dacoits,  every  line  of  which  would  make  the  blood  run 
'  cold  with  horror.' 

Several  years  patted  before  the  government  of  India  was  able 
to  make  any  effectual  progress  towards  putting  an  end  to  these 
enormities ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that,  in  spite  of  the  superior 
vigour  and  intelligence  of  the  English  magistrates,  the  want  of 
sufficient  instrumentality  rendered  the  gang-robbers  too  strong 
for  them.  From  the  same  cause,  the  means  of  suppression  (em* 
ploying  spies  and  informers  systematically,  and  on  a  large 
scale)  to  which  the  government  was  at  last  driven,  were  pro* 
ductive  of  such  frightful  injustice,  that  some  of  the  most  distin^ 
guished  ofiScers  have  doubted  whether  the  remedy  were  not 
worse  than  the  disease.  By  the  exertions  then  made»  howe?er, 
by  the  general  employment  of  informers,  by  apprehending  and 
keeping  in  prison  an  immense  number  of  suspected  persons,  and 
by  demanding  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  and  Energies  of  the 
judge-magistrates,  (to  the  serious  detriment,  as  we  have  shown, 
of  the  administration  of  civil  justice,)  gang-robbery  was  in  a 
great  measure  put  down,  and  it  has  n^ver  since  flourished  in  its 
pristine  enormity*  But  it  still  deforms  the  calendars  to  a  very 
serious  extent*  We  should  not,  however,  have  dwelt  at  such 
length  on  a  comparatively  bygone  state  of  crime,  if  it  were  not 
clear  to  us  that  the  same  inherent  weakness  of  the  system  esta- 
blished by  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  prevented  its  adkninistrators 
from  putting  down  gang'^robbery  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  allies  whose  villainy  dis-* 
graced  the  government,  and  inflicted  the  most  grievous  evils 
on  the  people,  still  operates,  and  will  operate — until  strength 
be  supplied  by  measures  of  sound  principle — to  render  the  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice  and  of  the  police  alike  iaefficienk 
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The  principal  causes  of  past  and  present  weakness  are,  first, 
the  enormous  size  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  several  magistrates, 
coupled  with  the  pertinacious  rejection  of  any  assistance,  worthy 
of  mention,  from  adequately  remunerated  native  officers ;  and, 
secondly,  the  attempt  to  form  an  establishment  of  police  by  the 
union  of  native  and  European  elements,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  iatter,  and  without  any  compensating  benefit  from  the 
continued  existence  of  the  former. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  let  our  readers  imagine  the  whole 
county  of  Kent  left  to  the  protection  of  a  single  magistrate,  and 
he,  perhaps,  not  residing  in  a  centrical  situation,  but  at  Canter- 
bury or  Tonbridge,  and  having,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
other  important  public  functions  to  perform  ;  a  police  station  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  every  hundred ;  a  miserable  watchman, 
a  gipsy,  (the  nearest,  and  happily  the  only  representative  in 
England  of  a  man  of  low  caste,)  a  thief,  or  in  league  with  thieves, 
in  every  village ;  no  roads,  and  all  communication  necessarily 
kept  up  on  foot.  Then  let  them  imagine  every  man  committing, 
or  suspected  of  committing,  murder — stealing,  or  suspected  of 
stealing,  six  pennyworth  of  apples — in  any  part  of  the  county, 
sent  in  for  examination  by  the  magistrate,  no  one  else  being 
competent  to  deal  with  either  case.  \^X  him  imagine  all  the 
witnesses  compelled  to  take  the  same  journey,  leaving  each  his 
business — the  plough  in  the  furrow,  the  ripe  crop  unreaped,  the 
shop  neglected,  the  sick  \?ife  or  child  uncared  for ;  and  to  remain 
in  attendance  on  the  magistrates'  court,  (being  in  fact  often  kept 
in  confinement  under  pretence  of  finding  him  lodgings,)  until 
that  overburdened  officer  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  case.  Further  imagine,  if  the  matter  be  serious,  the  party 
accused  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  sessions,  and  the  wit* 
nesses  left  to  the  alternative  of  walking  home,  in  order  to  walk 
back  again  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  to  give  evidence 
before  the  sessions  court ;  or  of  remaining  among  strangers,  and 
probably  with  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  homes,  or 
of  procuring  or  earning  money,  until  the  trial  come  on.  Imagine 
all  this,  and  the  mind  has  before  it  a  faint  notion  of  one  aspect  of 
the  practical  working  of  Lord  Comwallis's  system.  There  has 
been  improvement  in  one  particular  of  late  years.  The  judge 
who  holds  the  sessions  is  now  resident  in  each  district,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  sits  monthly ;  so  that  there  is  not  now 
the  extreme  interval  which  formerly  was  often  interposed  be- 
tween the  commitment  and  the  trial.  No  change  for  the  better 
has  taken  place  in  any  other  respect ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
quite  on  the  safe  side  when  we  take  a  county  no  larger  than  that 
of  Kent  to  represent  an  Indian  district. 
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But  we  have,  as  yet,  exhibited  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  vexations,  the  losses,  the  sufferings  which  we  have  described, 
are  inflicted  annually  upon  great  numbers,   upon  hundreds  of 
innocent  persons  charg^ed  with  various  offences*  upon  thousands 
of  witnesses  whom  the  administration  of  the  system  often  subjects 
to  penalties,  which  would  be  thought  too  severe  if  they  were  de- 
liberately awarded  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  not  of  the  most 
venial  description.     But  this  is  merely  what  appears  upon  the 
surface.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  police-officer,  sta- 
tioned, as  we  have  stated,  with  a  small  force  in  each  division  of 
the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  and  receiving  a  salary  utterly  in- 
adequate for  his  support,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  indispen- 
sable equipage  and  appearance,  is  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  an- 
noyance with  which  he  is  invested,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  turned  to  profitable  account.    With  the  commission 
of  an  offence  commences  his  harvest.     He  and  his  followers  are 
much  more  formidable  than  any  but  the  more  violent  and  fero- 
cious robbers.     The  threat  of  forwarding  an  individual  to  the 
magistrate,  whose  station  is  perhaps  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  either  as  a  principal  or  a  witness,  is  sufficient  to 
extract  a  liberal  bribe  from  the  most  parsimonious.    This  means 
of  extortion  is  largely,  we  believe  we  may  say  universally,  used. 
The  single  British  functionary  is  utterly  unable  to  exercise  any 
efficient  control  over  subordinate  officers  placed  at  a  distance  from 
him,  which  is  practically  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  re- 
presented by  an  equal  number  of  miles  in  this  country.     With 
rare  exceptions,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  with  the  ears,  of  his  police-officers.  The  same  circumstances 
which  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  people  to  purchase,  at  a 
considerable  price,  exemption  from  being  sent  in  to.  the  magis- 
*  trate,  prevent  them  from  complaining  of  the  extortion  that  is 
practised  upon  them.     The  most  distressing  part  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  system  to  which  the  British  government  has  so  pertina- 
ciously adhered,  and  not  its  wretched  instruments,  must  in  jus- 
tice bear  the  blame  of  all  this  evil. 

That  the  native  officers  of  police  do  live,  and  must  live  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  by  plundering  the  people,  is  no  new  dis- 
covery. It  has  been  stated,  and  reiterated  to  the  government, 
by  its  ablest  servants  on  numberless  occasion^.  As  a  frank  speci- 
men of  such  representations,  we  quote  what  follows : — *Nodaro- 

*  gah,  mohurir,  or  jemadar,'  says  Mr  Mill,  the  Commissioner 
of  Cuttack,  *  can  live  on  his  pay ;  this  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by 
'  all.     All  these  officers  are  called  upon,  at  a  moment's  warning, 

*  to  proceed  perhaps  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Than- 

*  nah  (police  station)  to  the  scene  of  murder,  affray,  or  robbery. 
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^  Some  kind  of  conveyf^nce  must  always  ba  kept  up ;  and  the 
^  expense  for  this  alone  exceeds  their  salaries.  What  is  the 
^  wonder^  then^  that  such  petty  pilfering  takes  place,  and  so 
^  many  ooQtrivai\ces,  that  would  take  pages  to  enumerate!  to 
<  exact  money,  had  recourse  to  ?'  * 

.  But  the  government  has  itself  be^n  constrained  by  its  sense 
of  the  sufferings  of  its  subjects,  to  fMrnish  the  most  incontestable 
proof,  both  of  the  unfitness  of  its  instruments,  and  of  the  general 
y\ciousness  of  the  system,  by  enacting  a  law,  (Reg.  II.  of  1832,) 
prohibiting  the  officers  of  police  from  investigating  any  offence 
against  property,  not  of  the  most  serious  description,  except  at 
the  requisition  of  the  (mrty  aggrieved,  The  people  have  very 
generally  availed  themselves  of  this  license  ;  which  demonstrates 
that  they  consider  the  police  and'  the  court  of  the  magistrate 
greater  evils  than  any  ordinary  loss  from  thieves  or  burglars ; 
land  we  observe  that  the  most  intelligent  natives  examined  by 
the  Police  Committee,  (whose  Report  we  have  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article,)  concurred  in  commending  the  law,  and  in  depre*- 
eating  its  annulment- 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  officers  of  police  stationed 
in  the  interior  of  the  several  districts,  are  possessed  of  abundant 
power  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people,  and  to  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  contemptible  or  hateful  in  their 
eyes,  they  are  not  competent,  in  any  sufficient  degree,  to  protect 
them  from  the  more  formidable  criminals.  Of  this,  the  continued 
prevalence  of  gang-robbery,  and  of  sanguinary  affrays,  after  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  so  many  years,  affords  sufficient 
proof*  The  fact,  that  the  practice  of  the  horrible  crime  of  Thuggee 
within  their  several  districts,  was  scarcely  known  to  many  pf 
the  best  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces — certainly  not 
to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  frightful  extent  to  which  it  was 
perpetrated — and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cope 
with  it  by  means  of  a  distinct  establishment — corroborates  this 
position. 

We  specified,  as  the  second  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  blend 
European  and  native  elements  in  his  scheme ; — meaning  thereby* 
not  of  course  to  object  to  the  most  liberal  use  of  native  instru- 
mentality ;  but  to  the  endeavour,  which  has  hitherto  proved 
absolutely  futile,  to  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  the  worn-out 
institutions  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  their  amalgamation,  as 
part  of  a  general  scheme,  with  the  means  of  police  recommetided 
to  us  by  the  application  of  general  considerations  and  principles, 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  community  on  whose 
behalf  we  were  called  upon  to  act.     We  r0ferred  to  the  village 
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^atchmen-^^-a  class  of  officers  which  ought,  it  is  stated,  if  kepi 
up  to  its  proper  standard,  to  comprise  in  the  thirty^two  districts 
of  what  are  called  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment alone,  no  less  than  169,243  men,  maintained  at  an 
aggregate  cost  to  the  community,  (allowing  each  individual  no 
more,  in  pay  and  perquisites,  than  6s.  per  mensen^,)  of  L.609,000 
per  annum. 

This  enormous  force  is  avowedly  impotent  for  general  pur* 
poses.  Each  watchman  is  available  only  for  the  service  of  his 
own  village.  They  are  commonly,  if  not  universally,  of  tlie 
ihost  despised  and  degraded  castes.  Of  their  present  inefficiency-r- 
after the  system  which  upheld  them  has  been  in  operation  forty- 
seven  years — there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion ;  though  some 
build  their  hopes  of  an  improved  administration  upon  a  resusci- 
tation of  their  usefulness.  It  is  mere  assumption,  however^ 
without,  as  we,  believe,  a  shadow  of  proof,  to  suppose  that  they 
were  ever  of  much  more  value  to  the  community  than  they  are 
at  the  present  moment.  What  they  are  now,  may,  without 
wrong  to  the  class,  be  stated  in  the  language  of  Mr  Commissioner 
Davidson,  who  speaks  thus :  ^  This  branch  of  the  police  in  the  four 
'  districts  under  my  jurisdiction  escceeds  15,000  men ;  yet  it  is  so 

*  utterly  worthless,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  country  would  be 
^  in  a  worse  position,  in  point  of  police,  were  every  watchman 
^  dismissed.     They   comprise   the   most   debased  class   of    the 

*  inhabitants ;  and  are,  I  fear,  usually  rather  engaged  in  robbery 
^  and  theft,  than  in  guarding  the  property  of  their  employers* 
^  In  the  district  of  Sarun,  they  are  said  to  be  the  leaders  of 
^  gangs ;  and  they  are  notoriously  the  medium  by  which  stolen 

*  property  is  restored  throughout  the  division.'  We  need  only 
add  to  this  testimony  the  remarkable  fact  that  every  officer, 
we  believe  without  a  single  exception,  who  has  protested  against 
the  enactment  or  maintenance  of  the  law,  ( Reg.  II.  of  1834,)  pro- 
hibiting corporeal  punishment  in  any  case,  has  founded  his 
strongest  arguments  for  the  continued  employment  of  the  Rattan^ 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  applying  that  sedative  or  stimulus 
(as  the  case  might  require)  to  the  too  great  or  too  little  activity 
of  the  village  watchmen.  Let  our  home-bred  readers  try,  with 
Crambe  in  Martinus  Scriblerusy  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  an 
officer  of  police,  whom  it  is  proposed — not  to  punish  and  dismissr-r- 
but  to  improve  in  his  vocation  by  public  whipping  I 

In  proof  that  we  have  not  overcharged  our  picture  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  statements,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Report  of  the  Police  Committee,  which  sat  three 
years  ago  in  Calcutta : — ^  The  magistrates  are  overwhelmed ;  the 
^  Darogates  and  their  subordinate  officers  ure  corrupt ;  the  vil- 
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^  lage  watchmen  are  poor,  degraded,  and  often  worse  than  use- 
^  less ;  and  the  community  at  large,  oppressed  and  inconvenienced 

*  in  various  ways,  are  not  only  disinclined  to  afford  aid  to  the 

*  police,  but  in  most  cases  had  rather  submit  quietly  to  be  robbed, 
^  than  apply  to  the  police-officers  for  assistance  to  apprehend  the 

*  thieves,  or  to  recover  the  stolen  property.* 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  observes  that  *tne  main  defect  of  our  systepi 

*  has  been  frequently  described  to  consist  in  our  having  failed 

*  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  people.     The  evil  is  suffi* 

*  ciently  manifested;  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  apply  a  remedy.' 
There  are  points,  however,  preliminary  even  to  the  discovery 
or  application  of  a  remedy*  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  ? 
Are  tne  people  or  t;heir  rulers  primarily  to  blame?  Much  time 
and  talent  nas  been  wasted  in  disputing  about  non-essentials ; 
whether  the  judge-magistrate  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  the  col- 
lector-magistrate of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  were  the  most  effi- 
cient functionary?  whether  the  proportion  of  convictions  to 
apprehensions  be  a  proper  test  of  magisterial  capacity  ?  and  the 
like.  We  must  probe  more  deeply,  and  cut  far  more  boldly,  if 
we  would  really  work  a  cure  of  existing  evils. 

It  is  certain  that  the  people  do  not  co-operate  with  us;  and 
Mr  Mill  says  truly,  that  it  is  *  extremely  difficult  to  administer 

*  justice  to  a  people  without  the  aid  of  the  people  themselves.* 
The  cause  of  our  failure  seems  to  us  quite  obvious.  We  have 
never  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  because  we  have  never 
yet  given  them  a  police,  or  an  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
regarding  which  it  was  not  a  most  doubtful  point  whether  either 
or  both  of  them  were  not  greater  evils  than  those  which  they 
professed  to  repress.  How  should  the  public  co-operate  with 
a  police,  from  the  interference  of  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  it  by 
law?  Co-operate  in  plundering  itself?  For  coercing  payments 
to  its  officials  ?  For  walking  backwards  and  forwards  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  miles  to  the  magistrate's  courts  ? 

The  Anglo-Indian  government  has  looked  for  improvement 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  consequently  looked  in  vain.  We  need, 
they  have  urged,  the  co-operation  of  the  people  to  make  our 
system  efficient.  They  ought  to  have  determined  to  make  their 
system  efficient,  in  order  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 
Had  the  public  found — what  it  has  never  yet  found — that  the 
police  was  really  a  protection  and  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  leech 
and  a  scourge,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  co-operation. 
The  complaints  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  are  absurd.  Who 
could  reasonably  expect  that  a  community,  so  long  trampled  upon 
and  degraded,  should  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  ?  Show 
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us,  the  people  have  said  in  language  suflBeiently  plain,  that  you 
can  and  will  protect  us,  and  that  will  encourage  us  to  help  you 
and  ourselves.  Their  rulers  have  constantly  retorted  upon  them, 
that  it  is  their  business  to  commence  the  good  work. 

We  have  equally  erred  at  both  extremes.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  never  even  attempted  to  engage,  and  .to  remunerate 
properly,  the  services  of  respectable  natives ;  but  have  contented 
ourselves  with  the  breaking  down  the  largest  districts,  from  sizes 
twenty  times  too  large  for  the  single  officers  placed  over  them, 
into  sizes  only  ten  times  too  large  for  the  efficient  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  ablest  individual ;  and  with  bandying  this 
preposterous  charge  from  a  class  of  functionaries  with  one  desig- 
nation, and  incompatible  duties  of  one  sort,  to  functionaries  with 
another  designation,  and  incompatible  duties  of  another  sort ; — 
from  a  magistrate  who  was  also  a  civil  judge,  to  a  magistrate  who 
is  also  a  collector  of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
leaned  upon  the  broken  reed  of  the  village  watch  as  if  it  were 
a  tower  of  strength  ;  as  if  the  people  cared  for  this  or  the  other 
name,  or  ghost  of  an  effete  institution,  and  not  solely  for  real 
protection. 

.  If,  then,  our  professions  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  India  be  more  than  mere  words — if,  especially, 
we  consider  the  attraction  of  British  capital  to  that  country  an 
object  of  importance — it  behoves  us  to  lose  no  time  in  commen- 
cing in  earnest,  a  thorough jeform  of  the  present  system  of  police, 
and  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  That  such  a  re- 
form might  be  effected  with  the  happiest  results,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  were  vain  to  deny  that  there  are  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  way.  We  fear  that  there  can  be  no  change  for  the  better, 
without  some  increase  of  expense ;  it  is  still  more  certain,  that 
the  measures  indispensable  to  that  end  will  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
long-cherished  prejudices,  in  favour  of  this  or  the  other  principle 
of  the  scheme  which  Has  so  signally  failed,  on  the  part  of  many 
in  high  places.  But  attempts  enough  have  been  made  to  patch 
up  into  plausibility  a  system  which  no  talent,  no  exertion 
on  the  part  of  its  administrators — and  neither  has  been  wanting — 
has  been  able  to  make  effective.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  steps  of  improvement  are  bold^  and  founded  upon  sound 

feneral  principles,  in  disregard  of  special  exceptions  attempted  to 
e  set  up  on  the  ground  ot"  alleged  prepossessions  of  the  people, 
the  great  end  in  view  may  be  cheaply  achieved.  That  end,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  is  the  same  in  the  judgment  of  the  people 
as  in  our  own.  They  may,  doubtless,  be  startled  by  the  strange- 
ness of  a  new  order  of  things ;  they  may  question  for  a  time, 
"whether  it  will  produce  the  effects,  which  their  rulers  anticipate 
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from  it ;  but  success  will  assuredly  reconcdle  them  to  any  imagin- 
able alterations.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
warm  affection  for  any  part  of  the  existing  system ;  nor  can 
there  be  prejudice  of  any  strength  in  its  favour.  The  only  ques- 
tion therefore  is,  how  can  the  greatest  increase  of  improvement, 
not  too  costly,  be  most  speedily  and  certainly  effected  ? 

The  answer  is  this  ;  increase,  if  possible,  the  number  of 
your  English  magistrates,  and  reduce  the  size  of  their  jurisdic- 
tions. At  least,  let  them  have  no  other  functions  than  those 
which  properly  belong  to  that  office — ^including  the  charge  of  the 
police ;  until  it  be  practicable  to  commit  that  to  separate  hands,  as 
unanswerably  urged  by  Mr  Hailiday  in  his  Minute.  Appoint, 
under  each,  native  magistrates,  proportioned  in  respect  to  number 
to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  with  adequate  stipends  ;  and 
station  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  person  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  more  than  ten  miles  in  search  of  justice.  Let  them  be 
empowered  to  dispose  finally,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by 
commitment  for  trial,  of  all  those  cases  in  which  the  police  are 
now  forbidden  to  interfere,  otherwise  than  on  the  requisition  of 
the  injured  party ;  but  let  not  the  law  which  gives  that  protec- 
tion to  the  people  be  repealed,  as  long  as  they  show,  by  av^aiiing 
themselves  of  it  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  that 
they  really  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  proportion  of  the  applica- 
tions for  justice,  to  crimes,  will  be  one  criterion  by  which  the 
working  of  the  new  order  of  things  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
tested.  The  native  magistrates  should  also  examine,  and,  if  there 
he  prima  Jacie  appearance  of  guilt,  send  in  to  the  English  magis- 
trate all  persons  charged  with  heinous  offences  :  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  former  may  be  authorized  to  commit  for  trial  in  these 
cases  also.  The  village  watch  should  be  at  once  abolished — as 
recommended  by  Mr  Hailiday ;  and  the  sums  which  the  law  re- 
quires the  landholders  to  pay  for  its  support,  levied  by  the 
government,  and  applied  to  the  maintenance  pf  a  police  estab- 
lishment, really  efficient  in  point  of  strength;  and  sufficiently  re- 
munerated to  render  its  ofiScers  and  men  alike  without  excuse, 
and  therefore  liable,  in  reason  and  justice,  to  severe  punishment; 
in  the  event  of  their  being  convicted  of  preying  upon  the  people 
whom  they  are  retained  to  protect. 

The  money  that  is  wasted  in  maintaining  a  body  of  men,  the 
members  of  which,  generally  speaking,  are  at  best  useless,  and 
very  often  worse,  would  go  far  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  native  magistrates,  and  of  a  really  effective 
police.  The  people  of  India  no  more  require  a  watchman  in 
every  village  than  the  people  of  England ;  one  policeman,  be- 
longing to  a  properly  organized  establishment,  would  render 
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more  real  service  to  the  community  than  a  host  of  the  poor 
degraded  creatures  who  were  kept  in  order,  or  stimulated  to 
exertion,  till  a  recent  date,  by  the  terror  of  the  lash  ;  and  whom, 
now  that  whipping  is  prohibited,  it  is  almost  impossible,  from  the 
very  abjectness  of  their  condition,  to  punish  or  to  manage  at  all. 
The  landholders  are  under  legal  obligation  to  maintain  watchmen 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  population  of  their  respective 
estates;  and  it  probably  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  devise 
means  by  which  such  a  change  as  we  recommend  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  appertaining  to  that  useless  establishment,  might 
be  rendered  palatable  to  all,  or  most  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Any  deficiency  must  be  made  up  from  the  public  purse.  The 
government  could  not  make  a  more  profitable  outlay,  were  that 
its  only  object,  than  in  bestowing  upon  the  great  body  of  its 
subjects  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  security  from  outrage  and 
plunder.  Whilst  they  want  that,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  boast  that 
no  native  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  longest  under  British 
sway  has  seen  the  fires  of  an  enemy's  camp ;  and  that  the  whole 
peninsula  has  been  delivered  by  one  power  from  the  curse  of 
periodical  invasions,  with  the  ordinary  Asiatic  accompaniments  of 
fire,  rape,  and  murder  in  cold  blood.  The  suppression  of  these 
enormities  was  the  good  work  of  our  fathers ;  our  obligations  de- 
mand something  more  than  a  vain-glorious  reference  to  their 
exploits.  It  behoves  us  to  show  that  the  sons  of  those  who 
subdued  the  Mahrattas  are  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  gang- 
robber  ;  and  that  the  British  government  is  so  powerful  for  the 
Erotection  of  its  peaceable  subjects  from  domestic  wrong,  as  to 
umble  its  foreign  foes.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  until  these 
ends  be  accomplished,  by  improvements  in  the  administration  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice,  to  a  degree  considerably  in  advance  of 
any  position  to  which  we  have  yet  attained,  the  friends  of  India 
will  look  in  vain  for  any  large  and  permanent  investment  of 
British  capital  in  her  noble  fields  of  production ;  or  for  any  satis- 
factory development  of  native  industry.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  find  profitable  employment,  still  less  will  they 
combine,  without  effectual  protection  from  spoliation  of  every 
kind ;  and  till  that  be  secured,  not  a  tithe  of  tlie  benefit  which 
India  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  England,  and  which  this 
country  has  the  means  of  repaying  to  its  long-neglected  de- 
pendency, can  possibly  be  realized. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  vigorous  steps  should  be 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  these  vastly  important 
objects,  whilst  the  practical  administration  of  British  India 
remains  so  faulty  as  it  is  in  two  essential  respects.  We  refer, 
first,  to  the  extreme  fear  of  any  essential  reform  of  our  civil 
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institutions,  which  has  infected  every  government)  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  since  1793 ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  supreme  rulers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  insist  upon  retaining  in  their 
own  hands  many  of  the  pettiest  details  of  its  administration. 

The  first  error  is  attributable  partly  to  general  timidity,  partly 
to  a  blind  reverence  for  the  plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  And  it  is 
very  remarkable,  as  proving  how  much  more  rare  a  quality  b 
boldness  in  civil  affairs,  than  indifference  to  the  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  of  still  more  valuable  time,  in  foreign  war; 
and  how  much  more  generally  coveted  is  the  fame  of  successful 
appropriation,  than  that  which  would  attend,  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions, the  memory  of  the  statesman  who  should  confer  upon 
British  India  the  ^reat  and  solid  blessings  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  justice  —that  those  who  have  shrunk  from  the  labour 
and  responsibility  of  reforming  our  civil  institutions,  have 
plunged,  with  little  apparent  hesitation,  into  wide-spreading 
and  unprofitable  hostility.  We  do  not  say  that  such  hostility 
has  not  been  often  unavoidable;  but  we  confidently  assert, 
that  the  obligation  of  bold  and  persevering  exertion  for  the 
improved  administration  of  civil  affairs,  has  been  at  least  as 
imperative.  It  has  been  postponed,  however,  in  times  of  pres- 
sure, as  that  which  would  best  bear  postponement ;  and  the  work 
has  never  been  entered  upon,  during  the  considerable  intervals 
of  repose  which  the  successive  administrations  of  India  have  en- 
joyed, with  that  energy  which  has  almost  invariably  distinguished 
our  career  of  foreign  conquests.  A  tenderness  for  the  institutions 
devised  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  has  long  survived  an  almost  universal 
conviction — forced  upon  unwilling  minds  by  the  stubborn  facts 
of  which  we  have  collected  a  few  in  this  paper — of  their  utter 
inadequacy  to  effectuate  the  ends  which  they  were  intended  to 
answer. 

But  the  second  cause  of  inertness,  mentioned  above,  has  largely 
co-operated  with  the  first,  to  induce  the  stagnation  of  which  we 
complain.  If  those  to  whom  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire 
is  entrusted,  will  insist  upon  superintending  in  person  the  move- 
ment of  every  wheel  of  the  machinery  of  its  administration ;  if— 
as  was  said  with  truth  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  body — they 
will  absolutely  *  revel  in  details,'  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
affairs  of  importance,  and  which  none  but  they  can  dispose  of, 
should  be  adequately  attended  to — should  indeed  be  carried  for- 
ward at  all.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  in  practice  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  passion  for  meddling.  Nothing  is  too  minute  to  be 
handled  by  the  supreme  authorities.  Though  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  public  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
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admitted  by  all  parties,  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  dispose  definitively  of  the  most  trifling  matters.  Not  a  bridge 
nor  a  barrack  can  be  repaired — not  a  dam  can  be  erected,  not  a 
settlement  of  land  revenue  can  be  confirmed,  not  a  fine  for  parti- 
cular laches  can  be  imposed,  not  a  subordinate  officer  can  obtain 
a  week's  leave,  not  a  pound  of  salt  can  be  sold,  under  the  mono- 
poly, in  this  way  rather  than  in  that ; — in  short,  not  a  step  can, 
m  many  directions,  be  taken  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
government.  But  all  the  acts  of  the  government,  small  as  well 
as  great,  are  subjected  to  the  same  jealous  supervision  as  those  of 
their  servants.  Every  miserable  matter  of  detail  is  reported  to  the 
Court  of  Directors;  and  invaluable  time,  to  an  incredible  extent,  is 
consumed  on  both  sides  of  the  water  in  writing  and  reading  des- 
patches about  trifles,  which  ought,  in  common  sense,  to  have  been 
definitively  disposed  of  by  some  subordinate  Board  in  India.  The 
natural  result  is  most  mischievous.  An  enormous  mass  of  business, 
importantand  unimportant,  accumulates  for  theconsideration  of  the 
government;  the  members  of  which  are  bewildered  by  the  vastness 
and  confusion  of  the  undigested  matter  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Military  affairs  and  diplomacy  being  necessarily  attended 
to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  no  adequate  leisure  for  civil  con- 
cerns of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  happiness  of  millions.  Mat- 
ters of  the  most  vital  importance  lie  over  for  years.  The  crimi- 
nal code,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Macaulay  and  his  able  colleagues  in 
the  law  commission,  which  was  laid  before  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment in  the  latter  end  of  1837,  might  as  well,  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  repose  in  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower.  No- 
thing has  been  done  beyond  overlaying  it  with  a  vast  number  of 
Reports ;  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  men  unquali- 
fied to  form  any  estimate  worth  having  of  its  merits.  Some 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine,  accept,  or  reject  such  a 
work,  are  content  to  sneer  at  what  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  comprehend.  About  the  same  time,  a  committee  upon  Prison 
Discipline,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  India, 
presented  an  elaborate  Report  to  the  government,  recommend- 
mg  an  experimental  measure  to  test  the  value  of  a  scheme  of 
secondary  punishments;  the  successful  issuie  of  which  would 
have  placed  British  India  in  advance,  in  that  important  branch 
of  criminal  justice,  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom. That  labour,  also,  executed  with  great  ability,  has 
as  yet  been  entirely  fruitless.  An  act,  amending  the  laws — 
standing  in  extreme  need  of  amendment — which  regulate  the 
sales  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue — (a  process,  in 
the  numerous  bearings  of  which  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
the  agricultural  community  are  deeply  involved) — has  been  hung 
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up  for  years,  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  than 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  have  not  tin^e  to  inform 
themselves  upon  a  subject  of  considerable  extent  and  perplexity, 
and  will  not  trust  those  who  are  experimentally  masters  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  th^  people  suflfer  grievously;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
country  where  the  government  being  absolute,  legislation  ought 
to  run  with  a  degree  of  smoothness  unknown  in  lands  subject 
to  the  conflict  of  political  parties. 

But  the  case  which  most  strongly  illustrates  our  position  re- 
mains to  be  described.  Several  years  ago,  owing  mainly  to  the 
persevering  exertions  of  Mr  Ross  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  go- 
vernment ,to  the  real  state  of  the  police,  and  to  the  evils  which 
it  is  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
protecting  them,  the  subject  received  unusual  attention ;  and 
that  with  a  more  than  common  promise  of  practical  results. 
After  considerable  discussion  in  India,  the  Court  of  Directors 
wrote,  in  January  1836,  in  the  following  terms,  which  relate  to 
the  darogahs,  or  principal  native  officers  of  police,  stationed,  as 
we  have  described,  one  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  each  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  : — *  When  we  reflect  on  the  duties  which  are 

*  entrusted  to  men  thus  thought  of,  more  particularly  when  we 

*  consider  that  to  them  is  devolved  the  initiatory  investigation 

*  in  every  criminal  prosecution,  so  that  there  can  be  no  hope 

*  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  community  so  long  as  they 

*  remain  the  chief  instruments  of  our  police  system,  we   are 

*  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  ot  the  necessity  for  your 

*  discontinuing  to  employ  such  a  class  of  agents,  and  for  your 

*  supplying  their  places  by  men  of  very  different  qualifications 
^  and  characters  ;  and  we  desire  that  you  will  allow  no  other 

*  question,  for  none  is  of  superior  or  more  pressing  importance, 

*  nor  financial  considerations — for  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 

*  weigh  in  such  an  emergency — to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  deli- 

*  berations,  with  a  view  to  a  change,  so  urgently  required.' 

These  directions,  no  less  wise  than  peremptory,  which  reached 
India  more  than  five  years  ago,  have  as  yet,  we  lament  to  say, 
produced  no  benefit.  A  Committee  was  appointed  in  Calcutta,  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  other  equally  urgent  measures  of  reform,  might  best  be  car- 
ried into  effect ;  and  it  has  duly  reported  the  result  of  its  inves- 
tigations. But  there,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  matter  has 
rested.  The  first  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the  Governor- 
General's  leaving  the  seat  of  government  to  visit  the  north-wes- 
tern provinces — a  practice  which,  however  plausible  the  pleas 
by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  justified,  ought  to  be  strictly 
prohibited.     Then  came  the  dire  necessity  of  a  war  far  beyond 
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<mr  frontier,  absorbing  both  the  time  and  the  money  essential  to 
the  devising  and  executing  of  measures  of  practical  improvement. 
War,  though  removed  far  from  their  own  fields^  is  a  bitter  curse 
to  the  people  of  British  India.  In  Europe,  happily,  most  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  community  are  mainly  in  their  own  keeping,  * 
and  are,  consequently,  not  utterly  paralysed,  however  much 
they  are  injured,  by  any  misdirection  of  the  energies  of  the  state.. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  public.  The  govern- 
ment is  all  in  all ;  and  what  it  does  not  do — beyond  the  annual 
repetition  of  the  annual  operations  of  the  last  thirty  centuries — 
is  left  undone.  The  people  are  altogether  torpid;  and  the 
government  is  that  of  an  individual,  whose  character,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  distant  fellow-countrymen,  which  must  naturally 
be  the  great  object  of  his  solicitude,  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  issue  of  military  operations.  Except  in  in- 
stances so  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  truth  of  the  general  statement, 
the  English  public  knows  and  cares  little  about  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  India.  No  blame  or  disgrace  attaches  to  its  ne- 
glect ;  no  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  its  most  beneficial  fulfil- 
ment. And,  constituted  as  the  Indian  administration  is,  mea- 
sures of  internal  improvement,  legislative  or  administrative — no 
matter  what  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  peopIe^ — 
must,  generally  speaking,  stand  still,  whilst  the  mind  of  the 
Governor- General  is  following  the  progress  of  a  campaign  beyond 
the  Indus,  or  engrossed  by  any  other  equally  mojnentoua  con- 
cern of  actual  or  impending  war. 

But,  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  the  absorbing 
cares  of  war  and  foreign  politics,  we  are  convinced  that,  since  the 
despatch  quoted  above  reached  the  government  of  India,  many 
months,  if  not  years,  have  been  wasted  by  that  government  in 
attending  to  matters  of  no  sort  of  consequence  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  reform  of  the  police,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  Week  after  week,  the  Secre- 
taries' boxes  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  most  petty  details, 
beneath  which  concerns  of  the  highest  in^ortance,  demaisdiBg 
undistracted  attention,,  are  crushed  out  of  sight.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  nothing  has  been  done  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  officers 
of  police  are  as  ill  paid,  as  rapacious,  as  inefficient,  as  thoroughly 
despised  and  detested,  as  they  were  five  years  ago ;  and  we  fear 
that  unless  the  jealous  grasp  with  which  every  department  of  the 
administration  of  British  India  retains  its  hold  upon  every  func- 
tion that  has  a  semblance  of  power,  be  very  considerably  re- 
laxed, a  much  longer  period  must  elapse  before  any  thing  effec- 
tual will  be  done  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  curse,  and  the 
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government  from  the  shame,  of  such  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
license  to  rapine  and  wrong  as  we  have  very  feebly  described. 

Meanwhile,  men  wonder  that  India  has  reaped  so  little  bene- 
fits from  the  improvements  in  the  system  of  her  government 
effected  by  the  last  Charter  Act ;  that  so  few  British  capitalists 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  access  which  it  accords ; 
that  so  little  of  the  soil,  which  promises  such  a  handsome  return 
for  an  investment,  has  become  the  property  of  Englishmen.  The 
true  key  to  the  causes  of  this  disappointment  is,  that  no  suffi- 
cient progress  has  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  whilst  great  ignorance 
prevails  in  England  as  to  the  state  of  British  India,  much  of  the 
little  that  is  known  is  unfavourable.     This  state  of  things  is 
still  more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  India 
than  it  is  to  Great  Britain.     It  is  strongly  incumbent  upon 
those  to  whom  the  government  of  that  magnificent  dependency 
has  been  delegated,    to  make  the   most   earnest  exertions   to 
effectuate  improvement.     There  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  those  who  will 
examine  the  broad  field  of  practical  improvement  which  we  have 
imperfectly  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  with  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves,  will  find  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  if  judg- 
ment and  boldness  be  manifested  in  the  application  of  means, 
— if,  especially,  an  ill-timed  and  self- destructive  parsimony  be 
not  again  allowed  to  interfere — as  has  too  often  been  the  case — 
with  the  fairly   proportionate   application  of  the  resources   of 
British  India  to  the  opening  and  widening  of  those  channels 
of  prosperity   which   are    now    choked    by   the    accumulated 
effects   of  the    political    misgovernment  and  social  misery  of 
centuries,  the  most  beneficial  results,   involving  an  abundant 
return  for  all  wise  outlay,  would  be  secured.     The  issue  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  England :  benevolence  and  self- 
interest  urge  them  to  precisely  the  same  course.     They  will 
share  the  solid  advantages  of  success  with  the  millions  of  their 
Indian  fellow-subjeets ;  but  the  triumph  of  a  happy  result,  or  the 
disgrace  and  mortification  of  failure,  must  be  theirs  alone. 
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Art.  V. — The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Last  Centiay. 
By  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Author  of  *  Travels  in 
Spain  and  Italy.*  Edited  by  Charles  White,  Esq.  Two 
vols.  8yo.     London:  1841. 

rilHESE  volumes  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  series  of  lively,  amusing, 
-*-  and  unpretending*  letters,  written  by  Mr  Swinburne  to 
his  brother,  his  wife,  and  a  few  friends,  with  no  view  whatever 
to  publication ;  and  therefore  transmitting  the  current  pursuits, 
reports,  and  opinions  of  the  day,  and  of  the  place,  without  any 
very  critical  examination  of  their  precise  accuracy.  This,  though 
blameable  in  regular  history,  conveys  an  off-hand,  sketchy  view 
of  manners  and  society,  in  the  main  perhaps  as  true,  and  cer- 
tainly more  entertaining  than  careful  writing. 

Mr  Swinburne  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne  of 
Capheaton,  an  ancient  family  in  Northumberland,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  blessed  with  no  less  than  thirty  children  ;  but 
with  the  usual  good-luck  of  Roman  Catholic  younger  brothers, 
he  not  the  les9  inherited  a  fair  collateral  estate.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  met,  and  subsequently  married,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rivalry  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Miss  Baker — an 
accomplished,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman,  who  like  himself  was 
educated  abroad,  in  Paris.  The  happy  couple  returned  to  enjoy 
the  rural  felicities  of  Northumberland ;  but  all  their  previous 
habits  and  tastes  rendered  them  as  unfit  for  a  Northumberland 
life  as  Madame  de  StaeFs  Corinne.  Accordingly  they  went 
abroad.  Hence  these  letters,  which  spread  over  a  space  of  some 
thirty  years ;  the  first  dating  from  Paris  in  1774,  and  the  last 
in  1803,  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  where  Mr  Swinburne 
died.  During  this  time — and  few  times  have  been  more  event- 
ful— Mr  Swinburne  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  his  birth 
and  acquirements,  his  foreign  education  and  religion,  (Roman 
Catholic,)  he  was  enabled  to  mix  intimately  with  the  Courts  and 
higher  society  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  London. 

His  letters  respecting  the  Court  of  France,  at  the  different 
times  he  visited  it,  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  publication ;  and  in  our  account  of  it,  we  shall  accordingly 
attend  more  particularly  to  the  impressions  which  he  received  at 
his  several  visits ;  not,  however,  altogether  overlooking  his  ob- 
servations on  the  other  European  Courts  at  which  he  sojourned. 
His  first  visit  was  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.    Subse- 
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quently,  he  returned  to  see  and  partake  in  all  the  glitter  and 
prosperity  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles 
and  Fontiunbleau ;  again,  when  the  thunder  clouds  of  the  Re- 
Yolution  were  mounting  and  bursting;  and  finally  in  1797, 
when  all  was  orer,  and  his  former  gay  friends  and  ccmipanions — 
the  very  few  who  were  left — were  looking  old,  and  haggard,  and 
grey,  with  all  they  had  gone  through. 

He  disembarked  at  Calais  in  March  1774,  and  it  may  console 
tliose  who  are  bejolted  or  besloughed  in  French  roads  now,  to 
hear  what  they  were  then : — 

<  We  took  t)ie  road  to  Dieppe,  which  during  this  season  of  the  year  is 
searcdy  passable ;  it  runs  through  narrow  lanes  or  hollow  passes,  in  the 
middle  of  the  boundless  corn-fields,  worn  so  deep  that  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage did  not  appear.  We  were  often  obliged  to  cross  ploughed  lands 
and  ditches,  to  escape  dangerous  boles ;  and  I  was  sometimes  compelled 
to  call  in  a  person  to  assist  me  in  keeping  the  coach  in  its  proper  equili- 
brium. In  spite  of  all  our  care,  it  was  once  overturned.  Tbe  next  day 
we  had  to  ascend  a  lofty  hill,  where  there  did  npt  seem  to  be  any  trace 
of  a  high-road.* 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  is  presented  at  Versailles — 

<  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  the  only  Englishman  presented  with  me. 
We  met  in  the  Salle  des  Ambassadeurs,  and  there  made  acquaintance. 
After  a  little  waiting,  the  ambassador  (Lord  Stormont)  escorted  us  to 
the  prime  minister *s  levee,  (the  Due  d*Aiguillon.)  If  he  said  any  thing 
to  me,  it  was  so  little  and  so  low  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  word  of  it.  In 
the  antechamber  the  envoys  of  Europe  were  assembled,  decorated  with 
riU}on8  of  all  colours,  and  crosses  and  keys  of  all  metals.  About  eleven, 
the  introductops  gave  notice  of  the  King's  levee  being  ready,  and  so,  in  com- 
pany of  a  German  baron,  we  trudged  up  stairs,  and  surprised  his  most 
Chnstian  Majesty  in  his  waistcoat ;  for  none  but  the  foreign  ambassaiors 
may  see  him  in  buff.  After  staring  at  us,  talking  about  the  Opeiawith 
some  Jew  of  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  saying  about  one  minute's  prayer 
with  his  cardinal,  he  drew  towards  us,  who  were  ranged  near  the  door  in 
rank  and  file.  All  he  said  was,  "  E&t-il  fils  du  vieux  Due  de  Dorset, 
que  j'ai  conuu  autrefois  ?**  and  so  marched  off.' 

Mr  Swinburne  had  then  time  to  look  about  him  ;  and  he 
describes  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVI.,  *  as  very  awkwardly  made, 
^  and  uneouth  in  his  motions,'  but  with  ^  an  aspect  that  be- 
^  speaks  a  good-natured  man  ; '  the  aeeond  brother  (Louis 
XVIII.)  *  as  a  pretty  %ure;'  and  sa  also  the  third  (Charles 
X.)  Their  courtly  nunds  and  manners  do  not  appear  to 
great  advantage;  indeed  we  look  in  vain  for  that  refined 
and  easy  manner  which  the  French  are  pleased  to  assume 
as  peculiarly  their  own.  Mr  Swinburne  describes  these  young 
princes  as  having  ^  a  good  deal  of  restless  motion,  first  upon 
.000  leg^  and  then  upon  another ;'  and  ^  the  i]iueBti<m8  niey 
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*  ftsk  are/  says  he,  *  very  frivolQus  and  puerile.     I  believe  they 

*  find  their  time  bang  very  heavy  on  their  hands ;  for  they  ran 

*  with  great  glee  to  tickle  one  of  the  king's  valets-de-ehambre 

*  as  he  was  carrying  put  the  King's  dirty  clothes,'  And  yet  they 
already  were  all  married.  Mr  Swinburne  does  not  flatter  their 
wives,  for  he  calls  the  Comtesse  de  Provence  *  a  little  dumpy 
^  woman,  and  plain  piece  of  goods ;    her  sister,   the  Comtesse 

*  d'Artois,  is  rather  prettier,  having  a  fine  skin   and  tolerable 

*  eyes ;  but  her  nose  is  immense,  and  her  toes  turned  in.     Poor 

*  thing,  she  seemed  quite  frightened,  and  could  hardly  speak  !' 

He,  and  the  persons  to  be  presented,  are  then  conducted  succes- 
sively to  the  levee  of  each  distinct  member  of  the  royal  family. 
He  is  enchanted  with  the  Dauphiness; — *her  eyes,  shape,  mo- 

*  tion,  her  tout  ensemble  were  most  charming.'  Not  so  the  King's 
ungainly  daughters,  whom  he  calls  *  the  three  not  Graces.' 

*  After  all  these  perambulations,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  through  the 
rojal  ^luily,  we  climbed  up  a  dark  winding  staircase,  which  I  should  have 
suspected  would  have  led  to  an  apartment  in  the  Bastile  rather  than  to  the 
temple  of  love  and  elegance.  In  a  low  entresol  we  found  the  &Toiurite 
Sultana  in  her  morning  gown,  her  capuchin  on,  and  her  hair  undressed ; 
she  was  very  gracious,  and  chatted  a  good  deal — as  every  body  else  seemed 
to  do  at  Versailles — about  the  Opera.  She  is  of  a  middling  age ;  just 
plump  enough ;  her  face  rather  upon  the  yellow  leaf  j  her  eyes  good,  and 
all  her  features  regular;  but  I  cannot  think  her  a  pleasing  figure  now, 
whatever  she  may  have  been,  or  may  be  still,  when  made  up  and  decked 
out  in  her  pride. 

*  Thus  ended  our  business,  and  then  we  proceeded  to  dine  at  the  Due 
d' AiguiUon's,  where  we  found  all  the  £oreigu  ministers,  and  some  French. 
Our  dinner  was  very  good ;  but  our  amphytnon  never  spoke  one  word 
to  us,  and  did  not  give  us  a  very  famous  idea  of  la  poUtesse  Fran^OMe^ 

What  a  Court,— what  a  state  of  society !  The  royal  mistress 
en  titrey  a,  ci-devant  prostitute,  receiving  ambassadors  and  hold- 
ing her  levee  in  the  royal  palace,  amidst  th«  daughters,  and 
grand-children,  and  the  young  wives  of  those  grand-children,  of 
this  dishonoured,  shameless  old  profligate,  who  was  then  just 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  his  grave !  We  do  not  know 
that  a  greater  outrage  against  the  decencies  of  life  was  ever  com- 
mitted, than  that  of  Louis  XV.  placing  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  her  reception,  as  the  aiSaneed  wife  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France — an  innocent  bride  of  fifteen — at  the  supper- 
table  at  La  Muette,  amidst  the  royal  family,  the  court,  and  this 
Madame  du  Barry,  who  thenceforth  became  her  bitter  enemy, 
because  the  imperial  maiden  had  the  delicacy  to  recoil  from  the 
kept-mistress.  Madame  du  Barry  assisted  also  at  the  councils  of 
state.     But  all  this  was  fated  suddenly  to  change ;  on  the  very 
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day  after  tbe  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Mr  Swinburne's  presentation^ 
Louis  XV.  took  to  his  bed,  and  the  small-pox  rapidly  made  its 
appearance.  He  is  said  to  have  caught  the  infection  from  one  of 
the  wretched  inmates  of  his  infamous  Parc-aux'  Cerfs.  During  the 
first  days  of  his  illness,  Madame  du  Barry  used  to  attend  him  at 
the  hour  of  dinner,  that  is,  as  soon  as  his  daughters,  Madame 
Louise,  the  Carmelite  nun,  and  Madame  Adelaide,  retired  from  his 
chamber.  The  end  was  worthy  of  the  course.  His  death-bed, 
finally  deserted  by  all,  was,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  disease,  al- 
ternately disturbed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Carmelite — of  whom 
Marie  Antoinette  said,  ^  C'est  la  petite  Carmelite,  la  plus  intri- 
^  guante  qui  existe  dans  le  royaume' — and  by  the  blandishments 
of  the  mistress,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  high  church  party  which 
she  had  brought  into  power.  Even  the  sanctimonious  Arcnbishop 
of  Paris  was  seen  ostensibly  urging  the  King  to  communicate, 
and  covertly  permitting  delay;  lest  his  communion  should  lead  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  party,  and  who,  should 
the  king  chance  to  recover,  might  revenge  herself,  as  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  done  after  the  scenes  at  Metz.  Eye-witnesses 
tell  us  how  easily  the  Due  de  Richelieu  persuaded  the  Archbishop 
not  to  trouble  the  King  ^  with  a  theological  question ;'  and  how 
the  Due  de  Fronsac  threatened  to  throw  the  cur6  of  Versailles 
out  of  the  window,  if  he  spoke  of  the  viaticum  or  extreme  unction. 
The  Cardinal  de  Luynes  well  said  of  them,  *  lis  agiotaient  et 
trafiquaient,  de  sang  froid,  en  ce  moment,  de  la  conscience  et  des 
remords  du  Roi.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Choiseul  party  and  the  philosophers 
joined  with  Madame  Louise  in  protesting  loudly  for  the  royal  con- 
solations of  that  viaticum  whose  chief  merit,  perhaps,  m  their 
eyes,  lay  in  the  hope  that  it  might  expel  their  political  opponents. 
When  the  case  became  desperate,  the  King  wad  permitted  to  die 
in  all  the  odour  of  an  edifying  confession.  The  viaticum  was 
carried  there  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable — the  canopy  borne  by 
the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  attended  by  all  the  principal 
personages  of  the  court;  while  it  was  observed  the  Dauphin 
seemed  the  most  affected  of  any  one,  and  wept  profusely. 

And  so  Louis  the  XV.  slept  with  the  hundred  Icings,  his  fathers, 
whose  ashes  were  all  shortly  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and 
meanwhile  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Youth,  good  intentions,  innocence,  beauty,  and  grace,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  deformities  and  degradations  of  vice.  The  moral 
and  political  profligacy  of  the  latter  part  of  Louis  X  V.'s  reign,  had 
affected  rather  the  person  of  the  king  than  the  office  of  monarchy. 
There  was  a  tide  of  loyalty  and  affection  waiting  to  flow  and 
superabound  in  favour  of  his  successor.     The  enactment  of  a 
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few  popular  and  beneficial  laws,  the  reform  of  a  few  of  the  more 

flaring  abuses  and  extravagancies,  with  the  removal  of  the  Du 
(any  Ministers,  coupled  with  the  example  of  a  moral  and  digni« 
fied  court — seemed  to  be  the  evident  and  easy  means  by  which 
the  young  King  and  Queen  might  pass  through  a  splendid  and 
prosperous  reign.  Much  depended  upon  the  King  himself,  and, 
unhappily,  seldom  has  there  been  the  being  born  who,  with  better 
and  purer  intentions,  has  committed  greater  political  errors,  and 
brought  down  heavier  misfortunes  and  retribution  upon  himself, 
and  upon  all  connected  with  him  or  opposed  to  him.  Whep  the 
crown  of  France  was  placed  on  his  brow,  he  unconsciously  said, 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  *  Cela  me  gene  ^'  and  so  indeed  it  did. 
King  at  three-and-twenty,  he  had  the  honest  desire  to  govern, , 
without  the  courage  to  rule  ;  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  the 
right  and  rebuke  the  wrong,  but  without  fortitude  to  abide 
by  the  one  and  repel  the  other :  his  word  was  truthful,  but  he 
had  not  the  constancy  steadily  to  adhere  to  it.  Men  seldom  do 
much  harm,  without  having  much  good  in  them.  It  is  the  ill 
assortment  of  the  parts  that  upsets ;  and  so  it  was  essentially  with 
Louis  the  XVI.,  le  gros  garqan  mat  eleve.  He  sought  to  rule 
justly ;  yet  his  first  acts  confirmed  and  continued  the  unjust  exile 
and  supercession  of  his  parliaments.  He  detested  the  profligacy 
of  the  late  King's  Ministers,  and  the  dishonouring  patronage 
under  which  they  had  arrived  at  power ;  yet  he  continued  them. 
He  desired  to  put  Machault  (who  might  have  saved  France)  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  of  appointment  to  him. 
The  courier  was  booted  and  ready  ;  his  aunt,  Madame  Adelaide, 
and  the  courtiers,  afraid  of  Machault's  integrity,  interposed; 
and  the  order  written  for  him  was  changed,  and  dispatched  to 
Maurepas.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  At  the  very  first 
entry  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Paris,  they  were  received  with 
an  ominous  silence.  And  then  all  was  changed.  Having 
incurred  the  unpopularity  of  continuing  to  act  against  the  parlia- 
ments ;  of  retaining  Maupeou,  Ferray,  la  Vrilliere,  and  D' Aiguil- 
lon;  and  of  postponing  Machault  to  Maurepas — in  less  than 
three  months  the  parliaments  were  recalled  and  reinstated ;  the 
unpopular  Ministers,  one  by  one,  dismissed,  and  Maurepas 
retained  alone,  to  mar  and  ridicule  the  wise  efforts  of  their 
several  reforming  successors,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Necker. 
It  was  this  perpetual  wavering  throughout  his  whole  reign,  this 
retraction  and  alternation  between  a  sense  of  right  and  the  per- 
suasions of  wrong,  by  which  the  well-meaning  King  irritated,  from 
year  to  year,  that  national  excitement  which  ended  in  frenzy. 

Two  bodies,  with  principles  far  from  being  clearly  expressed, 
or  indeed  understood,  by  themselves,  had  long  existed  in  France, 
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but  were  now  becoming  more  visibly  distinct.  Collision  subse- 
quently split  them  into  sections,  with  sharper  and  harder  edges. 
The  old  school  of  Richelieu,  which  looked  with  jealousy  upon 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  sought  the  support,  by  affecting  the 
protection,  of  the  minor  states  of  Europe ; — which  ruled  at  home 
with  a  strong  and  absolute  hand,  resting  the  Crown  upon  the 
Church,  the  Jesuits,  the  Princes,  and  the  Noblesse,  all  of  whom 
it  subjected  and  corrupted,  by  destroying  their  individuality — still 
subsisted.  The  Due  d'Aiguillon,  the  unworthy  grand-nephew 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  now  its  representative.  The  Due  de 
Choiseul  may  be  taken  as  the  rallying-point  of  the  other  sect, 
which  leant  to  a  convention  of  the  greater  states  of  Europe,  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  balance  of  power;  and  in  this 
spirit  had  merged  the  old  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the 
marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette ; — and  which  looked  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people — the  amelioration  of  their  condition — the  re- 
straint of  the  absolutism  of  the  Crown — and  the  general  correction 
of  abuses.  The  houses  of  Orleans  and  Condi  were  their  leaders. 
Turgot  and  the  Economists,  Necker  and  the  AnglomanistS, 
Voltaire  and  the  Philosophers,  La  Fayette  and  the  Liberals,  with 
the  Jansenists  and  great  mass  of  the  parliament,  met  the  Lux- 
embourgs,  the  Rochefoucaulds,  the  Montmorencies,  the  Males- 
herbes,  the  Raynals,  the  D'Alemberts,  the  Diderots,  and  the 
Marmontels,  at  Madame  de  Geoffrin's  or  Madame  du  Deffand's ; 
as  their  ancestors  of  old  had  assembled  around  the  Ducbesse  de 
Longueville,  or  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Between  these  ill-de- 
fined sections  stood  a  clique^  rather  than  a  party,  of  dissipated 
courtiers  and  princes,  who  looked  upon  grants,  sinecures,  and 
pensions,  as  their  birthright,  and  the  legitimate  means  of  supply- 
ing their  extravagancies  and  paying  their  dependents.  On  some 
Court  reforms  taking  place,  the  Baron  de  Besenoal  exclaimed 
against  them  as  more  tyrannical  than  any  thing  in  Turkey.  And 
M.  de  Coigny  actually  permitted  himself  to  go  so  far  as  to 
reproach,  in  terms  of  passion,  his  royal  master  for  presuming  to 
reform  his  own  household. 

Louis  XVI.  stood  between  all  these  parties  and  interests, 
leaning  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  without  reforming  or 
attaching  any ;  while  finally  he  was  betrayed,  deserted,  and  op- 
pressed by  all.  His  country  may  or  may  not  have  deserved  a 
wiser  sovereign  ;  his  wife  certainly  merited  a  different  husband. 
Young,  giddy,  bright,  and  happy,  she  reached  France  in  May 
1776.  She  was  then  not  sixteen.  Her  first  reception  was 
somewhat  rough,  as  well  as  ominous :  she  had  no  sooner  crossed 
the  frontiers  than  she  was  stripped  of  every  thing  Austrian;  French 
linen  was  substituted ;  and  she  was  forthwith  consigned  to  the 
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formal  old  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  whom  she  too  soon  learned  to  call 
Madame  V Etiquette.  The  next  step,  we  have  seen,  was  to  asso^ 
ciate  her  with  Madame  du  Barry;  and  the  third,  to  consign  her 
to  an  awkward,  cold,  repelling  husband,  who,  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  their  marriage,  was  a  stranger  to  her  bed;  who  mixed  little 
in  her  society;  who,  when  he  did  so,  was  ungainly  or  rude;  and, 
coming  into  her  apartment  with  his  hands  begrimed  with  the  la- 
boursof  his  favourite  employment— his  blacksmith's  shop*— blurted 
out  those  gruff  replies,  which  were  soon  known  as  les  coups  debou^ 
toir  du  Rou  It  was  natural  she  should  seek  to  form  a  more  con- 
genial society  of  her  own.  If  she  recurred  to  her  husband's  aunts, 
they  were  ancient  and  reserved,  and  Madame  Adelaide  positively 
hostile ;  if  she  turned  to  her  grandfather,  he  was  in  the  Parc^aux- 
Cerfii  or  with  Madame  du  Barry ;  if  she  sought  his  court,  it 
was  composed  of  the  creatures  of  Du  Barry  and  the  anti- Aus- 
trian faction.  The  Due  de  Vauguyon  had  so  far  fomented  the 
King's  indisposition  to  his  Queen,  that  there  were  rumours  of 
a  divorce ;  and  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed  to  such  lengths  with  his  scurrilous  and  malicious  re- 
ports, that  Maria  Theresa  dispatched  Monsieur  Neni  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  society  which  Marie  Antoinette 
sought  and  formed  was  of  her  own  age,  and,  like  herself,  easy,' 
gay,  and  frivolous,  without  discretion  but  without  vice.  Alt 
formality  was  banished ;  and  with  scarcely  any  other  object  than 
mere  amusement,  occasional  private  theatricals,  petits  jeuXj  and 
fitesj  with  the  newest  song,  and  the  last  boh-mot,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  time. 

Maria  Theresa  had  the  reputation  throughout  Europe  of  being 
an  excellent  mother*  When  foreigners  of  distinction  came  to 
Vienna,  they  found  her  surrounded  by  her  family,  and  living  in 
the  simplest  and  most  unostentatious  manner — a  plain  dinner, 
plain  dresses,  slender  attendance,  a  few  persons  of  different 
ranks,  marked  only  for  their  talents,  their  virtues,  or  their  ser- 
vices, and  assembled  without  ceremony,  formed  the  circle  within 
which  the  empress  spent  her  evening,  after  having  paid  a  visit 
in  the  morning  *  en  bourgeoise'  to  *an  Esterhazy  or  a  Palfi; 
The  delighted  stranger  exclaimed,  on  his  return  home — *  What  an 

*  admirable  mother,  what  simplicity,  and  how  well  brought  up  a 

*  family ! '  But  when  the  foreigner  was  gone,  the  Empress 
would  not  see  her  children  for  a  whole  week.  Von  Swieten, 
the  physician,  visited  them  daily,  and  reported  to  the  Empress 
that  they  were  well ;  while  the  governesses  and  tutors  went 
through  a  course  of  pretended  education.  The  empress  lent 
herself  to  this  pr^ence.  A  portrait,  said  to  be  the  painting  of 
Marie  AntoinettCi  was  sent  to  France  as  a  specimen  of  her  ac- 
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compIi$^ehts,  wben  her  motb^r  knew  full  well  that  poor  Marie, 
had  never  touched,  not  even  a  pencil.  All  she  ever  really  learned 
was  Italian  and  a  taste  for  the  Italian  poets,  and  this  was  from 
liletastasio,  whom  Mr  Swinburne  describes  '  as  a  little,  old, 
Ssharpish-ldoking',  pocked-faced  abbate,  with  a  curled  wig.' 
Mairie  Antoinette  was  naturally  fond  of  music;  but  so  well 
aWare.was  she  of  the  deficiency  of  her  reputed  knowledge  of  it, 
that  on  reaching  Paris,  when  La  Garde  was  appointed  her 
music-master,  she  was  so  afraid  of  betraying  her  is^norance,  that 
sh^  put  off  his  attendance  for  some  months,'  in  order  to  take  les- 
sons in  secret ; — saying  with  ncumtSj  <  II  faut  que  la  Dauphine 

*  prenne  soin  de  la  reputation  de  PArchiduchesse.' 

Maria  Theresa's  ruling  passion,  like  that  of  many  other  re- 
spectable dowagers,  was  to  make  epreat  matches  for  her  daughters ; 
sue  hoped  thus  to  strengthen  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
Austria.  To  this  she  sacrificed  her  children's  happiness,  and 
occasionally  her  own  dignity.  When  she  had  an  object  to  gain, 
fi^e  could  condescend  to  address  Madame  Pompadour  as  ^  son 
*.  amie;*  and  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  knew  her  pas- 
sfon  in  this  respect  so  well,  that  writing  to  Ricci,  who  had  spe- 
culated on  her  interposition  in  favour  of  their  order,  he  swd, 
'.Depend  not  upon  her;  for  if  every  drop  of  the  Jesuits'  blood 
'were  de^manded  and  necessary  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughters, 

*  she  would,  without  hesitation,  spill  it.'  This  passion,  combined 
with  other  harsh  features,  was  exemplified  in  her  conduct  towards 
her  daughter  the  Archduchess  Amelia,  who  was  betrothed  to 
flie  Prince  of  Naples.     The  Emperor  Joseph's  wife,  having  died 

S"*  the  small-pox,  Maria  Theresa  bade  her  daughter,  who  was 
en  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Naples,  descend  to  the  family 
vault,  and  there  offer  up  her  prayers  for  the  prosperity  o/  her 
family  and  her  native  land.  The  Archduchess  objected,  that  her 
sister-in-law's  remains  had  just  been  deposited  there,  and  that 
she  dreaded  the  infection.  The  mother  insisted — the  daughter 
obeyed — caught  the  small-pox,  and  died.  Maria  Theresa  sub- 
stituted her  next  sister  Caroline,  who  became  the  too  well-known 
Oueen  of  Naples. 

'  The  dull  state  of  those  daughters  who  could  not  get  husbands, 
kept  them  ready  for  any  offer.  Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne  were  pre- 
sented to  them.     He  says,  *  The  Archduchess  Marianne  is  plea- 

*  sing ;  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth  was  beautiful  before  she  had 

*  the  small-pox,  but  is  now  plain.    She  complains  of-never  seeing 

*  any  one   but  in  her  sister's  company,   who,   as  the  eldest, 

*  engrosses  the  conversation.  She  is  naturally  very  lively  and  very 
^  Volatile,  aiid  suffers  sadly  from  ennui.  A  shor^time  ago  an  ulcer 
^  cime  lb  her  cheek,  which  ate  it  quite  through,  and  confined  her 
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*  many  weeks  to  her  room.  On  Sir  Robert  Keith  coming  to  condole 

*  with  her  on  this  accident,  she  burst  out  laughing,  and  told  him 

*  he  was  wrong  to  think  it  a  subject  of  condolence : — **  Croyez- 

*  moi,"  said  she,  "pour  une  Archiduchesse  de  quaranteans,  qui 
^  n'est  point  mariee,  un  trou  d  la  joue  est  un  amusement;  for," 

*  added  she,  "  no  event  which  breaks  through  the  loneness  and 

*  tediousness  of  my  life,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  misfor- 

*  tune."     She  told  him  that  it  was  a  blot  on  the  reign  of  Maria 

*  Theresa  to  have  kept  her  old  daughters  under  restraint  like 

*  children,  and  denied  them  the  pleasure  of  mixing  in  society.' 
Speaking  of  the  Empress,  Mr  Swinburne  says,  *  she  has  such  an 

*  internal  fever  and  heat  of  blood,  that  she  cannot  bear  to  have 

*  the  window  closed  at  any  season  of  the  year.     She  is  generous 

*  even  to  prodigality ;  is  extremely  imposed  upon  by  hypocrites ; 

*  and  her  aflFairs  are  wretchedly  managed,  without  intelligence  or 
^  ceremony.' 

With  her  gr^at  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz,  Mr  Swinburne  is 
little  pleased.  He  complains  of  him  as  full  of  childish  vanities^ 
and  wishing  to  be  thought  to  excel  in  every  thing.  Some  of 
his  habits  were  in  the  last  degree  offensive.  *  After  dinner,' 
says  Mr  Swinburne,  *  the  Prince  treated  us  with  the  cleaning 
^  of  his  gums,  one  of  the  most  nauseous  operations  I  ever 
^  witnessed;  and  it  lasted  a  prodigious  long  time,  accompanied 

*  with  all  manner  of  noises.'  Further  on  he  adds,  *  "  La  petite 
^  veuve,"  Comtesse  de  Clary,  who  lives  by  play,  does  the  honours 

*  of  his  house.'  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  Court  was  an 
old  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who,  hale  at  eighty  years 
old,  ^  always  retires  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  as  he  walks  from 

*  the  salon  to  his  bedchamber,  has  men  posted,  who  pull  off 

*  his  wig  and  clothes,  so  that  he  is  ready  for  his  bed  by  tne  time 

*  he  gets  to  his  bedchamber.* 

Such  was  the  court  and  society,  and  such  the  previous  train- 
ing of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  suddenly  transported  to  France, 
where  the  Austrian  alliance  was  hated,  and  where  she  was  to  find 
herself  associated  with  an  abandoned  grandfather — a  dissolute 
mistress — formal  aunts — a  profligate  court — a  reckless  ministry 
— and  chilled  and  rejected  by  an  ungainly  husband.  All  this, 
too,  was  to  be  encountered  and  digested  by  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
whose  only  notions  of  France  had  been  gathered  from  in- 
sulting recitals  of  his  debaucheries  by  Prince  Louis  de  Bohan, 
the  underbred  sarcasms  of  the  Abb6  de  Vermond,  and  the  in- 
structions of  a  French  hairdresser ; — the  three  persons  that  the 
French  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  send  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prepare  her  for  the  throne  of  France.  It  is  an  honour 
to  her,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  trials 
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to  which  nhe  waai  exposed,  her  condact  has  been  able  to  bear 
the  malignant  scrutiny  and  misinterpretations  to  which  it  has 
been  so  pitilessly  exposed. 

But  let  us  leave  Marie  Antoinette  for  the  present,  and  follow 
Mr  Swinburne,  who,  having  witnessed  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.J  travelled  through  the  south  of  France ;  and,  crossing  the 
Pyrenee?!  at  Bellegarde,  followed  the  beautiful  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Malaga,  and 
ijience  through  Andalusia,  by  Granada  and  Seville.  He  is 
charmed  with  all  he  sees :  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville 
are  still  the  same  :-^^  They  are  like  fairyland,  with  galleries, 

*  water- works,  myrtle  and  yellow  jasmine  hedges,  and  orange 

*  groves,  and  water  running  through  every  part.*  Here  he  en- 
eountered  a  curious  specimen  of  antique  grandeur,  an  old  Spa* 
nish  grandee — the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli: — *  He  is  a  sort  of 
'  king  in  effigy  ;   and  parades  the  streets .  with  three  coaches, 

*  each  drawn  by  six  nuiles,  with  lacqueys  innumerable  in  yel- 
*'low  liveries,  every  one  stopping  to  bow  to  him  as  he  passes.* 
lie  then  proceeds  to  Madrid,  and  thence  to  the  court  at  Aranjuez, 
where  he  is  presented  by  Lord  Grantham.  We  throw  together 
the  chief  particulars  which  he  mentions  here  : — 

:  <  The  prince  sails  in  his  golden  galley  on  the  Tagus.  The  king  goes 
out  shooting  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a-day.  He  seldom  speaks 
to  young  men,  and  likes  old  people  best,  particularly  monks.  There  are 
twelve  thousand  head  of  deer  kept  up  m  the  wood  of  Aranjuez :  the 
king  has  one  hundred  and  fifteen  sets  of  mules;  and  ten  thousand 
persons  follow  the  Court  when  it  changes  palaces.  The  king  has  aU 
ready  shot  several  persons  in  his  shooting  parties,  from  his  badness  of 
sight.  He  pays  annually  thirty  thousand  francs  for  damage  done  to  the- 
corn  by  his  game.  The  infante  Don  Gabriel  is  a  great  painter  and 
mechanic.  Don  Antonio  (his  brother)  amuses  himself  with  filling  and 
drawing  an  earth  cart.  The  Spanish  grandees  do  not  like  to  mix  with 
other  company ;  and  a  grandee  can  only  marry  a  grandee's  daughter.  The- 
ladies  here  wear  no  rouge,  and  have  low  heels.  The  life  led  by  young 
Spanish  ladies  of  rank,  is  very  strange.  In  the  evening  they  meet  at  the 
bouse  of  some  relation,  but  never  join  in  the  conversation,  from  whence 
they  hasten  home  to  dress  their  own  suppers,  and  chat  with  their  maids. 
The  servants  here  are  never  discharged.  The  Duke  of  Infantado  gives 
upwards  of  tea  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  wages  and  pensions.* 

The  Biscayan  provinces  were  the  same  then  as  now.  *  As  sopn,*^ 
says  he,  *  as  we  entered  Biscay,  there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of 
Wealth  and  liberty.* 

We  next  find  Mr  Swinburne  at  Naples,  amidst  crowds  of- 
English — Lady  this  (Pomfret),  who  will  not  visit  Lady  that 
(Maynard) — Lady  such  an  one  (Orford),  separated  from  her  hus- 
band|  and  fond  of  whist  and  toac^es  (Mrs  Sperme) — Lcnrd  aBoth«^ 
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(Tilney),  who  gives  soiries ;  and  some  four  or  five  others,  who 
create  laughter  or  astonishment  by  their  vulgarities  or  extra*- ^ 
vagancies.     The  very  Naples  and  the  very  English  of  to-d^y  I' 
His  remarks   upon  the  court  and  society  are  amusing;  but 
exhibit  a  picture  of  profligacy  and  absence  of  all  honour,  which,' 
we  hope,  is  exaggerated.     We  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  the 
moral  tone  of  the  Neapolitan  society  of  the  present  day,  although 
rated  very  low  by  some  passing  strangers,  is  at  least  on  2|  par* 
with  that  of  some  other  capitals  which  bear  a  better  name*     Mrs 
Swinburne  is  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  (Ferdinand  and* 
Caroline)  at  Caserta.     He  describes  *  the  king  as  good-natnred 

*  and  well-disposed,  but  boyish  and  romping,  and  very  fond 
^  of  amusement,  and  excels  in  telling  a  story,  and  setting  it  off  in 
^  the  most  ridiculous  colours.  He  speaks  Italian  and  French,  but 
^  generally  talks  Neapolitan  ;  his  voice  is  harsh,  and  his  mannert 
^  boisterous.'  He  gives  instances  of  bis  coarseness,  which  we 
forbear  to  quote  ;  but  the  following  anecdote  may  be  extracted 
as  presenting   a   farcical  scene : — •  The  other  day,  the  king 

met  an  old  woman  near  Caserta,  of  whom  he  bought  a 
turkey.  She  not  knowing  the  blackguard  little  fellow  she 
was  with  to  be  the  sovereign,  accompanied  him  towards  the 
palace  with  his  purchase.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  there,  the 
drums  beat  and  the  guards  turned  out ;  upon  which  the  old 
woman,  who  knew  the  signal,  pliUed  him  back  and  told  him  to 
get  out  of  the  way*  for  that  "  Lou  Pazzo  "  was  coming,  who 
would  run  over  tnem,  and  that  he  made  nothing  of  tramp-^ 
ling  people  under  his  horse's  feet;  that  he  was  constantly 
running  about  instead  of  minding  his  business,  and  that  every 
thing  went  ^*  al  diavolo."  There  is  no  justice,  added  she,  no 
law,  and  all  things  are  extremely  dear.  The  king  conducted 
her  in,  and  ^ou  may  suppose  that  she  was  frightened  out  of  her 
wits  when  she  found  out  who  it  was,  by  his  Reception  at  the  gate. 
His  majesty,  who  was  extremely  diverted  at  her  terror,  made 
her  repeat  it  all  to  the  queen,  who  gave  her  some  money/ 
The  king's  education  was  barely  superior  to  that  of  the  lazzaroni, 
his  occasional  companions.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had 
a  strong  passion  for  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  Later  in  life  he 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  shoot  on  Sundays ;  he 
would  pass  whole  nights  spearing  fish  by  torch-light ;  and  his 
s\ipreme  delight  was  to  cut  up,  as  a  butcher,  the  game  (wild  boare 
and  stags)  which  he  had  killed.  Coarse  profligacy,  tomfoolery 
exhibitions  at  the  carnival,  and  childish  superstition,  filled  up  thie 
measure  of  his  character.    ^  It  had  been  raining  sadly  during  thje 

*  carnival,'  says  Mr  Swinburne,  *  and  the  king  was  very  muah 

*  afraid  of  his  brilliwt  speptacle  bein^  frustrated  by  the  weather ; 
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'therefore  he  had  fiv^  hundred  masses' Wd  for  dbtumhg^  Rri6 
'  weather  for  that  one  day.     It  did  not  run,  and  he  bas  heefi 
'going  about  telling  erery  body  ho 
Of  the  queen  be  says — '  She  is  r 

*  rery  disagreeable  in  aer  maoQer  a 
<  face  whea  she  talks,  and  gesticula 
'  very  hoarse)  and  her  eyes  goggle 

*  king  to  be  talking  with  any  woma 

*  in  horrid  huinour,  and  leaves  no  bi 

*  connexion  between  them ;  either  fn 

*  sion  of  lo^ng  the  power  she  has  ov 

*  great  since  she  has  got  rid  of  old  T 
to  the  Amtriao  interest,  and  was 
Btigati<»i  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  b 
Antoinette ;  while  the  King  of  Spai 
of  control  at  Naples,  consented,  on 
in-law  should  have  no  more  mask 

Swinburne  witnessed  one  instance  of  lier  jealousy : — *  A  nag^M- 

*  cent  Court  ball,  the  other  night,  was  stopped  and  put  an  end  to, 

*  dans  le  beau  milieu,  by  her  majesty,  who  could  not  contain  her 
'  jealousy  of  the  Duchess  of  Lucciano,  and  in  her  fury  she  ordered 

*  every  one  to  depart."  And  yet  this  unhappy  wom&n  gavfe  as 
much  cause  for  jealousy  as  her  husband ;  but  he,  with  a  coarse 
insensibility,  published  and  rejoiced  in,  rather  thas  resentod  fals 
dishonour.  At  a  grand  sapper  at  Positipo,  he  took  Guariiri,  ob^ 
of  her  favourites,  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  from  the  end  of 
the  table  to  the  seat  next  the  Queen,  saying  that  was  his  place. 

But  let  us  turn  our  view  for  a  moment  from  those  revoldng 
deformities  of  the  social  scene,  and  take,  with  Mr  Swinburne, 
one  glimpse  of  glorious  nature  herself,  as  Been  on  that  brightest 
spot  on  earth',  the  Bay  of  Naples  r — 

'  I  went,'  SBivs  he,  *  with  Mr  Hiomas  Pelharo,  a  pleasant  trip  to  Capri  In 
five  boars.  We  had  charming  weathc^r,  and  n  Bmooth  sea.  llietamiihg- 
place  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spotH  imsginable,  embelllsbed  by  a 
variety  of  timber^  evergreens,  and  country  bbuses,  with  tbe  town  rising 
Above  them  sll.  All  fraitB^  thrive  there,  and  noiaidt.oF  the  soil  is  ^t. 
The  points  of  view  are  deligbtEul,  wdvarj  every  miouta.  Thoeasterjj'ia 
divided  frotti  the  weBtBra>|»artof<  the  island  by  immeo^  parpei)dicular 
rock*,  and  the  only  communication  il  byRBtailcasepf  abore  fourb'^td^tE^ 
steps.  Wo  mounted  the  eastern  heights  of  the  point  which  overhaijgs 
the  sea.  Here  was  Tiberius's  summer  villa,  of  which  the  vaults  and 
reservoirs  are  still  pretty  perfect.  Above  the  palace  now  stands  an 
hermitage,  from  which  the  view  of  the  Fieatan  coast, 'and  alt^e  yulf 
of  Naples  and  coast  of  Romagna,  is  quite  tnatchlesf.  We  din^d*  iti  the 
village,  and  then  rowed  off  to  Masia,  coasthig  round  the  cappj'and'in 
raptures  at  every  new  lafadecspe  which 'opened  at  eacfa  bend  oftfe&pro- 


P[^9SijtpTi,e?,,^^/j  p^te?  cjiii.^irpsdn^^.Miqt^^  projBpect  than  Aat  of  itb^ 
>^oody  sigpioff  ^pre  of  Ma^sa,  wich  ib  convents  jpeeping  up  in  rough  the 
wood  witn  s^ph  a  variety  of  verdurei  as^  refid'ers  the.  tints  superiktively 
mellow  and  pieasjhgf  to  the  ey^. '  Wef  passed  1af  Sorrerito,  Ca^elanib're, 
ind^i-etttriiea'by  ihdonBght,  eftjoyin^^  delidods'  erenihg  iaid  'still  sea, 
W[tii11i^ahj*!mdVi^pt<wiH5ct'^f ^Hgl^ttf  NApte^^^       •     .     -    yr.^  = 

'  How  much  purer^\  br^htbr,  liappier  thfs,  ttari  tlie  (Jrowded 
rooihsi  tlie"gewgaw$,  ahd  the  palaces  of  Naples  !  But  before 
duUtihff  It  we  wnl  ffiVe  the  folio  wing  traits,  which  ^re  chafac- 
lenstic : — 

•  J^lte  pthtJi:  nigtiti  at  a  ball  at  Posiljpo,  the  queen  was  taken  ill  and 
retiredp  and  not  long  after  tfie  roar  of  cannon  announced  the  birth  of  a 
prince.  The  queen  had  three  young  ladies  praying  for  her  saf6  delivery, 
who  are  now  to  be' portioned  off  as  wives  or  nuns.  Whert  one  of  b^r 
children  was  fll  of  a  swelled  "face,  she  sent  it  regularly  to  kiss  anliad^ 
of  St  Irfgo  in  oh^  of  tb^e  ch^^ches^  All  the  ladies  of  quality  hto;v«>  let  the 
oiretimjdtanc08>of't4ldr  btLsbands  be  what  they  may,  a  hundred  dunats  per 
month  fbr  pi n-uioney,  aaid  no  mere*  At  the  birth  of  every  cliiJdi  the 
bttsband  makes  her  a  present  of  one  hundred  ounces,  and  many  other 
^thin^gfi  of  value,ac€ordipg  to  her  fortune.  In  Calahria,  widows  are  forped 
tois^ream  and  roar  and  tear. their  h^ir  for  griefi  but  the  rich  people  hire 
wpmen  to  perform  the^e  gripoaces  for  them.' 

:  We  will  noifdilow  Mr  S«rinbiirne  to  Rome,  where  he  meets 
Cardinal  .York,  whom  he  describes  as  *an  ugly,  foolish-looking, 

*  long  visaged  fellow^  very  like  his  grandfather,  full  of  pride,  and 
^  just  such  another  bigot.'   At  the  opera  at  Florence  he  found  his 

*  brother,  *^  The  Rretepder/'  We  passed  close  to  him,'  says  he, 
*as  he  was  carried  moay  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  being 

*  half  asleep  and  cwnpletely  intoxicated.'  Such  was  the  degraded 
slate  of  4;fae  last  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Sobieskis ;  for  by  his 

*  mother  be  inherited  that  warrior  blood.  He  was  constantly  led 
to  the  theatre  at  Florence  by  Jus  attendants,  in  his  garter,  blue 
ribbon,  and  star.  The  Countess  d'Albanie  and  her  cavalier, 
Alfieri,  usually  sat  in  the  front  of  the  box  in  order  to  conceal 

;  his  infirmities  from  the  public.  In  1770  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
pending  the  Falkland  Isles*  dispute  with  this  country,  sent  for 
this  wretched  man  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  employ  him.  At  the 
fiVst  intel-view*  he  appeared — drunk :  it  was  his  last.  On  tiie 
remonstrances  of  England,  he  was  removed  from  France,  ahd 
was  actually  taken  from  the  Opera — Kttle  to  the  credit  <rf  his 
French  protectors. 

From  Florence  Mr  Swinburne  proceeded  to  Turin,     *  The 

*  King/  he  says,  *  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  us ;  but  his 
.  *  bashfulnese  could  not  besurjmounted,  and  he  sheered  off.  The 
;  <  Prince  of  Piedmont  did  speak  to  us :  he  is  thin  and  sickly,  like 

M^  a  wornHml;  ilian.    Hiswife  (Madame  Clotilde  of  France)  is  as 
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*  fat  as  butter,  very  merty,  and  good-natui'ed.     She  had  no  chiU 

*  dren.    The  Due  de  Chablois  seems  to  be  a  mere  driveller ;  the 

*  rest  of  the  Princes  are  absolute  Corsican  fairies.  The  substance 
'  and  strength  of  the  stock  seem  to  be  quite  exhausted  in  them. 

*  They  are  the  smallest  unformed  things  I  ever  saw/  He  crosses 
the  Mount  Cenis,  not  as  now,  but  *enporteurs^  seated  on  a  little 

*  stool,  with  a  back  to  it  fixed  on  poles,  which  two  men  bore  like 
'  chairmen,  and  a  rope  was  placed  so  as  to  swing  the  legs  upon.' 
How  can  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  science  and  the  enter- 
prize  which,  within  the  last  half  century,  has  brought  the  nations 
of  the  earth  so  much  nearer  together,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet 

*  annihilated  both  time  and  space,'  has  made  many  a  traveller 
happy  !  Mr  Swinburne  then  passes  rapidly  through  France  to 
the  north  of  England,  where  he  joins  his  friends,  and  a  shooting 
party  on  the  moors ;  but  after  paying  fiying  visits  at  Newby, 
Saltram)  Cassiobury,  Belvoir,  &c.,  he  again  whirls  off  to  Naples, 
Vienna,  and  Brussels  ;  and  then  re-alights  in  London  in  the 
midst  of  the  season,     <  On  Thursday,  at  Almack's,  the  Prince 

*  of  Wales  never  moved  from  Mrs  Fitzherbert's  side,  and  supped 
'  en  petit  cotniti  with  her.  Lady  Beauchamp,  Lady  Horatio 
^  Waldegrave,  and  Mrs  Masters,  who  all  paid  her  the  deference 
^  they  would  to  a  Princess  of  Wales/  But  We  pass  over  his 
remarks  on  London  society,  contenting  ourselves  only  with  his 
catalogue  of  beaux  esprite^  since  happily  some  of  the  brightest 
and  best  yet  remain.  He  says,  ^  We  dine  often  with  my  cousin.  Sir 
^  Harry  Englefield,  and  his  mother,  who  have  a  pleasant  house,  and 
^  draw  together /ef  beaux  esprits:  Wraxall,  Sloane,  Istid,  Knight, 
'  Lady  Mary  and  Mr  Churchill,  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  Misses 

*  Berry,  are  the  general  society  there/ 

Our  chief  object  being  the  Court  of  France  during  its  latter 
days,  we  gladly  follow  Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne,  in  Septem- 
ber 1786,  when  they  hired  a  campagne  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  attended  by  invitation  the  Visage  de  Fontainebleau.  The 
mighty  storm  was  then  brewing.  Malesherbes  and  Tur- 
got  had  long  since  resigned,  Necker  too,  their  ultimate  suc- 
cessor, had  also  resigned  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  vanity  and 
impatience,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  toe  queen,  (an  evi-» 
dence  of  her  integrity  and  indisposition  to  prodigality,)  who 
pointed  out  to  him  that  death  would  soon  remove  Maurepas, 
the  great  obstacle  to  all  his  administrative  reforms.  The  me* 
thod  by  which  Maurepas  £orced  on  Necker's  resignation^  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  Imd 
ministry  of  those  days*  Necker  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  low- 
ered in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the  rejection  o?  his  economical 
refo^s^  dOter  Ihe  publication  of  hi^  Compte  Benduj  apd.be 
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propo^t  by  letter  unhappily,  instead  of  by  an  audience  witb 
the  king,  that  he  should  receive  some  token  of  the  royal  appro* 
bation>  and  pointing  out  five  distinct  means  of  so  marking  it. 
The  letter  was  entrusted  to  Maurepas,  who,  changing  the  ou  into 
etf  made  Necker  thus  ask  for  the  whole  five  favours,  and  so 
persuaded  his  blinded  royal  master  that  Necker  was  either  ut- 
terly insatiable,  or  resolved  by  extravagant  demands  to  force  on 
his  dismissal.  He  retired,  and  forthwith  was  visited  by  the 
Cond^s,  the  Orleans,  the  Chartres,  the  Archbishop  of  Pari^ 
the  Beauveaus,  the  Luxembourgs,  Even  the  Emperor  Joseph 
and  the  Empress  Catherine  wrote  to  him  letters  of  praise.  His 
feeble  successors,  Joly  de  Fleury,  and  then  D'Ormesson,  were 
unable  to  contend  with  these  difficulties  ;  and  after  three  years^ 
failures,  and  when  Maurepas  was  now  dead,  M.  de  Cas.tries 
entreated  Louis  XVI.  to  have  recourse  to  Necker— but  in  vain. 
Calonne  was  chosen,  October  1783,  of  all  the  candidates — near*- 
ly  of  all  men— the  most  unfit  and  the  most  mischievous.  He  it 
was  who  broke  the  first  seal  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Francep 
The  betrayer  of  La  Chalotois  in  his  yoilth,  he  had  fawned  on  and 
deserted  Maupeou,  and  was  now  loaded  with  debt  and  dislike;  and 
subsequently,  when  dismissed,  he  actually  assisted  the  infamous 
La  Motte  in  her  calumnious  libel  on  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
respecting  the  ^  diamond  necklace*  affair.  The  queen  showed 
Madame  de  Campan  La  Motte's  manuscript,  with  CaIonne*B 
interlined  corrections.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  parliament, 
and  the  public  were  all  against  him ;  and  yet,  supported  by  the 
Count  a  Artois,  and  the  hungry  or  ruined  band  of  princes 
and  courtiers,  and  ably  seconded  by  his  mistress,  Madame 
d'Harvelay,  he  pushed  on,  and  with  unabashed  dexterity 
forced  himself  into  the  controller-generalship.  There  he 
heaped  loan  on  loan  until  all  credit  was  exhausted,  and 
imposed  tax  upon  tax  on  the  wretched  people — urging  on  his 
taxgathers  with  redoubled  rigour,  even  during  the  famine  of 
1784;  while  he  lavished  money  and  grants  and  immunities  on 
all  the  higher  orders,  with  a  prodigality  that  left  the  exchequer 

Eenniless.  Least  of  all  did  ne  forget  himself;  having  marked 
is  entrance  into  office  by  persuading  the  facile  Louis  XVL  to 
pay  his  debts  from  the  co^rs  of  the  public,  to  the  amount  of 
'230,D00  livres.  His  courtiers  exclaimed,  ^  C'est  un  ministre 
^  modelel'  Having  run  this  career  to  its  last  sot^St  he  sudden^ 
turned  round  upon  nis  supporters  |  and  in  less  than  three  years 
from  his  accession  to  office  as  an  ultra  supporter  of  the  privi^ 
leged  classes,  he  proposed  not  only  to  tax  them,  but  to  aboli^ 
the  more  grinding  ot  their  feudal  and  financial  abuses  and  im- 
munities ;  and  to  create  a  quasi  popular  coundl|  which  i^uld 
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fitrpers^e  tti^  poUtl(^l  itmedons  of  tbe  ancient  '  parliaments 
These  measurek  mtght  be  good^  bat  coming  from  Caloime  they 
created  a  storm  of  derision,  scor6,  and  opposition ;  to  meet  irfaieh 
he*  proposed,  and  the  king  consented,  to  a  convocation  of  the 
Notables,  *  afln  de  leur  communiqaer  ses  vues  pour  le  souk^emeitt 

*  de  son  peuple,  Tordre  des  finances,  et  la  xfeformaticmdepluseiMS 
abus/  The  good  easy  king,  writing  the  next  morning,  to  Cd- 
lotine  after  having  announced  this  convocation,  said,  *  Je  n'ai  pas 

*  dormi  de  la  nuit,  mais  c'etait  de  plaisir/  The  Viscduflt 
de  Segnr  said  with  more  foresight,  *  Le  roi  dorine  sa  demisdon/ 

There  was  truth  in  this.  The  success  of  American  indepen- 
dence had  venerated  feelings  in  France  which  no  rigour  could 
restrain.  Men's  minds  wete  in  a  state  of  eflFervesoence  and  ex- 
pectation, which  made  them  even  believe  in  the  impbstures  and 
dreatns  of  Cagliostro  and  Mesmer,  Balloons  were  thought 
likely  to  supersede  ships  and  carriages.  Voltaire^  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  come  to  Paris  to  receive 
the  homage  of  France  in  defiance  of  the  co«nrt,  and  there  to  dit, 
ass  his  followers  believed,  on  the  Pisgah  of  their  promised  hopts. 
The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  had  degraded  the  church  and  the 
aristocracy  in  himself  and  the  queen,  by  his  delusive  cwi- 
nexion  with  her.  Beaumarchais,  ridiculing  all  authorities,  was 
yet  patronised  in  disobedience  to  the  king,  by  tho^e  very  au- 
thorities which   he   ridiculed.     *  Figaro '   and   the   *  Diamond 

*  Necklace'  have  been  magnified  into  proximate  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  it  has  been  aptly  asked^  what  could  save 
a  monarchy  that  trembled  before  a  fraud  and  a  farce  ! 

And  yet  poor  unconscious  Louis,  when  he  had  thus  cob- 
Toked  his  Notablc»,  could  not  sleep  for  pleasure!     It  was,  in 
fact,  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  Notkbles,  as  is 
'w^ell  khbwn^  instead  of  being  the  tools,  became  the  opponents, 
and  then  the  ittasters  of  Calonne.      They  opposed  the  royal 
authority  with  dignity  and  success,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
salons.     Calonne  was  dismissed,  and  decamped.    Montmorin  and 
Lamoignon  in  vain  urged  Louis  XVI,  to  send  for  Necker.    He 
refused  for  tbe  third  time;  and  the  Abbe  de  Vermond  and  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil  carried  the  appointment  of  Brienne,  Arch- 
bishop of  Thoulousci  better  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
for  ht  soon  added  this  see  to  that  of  Thoulouse  i — ^fais  whole  ecde- 
^iastical  revenue,  on  his  retirement,  exceeding  flOO^OOO  livrcs. 
'During  the  few  months  of  his  mischievotis  career,  the  second 
Seal  was  broken,  and  the  queen  became  unhappily  impIie!atM''in 
•^iibli'd  affair^.     The  exile  ^nd  the  recall,  the  resistance^  ^nid  Mie 
"tHuthph  of  the  parliament,  the  futile  beds  of  justice,  the'insjiKsto 
the  authorities,  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  riots  in  Paris,  the  re- 
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gistance  of  the  provinces,  the  utter  eKhaustion:  of  jfehe  finanq^ 
and  finally,  the  edict  for  the  assembling. of  the  JSiats,  Qin4fQffVi 
rendered  a  revolution  certain.  Necker,  too  late,  vtm  caU^d.^ip 
rule  it,  and  he  had  not  fair  play ;  the  utter  iosijicerity  ^of^  tj^ 
courtiers,  the  feeble  vacillation  of  the  king,  and  , the  blu$t^v;i^ 
armed  menaces  of  the  Baron  de  BreteuU^ :  on  .his  .superseding 
Necker,  finally  decided  its  character,  broke  the  thi^seai^  a^ 
marked  it  for  blood.  These  three  men,  Calonne,,  Br^t0uil,  a^(l 
Brienne,  with  the  horde  of  selfish  courtiers  and  dep$n<|a|it8, 
evoked  more  evil  than  all  the  Mirabeaus,  Egalitds,^  aiid  othen;, 
who  have  been  condemned  to  everlasting  disgrace.  \ 

Mr  and  Mrs  Swinburne  reached  Doverjust  at  the  outbreak  4)if 
all  these  troubles.  He  attended  the  Voyage  de  Font^in^blea^ 
on  the  2lst  October  1786,  only  two  months  before,  Cftlpiaj;^ 
convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables.  The  sun  of  ^yaUy 
was  shining  in  all  its  wonted  splendour,  up  to  the  v^ry  eye  Of  t)^ 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up«  Mf  .Siwinhar^ 
kept  a  journal,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  cursoryextta^tf  • 
They  are  trivial,  but  yet  interesting,  from  their  lightiie»$  a^ 
tone  of  security,  as  contrasted  with  the  frightful  events  ihenr^o 
near: — 


•If 


*  Oct.  21.  Arrived  at  Fontainebleau  by  invitation, 

*  Oct.  22.  Presented  to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  and  supped*  ther^. 

<  Oct.  23.  Dined  at  the  Marquis  de  Talaru,  Premier  Maitre  d'libtel 
delaReine.  '  / 

«  Oct.  24.  Went  out  boar-hunting  with  the  King  i— titiifbnn  bide  ai)d 
crimson,  velvet  cuffs,  with  broad  gold  and  silver  lace ;  and  dined  nt  Mr 
Eden's,  and  went  to  the  Court  Theatre,  where  the  admission  is  |;rat is* 
All  foreigners  are  seated  sideways  on  benches  liehiud  Xh^  orch^Hri^^  on 
account  of  the  King's  chair,  which  ia  placed  in  the  mJMJe  of  th>epi0y^|id 
nobody  must  turn  his  back  to  it.  Before  tis  sat  the  ambassadors,  ap^  a 
bench  is  left  for  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Opposite  t^^  sat  on  similar 
Jhrms  the  ladies  of  easy  virtue  of  Paris  !  »  .     ,! 

<  Oct.  25.  Boar-hunt  with  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  uiuform  green, 
crimson  and  gold.  The  Queen  came  in  a  caleche,  and  with  her  ladles 
in  other  carriages  ;  the  Princesse  de  Latnbnlle  on  horseback. 

*  Oct.  29.  At  court,  dined  at  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  tupped  with  (he 
Princesse  de  Lamballe.  The  Queen,  Monsieur  and  MadamiB,  Comte 
and  Comtesse  d'Artois  came  after  supper,  hnd  played  ^n^^a^OTt;/  'Mon- 
sieur is  in  cicisbeatura  with  Madame  de  Dalbi.  This  is>  the  only  tbi^g 
of  the  kind  I.  saw  at  court,  where  every  thing  h  de  la.da^ndere  daoehse. 
Hie  Comte  d'Artois  plays  deep  at  quinze  and  whist  f  he  has  ]Q$t  nUilch, 
and  on  that  account  liazard  is. forbidden.  The  game^  in.n^  hefe^  ^re 
trictrac,  quinze,  whist,  reversi,  and  trente  et  quai^pte,  vifliich  conclqdes 
the  night.  At  the  Jeu  de  la  Rein^,  which  is  held  from  seven  ,till  njne 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  all  the  court  comes  ^0  crowd  a  t*obm  too 
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small  for  sncfa  an  assembly*  A  lotto  table  is  formed  of  ladies  in  hoopsi 
for  the  amusement  of  Mfulame.  The  King's  brothers  plaj  whist ;  the 
Queen  plays  trictrac  in  a  window,  but  she  is  continually  staring  about, 
talking,  and  laughing.  Her  voice  is  not  musical ;  her  size  of  the  fullest ; 
she  is  yery  fat,  and  her  features  are  beginning  to  be  strongly  marked. 
Madame  d'Artois  looks  like  a  starved  witch.  At  the  end,  the  Queen 
rises,  and  speaks  to  the  ladies.  All  play  ceases,  and  away  she  walks 
10  supper  at  Madame's,  where  the  royal  family  always  meet  to  sup, 
unless  the  King  has  a  supper  in  his  cabinet.  The  King  walks  out 
early  every  morning  in  a  greatcoat.  He  is  very  much  attached  to  bis 
wife.  The  Due  de  Fronsac,  son  of  the  Mari^chal  de  Richelieu,  kept 
the  little  Zacarie  of  the  opera.  One  night  he  heard  the  King^  who 
aeldom  takes  notice  of  any  thing,  praise  her  very  much*  This  raised 
ideas  in  his  head  of  making  her  mistress  to  his  Majesty,  and  thereby 
building  favour  and  power  for  himself.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he, 
as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  contrived  to  place  her  in  the  Kiug*8 
way,  and  as  his  majesty  passed,  said,  **  La  voila.  Sire,  la  petite  Zacarie.'*' 
Louis  turned  to  him  with  scorn,  and  exclaimed,  <<  Allez,  Fronsac,  Ton 
Toit  bien  de  qui  vous  dtes  fils  I" ' 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  gay  and  frivolous  doings  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  to  the  deep  proceedings  at  Paris  and  Versailles  : — 

<8th  April,  Calonne  out. — 17th  Calonne  exiled  sixty  leagues  off. 
There  is  a  vast  scene  of  iniquity  laid  open.  He  had  paid  to  the  Count 
d'Artois  one  hundred  and  seven  millions,  which  was  from  thence  to  be 
divided  ainong^  the  gang ;  and  if  the  King  found  it  out  and  complained, 
his  brother  was  to  declare  that  he  would  replace  it  hereafter,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  was  necessary  to  patch  up  his  affairs  and  prevent  eclat.  This 
prince  who  has  three  millions  (livres)  a-year,  has  for  many  years  spent 
twenty-one  millions  yearly.  The  seizure  of  the  papers  of  his  fugitive 
treasurer  Bourdon,  has  let  this  secret  escape.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fa- 
yette has  signed  a  remonstrance  and  delivered  it  to  the  King,  setting  forth 
the  alarms  of  the  public  at  his  Majesty  supplying  the  stockjobbers  with 
money  to  support  their  gambling.  There  have  been  strong  doings  in  the 
Sanoerres  business  $  a  job  by  which  the  Baron  D'Espagnac,  the  proprietor* 
gained  prodigiously.  The  ControUeur-general  (Calonne)  bad  &Ye  hundreid 
thousand  francs ;  Madame  de  Polignac  three  hundred  thousandi  and 
so  forth.' 

Thus  ended  Calonne's  administration  : — of  his  successors,  the 
wits  of  Paris  said,  ^  qu'il  a  trois  govemantes  (Madames  de  Gram- 
^  mont,  de  Montesson,  et  de  Boisgelin,)  et  pas  une  bonne."  Then 
began  the  Count  d* Artols*s  silly  counter-bullying  system,  and  to 
the  growing  insubordination  which  it  produced,  Mr  Swinburne  thus 
testifies :  ^^uly  10,  At  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  the  other  day, 

*  where  the  Count  d'Artois  went  to  enregister  by  force  the 
^  *^edit  du  timbre,"  ^^et  du  renq)6t  territorial,"  he  was  hissed 

*  and  hustled ;  but  on  somebody  eallinG^  out  ^^  aux  armea,"  the 
v^  cowardly  mob  (soon  to  charge)  fled  m  an  instant.    But  the 
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president  6f  the  Chambrd  (Nicolai)  not  the  less  resisted  ;-^es9* 
claiming  ^^  On  veut  nous  forcer  a  passer  une  loi  la  plus  opr 
pressive,  roais  jamais  nous  ne  la  ferons !"  and  raising  his  hand 
and  voice,  repeated^  ^^  Non,  monseigneur,  nous  ne  la  ferons  jar 
mais  r*  Thereupon  the  King  sate  at  Versailles,  en  lit  de  jusr 
tice^  and  had  the  edicts  enregistered  before  him.  The  Parliar 
ment  was  sullen  and  mute,  and  the  King  angry.  As  soon  as 
they  returned  to  Paris,  the  Parliament  assembled  and  came  to 
very  strong  resolutions,  containing  a  doctrine  of  fundamental 
rights,  and  primitive  contracts,  and  national  consents^  that  the 
Kings  of  France  seem  long  to  have  lost  sight  ot^ — on  the  15th 
they  were  exiled.  The  Parliament  of  Rouen,  too,  was  ordered 
to  go  into  exile  at  Libourne,  but  the  people  have  risen  and  kept 
them  by  force  in  the  city.  The  abuse  bestowed  on  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  is  incredible. 
The  populace  have  given  the  King  the  nickname  of  Louis 
le  Timbre,  and  the  Queen  they  call  Madame  Deficit/ 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  lighter  matters  in  this  strange  melo- 
drame : — *  Sept,  28.     Went  after  dinner  with  the  Beauveaus 

*  and  Jarnacs  to  visit   Madanie  du   Barry.     She  received  us 

*  very  amiably  and  merrily.     She  looks  a  very  happy  dame. 

*  That  time  six  years  she  was  entreating  in  vain,  with  screams 

*  and  floodsof  tears — "  Monsieur  le  Bourreau encore unmoment."/ 
And  Mr  Swinburne  writing  from  Paris,  November  1797,  says, 

*  I  have  had  a  melancholy  letter  from  the  poor  Marechale  de 

*  Beauveau.  She  says  she  cannot  press  me  to  visit  "  une  per- 
^  Sonne  que  vous  avez  laiss^e  si  heureuse,  et  que  vous  trouverqz 
^  si  miserable  par  la  perte  qu'elle  a  faite  de  tout  ce  que  Tatta- 
'  chait  a  la  vie :"  and  he  then  adds,  ^^  I  am  quite  melted  with 

*  her  sorrowful  letter ;   *  mais  tu  Fas  voulu,  George  Dandin,'  one 

*  might  say  to  her." ' 

But  to  revert  to  this  journal  of  those  unforeseeing  days :  he  says 
— *  Oct.  12.     Came  to  an  estate  left  by  M.  d'Orvelay  to  young 

*  Laborde,  at  Choisy,  a  grand  place.  1  found  him  with  his  father, 
^  Count  Mercy,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  Mademoiselle  le 

*  Vasseur,  his  cheri  amie^  just  coming  out  shooting,     I  joined 

*  them,  and  we  five  in  line,  (the  father,  the  son,  the  mistress^  the 
^  ambassadori  and  the  friend,)  with  each  a  loader,  and  five  attend- 
'  ants  to  hand  guns,  proceeded  regularly  from  one  end  of  the 

*  vast  plain  of  stubble  and  pasture,  while  a  lonff  line  of  peasants 
'  on  each  side  beat  up  Und  chased  the  game  before  us/ 

Here  let  us  look  forward  again,    Mr  Swinburne  writes  of  this 
family  from  Paris  in  1797  2 — ^  I  have  seen  poor  little  Madame  de 

*  Laborde,  the  picture  of  misery  and  desolation .'  And  how  comes 
this  ?  there  is  a  morid  in  the  tale.  Let  us  see— he  says,  ^  The  way 
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^pboriak  Lajh(»de  j(tbe  fatW)/ lostJus  Jife>  V9Mffthis>:'»  Robe* 
;  ispieroe^B  tiaie  scarcelv  any  tbiitig  was  morecnminid  thm't>eliig 
rdiit  iateatnigiit)  and  dfiving  in  a  cabrio}e4^  i£is/3oii»rAugUatie9 
^.topped  witk  ^oane  |^ay  ladies^  and  stayed  v^ry  kt^.^so  about 
f  two  m  thfe  morning  h»  driven  away  ia  a  gig*— is  Mopped  b^.tbe 
^jfimtpatrol^  and  as^d  who  he  bi  ^^  Laborde-*'  ^*  Quoi^  laUcdu 
flriejie?"  <«  Noadu  ferraieivginiral"  *^  Oiie$tlepw?"  "lArteJ 
^endroit/^  >*  Quoit  ii  n'e^l  pat  morl  avec  J($s  autrea.&rinic^ 
ftg^ecaux?  on  Uous  arait  done  tiomp^ft."  And  neict  mornupg 
5*  tbe  hell4ioand8  were  dispatf^ied,  and  the  lather  takoa  ta  priaon^ 
^  all  by  his •aon*a  ^iaBipation  and  folly.' 

.  The  :«:&trairagancie  of  tho  French,  too,  in  those  timeib  is^  truly 
remarkable^  ]V&  Swinburnesaya  of  it,  ^  It  h  aearce  ofedibIe»  and 
*  nothing  in.  England  ever  equalled  it^  at  least  that  ever  I  heaurd  of* 
I  TbetroiiMeau  of  Mademoiselle  de  Matignon,  who  ia  going  to 
^.  marry  the  Baron  de  Montmorency,  is  to  cost  a  tbonsand  crownSi 
^'(aboui  L^2d,OO0  stetling#)  There  are  a  hundred  doxen  of  shifts, 
^  and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  expense  here  of  rigging  <Hit  a 
f  bride,  is  equal  to  a  handsome  portion  in  England:  fivQ  thou- 
< isandpoundb*  worth  of  lace,  linen,  and  gowns,  is  a  commoa 
^  thing  among  them*' 

. ,  Do  the  followittg  sketches  resemble  ?  *  The  Due  de  Chartres  is 
^  very  well  educated  and  well-mannered^  but  rather  formal  aad 
*j  dressy/ — *  La  Comtesse  d'Albanie  breakfasted  with  us  and  in- 
■^  Produced  Count  Alfieri;  he  is  melancholy-looking  and  reserved, 
^.but  very  clever/—.*  Met  Mademoiselle  de  Stael;  she  is  clever, 
I',  dictatorial,  talkative,  and  seemingly  not  unaware  of  her  merits/ 
And,  we  must  add  this  one  extract  more,  in  commemoration  of  the 
perseverance  with  which  the  present  Marquis  of  Huntly  con- 
tinues to  dance : — *  The  Queen  is  very  gracious ;  she  danced  with 
.*  Lord  Strathaven/ 

:  .  The  following  summer,  1788,  Mr  Swinburne  returned  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  found  in  all  the  ferment  of  the  Regency  Question. 
Qit  landing,  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  native  land  :-^— *  The 
^  country  is  in  high  beauty,  the  limpidity  of  the  streams,  neatness 
Vbf  the  gardens,  beauty  of  the  women,  and  elegance  of  almost 
'^^every  vehicle  when  compared  to  those  we  left  in  France,  struck 
*,mB  forcibly/  The  next  summer  Mrs  Swinburne  returned  to 
Paris  with  her  son,  who  had  been  named  one  of  the  king's  pages. 
In  the  interim,  the  excitement  and  danger  had  greatly  increased. 
Tlie  £lats  Gemraw  had  been  convok^ ;  Brienne  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  Necker  called  to  the  helm — too  late  for  his,  perha|¥(*f(Nr 
iln^handsf  to  have  guided  the  vessel  tl^rongh  the  storm,  and  through 
^he  exasperataoip  and  insincerity  of  botli  parties*  Mrs  Swii^bui'ne 
^DtriteSi  to  her  husband  \^^  May  1789.  That  she  had  just  l^ft^.an 
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^  aadibme  ol  tbe^Qae^d,  i^ho^s  veiyitnuoh  altevedy  afcid  has  lost 
<.ali  her  brilliam^  of  look««  She  wasmcffe  graciouft  than  evier,' 
^  and^dy  **  Yous  arriTeai^  ^ans  ua  mauvais  moment,  ch^r«  Ma^ 

*  dame  Swml^aroe^  vous  ne  me  trouverez  point  g«e;  j*ai  \i^zsx^ 
^  eoup  sur  le  eoeor.'^ '  Th^  unhappy  mother  was  at  this  moment 
ttembling*  for  her  eldest  soA's  life,  (he  died  soon  after^)  as^  well  as 
at  the  aspect  of  pablic  affairs*  Mrs  Swinburne's  letters  speak 
the  language  of  the  Court*     Shesays,* — *  July  ) .  Necker  is  very 

*  popular^  and  makes  up  to  the  Tiers  Etat.  Being  a  Galvinist} 
^  he  has  a  horror  of  the  fVei>ch  elergy ;  and,  being  of  low  origin^ 

*  naturally  hates  the  nobles*'  ^  The  King  went  to  another  s^tmct 
^  of  the  'Etai3  GinSraux^  but  was  rery  ill  received ;  and  Mirabeau 
<  behaved  most  insolentty/  This  was  the  day,  and  this  the  Ccoart 
interpretation  of  the  celebrated  serm^  duiewde  P&ume* 

The  next  paragraph  shows  the  blind,  self- destroying  policy  of 
the  Court  clique: — *  The  King  has  at  length  been  prevailed 
^  on   to  send  for  troops,  and  the   Marshal  de  Broglie  is  or^ 

*  dered  tacome  with  twelve  thousand  men.'  The  very  next  lettet 
tells  the  tale  of  this  insane  policy: — ^  July  16,  Necker  is  dismi^ 
^  ed  and  banished  from  France,  and  the  Baron  de   Breteuil  is 

*  come  in.  This  has  been  the  Count  ePArtois^s  doing  J  The  depar- 
ture of  Necker  was  the  signal  of  earplosion.  His  bust,  and  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  were  paraded  round  the  city,  and  they 
were  called  <  les  defenseurs  de  la  patrie.  All  the  theatres  were 
^  closed,  soldiers  and  populace  filled  the  streets,  force  was  sent  1:0 
'  the  barriers,  cannon  were  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  all  wa^ 
^  sedition.  The  Prince  of  Lombese,  with  his  raiment,  appeared 
^  on  the  Place  Louis  X  V<,  but  the  troops  had  no  orders  to  act ;  ther^ 

*  fore,  although  they  drove  away  sonie  of  the  assailants,  the  latter 

*  very  soon  armed  themselves  en  mas^ey  and  in  less  than  a  A&f 
^  they  amounted  to  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  with  M*  de  la 
^  Salle  for  their  commandant.     They  have  taken  the  colours  of 

*  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  livery— blue,  red,  and  white— for  theit 

*  cockade.     They  seized  the  arms  at  1' Hotel  des  Invalides*  Thfe 

*  gardes  Frangaises  joined  them,  and,  the  day  before  yesterday*, 
^  they  attacked  the  Bastille,  which  they  took  without  trouble. 

*  Poor  M.  de  Launay,  and  some  other  officers^  were  massacred." 


And  further  on,  he  adds — *  The  king  has  recalled  Necker,  and  ac^- 
in  every  thing  :*  •  it  is  said  h.e  makes  a  point  of  aeiitilr 
*  contrary  to  Clmrles  Ij'  *  he  has  orderied  the  Comte  d'Attoi 


*  and  his  family  to  leave  France.'  To  such  a  pitch  was  the  ii* 
fatuation  of  the  court  party  cairied,  that  they  actually  though^: 
this  exile  of  the  Comte  D' Artois  woal<I  prodUoe  a  reaction  in  their 
favour ;  and  they  went  about  exclaiming,   *  Paris  ne  pourra 

*  jamais  s'accoutumer  a  l'absenc6  de  M.  Ife  Comte  d*Artoisf ' 
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Mrs  Swinburne  writes  gfrapbically  on  the  plsssingf  erents ;  bu^ 
we  shall  only  give  her  account  of  the  attack  on  Versailles,  in 
which  she  renders  due  credit  to  La  Fayette*  She  says,  Octo- 
ber 9,  *  We  have  had  dreadful  doings.     On  the  6th  at  night,  a 

*  set  of  wretches  forced  themselves  into  the  ChAteau,  screaming 

*  *'  La  t^te  de  la  reine !  k  has  la  reine  !  Louis  ne  sera  plus  roi — u 

*  nous  faut  le  Due  d' Orleans — ^il  nous  donnera  du  grain  celui 

*  li  ! "   M.  Durepaire,  one  of  the  ffardei  €ki  corps^  defended  the 

*  Queen's  door,  and  was  killed.    Others  took  his  place,  and  were 

*  thrown  down*     "  Sauvez  la  reine !  '*  was  the  cry  of  the  gardeh 

*  du  corps.      Madame  Thibaud  awoke  the  Queen,  who  threw  i 

*  coverlid  of  the  bed  over  her,  and  ran  into  the  King's  room ; 

*  and,  soon  after  she  was  gone,  her  door  was  burst  open.  The 
^  King  rose  and  fetched  his  son,  and  all  together  they  awaited  the 

*  event.     They  owed  their  rescue  to  M.  de  La  Payette  and  the 

*  gardes  dhmmeur^ 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  France.  Mrs  Swinburne  asked  for 
her  passports,  and  took  leave  of  the  Queen.  The  interview  wa^ 
It  most  affecting  one ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  touched 
by  the  words  of  the  unhappy  and  ill-fated  sovereign :  *  Vous  allei 
**  dans  votre  heureuse  famille,'  said  she,  ♦  dxms  un  pays  tranqmlle'^ 
^  oAla  ccdomnie  et  la  cruautS  ne  vous  poursuivront  pas  :  je  dais 

*  vous  porter  encie.*     Mrs  Swinburne  then  goes  on  to  say,  *  We 

*  were  alone.  I  don't  know  how  I  was  workea  up  to  it,  or  had 
^  the  courage  to  make  the  proposal :  but  I  did  so ; — that  if  she 

*  thought  herself  in  danger  my  services  were  at  her  command,  and 

*  that  she  could  come  with  me  to  England  in  the  disguise  of  my 
'*  maid,  whom  I  could  easily  dispose  of,  by  sending  her,  undeir 

*  some  pretext,  tp  her  friends  at  St  Germains.     She  thanked  me, 

*  and  smiled  faintly ;  but  said,  nothing  could  induce  her  to  leave 

*  her  family.     She  added,  that  she  had  refused  other  offers  of 

*  the  same  sort.    Besides,  and  she  looked  round,  **  Si  je  voutais, 

*  cela  ne  se  pourrait  pas,  el  y  a  trop  d'espions.**  ' 

Seven  years  passed  away.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr  Swin- 
burne revisited  France  to  negotiate  the  release  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  and  to  open  a  cartel  for  prisoners.  He  landed  at  Ca- 
lais on  the  6th  November  1796.  The  Directory  was  then 
in  power,    *  It  was  Sunday;  and  Sunday,'  he  says,  *is  observed 

*  here ;  for  nobody  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  decades,  or  the 

*  dimancfae  of  Robespierre :  although  this  inscription,  "le  peuplfe 

*  Francois  reconnait  I'fetre  supreme  et  Pimmortalitfe  de  Tame,**  still 

*  appears  upon  the  churches,  a  great  apathy,  despair,  or  indiffer- 

*  ence,  seems   to  have  got  the  better  of  all  the  spirit  of  the 

*  French.'  On  the  road  he  passes  ChantHly,  and  sees  over  tfce 
8tables  the  following  inscription^  *  Bandeau  mis  sur  un  nom  ab« 
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*  horr^,  (Cond^  !)  paries  charrois  de  la  Revolution/  Arrired  At 
Paris,  he  says,  *  1  nave  been  tunning  about  Paris  just  as  formerly. 

*  The  beggars  call  me  milord ;  how  dull,  how  gloomy  it  is  T  *  The 

*  Fauxbourg  St  Germain  is  quite  depopulated ;  the  hotels  almost 

*  all  seized  by  the  government,  and  the  streets  near  the  Boulevard 

*  are  choked  with  weeds.     Half  the  houses  in  Paris  are  confis- 

*  cated,  many  churches  are  pulled  down.  I  have  been  at  the  rite  of* 
*"  the  Bastille,  now  a  timber  yard ;  but  as  there  are  fifty-seven  new 

*  prisons  instituted  in  Paris,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Parisians 

*  have  uselessly  destroyed  an  ornament  of  their  town.*  And  to  as 
little  purpose  had  they  clamoured  for  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
for  the  Directory,  in  September  1797,  suppressed  forty-two  jour*- 
nals,  exiled  their  proprietors,  authors,  editors,  contributors,  &c., 
and  confiscated  tneir  property;  while  twenty-four  others  were 
denounced  and  suspended  during  pleasure.  His  friends,  too,  her 
found  equally  shattered  and  dilapidated.     *  Poor   Basile  (he-. 

*  writes)  was  with  me  this  morning — white  haired  with  poverty, 
^  chagrin,  and  imprisonment.  Every  one,*  he  says,  *  looks 
^  twenty  years  older.*  We  have  already  cited  his  account  of 
the  *  Beauveaus '  and  his  friend  Laborde.  •  Madame  Campan,' 
he  says,  *  keeps  a  boarding-school  at  St  Germain;  her  father 

*  died  quite  insolvent ;  her  sister,  Madame  Noguet,  threw  her- 

*  self  out  of  a  window  upon  her  husband  being  arrested  and  her- 

*  self  denounced.'  Again,  *  Poor  Laville  is  where  he  was  ;  but, 
•instead  of  being  d^fermier-gineraU  he  is  a  retail  sniifF-seller;' 
but,  as  a  counterbalance  to  this,  he  mentions  the  ball  of  a  Monsieur 
and  Madame  D'Anrelgau,  ci-devant  chocolate  makers  of  Versailles, 
(Prince  and  Princess  de  Calao^)  which  cost  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  attended  by  the  ^te  of  Paris.  Every  thing,  in 
itict,  was  reversed  or  destroyed.  A  Mulatto  was  giving  concerts 
in  the  old  apartment  of  the  Duchesse  d' Orleans  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Marquis  del  Campo, 
giving  dinners,  'with  his  table  presided  by  Mademoiselle 
Chaletfe  the  tall  opera-dancer;'  and  Robert  Dillon  at  the 
head  of  a  Bal  ajxmni^  called  *  Les  restes  de  la  Guillotine* — 
none  being  admitted  but  femmes  presentees  and  fils  de  per-i 
dus.  No  wonder  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  changed 
and  lowered  tone  of  society  and  manners.  He  complains 
of  the  vulgarity  of  the  audience  at  the  OomSdie  Fran^aise^  and 
the  gloominess  of  the  house, — of  weekly  balls,  where  the  ladies 
appear  in  fancy  dresses,  chiefly  as  nymphs,  in  flesh-coloured 
clothing, — of  the  frequency  of  divorces ;  as,  for  instance,  of  young 
ladies  marrying  one  day  on  condition  of  being  divorced  ana 
emancipated  the  next, — of  the  inefficiency  of  the  poHce,  Pari* 
l>ebg  full  of  robbers  and  murderers, — and  of  such  a  want  of 
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nKmey^  that  the  goremmeDt  aoftually  seized,  the  »ecei|il8  of  tbe 
Opera*  The  depravity  of  all  ranks,  (if,  he  ftdd%  we, may  talk  of 
raoks^)  is  past  belief.  Every  one  plung^es  into  tbe  mud^-pool  of 
vice  as  soon  as  he  or  she  is  strong  enough  to  paddle  in  it,  wUb- 
ottt  fear  of  parental  or  political  control ;  and  further  on,  he  fsaj^^ 

*  It  will  require  great  efforts  to  re-establish  vlu  appearance  Qsej» 

*  of  morality,  deeency,  and  probity,  which  is  nearly  tbe^um-total 
^  of  what  existed  before. — I  look  upon  the  younger  part  of  the  gen^ 
'  eration,  I  mean  such  as  were  about  seventeen  at  the  beginning 
^  of  the  Revolution,  as  irretrievable.'  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
depravity  there  were  signs  of  a  reaction  towards  a  higher  tone. 
The  storm  had  exhausted  itself.  There  was  the  apathy  of  disap* 
pointed  expectations,under  which  honest  men,  and  men  of  parts  and 
education,  were  seen  by  degrees  rising  to  their  natural  level,  and 
regaining  their  proper  ascendency  over  tlie  unlettered,  the  strong, 
and  the  ferocious :  fashion  and  leisure  too,  were  again  beginning 
to  exercise  their  frivolous  but  softening  influences.      ^  The  re^ 

*  turn  of  tranquillity  and  diminution  of  terror,  have  produced  a 
^  wonderful  improvement  and  increase  of  luxury.  The  quantitjr 
^  of  handsome  carriages  just  come,  out ;  the  circumstance  of  ser-* 
^  vants  again  getting  up  behind  them,  and  being  better  dressed ; 
^  abb^s  and  others  walking  chapeau  bras  ;  the  men  more  elegant- 

*  ly,  and  the  women  more  richly  habited,  strike  my  eyes 
^  as  I  move  about  in  private  and  in  public.   I  have  this  day  for  the 

*  first  time  seen  a  vinaigrette^  (sedan  chair.) '  All  this  paved  the 
way  for  the  authority  of  Napoleon.  Abortive  equality,  abortive 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  abortive  licentiousness,  and  abortive 
legislation,  all  relieved  more  or  less  by  a  vain-glorious  patriotism 
ami  daring  courage,  prepared  the  way  for  his  energetic  rule^  He 
found  France,  as  he  truly  said,  in  the  gutter,  and  in  his  hands 
she  became  an  instrument  of  punishment  and  regeneraUon  to 
herself,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

We  have  now  glanced  rapidly  over  Mr  Swinburne's  Pano- 
rama of  Courts.  We  have  seen  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  its 
three  branches  at  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Naples,  utterly  worn  out 
audi  deficient  in  all  those  virtues  and  regal  qualities  which 
ensure  respect  and  obedience.  Of  the  descendants  of  Henri 
Quatre  and  Louis  Quatorze,  the  chief,  shy  and  awkward,  found 
his  greatest  amusement  in  hammering  in  his  bladcsmith's  shop, 
or  inditing  a  work  on  the  killing  of  rabbits.  *  Voyez,  je  travaille 
^  aussi,'  said  the  simple  King  as  he  showed  his  writing  to  Turgot. 
His  brother  Kings  were  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  royalty. 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  who  contrasted  hon- 
ourably with  them.  The  house  of  Savoy  was  effete ;  that  of 
Braganza  was  reduced  nearly  to  decrepitude  and  imbeeil^y. 
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The  Stal^thdder  was  wkhoiit  dignity  .or  maDiteb  $  and  ^ 
Viceroy  of' the  Nedicrlands  ceaaeled  himself  uncteridl  misad-^ 
ventures  by  exdaiming)  5  lEik ,  bien,  nlmporteyje  nen  serai  pas 

*  jnoins  le  Prince  Chavles  de  LorcaiHer  It  is  singular  how  the 
gpmter  nvimbenof  the  leading  person;^pes^  of :  all  these  oourla. 
a^^eed  in  one  qoality,  which  one  ehonkl  least  expect  to  find  in 
thism-*^hyitess  and  awkwardness.  One  other  mling  passion^  too, 
they  seem  to  have  had  in  eommon>-«*hunting,  or  rather  shooting 
-^pnrsned  with  an  untiring  2»al}  great  in  proportion, to  the  weak- 
ness <>f  their  understandings*         M 

We  will  not  follow  Mr  Swinburne  through  the  remainden  ^of . 
hif  ainiable  lile.  He  suSiered  heavy  afflictions^  which  he  bor^ 
with  Christian  foi^itude.  His. only  son  was  lost  at  sea^  at)d 
the  vessel  never  heard  of»  on  the  voyage  to  the  Weat  IndA9&- 
Those  who  have  lately  suffered  by  the  similar  fate  of  the  Pcesit-^ 
dent,  will  read  the  following  passage  with  painful  sympathy  :****: 

*  £very  day  takes  away  part  of  our  hopes ;  there  are  letters  by 
^  the  Jamaica  mail,  and  arrivals  have  been  received  from  the  Hon- 
'  dnras  and  other  parts  of  the  island.  They  have  seen  nothing 
^  of  the  unfortunate  Babet;  so  that  little  hope  reoiaina  but  the 

<  choices  of  eapture,  which  I  am  afraid  would  be  known  before 
^  now.  The  Knox  family  and  Colonel  Barry  give  it  up  for  lost.^ 
^  I  write  illegibly,  for  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  every  letter  appears 

*  doable.    Can  it  be  that  the  Almighty  made  my  Harry  so  goody 

<  so  perfeot,  and  protected  him  through  so  many  perils,  to  take 

<  him  away  so  early  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,  till  compelled  by 
'  time  and  circumstances.  I  will  still  hope,  till  hope  itself  shall 
^  turn  to  despair.     Pray,  look  among  my  papers  for  all  his  prcr 

*  dous  letters,  and  put  diem  carefully  together.' 

Poor  man,  he  himself  soon  thereafter  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature  1  The  government  gave  him  the  place  of  Vendue  Master 
at  Trinidad,  and  there  his  usual  alacrity  and  sightHseeing  habits 
exposed  him  too  frequently  to  the  sun.  On  the  very  day.  be- 
fore his  death,  he  writes  thu& — ^  To  me»  Trinidad  is  a  delightful: 
^  climate,  and  I  can  ride  in  its  sun,  or  sit  pn  its  waves,  with  the 

*  same  unconcern  that  I  did  near  dear  Ischia  and  Capri.'  The 
»ext  day  he  was  dead,  struck  by  a  coup  de  soldi.  The  con- 
duding  lines  of  his  last  letter  not  inaptly  shadow  forth  tlie 
lineaments  of  his  character : — ^  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 

*  ill  of  human  nature.  1  have  lost  friends,  some  perhaps  by  my 
^  own  fault  and  want  of  punctuality ;  but  others  have  started  up 

*  most  unaccountably  to  replace  them.     One  must  never  be  in  a 

<  hurry  to  take  umbrage,  and  look  upon  friends  as. ungrateful, 
'  treacherous,  or  inconstant.  Give  them  time^  they  ^ay  com^ 
\  round — if  they  do  not,  let  themgp.' 
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We  have  bow  p^ormed  an  agreeable  task  in  bringing  this 

Eublication,  which  however  is  grossly  miBnamed  in  its  title-page, 
efore  our  readers.     A  short  and  not  pleasant  duty  remains  to 
be  performed  in  respect  to  its  Editor,  whose  notes)  and  illustration^) 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  are,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  either 
unnecessary,  vulgar,  or  ignorant ;  and  not  unfrequently  combine 
all  these  qualities^     Any  thing  more  silly,  more  triflings  or  more 
palpably  incompetent,  we  have  never  seen,  even  in  this  i^ 
of  unscrupulous  book-making.     We  shall  trouble  our  readers 
with  only  one  exemplification  of  the  incredible  blundering  of  this 
annotator.      Gross  as  it  is,  we  should  have  overlooked  it,  had 
it  stood  alone,  or  been  compensated  by  any  other  merits ;  but  it 
is  only  a  small  sample  of  that  ignorance  and  weakness  which 
characterize  the  whole  of  the  editorial  notes.    Mr  Swinburne  re* 
lates  his  presentation  to  an  old.  Duchess  de  la  Valliere^  who 
had  been  a  beauty,  and  not  very  austere  in  her  youth.     Here- 
upon our  editor  takes  upon  himself  the  edifying  defence  of  her 
as  the  renowned  and  unfortunate  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
of  the  youthful  days  of  Louis  Quatorze;    and  whose  grand- 
nephew's  widow  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  Mr  Swinburne's 
remarks.     Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  would  have  been  only 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  years  old  at  the  time  Mr  Swinburne 
was  writing ;  and  was  dead  and  buried  before  this  Duchess  de  la 
Valliere  was  born !    But  we  can  safely  recommend  these  volumes 
as  amusing  and  instructive,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  thdr 
Editor. 


Art.  VI — I.  Firsts  Secondj  Thirds  and  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
ports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts^ 
with  the  Reports  of  the   Secretary  of  the  Board  for  1837, 

1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

2.  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts   School  Returns^  1837,  1838, 

1839,  and  1840. 

3.  The  Common  School  Journal  of  Massachmet^.    3  vols.  8vo, 
183_7  to  1840. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts  on  Education^  presented  on  the  1th  March 
1840. 

A  T  the  present  time,  no  problem,  perhaps,  engages  a  larger 
-^^  share  of  the  attention  of  patriotic  minds,  than  the 
question,  to  what  extent  the  government  of  a  country  may  l^i- 
timately  prescribe  and  enforce  measures  for  the  universal  edacftr- 
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tion  of  its  p^ple.  Prusiia  exhibits  the  exattiple  df  an  enlight- 
ened government,  forcing  moral  and  intelledtual  eultiration  on 
its  subjects,  by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  despotic  power*  The 
free  institutions  of  Great  Britain  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
imitate  this  example,  even  although  it  were  proved  by  reason 
smd  experience  to  be  beneficiah  In  the  United  States  of 
America^  again,  we  observe  a  democracy  labouring  to  educate 
itself^  by  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  consistent  with 
its  own  principles  of  rule.  We  do  not  propose,  at  present, 
to  investigate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  attend 
each  of  these  methods  of  promoting  public  instruction  ;  but 
we  may  remark  that,  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
wields,  to  some  extent,  the  concentrated  power,  of  that  of  Prus- 
sia, while  it  acts  on  elements  resembling,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  those  of  the  American  democracies,  some  useful  princi- 
ples of  action,  applicable  to  our  own  country,  may  be  deduced 
from  contemplating  both. 

The  Prussian  system  has  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe ;  but  that  of  America  has  scarcely  received  the  consider^ 
ation  which  its  importance,  and  its  closer  adaptation  to  our  own 
eircumstances,  appear  to  demand.  Many  persons  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  an  organized  system  of 
public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  United  States ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  true,  that  each  commonwealth  has  adopted  a 
special  political  constitution  suited  to  its  own  habits  and  condi^ 
tion,  and  that  each  of  them  has  also  instituted  particular  aN 
rangements  for  the  education  of  its  people ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  in  their  general  features  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Universal  suffrage  (excluding  the  colour- 
ed race,  felons^  paupers,  foreigners,  and  persons  under  twenty* 
one  years  of  age),  and  annual  elections,  by  ballot,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  branch  of  their  legislatures,  characterize 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  confederated  States*  In  these  common- 
wealths, therefore,  the  people  at  large  control  every  social 
interest,  public  education  included.  Moreover,  the  provisions 
for  edacation  in  them  all,  exhibit  such  a  striking  similarity,  that 
by  examining  the  system  in  force  in  one  State,  and  tracing  its 
details,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
wfaole^  and  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  our  own  wants 
and  condition.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  select  as  the  subject 
of  our  scrutiny  the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  following  reasons : — first,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  tbeoldest^ 
most  enlightened,  and  civilized  of  the  States  $  secondly,  It  has 
had  a  legal  system  of  public  instruction  in  operation  for  ilio^e 
than  two  centuries ;  thirdly.  Its  system  has  recently  reeled 
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some  important  additions ;  and  fourtbly.  The  publications  we 
have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  present  us  with  official  in* 
formation,  highly  valuable,  concerning  the  past  and  present  effects 
of  its  educational  arrangements. 

The  history  of  education  in  Massachusetts  may  be  briefly 
told.  From  the  very  infancy  of  the  colonVf  two  grand  features 
stand  forth  on  the  statute-book,  and  which  have  never  undergone 
repeal  or  modification ;  namely,  That  the  benefijts  of  a  common 
school  education  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  State,  however  poor ;  and  that  the  property  of  the 
State  should  support  a  number  of  schools  sufficient  to  confer 
this  boon. 

The  provisions  for  public  school  education  in  Massachusetts 
are  now  substantially  as  follows : — The  whole  superficies  of  the 
commonwealth  is  laid  off  into  ^  towns,'  (or  townships,  as  we 
should  designate  them,)  each  of  which  is  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, with  power  to  elect  officers  and  levy  taxes.  There  are 
three  hundred  and  seven  of  these  ^  towns'  in  the  State,  which  are 
subdivided  into  two  thousand  five  hundred  school  ^  districts.'  The 
revised  statutes,  title  x.  chapter  23,  under  the  head  of  ^  Public  In- 
*  struction,'  contain  an  act  which  prescribes  the  number  of  schools 
that  shall  be  maintained  by  the  ^  towns.'  Towns  containing 
^ty  families  are  required  to  maintain  a  school  or  schools,  for 
terms  of  time  which  shall  together  be  equivalent  to  six  months 
in  each  year,  in  which  children  shall  be  instructed  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  good  behaviour,  by  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good 
morals. 

In  towns  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  or  householders,  the 
same  kinds  of  schools,  and  not  less  than  two,  are  to  be  kept  for 
terms  not  less  than  nine  months  each,  or  three  or  more  schools 
for  terms  together  equivalent  to  eighteen  months. 

In  towns  oifive  hundred  families,  similar  schools,  not  less  than 
two,  are  to  be  kept  for  twelve  months  each,  or  three  or  more 
such  schools  for  terms  together  equivalent  to  twenty'fowr 
months ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  they  are  required  to 
maintain  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  year ; 
in  which  the  history  of  the  United  States,  book-keeping,  sur- 
veying, geometry,  and  algebra,  shall  be  taught  by  a  master  of 
competent  ability  and  good  morals.  And  if  the  town  contain 
fimr  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  shall,  in  addition  to  all 
the  branches  above  enumerated,  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  general  history,  rhetoric,  and 
logic. 
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Th^  act  autliorisees  the  inhabitants  to  raise  money,  by  taxing 
themselr^s,  for  snpporting'  the  schools,  and  ordains  them  to  ap* 
pfoint  committees  annually  for  managing  them.  It  confers  on 
the  school  committees  ample  powers  over  the  teachers,  scholars, 
school-books,  and  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  imposes  on  thenx 
the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools.  If  the  parents  neglect  to  sup- 
ply the  children  with  the  school-books  prescribed,  the  commit- 
tee are  empowered  to  provide  them,  and  to  levy  the  price  by  a 
tax  on  the  parents.  If  they  are  unable  to  pay,  the  tax  on  them 
may  be  partially  or  totally  remitted,  and  the  expense  charged  to 
the  town.     Section  23d  enacts,  that  *  The  school  committee 

*  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or  used,  in  any  of  the  town 

*  schools,  any  school-books  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the 

*  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.' 

The  statute  prescribes  rules  for  forming  ^  school  districts/ 
each  of  which  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  *  prudential  committee,* 
with  a  clerk.  The  prudential  committees  are  empowered  to  fix 
the  site  of  school- houses,  to  raise  money  for  their  erection,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Regulations  are  prescribed  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the 
school  taxes;  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 

*  district'  neglect  to  establish  schools,  the  committee  may  do 
so,  and  that  the  *  town'  may  order  the  necessary  sums  to  be 
levied  on  that  district. 

It  provides  also,  that  where  two  or  more  contiguous  school 
districts,  in  adjoining  towns,  are  too  small  to  maintain  schools 
advantageously  in  each,  they  may  unite  themselves  into  one, 
and  become  corporations  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  schools, 
raising  money,  and  appointing  committees,  as  before  described. 

By  section  60th,  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  town  shall  neglect 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  it  shall  forfeit  double 
the  highest  sum  which  had  ever  before  been  voted  for  schools 
therein ;  and  if  it  refuse  to  choose  school  and  prudential  com- 
mittees, it  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the  treasury  of  the  county. 

The  school  committees  are  ordained  to  make  returns  annually 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  forth  certain  prescribed  parti- 
culars regarding  the  condition  and  management  of  the  schools ; 
sufficient  to  enable  the  legislature  to  judge  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  have  been  duly  attended  to.  If  they  fail  to 
make  returns,  the  district  receives  no  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  public  school  fund. 

This  machinery,  more  or  less  modified,  has  been  in  operation 
during  two  centuries  in  Massachusetts ;  but  it  will  be  observed, 
that  although  the  schools  have  been  supported  by  taxes  levied 
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on  property,  and  managed  by  committees  eboien  by  the  peo- 
pje,  no  central  directing  or  superyiging  power  has  ej(isteii» 
£yery  district  has  been  permittedy  to  a  gr^at  extent,  to  follow 
its  own  perceptions  of  utility  in  the  mapagement  pf  iti 
schoolsr  It  was  assumed  by  the  legislature,  that  the  diotatei 
of  self-interest  would  prompt  the  inhabitants  to  nominate 
the  best  qualified  individuals  as  members  of  the  school  and 
prudential  committees;  and  that  feelings  of  public  duty  ap4 
responsibility  would  induce  the  committees  to  e:i^ecute  theif 
functions  in  the  best  manner.  The  law  gave  the  cpmmitte0s 
ample  authoiity  over  the  sohools,  and  power  to  enforce  the  pra^ 
tical  adoption  of  every  measure  which  they  conceived  calculated 
to  promote  their  efficiency ;  yet  under  this  system,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  education  declined,  and  remedial  measures  were 
loudly  called  for  by  the  public. 

The  first  improvement  adopted  by  the  legislature  was  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  public  school  fund*  It  was  enacted  that,  en  the  1st  of  Jan-* 
uary  1835,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars  (L.2OO,O00) 
should  be  permanently  invested  by  the  state,  under  the  name  of 
die  ^  Common  School  Fundt'  It  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  in  the  state  of  Maine  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  apd  from 
certain  cl^ms  for  military  services  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  statute  ordained  that  the  income  pf  this 
fund  should  be  paid  over  annually  to  the  ^  towns,'  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years,  within  the  territory  of  each ;  but  on  the  condition  alwayis 
that  the  towns  should,  by  taxes  imposed  on  themselves,  raise  a 
sum  annually,  equal  to  one  dollar  and  twenty*five  cents  (5s.  3df) 
fer  every  child  between  those  ages  comprised  in  their  population^ 
If  any  town  fail  to  levy  this  amount,  it  receives  no  shaF^  of  the 
fund.  The  analogy  between  this  regulation  and  that  adopted 
by  our  own  government,  of  beetowing  a  certaiu  amount  of  public 
aid  in  favour  of  fchools,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  who  apply 
for  it  shall  contribute  an  equal  sum  them^lves  for  the  same 
purpose,  will  be  at  once  recognised. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1836,  chap.  245,  which  provided,  that 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  i^ 
FACToaiss,  unless  they  had  attended  school  for  ^  at  least  three 
Vmonths  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  any  and  every 
^  year  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed;'  under  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  levied  on  the  employer,  to 
the  use  of  the  common  schools  in  the  town. 

The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  in  1837,  chap.  147,  autbo- 
ri^ed  schopl  districts  to  establish  and  maintain  Li^aAaiss  and 

AppAi(AT£ffi  ^r  tl}^  u^  of  tb#  common  ad^ols;  aod  tp  im^ 
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money  Arom  the  inhabitanU  by  tax^ijoa  feii  that  purpose,  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  and  ten  doljars 
in  any  subsequent  year.  This  provision  might,  with  great  advan* 
tage,  be  imitated  in  Britain. 

The  next  step  which  followed,  was  the  appointment,  in  April 
1837,  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary.  The  statute  of 
that  year,  chap.  241,  establishes  *  a  board  of  education'  for  the 
state.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  was  autho- 
rized to  appoint  eight  persons,  who,  together  with  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  ex  offidis  constitute  the  Board :  Th^ 
persons  appointed  hold  their  office  for  eight  years,  but  one  re- 
tires every  year,  commencing  with  the  person  firet  on  the  list. 
The  governor  and  council  fill  up  vacancies  occurring  by  death, 
resignation,  or  other  causes. 

Governor  Everett  exercised  the  power  of  making  the  first 
nomination.  We  are  informed  by  the  Common  School  Journal, 
that  although  himself  a  Unitarian  and  a  Whig,  he  selected  from 
both  political  parties,  (Whigs  and  Democrats,)  and  from  all  the 
leading  religious  denominations  in  the  state,  men  of  talents,  lite- 
rary reputation,  and  philanthropy,  residing  in  dififerent  sections 
of  the  country,  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  por- 
tion^ of  territory  and  population.  They  receive  no  remuniEvaticm 
for  their  labours;  but  their  incidental  expenses,  and  all  charges  in- 
curred in  the  execution  of  their  office,  are  defrayed  by  the  state. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  are  thus  defined  :-^- 

<  The  Board  of  Education  shall  prepare  and  lay  before  the  Legislature 
in  a  printed  form,  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  annu- 
ally, an  abstract  of  the  school  returns  received  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Coramonwealth ;  and  the  said  Board  of  Education  maj^  appoint  their 
OWN  SECRjsTARY,  who  shaii  receive  a  reasopable  pompeiis^tion  fpr  his 
services,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  aixnura^  q^nd  who  shall, 
lender  the  direction  of  the  3pard,  collect  infprmation  pf  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  efficiency  of  thjB  Coranjon  Schools,  and  other  means  of  popular 
education,  and  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  information  of  the  ipost  approved  and  successful  methods 
of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the  young  ;  to 
the  end  that  all  children  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  depend  upon  Com- 
mon Schools  for  instruction,  may  have  the  best  education  which  those 
schools  can  be  made  to  impart. 

<  The  Board  of  Bducatioa,  anoually,  shall  make  a  detailed  repert  tQ  the 
Legislature  of  all  its  doings,  with  such  ob^rrfttipns  as  jtheir  ^^perlence 
and  reflection  m^y  suggest,  uppn  the  condition  ^nd  efficiency  of  opr  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  and  th^  most  practicable  ineans  of  im|)rpTiog 
and  extending  it/ 

The  act  of  2 1st  April  1838,  prescribes  the  duties  ^nd  fixes 
the  COM PEHSATIOK  of  the  Sbcbbta^iy  of  d^e  S^o^ro  of  f)pucA- 
TioN  as  follows : — 
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'  The  Meretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Edoeatioo,  ia  aUitien  totbc^utKg 
r^^red  of  him  by  the  act  establishing  the  Board  of  Bdoeation^  sbaU, 
once  Id  each  jear,  at  such  times  as  the  Board  of  EducatioQ  may  appoint, 
al^lend  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  meeting  of  all  $uph 
teachers  of  public  schools,  members  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns,  and  friends  of  education  generally  in  the  county,  as  may 
voluntarily  assemble  at  the  time  and  place,  in  the  county,  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  sufficient  notice  shall  by  him  be  given; 
and  shall  then  and  there  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collect- 
fng  information  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  such  county,  df 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  office  by  all  members  of  the  school 
Of^mmittees  of  all  the  towns,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  several  school 
dbtnots  in  regard  to  all  the  subjects  of  teachers,  pupils,  books,  apparatus, 
and  methods  of  education ;  with  the  intent  of  furnishing  all  requisite 
materials  for  the  report  by  law  required  by  the  Board  of  JBducatios. 

<  §  2.  The  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  made  in 
equal  quarterly  payments.' 

The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  first  meeting,  appointed  the 
Hon.  Horaoe  Mann,  then  president  of  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  office  of  secretary ;  a  choice  which,  judffiBg  from 
the  Reports  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appears  to  nave  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  state*  In  these  Reports,  he  ex- 
poses defects,  urges  their  removal,  and  recommends  improve- 
ments with  earnestness,  persuasiveness,  and  sagacity*  He  de* 
scribes  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  at  the  time 
af  his  appointment  in  the  following  words :— '  The  Common 
^  Sdiool  system  of  Massachusetts,'  says  he,  ^  has  fallen  into  a 
^* state  of  general  unsoundness  and  debility;  a  great  majority 
^  of  the  school-houses  are  not  only  ill  adapted  to  encourage 
^  mental  effort,  but,  in  many  cases,  are  absolutely  perilous  to 
'  the  health  and  symmetrical  growth  of  the  children;  the  schools 

*  are  under  a  sleepy  supervision ;  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
^  and  wealthy  of  our  citizens  have  become  estranged  from  Si^r 
<:welfar6;  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  although,  with  very  few 
^  ^exceptions,  persons  of  estimable  character  and  of  great  private 
^  worth,  yet  in  the  absence  of  all  opportunities  to  qualify  them- 
^selves  for  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  delieate  task 
^  which,  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  is  committed  to 
^  human  hands,  are  necessarily,  and  therefore  without  fault  of 
^  dieirown,  deq>Iy  and  widely  deficient  in  the  two  indispensable 
^  pre-requisites  for  their  office — viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
^  mind  as  the  subject  of  improvement ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
^  means  best  adapted  wisely  to  unfold  and  direct  its  growing 

*  faculties.' 

This  representation  of  the  results  of  t^e  administratiod^  tor 
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two  ce&turies,  of  the  common  schools  by  the  people  them" 
^hes^  without  the  aid  of  any  controlling,  advising,  or  enlight* 
ening  central  power,  is  highly'  instructive.  It  shows,  that  in 
conducting  education,  as  in  executing  every  other  difficult  and 
complicated  process,  the  blind  are  not  adequate  successfully  to 
lead  the  blind. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  is  calculated  to  prove  instruc- 
tive to  Great  Britain  equally  in  those  points  in  which  her  ma- 
chinery for  education  has  failed,  and  in  those  in  which  it  has 
proved  successful.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  *  Reports,' 
that  the  schools  had  degenerated,  and  that  public  education  was 
rapidly  deeliningf  under  the  management  of  mere  local  commit- 
tees, is  overwhelming  aud  irresistible.  We  shall  now  notice  the 
effectoftheremedialmeasuresadoptedbythelegislature.  Although 
it  instituted  the  Board  of  Education,  and  prescribed  certain  duties 
to  be  performed  by  them,  it  conferred  on  them  no  compulsory  powers. 
Neither  the  Board  nor  the  secretary  can  direct  the  school  commit- 
tees and  prudential  committees,  who  retain  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  otherwise  than  by  the  influence  of  reasdn 
and  persuasion.  The  law  provides,  that  if  the  towns  do  not  raise 
the  statutory  sums  for  education,  they  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine, 
and  receive  no  share  of  the  common  school  fund ;  but  the  execu-* 
tion  of  these  provisions  is  committed,  not  to  the  board  and  secre-^ 
tary,  but  to  the  civil  officers  of  the  state.  Machinery  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind  would  be  better  adapted  to  Great  Britain  than 
the  Prussian  system  ;  for  the  various  sects  into  which  this  coun- 
try is  divided,  would  probably  resist,  as  the  people  in  America 
have  done,  the  application  of  any  compulsory  measures  to  enforce 
pubUc  instruction.  Let  us  trace,  then,  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them. 

To  rouse  public  attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  to  the  means  of  improving  them,  the  secretary  summoned 
conventions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  every  county  of  the 
state,  excepting  Suffolk.  By  way  of  preparation  for  these  county 
conventions,  he  drew  up  and  circulated  throughout  the  common- 
wealth a  series  of  questions,  addressed  to  the  school  committees, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  forth  and  concentrating  information 
on  tiie  moftt  important  points  connected  with  education.  Writ- 
ten answ^s  were  received  from  the  school  committees  of  nearly 
half  the  towns  in  the  state;  and  at  the  conventions,  the 
secretary  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  assembled  citizens  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  and  the  schools,  and  afterwards  the 
various  topics  suggested  by  the  queries  ware  publicly  discussed. 
Massachusetts  is  rent  by  powerful  and  bitter  political  parties ; 
yet,  to  the  credit  <rf  the  people,  the   secretary  reports  that 
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^  Q#ither  at  the  coAveptioBS  wbiob  bave  bdf  n  held  in  ibe  sevdr»l 
f  coontieg,  nor  in  tbe  intercourse  or  eorrespondenoe  with  V^y 
^  one,  has  there  been  infused  ipto  this  cause  the  slightest  ingre- 
*  dient  of  partisan  politics.  In  regard  to  this  great  subject,  sU 
^  have  reverted  to  their  natural  relations  as  fellow-men,  discard- 
^  ing  strifes  about  objects  which  are  temporary  for  interests  which 
^  are  enduring/  This  affords  a  valuable  e^mple  to  the  oppooants 
of  national  education  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  secre- 
tary shall  present  to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedingSi  accompanied  by  such  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  educational  system  as  may  appear  to  them  import- 
ant. The  first  annual  reports  were  prepared  from  the  materials 
obtained  from  the  answers  to  the  queries,  and  the  experience  aiui 
observation  of  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  Board  at  the 
conventions.  They  are  minute  and  instructive,  and  unsparingly 
expose  defects*  The  general  results  arrived  at  are — apathy  in 
Urn  people,  incapacity  in  the  teachers,  dilapidation  in  the  school- 
houses,  irregular  attendance  of  the  .children,  the  absence  of 
all  system  in  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  of  uniformity  in  the 
books  used ;  with  the  desertion  of  the  common  schools  by  the 
rich,  in  ord^r  to  avpid  that  deterioration  of  manners  and  morab 
.by  which  too  many  of  them  are  characterized*  The  Board 
recommended  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  (who 
then  received  less  than  the  wages  of  common  labourers,)  accom- 

{»anied  by  the  exaction  of  higher  qualifications-  Tbey  insisted 
argely  on  the  improvement  of  school-houses;  on  th^  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  training  teachers ;  on  the  introduction 
of  improved  books ;  on  the  state  allowing  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense to  the  individuals  composing  the  school  committees,  for  the 
time  they  should  bestow  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties;  and  on 
the  exaction  of  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools.  The 
legislature  granted  to  every  member  of  the  school  committees  a 
compensation  of  a  dollar  for  each  day  be  should  be  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  it  ordered  the  Reports 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  widely  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  secretary  addressed 
.  to  the  sc^ol  committees  certain  queries  prescribed  by  statute ; 
and  required  from  them  written  answers.  He  reduced  these  an- 
swers into  a  connected  form,  and  presented  them  to  the  legisla- 
ture. He  also  attended  conventions  in  every  county,  and 
addressed  the  meetings.  The  Board  and  secretary  presented  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  annual  reports  to  the  legislature;  which, 
with  the  annual  abstracts  of  the  school  returns,  were  printed  each 
year,  and  widely  circulated  in  terms  of  the  atatute* 
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Tb9  effects  of  the^e  ine»mre»  were,  in  mmj  initftuces^  moft 
salutary*  In  Nantucket,  %  town  of  ten  tl^ousand  inbabitanti} 
twp  Mdition^l  »cbopls  for  young  children,  and  one  for  naore 
advanced  pupils,  were  added  in  one  year  to  the  provio^is 
number*  *  Within  the  last  yejw'/  says  the  secretary,  '  every 
^  school-bouse  in  N^ntueket  has  been  provided  with  a  ffood  ven- 
^  tjlator,     For  the  town  school,  ^n  extensive  and  valuable  appar- 

*  ratus  has  been  provided.     A  year  ago,  in  the  tpwn  of  Salem, 

*  the  sphopl- houses  were  without  ventilation,  and  many  of  them 
^  with  such  seats  ^s  e^^cited  vivid  ideas  of  corporal  punishment, 
^  and  almost  prompted  one  tp  ask  the  children  for  wh^t  offence 
^  *^  they  had  been  condismned  to  thenif"  At  ^n  e3:pense  of  about 
^  two  thousand  dollars,  the  seats  in  all  the  sphool-houses  except 
^  one,  have  been  re-construpted,  aiPd  provisions  fof  ventilation 
^  have  been  made.  I  am  told  that  the  effect,  in  the  quiet,  attenr 
^  tion,  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  was  immediately  manifested.' 
The  following  filets  also  indicated  improvement ; — 

In  1839)  the  snin  raised  by  taxation  on  the  tpvQS  for 

the  support  pf  schools^  was     *  •     *       . 

In  1838|  the  amount  was  pnl^       ,  .    ^        , 

Showings  an  increase  within  one  year  of 

In  ]839,  the  average  amount  of  salaries  paid  tn  mal^ 

teaehers,  per  month,  was         •  •  ^ 

la  1837,  the  amount  was  only 

Being  an  increase  on  the  salaries,  per  months  of 

In  1839^  the  average  paid  to  female  teachers  per  month, 

was,  say         «  •  .  •  . 

In  1837,  it  was  only         .  .  .  • 

Incrtase,  •  •  .  .  •  •  1    37 

During  the  ye^Mr  1840,  ^  more  ephoplrhouses  have  been  erfepted 

*  than  for  ten  years  previons  to  1S38  ;  and  not  pnly  is  the  num- 
^  ber  greater,  but  ip^tny  of  them  are  admirable  specimens  of 
^  sphool-house  architecture^' 

The  public  mind  was  awakened  to  the  impof  tanoe  of  education^ 
and  the  deficieneies  of  the  teachers  were  \videly  recpgni^ed^ 
^  There  is  scarcely  a  single  instance,'  says  the  secretary,  ^  in  the 

*  reports,  where  the  school  pommittees  speak  with  universal  eom«- 
^  mend^tion  of  the  teachers  whom  they  have  appointed.*  An 
improved  educ^ition  of  the  teachers  is  loudly  called  for.  These 
f^ts  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  operatiog  on  the 
pablip  n^ip^  by  ptiMis  of  an  org^i^eij  system#  and  authorised 
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ftitictSonflried,  trielding  moral  powers  done;  and  in  tbk  fx^t 
of  view  they  appear  to  us  to  be  instractire  to  ourselves. 

In  these  Reports,  another  and  rather  singular  fact  is  tnentionej, 
which  ought  also  to  exeite  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
<  A  change,  it  is  said,  is  rapidly  taking  place,  both  in  the  publit 
^  sentiment  and  action,  in  regard  to  tne  employtnent  of  female 
^  teachers.     The  number  of  male  teachers,  in  all  the  summer  and 

*  winter  schools,  for  the  last  year,  was  thirty-three  less  than  for 
^  the  year  preceding,  while  the  number  of  females  was  one  huh- 
^  dred  and  three  more.  That  females  are  incomparably  better 
^  teachers  for  young  children  than  males,   cannot  adroit  of 

*  a  doubt*  Their  manners  are  more  niM  and  gentle,  and  hence 
^  more  in  consonance  with  the  tenderness  of  childhood/  Tlis 
statement  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  this  country, 
where  employment  suited  to  women  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners,  is  greatly  wanted. 

Much  as  Massachusetts  was  suffering  from  the  deficiencies  of 
her  common  school  teachers,  the  state  had,  hitherto,  inade  no 
provision  for  training  and  instructing  schoolmasters.  Amidst  the 
general  excitement,  however,  produced  by  the  publications  of  the 
Board,  a  private  citizen  stepped  forth  and  conferred  on  his  coun- 
try that  inestimable  benefit.  Mr  E.  Dwight,  a  merchant  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  offered  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  d<dlars,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  state  shonld  gprant  an  equal  sum,  to  be  applied  to 
the  institution  of  Normal  schools.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
three  excellent  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  now  in 
operation. 

Feeling  deeply  the  want  of  proper  and  instructive  books,  to 
carry  forward  the  mental  progress  of  the  young  after  they  had 
learned  to  read,  the  next  object  of  the  Board  was  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  to  compose  a 
suitable  common  school  library.  No  fonds  are  placed  at  th^ 
disposal  for  this  purpose;  nor  have  they  any  power  to  cOmpd 
the  school  committees  to  purchase  thdr  books  in  constituting 
district  libraries.  They  depend  on  the  zeal  and  enterprize  of  a 
publishing  firm  in  Boston,  Messrs  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and 
Webb,  for  the  production  of  the  works ;  and  these  gentlemen 
rely  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  books,  and  on  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Board  in  recommending  them,  for  their  sale.  The 
library  will  embrace  two  series  of  works  of  50  vcrfumes  each ; 
the  one  to  be  in  18mo,  averaging  from  250  to  t380  pagen  per 
volume ;  the  other  in  12mo,  each  volume  of  which  will  consist 
of  from  350  to  400  pages.  They  are  designed  for  reading,  sai 
hot  for  school,  class,  or  text  books.  In  the  preparation  of 
th^se  works,  as  well  aa  in  the  subjects  to  bd  tailght  in  school) 
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w«  might  have  expected  some  difficulties  to  arise^  as  in;  thit 
country^  on  the  thorny  point  of  difference  in  religious  o|unions» 
But  this  evil  also  has  been  successfully  avoided*  No  work 
is  admitted  by  the  Board  into  the  school  library,  except  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  everj/  one  of  its  own  members* 

*  Although,'  savs  the  report,  ^  it  may  not  be  easy  theoretic* 
^ally  to  draw  the  line  between  those  views  of  religious  truth 
^{md  of  Christian  foith  which  are  common  to  all,  and  may 
^  therefore  with  propriety  be  inculcated  in  school,  and  those 
^  which,  being  peculiar  to  individual  sects,  are  therefore  by 
Maw  excluded;  still  it  is  believed,  that  no  practical  diffi- 
^  culty  occurs  in  the  canduct  of  our  schools  in  this  respect.  It 
^  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  all  denominations, 

<  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  left  to  parents  at  the  fireside, 
^  and  to  those  religious  teachers  to  whose  ministrations  parents 

<  and  guardians  may  choose  to  confide  their  own  spiritual  guid- 
^  ance,  and  that  of  those  dependent  on  them.     The  legislature, 

<  therefore,  has  but  acted  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the 
^  whole  community,   in  prescribing  that  no  books  shall    b^ 

*  directed  by  school  committees  to  be  purchased,  or  used  in  auy 

<  of  the  town  schools,   ^^  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the 

*  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians." ' 

The  list  of  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  prepare  works  for 
the  school  library,  contains  the  names  of  the  most  distipguiah^d 
men  in  the  United  States j  and  the  volumes  are  prepared  in  a 
handsome  and  substantial  style  by  the  publishers* 

We  might  have  anticipated  serious  obstruction  to  the  Board 
of  education,  from  the  political  parties  and  religious  sects  which 
contend  for  superiority  in  Massachusetts*  Such,  however,  has 
not  occurred.  Fierce  opposition,  as  we  shall  immediately  show, 
did  arise ;  but  it  emanated  exclusively  from  the  enemies  of 
all  public  improvements*  The  real  friends  of  the  people,  with 
admirable  magnanimity,  laid  aside  every  prejudioe,-  and  joined 
cordially  in  promoting  the  general  good.  The  Board  reports^ 
that  ^  no  sectarian  or  party  interest  hasi,  in  any  single  cas^, 
^  been  manifested ;  and  those  attending  the  meetings .  have 
^  come  together  as  on  ground  common  to  every  good  citizen. 
^  It  may  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  bene- 
^  ficial  results  of  holding  these  conventions,   that  they  unite, 

<  in  an  object  of  permanent  and  sacred  interest,  all  those  who, 

<  however  alienated  from  each  other  in  reference  to  other  topics 
^  of  public  conoa*nment,  take  a  lively  and  a  common  interest  in 
^  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation*'  This  point  is  so  impoi^ 
tant,  that  we  subjoin  Mr  Mann's  own  testimony  and, experience 
on  the  subject*    In  the  autumn  of  1840,  whe^i  his  educational 


cotiTetttidns  were  held,  tke  poHlicfil  itinggie  between  the  Deme^ 
cratd  and  the  Whigs  was  at  its  heights  The  two  parties,  drawn 
up  in  hostile  arrays  were  closely  engaged  in  the  electioi}  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  contest  resulted  in  the 
ejection  of  Mr  Van  Buren  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  of  four 
years ;  and  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  candi- 
date) in  his  stead.  The  contest  thinned  the  attendance  at 
seyetal  of  the  conventions  $  but,  says  Mr  Mann,  notwithstaocU 
ing  the  height  *  to  which  the  voice  of  party  eonteet  arose  out- 

*  side  the  walls  where  we  met,  not  a  whisper,  nor  a  breath  of  it, 
^  was  heard  within  them«  By  tacit  and  almost  unanimous  eon- 
^  ftent,  the  grand  and  enduring  interests  of  education  are  held  to 
^  belong  to  all  mankind,  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  portion 

<  or  party  of  them.     It  is  a  cause  which  enlists  its  advocates  atid 

*  champions  alike  from   ranks  which)  on  pther  subjects,  are 

*  arrayed  in  hostile  attitudes  against  each  other ;  and  it  seems 

<  now,  at  least  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to  have  become  an* 

*  axiom  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 

*  ledge,  the  increase  of  intellectual  energy,  the  habit  of  impar- 

*  tial  investigation,  and  a  higher  moral  purity  and  purpose,  will 

*  assuredly,  in  the  end,  promote  whatever  is  right,  and  diminish 
^  whatever  is  wrong,  in  the  views  of  all  parties  into  which  car 
^  society  is  unhappily  divided.'  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence that  these  fortunate  dispositions  resulted  from  two  causes-^ 
first)  the  absence  of  all  powers  of  compulsion  in  the  Board ;  and 
secondly,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  its  constitution*  To  these 
may  be  added  the  discretion  ana  strong  sense  of  the  Secretary, 
which  seem  to  have  acquired  for  him  universal  respect. 

Of  all  the  influences^  exhibited  in  these  Reports,  as  having 
been  brought  to  operate  favourably  on  tke  public  mind,  it  ap« 
pears  to  us  that  the  publication  and  circulation  throughout  the 
State)  of  the  *  abstracts  of  the  common  scho<d  returns,'  has 
been  the  most  powerful.  In  1887,  S94  towns  made  returns; 
and  in  1840,  80(  complied  with  the  law;  the  total  number  of 
towns  being  807.  The  returns  varied  in  length  from  five  to 
fifty  lines,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  amounted  in  the  whole  td 
more  than  2000  compactly  written  pages  of  letter-press. 

The  Secretary  perused  them  all,  made  selections  from 
them,  and  printed  the  selections  under  the  Utle  of  *  Abstract  of 

<  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns/  These  make  known  the 
actual  eondition  of  the  common  schools,  and  also  the  views  of 
the  school  committees  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected 
with  education.  The  *  Abstract,*  with  the  Repori  of  the  Board 
and  that  of  the  Secretary,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
presented  annaally  to  the  legislature^  by  whom  they  are  ordered 
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to  be  ptifil^d^  and  theti  widely  dreulated  thfoughout  the  dtate^ 
By  thie  ffieatis,  the  mirror  is  held  up  to  nature  in  the  most  effee-* 
tual  manner ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
iufbrmation  and  useful  suggestion  presented  to  the  public  mind, 
but  each  district  is  informed  of  what  ail  the  others  are  doing. 
Each  also  sees  its  own  attainments  and  deeds  contrasted  with 
those  of  all  the  other  districts  in  the  State.  Instances  of  stolid 
ignorance  and  stupid  indifference  appear  side  by  side  with 
hright  examples  of  talent,  intelligence,  energy^  and  seal.  These 
contrasts  operate  powerfully  on  the  spirit  of  emulation ;  and  even 
the  most  callous  are  roused  into  sensibility  and  shame,  when 
they  see  their  own  imperfections  exhibited  to  the  public  gate. 
,  In  addition  to  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  ofBcial 
labours  and  yearly  Reports  of  the  Board,  we  may  refer  also  to 
the  *  Common  School  Journal,'  published  at  a  cheap  rate  every 
fortnight,  and  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  educa- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  conducted,  not  officially,  but  as  a  labour 
of  love  by  Mr  Mann,  with  the  assistance  of  several  able  and 
zealous  coadjutors ;  and  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we 
regard  the  work  as  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cai»e  of  public 
instruction. 

Evety  friend  of  education  will  recollect  the  bitter  and  invete- 
rate hostility  with  which  certain  very  moderate  proposals^  on  the 
patt  of  our  own  government,  for  the  promotion  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Were  received  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the 
influence,  in  some  instances,  of  a  purely  fanatical,  and  in  others 
of  an  unyielding  party  spirit*  We  regret  to  observe,  that  even 
in  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  wield  the  supreme  power,  the 
efforts  of  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  members  of  the 
community  in  this  great  cause  are  obstructed.  In  that  State, 
hostility  to  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  strongly  and  perse*- 
veringly  manifested,  not  only  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
but  in  the  legislature.  One  circumstance,  however,  attending 
it,  is  consolatory.  It  has  proceeded,  not  from  religious  and  en- 
lightened individuals  who  have  attended  the  conventions,  studied 
the  Reports,  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Boards  and 
by  these  means  become  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment 
on  their  merits  ;  but,  apparently,  from  persons  who  are  hostile 
to  all  improvement  in  the  public  mind,  and  who  consider  their 
own  influence  in  danger  of  being  diminished  in  proportion  as 
that  of  reason  and  morality  is  increased.  We  are  led  to  this  jeoti" 
elusion  by  a  statement  of  the  secretary,  that  the  returns  from  the 
school  committees  in  general  breathe  nohostility  to  the  Board ; — > 
by  the  unsound  and  factious  arguments  adduced  by  the  opponents 
in  support  of  their  own  views ; — at)d  by  their  proposing  simply  tq 
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abolish  the  Board  without  substituting  any  better  institution  m  its 
place.  The  secretary's  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  the  school  conunit- 
tees  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  is  in  these  words : — '  It 
'  will  ever  remain/  says  he,  ^  an  honour  to  the  Commonwealth 
'  of  Massachusetts,  that  among  all  the  reports  of  its  school 
^  committees  for  the  last  year,  so  many  of  which  are  voluminous 
'  and  detailed,  and  a  majority  of  which,  probably,  were  prepared 
^  by  clergymen  belonging  to  all  the  various  denominations  in 
^  the  state,  there  tvas  not  one  which  advocated  the  introduction 
^  of  sectarian  instruction  or  sectarian  books  into  our  public 
^  schools ;  while  with  accordant  views — ^as  a  single  voice  coming 
<  from  a  single  heart — they  urge,  they  insist,  they  demand,  th^ 
^  the  great  axioms  of  a  Christian  morality  shall  be  sedulously 
^  taught,  and  that  the  teachers  shall  themselves  be  patterns  of 
^  the  virtues  they  are  required  to  inculcate/  The  opposition, 
therefore,  proceeded  from  a  different  source,  and  it  exhibited 
itself  most  formidably  in  the  legislature* 

On  the  7th  March  1840,  the  majority  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  report  on  the  subject 
of  Education,  recommended  that  the  Board  should  be  abolished, 
the  Normal  schools  suppressed,  and  the  10,000  dollars  returned 
to  Mr  Dwight,  who  had  presented  them  to  the  State  for  the 
institution  of  these  schools ;  and  they  reported  the  draft  of  a  bill 
to  carry  their  recommendations  into  effect !  We  do  not  enter  into 
the  arguments  by  which  the  committee  attempted  to  support 
their  recommendations,  because  they  are  neither  interesting  nor 
instructive  with  reference  to  this  country.  The  minority  of  the 
committee,  consisting  of  two  members  only,  presented  a  separate 
Report,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  malignant  spirit  and 
illogical  composition  of  that  of  the  majority.  The  propositions 
of  the  majority  were  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of  248  members 
to  182. 

In  February  1841,  a  fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  Board  in 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  also  failed.  The  vote  stood 
thus — for  the  Board,  131 ;  against  it,  114;  giving  a  majority  in 
its  favour  of  1 7.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Boston  newspapers  that 
this  division  took  place  in  a  thin  house,  and  in  circumstances 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  the  friends  of  education ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  considered  as  fatal  to  the  opposition.  If  the  motion 
to  abolish  the  Board  and  the  Normal  schools  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature,  and  if  no  better  institutions  had  been 
substituted  in  their  stead,  the  cause  of  Democracy  would,  by  that 
act,  have  sustained  a  severer  blow  in  Europe  than  it  has  suffered 
sinoe  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution.  Massachusetts 
presents  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  Democracy  in  the  New 
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World ;  she  boasts  of  industry,  wealth,  teli^ons  2eal^  and  ti  com- 
paratively enlightened  populatiorh.'  Had  her  l^islature  extin- 
guished these  institutions,  and  reverted  to  the  previously  existincr 
educational  arrangements,  we  should  have  been  justified  in 
inferring  that  democracy  instinctively  hates  light,' refinement,* 
and  civilization ;  and  that  its  native  atmosphere  is  th^t  of  igno-^ 
ranee,  selfi^ness,  and  passion.  The  better  spirit,  however, 
prevailed ;  and  we  trust  tnat  the  continued  and  increasing  success 
of  this  scheme,  will  hasten  the  day  when  practicable  measures 
for  public  instruction^ may  be  adopted  in  our- own  country,  and 
supported  by  the  liberal  and  .good  of  all  politieal  and  rdigious 
opinions.  . 

The  folbwing  Table  is,  in  several  respects,  bdth*  curious  and 
interesting.  It  contains  *  the  aggregate  result  of  the  school 
*  returns  of  Massachusetts*  for  tne  year  1840;  and  presents,  in 
a  condensed  form,  the  moral  statistics  of  that  state,  drawn  from 
lhd.jnost  recent  and  authentic  sources.  It  indicates  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population  between  thfeages  of  foiirand  sixteen  to 
th6  whole  number  aliv^,  in  a  jcountry  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase ; 
and  h  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  teachers,  male  andfeinale,  are 
Teinunerated,"and  the  attendance  at  the  schools.  -  Itfe  *  valua- 
<  tion'  includes  all  the  real  and  personal  propc^rty^bf  the  people, 
estimated  at  their  actual  worth. 

No.  of  towns  which  have  made  returns,  (the 'total  number  of  towns 

is  307,)                      .  •                        .                  301. 

Population,  (let  May  1837,)  .                  .  ,               696^197. 

Valuation,  (1830,)              .  .       207,404,358  dollars,  26  cents. 

No«  of  publie -schools^  <            ..  •                  .                  3,Q72« 

XT       r     L  I         r    II  •    Ai-       u    1     fin  summer,    .        124«35^. 

No.  of  scbolars  of  alL^ag^js  in  the.  schools,  J  j^  ^j^^^^. '  149,222. 

A               *A     J  *.      •     ^1-       i-x  1  f  i**  summer,*  925698. 

Average  attendance  m  the  schools, |  j^  ^j^^^^  '  lll!844. 

No.  of  persons  between  4. and  16  j^ears  of  ago,  •  179,2,68. 

N6.  of  persons  under -4,  who  attend  school,  ..  .       '      7,^44. 

No.  over  16^  who  attend  school,-  .  •  ..      11,834. 

Average  length  of  time  of  the  schools  in  months  and  days,  7,  10. 

Nb.  of  teachers  (summer  and  winter  terms)    4  *  females  3  928! 

Average  salaries    paid  per  month,  Y  to  males,        S3  dollars,    8  cents, 
including  board, o......  J  -  femalesj      13      —     75    — » 

Average  value  of  board  pec- month,  I  r  ^^^J;^^       I      ~^Z 

Average  salaries  per  month,  excloi- )  of  maleli,        24      —     14    — 
8iveofboard> « •.......,•  J  v.  femaleSi        6      —     89    -«-• 
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Amount  of  monej  raised  by  taxes  ^ 

forthesBpport  of  schools,  inckd-C  ^^^  221  dollars  24  cents. 

ing  only  the  salaries  of  teachers,  £ 

Iboard,  and  fuel,..» J 

Amount  of  board  and  fuel  contri- 1  an  qaq                71    .^ 

buted  for  public  schools, J  ' 

No.  of  incorporated  academies,         •  .                 .                78. 

Aggregate  of  months  during  which  they  were  kept  open,  775J. 

Average  number  of  scholars,             •  .                ■-              8,701. 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition,              .  57,*5^  doHaflrs,  ^9  cents. 
No.  of  unincorporated  academies,  private  schools,  and  schools  kept  to 

prolong  common  echoola,                 •*  *»                    1,806» 

Aggregate  number  of  moofths  kept  open,  ••                    -•         8,S24« 

Average  number  of  scholars,              •  .                         28,635. 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition, j          •            >  241  ,i  14  dollars,  20  cents. 

Amount  of  local  funds,             ^^    .             .  521,079     —     65    — 

Income  from  the  same,                  •            »  15,270     —     89    — 

Besides  the  sums  raised  for  Eduoation,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts tax  themselves  for  support  of  the  Poor.  In  1838,  there 
were,  in  the  whole  State,  15,069  paupers,  who  were  maintained 
at  an  expense  of  325,092  dollars,  7  <5ei>t8.  The  average  weekly 
cost  of  each  pauper  in  the  almshouse  was  83  cents^  or  Ss.  b{i. 
Sterling. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right.  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere^ 
March  12,  1^41. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell^  May  7,  1841. 

3.  Speech  of  tike  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rdbert  Fed,  May  18,  1841. 

4.  Speech  qf  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ldboucherej  May  10, 
1841. 

5.  Speech  of  the  RtgJit  Hon.  l^ncis  Baring^  May  17,  1841. 

6.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Pahnerston^  May  27, 
1841. 

7>  Common^Sense  Piew  of  the  Sugar  QMCStion.    Londoih  Sv&. 
184  U 

rpHB  history  and  the  prospects  of  the  mantifacturing  industry 
-*-  of  Great  Britain,  have  long  excited  mixed  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  pride  and  of  regret,  of  satisfaction  and 
of  uneasiness,  in  all  thinking  minds.  We  have  raised  tbe  value 
of  British  industry  £ir  beyond  the.vulue  ^f  tbat  of  amy  other 
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European  community.  We  have  accumulated  a  capital  far 
«xcee(MDg,  both  po»itiveIy  and  in  relation  to  our  population,  that 
of  any  other  existing  nation,  or  indeed  of  any  nation  whose  his* 
iOTy  is  known.  Though  struggling  with  a  bad  climate  and  a 
moderately  fertile  soil,  that  industry  and  that  tsapital  have  made 
our  land  more  valuable  than  any  otner  country  of  equal  extent. 
In  no  portion  of  Europe  dees  ^e  whole  amount  of  wages  beiff 
«o  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  labourers ;  or  the 
whole  amount  of  profit  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants ;  or  the 
whole  amount  of  xent  to  the  whole  cultivable  area.  So  far  as 
wealth  has  been  our  object,  we  have  been  successful  beyond  the 
<lreams  of  avarice.  And  our  success  has  not  been  obtained  by 
'die  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment.  We  have  not  grown  rich  by 
{>arrimony.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  portions  of  our  own 
countrymen,  the  English,  and  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Britain,  are  not  a  saving  people*  In  every  occupatioa 
and  in  every  rank — among  labourers,  mechanics,  shopkeepers^ 
capitalists,  and  proprietors — there  is  a  tendency  to  the  display 
and  the  consumption  of  wealth  little  known  on  the  Continent. 
The  Government  has  been  still  more  extravagant  than  its  s^b^ 
jects  ^  so  that  we  have  exhibited  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
nation  rising  rapidly  to  enormous  wealth  in  the  miast  of  profuse 
public  and  private  expenditure. 

But  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  tbey  are  very  serious  ones, 
both  as  they  affect  our  present  happiness,  and  as  they  endanffer^ 
at  no  remote  period,  our  future  welfare;  and  we  have  diminished 
the  advantages  of  our  position,  aggravated  the  difficulties  which 
are  necessarily  incidentiBd  to  it,  and  multiplied  tenfold  its  dangers^ 
by  legislative  errors  which  we  are  now  beginning,  we  trust  not 
too  late,  to  rectify. 

Some  dangers,  some  difficulties,  are,  as  we  have  said,  inci- 
dental to  our  position.  What  they  are,  will  be  best  seen  by  com- 
paring the  state  of  our  labouring  population  with  that  of  the 
nations  which  surround  us. 

In  every  other  portion  of  Europe,  indeed  in  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  the  bulk  of  the  free  population  are 
occupiers  or  proprietors  of  Land ;  employing  themselves  partly  in 
raising  food  for  their  own  consumption,  and  partly  m  rough 
manufactures  for  their  own  use.  Tlie  cottage  of  the  French 
Faysan  or  of  the  Grerman  Bauer^  is  a  much  worse  habitation 
tlum  that  of  the  English  labourer — but  it  is  his  own«  He  feeds 
on  the  inferior  vegetables,  or  on  a  bread  which  would  be  re- 
jected by  an  English  beggar — ^but  they  come  from  his  own 
earden  «r  his  own  field.  His  diess  is  coaorse  imd  ill-made-- 
but  his  linen  has  perhaps  heen  giow%  spun^  and  i^or^m  in 
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bi»  own  house;  and  his  wooHen  garments  are  often  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  sheep*     He  is.  not  a  diligent  workman— but 
he  is  almost  always  working.     He  does  nothing  well*— but  a 
great  many  things  tolerably.     Both  his  labour  and  his  skill  are 
diffused,  instead  of  being,  like  the.  Englishman's,  concentrated. 
Such  a  population  n^ay  be  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-lodged;  but 
it  is  at  least  secure  of  employment.  The  only  accidento  to  which 
it  is  subject^  are  the  accidents  of  the  seasons.     Such  a  popular- 
tion  necessarily  acquires  habits  of  economy  and  prudence.  Every 
bead  of  a  family  is  to.  a  certain  degree  a  capitalist.    He  is  accuse  • 
tomed  to  make  present  sacrifices  for  future  objects ;  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  his  crop,  for  seed  ;  and  to  proportion  the  daily  con« 
sumption  of  the  remainder  to  the  number^of  days  that  must  elapse 
hefore  the  harvest  recurs.  •  The  greatest  of  all  improvidences, 
improvident  marriage,  j*  repressed^  partly  by  the  comparative 
unproductiveness  of  the  labour  of  women,  and^  children — partly 
]by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  house  and  land  for  a  new  family^ 
except  on  the  death  of  a  previous  occupant — partly  by  legal  re- 
strictions— and  still  more  effectually  by  the  customs  which  these 
different  causes  have  produced^ 

Such  a  population  has  almost  always  a  deep  respect  for  pror 
perty  and  for  authority.  Every  man  values  highly  his  own 
small  possessions,  and  reverences,  the  law  which  protects  them» 
And  even  if  the  law  become  loppressive  instead  of  protective, 
a  scattered  peasantry  have  neither  the  knowledge,  the  habits, 
sor  the  opportunities,  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  in 
resisting  it.  A  t^'anquil,  unadvancing,  indolent,  but  frugal  and 
contented  poverty,  with,  little  to  hope,  but  still  less  to  fear,  is  the 
atate  of  the  great  mass  of^the  inhabitants  of  continental  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Britain,  particularly  in  England^ 
43ie  very  large  ms^ority  of  the  population  consists,  of  labourers 
hired  by  the  week  or  by  the  day,  dependent  for  subsistence 
solely  on  their  wages,  and  for  their  wages  solely  on  the  will  of 
their  master.  Both  the  skill  and  the  diligence  of  the  British 
workman  are  unrivalled  ;  hence,  when  these  admirable  qualities 
are  well  directed,  the  high  value  of  his  labour,  and  the  large 
amount  of  his  wages.  But  the  skill  and  diligence  of  each  indi- 
vidual can  be  applied  to  only  a  few  purposes,  and  are  useful  only 
under,  numerous  and  eomplicatedv  conditions..  The  continental 
workman  may  in  general  be  compared  to  the  tools  which  he 
uses — his  axe  or  his  spade, — an  instrument  of  no.great  efficiency^ 
but  always  fit  for  independent  use..  The  British  workmen,  and 
more  especially  the  most?  numerous  classes,  those  employed  in 
manufactures,  resemble  the  component  parts  of  the  vast  machines 
^itfhicb  tbey  direct.     Separately  taken^  they  are  as  useless  as  a 
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single  wheel  or  a  siiJgle  'roUei*.  Combined  witb  many  hundreds 
or  many  thousands  of  -others,  each  helpless  when  alone,  a  hun- 
dred families  can  produce  results  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  individual  labour  of  a  thousand.  But  the  instant 
the  moving  ^ower  that  animates  one  of  these  great  bodies  ceases 
to  act — the  instant  the  engine  ceases  to  be  supplied  with  water, 
or  the  factory  with  capital — the  component  parts  lose  their  mu- 
tual support,  and,  with  that  support,  their  value.  The  engine 
4>ecomes  old  iron,  the  spinners  and  weavers  become  paupers. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  classes  exposed  to  such  contio- 

.geneies,  would  save  in  their  prosperity  a  fund  to  support  them 

-in  adversity.      But   such    is   not  the    habit    of  the    English. 

They  have  not  been  accustomed,  like  their  continental  rivals, 

to  treat  their  earnings   as  the  means   of  farther  productioi^ 

-or  even  of  future  support.     When  wages  are  high,  they  work 

fewer  hours  and  inhabit  better  houses ;  ajad,  if  there  still  remain  a 

•superfluity,  the  women  and  girls  waste  it  in  dress,  and  the  men 

in  drink  or  luxurious  living.     When  wages  fall,  they  endeavour 

•to  increase  their  earnings  by  more  assiduous  labour,  and  to 

economise,  first  in  house-rent,  then  in  dress,  then  in  fuel,  and 

-ultimately  in  food.     When  their  earnings  become  insufficient  for 

xi  maintenance,  they  throw  themselves  on  the  parish.    The  virtue 

which  they  possess  the  least  is  providence. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  greatest  of  aU  improfvl- 
dences  is  improvident  marriage.  But  among  many  classes^ 
erhaps  among  most  classes,  of  mere  labourers,  although  it  may 
e  clear  that  4;he  usual  period  of  marriage  is  far  too  early,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  would  be  much  promoted  if  that 
period  were  generally  retarded,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  given 
marriage  is  improvident  The  g-reat  object  of  machinery  is  to  sup- 
ply strength  and  skill;  its  great  triumph  is  to  render  the  labour 
of  women  and  children  as  efficient  as  that  of  men  ;  and  in  many 
extensive  branches  of  manufacture  this  has  been  effected.  A  girl 
of  eighteen  can  attend  to  a  ^ower-loom  as  well  as  a  full  grown 
man;  a  child  of  thirteen  is  more  valuable  as  a  piecer  than  an 
adult-^its  touch  is  more  sensitive,  and  its  sight  is  more  acute. 
A  factory  lad  of  eighteen  who  marries  a  factory  girl  of  tbe^same 
age,  finds  himself  immediately  richer-;  and  although  he  may  be 
pinched  during  some  of  the  following  years,  yet  as* each  child  at- 
4;ains  the  age  of  nine  years  it  can  earn  more  than  its  support ;  -and 
the  earnings  of  three  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  six- 
teen can,  in  prosperous  times,  support  the  whole  family.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  enormous  stimulus,  with  some  assists 
ance  from  immigration,  that  the  .population  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  increased  during  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between 
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1801  and  1831 — ^the  last  period  for  which  the  returns  are  palK 
Kshed — at  a  rate  equalled  only  in  some  portions  of  America. 
During  the  ten  years  between  1801  to  1811,  the  population  of 
Lancashire  increased  at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent ;  during  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent;  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
also  at  the  fate  of  27  per  cent.     That  of  Lanark  increased  at  the 
«ate  of  3 1  per  cent  in  the  first  period ;  of  27  per  cent  in  the  second; 
and  of  30  per  cent  in  the  thirds     At  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  m  1801  the  two  most  populous  counties  in  Scothn«l 
were  Lanark  and  Perth ;  the  former  containing  146,000  inhabi- 
tants>  the  latter  12§,000.     At  the  end  of  the  period,  in  1831, 
Lanark  contained  B16,000,  and  Perth  only  142,000.     While  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  county  increased  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  that  of  the  agricultural  district  in- 
CFcased  at  the  rate  of  less  than  14  per  cent.     During  the  same 
period,  the  population  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  district 
chiefly  agricultural,  rose  from  158,000  to  190,000;  that  of  the 
West  Riding,  a  manufacturing  district,  from  565,000  to  976,000. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  much  the  habits  which 
we  have  described,  must  aggrarate  the  sufferings  incident  to  any 
serious  interruption  of  our  manufactures.     The  millions  whom  we 
kave  crowded  into  densely-peopled  districts,  are  accustomed  not 
merely  to  prosperity,  but  to  constantly  advancing  prosperity. 
All  their  calculations  assume  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
labour— A  demand  which  shall  absorb  a  supply  quite  unrestrained 
by  any  prudential  chedts*    A  painful  question  follows,  as  to  the 
temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be  expected  from  them  under 
a  reversed  state  of  circumstances.     If  the  demand  for  British 
■lanufiictufes,  instead  of  increasing,  should  diminish  \  if  the  new 
awarm  of  candidates  which  every  year  throws  into  the  labour- 
saarket  should  be  rejected ;  if  the  employment  of  all  should  be- 
eome  precarious;  if  many  establishments  should  be  disconti- 
Bued,  and  others  give  work  only. for  three  or  four  days  a- week; 
if  the  wages  for  this  diminished  and  irregular  work  should  them- 
selves be  diminished ;  if  a  family,  accustomed  to  earn  forty  shil- 
lings a-week,  and  to  a  proportionate  expenditure,  should  faU  to  an 
income  of  nine  or  ten  shillings,  and  no  prospect  of  improvement 
vere  afforded — ^what,  we  repeat,  is  the  temper  and  the  conduct  to 
be  expected  from  the  sufferers  f    Are  they  likely  to  treat  thes^ 
evils  as  mere  calamities,  or  as  injuries  ?     If  as  injuries^  are  their 
habits  Ukely  to  induce  them  to  patience,  or  to  attempts  at  re- 
dress, or  resistance  ?  If  patience  is  not  to  be  expected  from  themi 
are  then*  struggles  Ukely  to  he  formidable  ? 

We  fear  that,  to  every  one  of  these  questions^  we  must  give 
an  alarming  answer. 
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.  If  the  coQimeTcial  policy  c^  tbe  Brittsb  legislattife  bad  been 
prudent)  or  barely  impartial ;  if  our  rulers  had  beea  wise  enough 
to  know,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom  industry  will  spontaneously 
take  the  most  productive  cou]:se ;  or  just  enough  to  feel,  that  inter-^ 
ference  in  favour  of  one  class  of  producers,  or  one  class  of  pro* 
prietors,  to  the  injury  of  auy  other  class^  or  of  the  community  in 
general,  is  injustice,  even  if  it  be  not  folly  ;  if,  in  pursuance  of 
these  principles,  they  had  allowed  every  man  to  exert  himself  in 
the  mode  wluch  he  thought  most  advantageous,  the  Government 
might  have  to  deplore  the  misfortuixes  of  trade,  but  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  thenu  Or  if  it  had  been  guilty  of  interfe- 
I'enee,.  but  had  interfered  only  from  ignorance;  if  erix>rs  of  judg- 
ment had  been  the  only  errors  of  which  it  pould  be  accused;  if 
the  members  of  the  legislature  could  not  be  charged  with  direct 
selfishness ;  if  they  could  not  be  ai:cused  of  legislating,  at  the 
fioq^esM^e  of  the  public,  for  the  benefit,  or  supposed  benefit,,  of  the 
^dass  to  which  ^ey  belong,  though  the  detection  of  their  mistakes 
might  lower  them  iui public  estimation,  it  would,  not  occasion  pub* 
li&  resentment.  « 

\i  is-scarcely  necessary  to.  state  at  length  how  far  each  of  these 
assumptions  is  from^  the  truth. 

For  centuries,  the  Government  has  laboured  to  fetter  and  mis- 
direct die  industry  of  the  people.  Instead  of  confining  itself  to 
its  true  task  of  defending  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  domestie 
vidolenc^  and  fraud,  it  has  taken  on  itself  tiie  task  of  rendering 
them,  or  of  rendering  certain  classes  of  them,  rich*  It  has  dic- 
tated ta  them  what  they  shall  produce,  and  to  whom  they 
shall  sell,  and  what  they  shall  purchase,  and  to  what  markets 
they  shall  resort.  It  has  considered  the  whole  body  of  con- 
sumers as  a  prey  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  class,  or  to  any  section 
of  a  class,,  that  chose  to.  ask  for  a  monopoly.  And  when  one  class 
has  complained  of  the  privileges  granted  to  another,  it  has 
bribed  it  into  acquiescence  by  allowing  it  to  inflict  a  furthei? 
injustice  on  the  public.  In  order  to  benefit  the  class  engaged 
in  exporting  supplies  ta  the  colonies,  it  prohibits  or  restricts  the^ 
direct  trade  between  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  In  ordec 
to  induce  the  colonies  to  submit  to.  these  prohibitions  and  restric* 
tions,  it  prohibits  or  restricts  the  importation  into  the  British; 
Islands  of  foreign  colonial  commodities,  the  public  suffering  by 
each  set  of  rules;  first,  by  being  confined  to  the  market  of  the 
British  colonies ;  and  secondly,  by  those  colonies  being  stunted, 
and  thaX  market  rendered  still  more  unfavourable  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  the  colonies*.  To  benefit  the  lumberers  of  Canada, 
and  the  owners  of  some  old  vessels  fit  only  for  the  American 
limber  txade,.  U  imposes  duties  fsom  &Oft  to  IQO  p^  cent  on  the 
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best  timber,  because  it  is  the  lebeapest ;  ckities  not  only  not  pro- 
ductive, bot  positively- injurious  4o  the  revenue.    To  reconcile 
the  shipowners  to'  the  additional  ex^pense  'of  about  15  per  cent 
thus  imposed  on  British  ship-building^,  it  imposes  higher  dudes 
on  the  same  commodities  when  imported"  in  a  foreign  than  in  a 
British  ship.     To  benefit  the  British  tanner,  it  sul^ects  foreign 
tanned  lea^erto  a  prohibitory  duty ;  and  it  purchases  the  silence 
of  the  manufkcturers  who  use  leather  for  thrir  material,  by  im* 
posing  prohibitory  duties  on  alnrost  every  foreign  commodity,  of 
which  'leather  forms  a  part.'   The  favourites,  of  course,  of  the 
legislature,  have  been  the  landowners,  the  class  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.     The  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
beef,  lannb,  mutton,  and  pork,  they  absolutely  ^prohibit;  and 
on  grain,  they  impose  duties  which,  on  an  average,  raise  the  price 
of  bread  20  per  cent ; — which  cramp  our  trade,  which  convert  oar 
customers  into^'Our  rivals,' which  lower  wages,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps a  still  greater  evil  in 'a  society  constituted  as  ours  is,  render 
employment  uBceptah). 

If  this,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  this  country,  we 
repeat  the  question,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  their 
subjects  if  such  a  reverse  as  we  have  alluded  to  should  occur? 
When  they  are  told,  and  told  with  truth,  that  the  government 
has  ventured  to  assume  the  direction  of  manufactures  and  trade ; 
when  they  are  told,  and  truly  told,  that  it  has 'used  this  mon- 
strous usurpation  for  the  benefit,  or  the  supposed  benefit,  not  of 
the  many,  but  of  the  few ;  when  they ^nd^  that  of  alt  the  monopo** 
lies  which  it  has  conferred,' that  wmch  it  enforces  most  rigidly, 
•and  maintains  most  pertinaciously,  is  the  monopoly  of  food;  when 
•they  find,  that  this  is  the  monopoly  which  inflicts  on  them  the 
most  suffering,  and  gives,  oris  intended- to  give,  to  the  govern- 
ing class  the  greatest  immediate  profit — are  they  likely  to  en- 
tire it  as  a  misfortune  or  to  resent  it  as  an  injury  ?  If  they  re- 
Bent  it,  we  r^eat,  what  form  is  their  resentment  likely  to  take— 
•sulky  submission,  or  fierce  struggles  for  redress  ?  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  to  what  degree  are  they  formidabler? 

These  questions  scarcely  require  an  answer.  The  manufacturing 
population  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  many  millions  of  persons 
concentrated-  in  towns,  or  in  districts  as  populous  as  towns^  accus- 
tomed to  political  discussion ;  with  their  own  leaders  and  their  own 
press  ^organized  in  combinations,  with  executive,  ^deliberative, 
and  corresponding  officers ;  with  funds  for  the*  separate  purposes 
of  each  distinct  society,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Ainited. societies;  and  trained,'by  a  long  find  successful  contest 
against  the  combination  laws,  to^elude  or  to  defy  the  authority  of 
the. slate.  •  Such  a  population  is  formidable  ^ven  iu: prosperity; 
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it  would  become  doubly  formidable  m- adversity,  even  though 
that  adversity  arose  from  causes  involving  no  blame  to  the  go- 
vernment. But  if  it  were  miserable,  and  could  trace  its  misery 
directly  to  the  legislature ;  if  it  could  accuse  the  governing  body, 
not  of  error,  but  of  oppression  and  robbery  ;'if  it  felt  itself  sacri- 
ficed to  the  rents  of  landlords,  and  to  the  profits  of  sugar  planters 
and  timber  merchants-^what  limits  can  we  assign  to- its  passions 
or  to  its  violence  ?  Are  we  sure  that  our  wedth,  our  politicdtl 
greatness,  or  jerven  our  constitution,  would  come  x)ut  safely  from 
such  a  struggle  ? 

We  are  gti^ed'to  cohie  forward  as  alarmists.  We  deplore  the 
necessity,  and  do  not  much  like  the  character;  but  we  believe 
that  the  dangers  which  we  have  hypotheticaily  suggested  are 
really  imnlinetlt;  and  we  feel  it  to 'be  a  duty  to  state  to  the 
public  the  grounds  of  our  conviction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  we  possessed  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  at- 
tained. Positively,  indeed,  neither  our  trade  nor  omr  industry 
were  nearly  as  extensive  as  they  are  now ;  nor  was  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  so  when  our  population  did  not  excee^d 
two-thirds  of  its  present  amount.  But  relatively  to  other  na- 
tions they  Were  much  greater.  We  had- enjoyed  internal  peace 
while  every  country  in  Europe  had  been  laid  nvaste  by  ^ar, 
and  every  capital  bad  been  held  by  an  enemy.  We  had  be- 
come the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
seemed  willing  to  continue  a  relation  from  which  it  benefited  as 
much  as  olirselves.  Biit  for  this  purpose  our  own  consent  was 
necessary.  If  we  wished  to  sell,  we  must  buy  ;  if  we  wished' to 
increase  our  sales  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  population,  we 
must  increase  our  purchases  in  the  same  proportion.  '  Our  first  act 
'was'  to  establish  a  corn  law.  We  say  to  establish  a  corn  law ;  for 
that  which  previously  existed  had,  from  the  altered  value  of 
money,  becoYne  nominal.  "By  the  memorable  law  of  1815,  the  law 
to  which  our  subsequent  calamities  and  our  present  dangers  may 
be  traced,  the  importation  6f  whedt  was  absolutely  prohibitedwh^li 
it  was  under  the  famine  price  of  80s.  a  quarter.  Butcher's  meat' we 
absolutely  prohibited,  whatever  might  be  itsrprice.  Next  to  meat 
and  bread—  indeed,  in  as  far  as  the  majority  of  our  population  is  con- 
cerned, next  to  bread' — the  most  important  article  of  food  is  sugai"- 
■"We  imposed  on  all  foreign  sugar  prohibitory  duties.  The  nortn  6f 
Europe,  then  the  great  market  for  our  manufactures,  and  within 
a  week's  sail  from  our  shores,  sold  to  us  the  best  timber  and  sK 
the  cheapestrate ;  theCanadas,  a  distant,  thinly-peopled  country, 
offered  us  timber  almost  worthless  for  building  purposes,  and  at 
a  much  higher  price.*   By  imposing  differential  duUes,  rising 
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from  100  to  500  per  cent,  ve  forced  the  community  to  resort  to 
.the  bad  customer  instead  of  the  good  one — to  use  the  distant 
Bftarket  instead  of  the  near  one — to  take  the  inferior  instead  of 
the  superior  commodity,  and  to  pay  for  it  a  larger  price*  We 
jrepealed  in  words  most  of  our  prohibitions,  except  where  food 
was  concerned ;  but  still  subjected  foreign  manufactures  to  duties 
scarcely  ever  falliog  below  20  per  cent  on  their  value — that  is, 
on  their  value  here ;  all  expenses  of  commission  and  conveyance 
being  added  to  their  original  cost,  and  generally  rising  above 
that  extravagant  rate* 

It  is  diffioiilt  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  whole  effects 
of  these  regulations,  if  f<Mreign  nations  had  submitted  to  then^ 
That  they  must  have  been  hignly  mischievous,  is  indeed  ohvious* 
As  every  regular  trade  is  a  trade  of  barter-^as  every  thing  that 
we  regularly  import  is,  in  fact»  received  in  exchange  for  British 
manufactures  which  we  export^^every  obstacle  to  importation 
.must  be  an  obstacle  to  exportation.  Every  diminution  of 
demand  for  foreign  commodities,  must  be  a  diminution  of  demand 
for  the  British  commodities  with  which  the  foreign  commodities 
would  have  been  purchased.  They  must  therefore,  under  a^y 
.  circumstaoyoes,  have  retarded  the  growth  of  our  manufacturea 
and  commerce.  Still,  if  we  had  been  able  to  force  foreira 
nations  to  take  our  commodities,  and  to  pay  for  them  in  the 
forms  which  we  chose  to  approve,  our  condition,  though  far  less 
favourable  thaa  it  would  have  been  under  a  system  of  free  trade^ 
would  still  have  been  safe.  But  for  this  purpose  we  must  have 
been  able  to  apply  to  them  the  treatment  which  drove  our 
Korth  American  colonies  to  resistance  and  sepa];ation»  We  must 
have  been  able  to  prohibit  them  from  naanufacturing  for  them- 
selves, or  from  trading  with  any  manufacturing  country  ex- 
cept ourselves*  To  da  this  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  com- 
mercial policy  ;  but|.  luckily  for  the  rest  of  the  worlds  we  had  not 
the  power.  The  agriculturists  whose  produce  we  rejected,  of 
course  turned  their  surplus  labour  and  their  surplus  capital  to- 
wards manufactureSt  ^  You  taxed  us,'  said  a  New«>Englander, 
<into  independence,  you  fought  us  inta  a  maritime  power,  and 
^  you  now  enact  that  we  shall  be  manufacturers.^ 

The  new  interests  which  our  folly  had  created,  followed  our 
example  where  we  were  wrong  more  ea^^erly  than  where  we 
were  right.  They  saw  that  oux  industry  had  flourished  in  the 
midst  pf  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  and  they  believed  that 
it  had  flourished  in  conseq^uence  of  them*.  Ta  these  fetters 
they  gave  the  naaae  of  protection,  and  called  on  their  goverp- 
m^nXM  to  impose  them«  Their  governments^  with  the  instinc^ 
tive  love  of  re^ulatioai  and  restraint  by  wliich  every  gwetUr 
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ment  is  infested,  were  ready  enough  to  answer  the  call.  In 
one  country  indeed,  whose  staple  produce,  since  it  interfered 
with  no  class  interest  of  our  own,  we  freely  admitted,,  those 
who  benefited  by  our  commerce  resisted  the  alteration »  The 
southern  Anglo-American  slates,  whose  cotton  and  tobacco  we 
consent  to  receive,  would  have  separated  from  the  Union  if 
the  An ti- British  tariff  of  1828  had  been  persisted  in;  and  if  we 
had  continued  to  receive  the  fiour  of  the  northern  states,  that 
tariff  would  never  have  been  imposed.  But  we  deserved  no  such 
support  from  any  European  people.  Foreign  legislatures  could 
lay  no  duties  on  our  products,  they  could  impose  no  restric- 
tions on  our  commerce,  which  they  could  not  justify,  and  more 
than  justify,  by  our  own  example.  A  network  of  tariffs  is  gra- 
dually excluding  us  from  our  nearest  and  natural  customers — our 
European  neighbours  i  and  confining  us  to  our  own  colonies  and 
dependencies — to  the  semi-barbarians  of  A&ica  and  Asia,  and  to 
the  young  communities  of  America*  We  cannot  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject  more  effectually,  than  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  truly  admirable  and  statesmanlike  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article — 

*  Protection  fs  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  It  is  impofisibk  tbat  a 
great  country  like  Eiigland  can  go  on  protecting^  as  it  is  called,  its  vari- 
ous interests,  and  that  other  countries  should  not  follow  the  example. 
Can  we  tell  other  countries  that  they  ought  to  diminish  the  duties  of 
their  tariff;  that  competition  is  the  very  life  of  trade;  that  emulation 
inspires  activity  and  enterpriae;  and  that  without  enterprize  and  activity 
commerce  can  never  flourish,  nor  be  beneficial  to  thuse  who  carry  it  on  ? 
can  we  hold  these  doctrines  to  other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
sist in  our  own  restrictive  system?  When  we  propound  these 
civil  principles  to  foreign  governments,  they  listen  to  our  arguments 
with  mcredulity ;  they  appeal  from  our  doctrines  to  our  practice ; 
they  point  to  our  own  tariff,  and  tell  %»  in  diplomatic  paraphrase,  *<  when 
you  alter  your  own  commercial  system  ;  when  you  biding  down  to  a  mo- 
derate amount  your  excessive  import  duties,  we  may  become  converts  to 
your  doctrines,  and  shall  be  ready  to  talk  with  you  about  a  reviskm  of 
our  own  tariff." 

<  I  have  had  io  discuss  these  matters  with  most  of  the  foreign  states 
with  which  we  have  commercial  rekitioas,  and  they  are  all  in  the  same 
story.  They  invariably  give  us  to  understand,  that  when  we  ask  them  to 
permit  a  more  liberal  admission  of  our  manuiftctured  goods  into  their 
markets,  we  ought  to  set  them  the  example  by  allowing  a  more  liberal 
admission  of  their  produce  into  our  market.  Commeroe,  they  observe, 
is  a  system  of  barter;  and  if  we  exclude  from  our  ports  their  corn,  their 
timber,  their  sugar,,  their  coffee,  every  great  article,  in  short,  of  their 
produce,  which  they  could  offer  us  in  exchange  ^  our  commodities,  how 
can  we  suppose  that  they  can  carry  on  trade  with  ns  ? 

<  I  have  said  that  one  great  evil  of  our  restrictive  system  i%  that  It 
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induces  x)ther  states  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  secret  of  oufr  p^'otperity,  and 
that  it  sets  them  to  imitate  our  example.  Is  this  an  imaginary  evil  ? 
far  from  it.  In  proportion  -as  the  increase  of  •comtnunication  between 
countries  in  time  of  peace  has  enabled  «very  country  to  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  other  nations  have  seen  more 
-xleoply  into  the  details  of  our  restrictive  system,  and  have  been  tempted, 
some  by  ignorance,  some  by  prejudice,  «ome  from  a  spTrit  of  retaUation, 
to  imitate  our  example. 

<  Filrst,  there  is  the  I'russian  Commercial  Union,  which  has  spread 
itself  over  almost  all  of  the  central  and  northern  states  of  Germany. 
That  league  has  just  renewed  itself  by  treaty  for  twelve  years  from  1842. 
'Next  year  their  deputies  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  revising  their 
tariff;  and  this  Hoase  and  the  country  deceive  themselves  greatly^  if  they 
imagine  that  a  perseverance  in  our  restrictive  system,  and  in  our  prcp- 
hibiting  duties,  will  not  induce  the  German  League  to  continue  their 
present  high  duties  upon  our  manufactures,  and  perhaps  to  increase  those 
duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  our  commodities  out  from  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  marlcet  of  Europe.  Russia  and  Sweden  prohibit  a 
great  number  of  our  manufactures;  and  when  we  ask  them  to  relax 
their  tariff,  they  say,  take^  our  corn  and  timber,  and  then  we  will  talk 
with  you  about  admitting  your  manufactures  into  our  ports.  About  tw6 
years  ago,  Sweden  sent  over  here  a  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  and  of 
great  influence  in  his  own  country,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  come 
to  some  agreement  with  us  for  a  mutual  modification  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
two  countries  ;  but  timber  was  our  stumbling-block  ;  and  we  had  no  hope 
«t  thai  time  of  being  able  ^  carry  through  Parliament  any  arrangement  of 
our  timber  duties,  that  would  have  met'tbe  views  of  the  Swedish  govern* 
ment ;  we  had  had  a  mortifying  experience,  but  a  short  time  before,  of  the 
manner  in  which  any  proposition  oi  that  kind  was  likely  to  be  dealt  with  ia 
this  House.  France,  which  ought  to  be  a  s^reat  market  for  our  commodities; 
f'rance,  a -country  so  near  to  us,  producing  many  things  which  we  want» 
and  wanting  many  things  which  we  produce ;  France  has  a  tariff  which 
excludes  many  of  our  principal  manufactures.  But  France  will  not  alter 
her  tariff  unless  we  alter  ours.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  -to  which 
this  mania  of , protection  rages,  France,  not  content  with  prohibiting  our 
cotton  goods,  and  excluding  by  high  duties  our  iron,  has  lately  descended 
to  a  minuteness  of  protection  which  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  an 
indication  of  the  force  of  existing  prejudices  on  these  matters.  France 
has  lately  laid  an  excluding  duty  upon  our  needles  and  fish-hooks,  for 
tlie  .purpose  of  .protecting  that  important  branch  of  her  own  national 
industry]  The  Belgians,  too,  are  running  wild  with  the  notion  of 
|)rotection,  and  are  for  excluding,  by  protecting  duties,  almost  ^very 
thing  which  the  industry  of -man  can  make. 

<  When  you  preach  to  these  foreign  nations ^he  absurdity  of  such  .pnu> 
tices,  they  reply  ^ — ^It  is  all  very  welU  but  we  observe  that  England  has 
grown  wealthy  and  great  by  these  means,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  other 
nations  are  following  her  example,  that  she  has  discovered  that  this  sys- 
tem is  a  bad  one :  when  we  shall  have  attained  the  same  .pitch  -of  «om« 
inercial  prosperity  which  England  has  reached,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
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For  us  to  a  abandon  asjstem  which  perhaps  may  then  no  longer  be  neces- 
9ary\.  It  is  in  vain  we  tell  these  people  tiiat  England  has  grown  gceat  and 
prosperous,  not  by  means  of  this  fellacioue  and  mischievous  system,  but 
in  spite  of  it.  1(  is  in  vain  we  tell  them  that  this  protective  system  has, 
(decked  our  growth,  and  has  prevented  the  full  development  of  our 
national  resources.  Until  we  prove  by  our  practice  that  we  are  sincere^ 
in  our  doctrines^  neither  France,  nor  Belgium,  nor  Germany,  no]> 
Russia^  nor  Sweden,  nor  any  other  country  in  either  hemisphere,,  will  be* 
induced  to  relax  their  own  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws. 

<  The  United  States  of  America  have  imitated  our  example,  and  hav«' 
established  a  protecting  tariif.  The  ill  effects  of  this  tariff  upon  the 
commerce  between  these  two  countries,  has  been  mitigated  by  the  cirn 
cumstance  that  the  Southern  States  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  have 
few  or  no  manufactures  to  protect ;  and  that  thus  the  protecting  tariff  of 
the  north  cannot  prevent  a  great  trade  between  the  two  countries — the 
result  of  which  is  to  send  over  to  us  vast  quantities  of  that  slave  labour 
eotton,  which  all  parties  have  acknowledged  is  so  essential  for  us  ta 
have,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  without.  Yet  no 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  England  and  the  United  States  were  mutually  to 
revise  their  scales  of  import  duties,  the  Commerce  between  the  two 
countries  would  greatly  increase.  But  are  the  United  States  the  only 
country  in  America  where  thia  vicious  system  has  tak^n  root  ?. 
Mexico  is  following  the  example — and  who,,  does,  the  House  think^ 
are  the  parties  who,  have  petitioned  the  Mexican  government  for 
nrotectvon  against  the  importation  of  British  manu&ctures  into 
Mexico  ?  Why,  some  renegade  sons  of  England,  who  have  established 
manufactories  in  Mexico,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  prevail  upoa 
the  Mexican  government  to  exclude,  by  high  protecting  duties, 
British  manufacturea  of  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  they  are 
themselves  making.  Such  is  the  course  which  our  restrictive  system 
induces  other  countries  to  take. 

<  And  what,  then,  is  the  state  of  our  trade  generally  with  other  coun- 
tries? It  is.  quite  true,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  bart.  the  member 
for  Tamworth,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition,  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  inspire  despondency ;  I  trust  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  withered  even  by  this  vicious  system,  though, 
it  prevents. their  full  growth  and  development.  But  if  you  examine 
and  analyse  our  foreign  trade,  you  will  trace  in  it  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  system.  You  will  see  how  these  protecting 
laws  cramp,  the  industry  of  the  country.  Every  year  a  smaller  and 
^mailer  portion,  of  the  manufactures  which  we  export,  consists  of  articles 
in  the  making  of  which  much  labour  ai^d  skill  are  employed.  Every 
year  a  greater  portion  of  our  exports  consists  of  articles  of  an  elementary 
nature,  which  are  not  destined  for  use  and  consumption,  but  are  to  serve 
as  materials  which  are  to  afford  employment  to  the  foreign  manufactu- 
I*er8.  For  instance,,  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  does  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  exportation  of  yarn.  Then,  again,  look  to 
our  artisan  and  capitalist.  Both  of  them  are  leaving  the  countgr.  The 
capitalist  goes  elsewhere,  with  the  notion  of  finding  cheaper  labour :  the 
frtisan  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  remuneration  for  his  industry. 
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Every  year  onr  protecting^  tystem  is  raising  up  against  vm,  in  other  parts 
of  tbe  world,  manufacturing  competitors  ;  and  every  year  British  skill, 
Britisb  industry,  and  British  capital,  are  transferring  themselves  abroad, 
to  render  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  mere  and^more  formidable* 
We  are  thus  ourselves  assisting  to  exclude  our  own  commerce  from 
the  markets  of  ether  countries.  If  this  system  is  persevered  in,  we 
shall  at  last  come  down  to  that  spendthrift  industry,  which  is  to  oon* 
sist  in  exporting  machinery  as  w^l  as  tbe  elements  of  manafactures ; 
and  when  our  exports  consist  of  capital,  skill,  industry,  machinery,  and 
materials,  we  sba41  no  doubt  wonder  how  it  happens  that  our  finished 
manufactures  are  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  those  of  other  cooih 
tries  in  tbe  markets  of  the  worldJ* 

We  are  Induced  to  add  another  extract  from  a  different  pro- 
Auction ;  because  it  shows  that,  even  without  the  interference  of 
foreig^n  governments*  our  own  Commercial  Code  is  enough  to 
destroy  our  commerce.  It  forms  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Muiler 
of  Lubeck,  inserted  by  Mr  lUckson  in  his  Report  to  the  Hand* 
Loom  Cammissioners. 

*  Although  our  agricultural  neighbours  in  Mecklenburg^  and  Holstein 
complain  much  about  the  present  system  of  corn  laws  in  England,  yet  all 
our  manufacturers  are  happy  to  see  them  continued.  They  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  push  the  English  entirely  out  of  foreign  markets,  and  to 
furnish  themselves  all  the  articles  we  still  impc^  from  England.  If 
your  corn  laws  remain  in  statu  quOy  it  may  be  taken  ibr  granted  that  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  there  will  be  very  little  demand  for  English  manu- 
factures on  the  Continent.  If  a  free  trade,  as  formerly,  could  be  re-esta<* 
blished  in  corn,  the  landowners  would  soon  augment  their  wheat  fields^ 
secure  to  themselves  by  it  a  constant  revenue,  and  be  able  to  purchase 
and  consume  a  great  deal  of  British  manufactures  of  all  kinds.  Meck- 
lenburg and  Holstein  alone,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants,  would  becoffle 
important  customers  of  England. 

<  I  cannot  understand  the  policy  of  your  government,  by  which,  while 
you  ruin  us,  you  injure  yourselves  at  the  same  time.  England  is  essen-* 
tially  a  manufacturing  country ;  we  were  agricultural,  and  were  content 
to  pay  you  with  our  corn  for  your  manufactures ;  now  you  refuse  to  take 
our  corn,  and,  as  we  have  nothing  else  with  which  to  buy,  yon  compel 
us  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  The  policy  you  ate  pursuing,  is  making 
the  whole  German  people  your  rivals  instead  of  your  customers.  Cloth 
manufactories,  hemp  and  flax  spinning-works,  iron  founderies,  and  hard* 
ware  manufacture,  are  increasing  rapidly  among  us,  and  your  cotton 
trade  must  expect  to  compete  more  and  more  with  continental  esta^ 
blishments.  Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  steam-mills  in  Germany ; 
and  every  acre  laid  down  in  pasture  transfers  some  of  our  cheap  labour, 
by  which  you  might  be  fed,  to  manufactures,  which,  ultimately  driving 
yours  out  of  the  market,  wilt  cause  a  lai^e  portion  of  your  indnstriid 
population  to  starve. 

*  To  your  corn  laws  must  be  attributed  the  Ptmssian  League,  by  which 
your  manufactures  are  already  excluded  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ger^^ 
man  Stotes.  By-and-by,  you  Will  t^l  hat«  a  market  left  iu  Europe  •   At 
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present,  however,  not  only  the  Hanse  Towng  of  Hinmhnrg,  Lttbeck,  ani 
Bremen,  but  the  large  provinces  of  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Lanen- 
bnrg,  admit  all  British  manufactures  free  of  duty.  Bnt  of  what  avail  i» 
it  tltat  we  are  ready  to  receive  your  manufactures,  when  our  fanners  and 
peasants  have  nothing  to  buy  them  with  but  the  produce  of  the  soil  ? 
Receive  our  <:orn,  and  we  will  in  a  year  or  two  receive  thrice  the 
quantity  of  goods  we  do  at  present.  Besides  coal,  slates,  salt,  cutlery^ 
earthenware,  for  which  we  have  always  a  ready  market,  there  are 
many  articles  we  should  be  glad  to  purchase  with  corn  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  we  can  obtain  from  other  countries  only  for 
gold/ 

*  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  competition  we  have  to  anticipate,'  add« 
Mr  Hickson,  <  is  from  the  United  States  of  America.  By  diverting  their  at« 
tention  from  agriculture,  we  have  made  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation  of  a  people  of  the  same  habits  of  industry,  the  same  spirit  of  enter«» 
prise,  with  ourselves.  Already  has  their  progress  been  so  great,  that  the 
export  trade  of  America  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  four  times  greater  than  our 
own.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  foreign  commerce  exceeding  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  within  less  than  another  twenty  years.  With  the 
great  advantage  of  cheap  food,  the  current  of  emigration  will  constantly 
be  directed  thither.  America  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  artisans  aS 
their  second  home.  There  many  of  their  friends  are  settled,  and  our 
best  workmen  are  at  all  tfmes  much  more  easily  induced  tofoUow  a  capitalist 
to  America,  where  their  own  language  is  spoken,  than  to  France  or  Ger* 
Biany4  High  H^iges  in  the  United  States,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  an  ob* 
stacle  to  manufacturing  progress ;  but  this  is  really  a  very  slight  impedi<> 
ment  where  machinery  is  employed  in  manufactures.  Nor  is  the  diiFer* 
ence  between  the  wages  nf  skilled  artisans  here  and  in  America  very 
great ;  they  are  high  in  both  countries.  The  difference  in  America  is 
less  in  favour  of  the  mechanic  than  ^f  the  day-labourer ;  and  for  working 
cotton-spinning  and  power-loom  machinery  physical  strength  is  not  re* 
nuired,  and  the  labour  of  women  and  children  can  be -obtained  as  cheaply 
in  America  as  f n  Lancashire.  Miss  Martineati  states,  that  in  Boston  the 
earnings  of  young  women,  at  needlework,  are  but  9d.  per  day. 

<  The  progress  already  made  in  power-loom  weaving  in  the  United 
States,  proves  that,  in  this  respect,  they  have  encountered  -no  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  Mr  Galbreeth,  of  the  firm  of  Johnstone  and 
"Galbreath,  Glasgow,  told  me  that  he  was  informed^  upon  authority  upon 
which  he  could  depend,  that  already  there  were  at  Lowel  4800  power- 
looms  in  full  operation.  Mr  'Galbreath  had  been  led  to  enquire  into  the 
subject,  finding  American  cotton  cloth  ^competing  with  bis  own  at 
Canton ;  and  at  Valparaiso,  monopolizing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade^ 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting  largely,  but  foreign  Hsompetition  was 
sfast  gaining  upon  him  in  every  third  or  neutral  inarket.' 

We  repeat  that  we  ^re  sorry  to  appear  iw  alannists ;  but  do 
Hot  the  foregoing  statements  justify  alarm  ?  Who  can  read  them 
•and  doubt,  that,  on  the  event  of  the  contest  now  raging  between 
4he  principles  i>f  Monoply  and  Freedom,  not  merely  ttie  imm^ 
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diate    ptodperity  of  the  country — not    merely  the  qtiestion, 
whether  the  labouring  population '  shall^  or  shall  not  consume 
^ugar,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  taxed  20  per  cent  on  tbeir  bread, 
or  whether  the  higher  classes  shall  submit  to  an  income-tax  in' 
peace — but   the   extension,  and  -  evea  thfe  maintenance  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  with  those  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  permanence  of  our  welftire,  of  our  institutions,  we 
might  almost  say  of  our  civilization,  essentially  depends.. 
.    The  early  progress  of  any  nation  that  attempts  to  rival  us  in 
manufactures,  must  be  slow.     It  has  to  contend  with  our  vast 
iNipital,  our  mineral  wealth,  our  traditionary  skill,'  our  almost 
infinite  division  of. labour,  our  long-established    perseverance, 
energy,  and  enterprise,  our  knowledge  of  markets,  and  with  the 
habits  of  those  who  have  been  bred  up  to  be  our  customers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  we  should  ever  have  lost  a  market  that  we  once  pos- 
sessed, .or  should  ever  lose  one  which  we  now  enjoy ^     In  the 
absence  of  disturbing  causes,  we  migl^t  for  centuries  have  pre- 
perved  the  superiority  which  we  possessed  twenty- years  ago, 
and  might:  even  now  look  forward  for  centuries  to  come  to  an 
export  trade,  not  merely  undiminishing,  hut  increasing  with  the 
general  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  in  the  civilized  world, 
^t  if  the  products  of  a  rival  once  meet  us  in  any  third  market 
upoD  an  equality,  it  is  a  proof  that  all  these  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted.     If  they  shall  once  have  obtained  a  superiority^ 
that  market,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  commodity  in  which 
wc   fitid  ourselves  undersold,  is  gone  for  ever.     *  We  find  by 
•  experience,*  said  Mr  Gardner,  (a  very  intelligent  manufactuTer, 
examined:  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Hand- Loom  Weavers  in  1835,)-  Uhat  if  we  lose  a  market  one  year, 
^  we  lose  it  altogether.     It  is  not  well  to  trifle  with  trade :  .by 
^  trying  experiments  for  only  one  year,  we  might  shut  ourselves 
^  out.     Once  in   possession  <  of  the   market,  they  would  keep 
'it.'     The  explanation*  is  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  law 
of  manufacturing  industry,  that^  cmteris  paribus^  with'  every  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  produced  the  relative  costt)f  production 
is  diminished ;  and,  what  is  the  same  in  diffident  words,  that 
with  every  diminution  of  the  quantity  produced   the   relative 
cost  of  production .  is  increased.     The  larger  the   production 
the  greater  is  the  division  of  labour,  and  conseqi^ently  the  skill 
of  the  workman,  the  smaller  the  expense  of  superintendence, 
thenoore  extensive  the  use  of  machinery  4  in  short,  every  ele- 
ment of  production  becomes  relatively  more  efficient,  and  every 
source  of  expense  is  relatively  diminished.     Hence  it  is  that  the 
price  of  a  manufactured  commodity  falls  as  the  consumption  of 
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it  extends.  Hence  also  tbe  difference  between  the  sum  at  which  a 
large  contract  can  be  made,  and  that  which  must  be  paid  on  a  small 
one.  A  single  pin  could  not  be  made  for  a  shilling — ^when  they 
are  made  by  millions,  a  shilling  can  purchase  them  by  hundreds. 

*  The  instant,  therefore,  that  any  given  class  of  manufacturers 
^  begin  to  feel  that  their  competitors  are  outstripping  them — 
^  the  instant  they  find  that  commodities  similar  to  their  own 

*  meet  them  in  the  market  at  a  lower  price — that  instant  they 
^  ought  to  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  ia  contest  which,  if  its  ele- 
^  ments  continue  the  same,  must  terminate  ruinously.  If  they  can 
^  change  those  elements,  they  may  perhaps  regain  their  ground. 

*  But,  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  their  relative  inferiority  must 

*  become  more  striking  every  year.     The  less  they  produce  the 

*  greater  will  be  the  relative  cost  of  the  produce;  while  the  more 

*  their  rivals  produce,  the  less  will  be  their  relative  cost  of  pro- 

*  duction.     First  comes  a  fall  of  profits,  next  a  reduction  of 

*  wages,  then  irregular  employment  even  at  reduced  wages, 
^  until  the  capitalist  is  ruined,  or  forced  to  change  his  business 

*  or  the  seat  of  his  manufacture,  and  the  workman  must  follow 

*  his  example,  or  be  supported  by  charity.'* 

*  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  a  bale  of  my  goods,'  said  an  eminent 
ipanufacturer  to  us  some  four  years  ago,  ^  is  met  in  the  markets  of 

*  Chma  or  Peru  by  a  similar  article  from  Germany  at  a  lower 

*  price,  that  instant  I  remove  my  establishment  to  the  Tyrol : 

*  for  I  shall  know  well  what  is  to  follow.'  The  warning  was 
given,  and  our  informant  acted  on  it ;  and  his  skill  and  his  capi- 
tal are  now  using  the  fine  water  powers  of  the  Voralberg,  to  aid 
the  competition  which  he  did  not  choose  to  encounter  even  when 
it  was  weaker.  The  contest  indeed,  in  some  respects,  resembles 
a  civil  war :  the  force  that  was  to-day  on  one  side,  may  to-mor- 
row, if  the  chances  of  success  appear  to  have  altered,  be  found 
on  the  other.  The  capital  which  to-day  employs  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  British  workmen,  may  to-morrow  not  merely  leave 
them  unemployed,  but  actually  be  on  its  way  to  set  to  work  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  their  continental  rivals. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  not  merely 
years,  but  even  months  become  important.  The  evils,  the  dan- 
gers, are  not  only  progressive,  but  progressive  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  The  cloud  which  long  remained  a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon,  has  now  rapidly  dilated,  and  may  break  while  we  are 
calculatin&f  the  rate  of  its  approach. 

It  is  with  deep  alarm,  therefore,  that  we  have  observed  the 
sluggishness  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.     The  manufac- 
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tarihg  dittrictS}  notwithstahding^  their  vast  population,  areof  eom- 
paratively  small  extent,  and  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
Until  the   Reform  Act  they  were  almost  totally  unrepresented, 
and  even  now  they  possess  a  representation  grossly  inadequate. 
The  receivers  of  rents,  tithes,  dividends  and  salaries,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  :  they  form,  with  colonial  proprie- 
tors, professional  men,  and  the  more  opulent  merchants  and 
bankers^  almost  the  whole  educated  society  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.    In  that  society '  the  manufacturers  do  not  mix.     They 
must  reside  among  their  works  and  their  work-people,  in  neigh- 
bourhoods from  which  coal-mines  and  steam-engines  have  banish- 
ed all  whom  business  does  not  detain.     Of  their  situation,  their 
wants,  their  feelings,  or  their  suiferings,  little  is  known  in  one 
House  of  Parliament,  and  nothing  in  the  other,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  by  the  community  at  large.     The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  dangers  which  we  have  described  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  attracted  public   attention.      The  great  majority  of  the 
higher  clasbes.have  never  heard  of  them.     Others,  and  we  lament 
to  find  Sir  Robert  Peel  among  the  number,  disbelieve^  or  aifeet 
to  disbelieve,  their  existence  ;  and  of  those  who  know  that  there 
is  p^ril,  very  fe\^  appear  to  be  aware  of  its  magnitude  or  its  im- 
minence*    It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  has  often  happened  before  while  escape  was  possible,  the 
danger  would  not  be  known  or  appreciated ;  and  that)  as  we 
repealed  the  Stamp  Act  after  the  North  American  colonies  were 
lost — as   we  emancipated   the    Catholics  fifter  the  afi^ection  of 
Ireland  was  forfeited — so  we  should  liberalize  our  Commerdal 
Code  when  the  preservation  of  our  trade  bad  become  impossible. 
Then,  indeed^  when  half  oUr  mills  are  stopped,  and  the  others 
are  working  short  time — when  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  the 
hand-loom  weavers  shall  have  spread  to  the  spinners,  the  power- 
loom  weavers,  the  shipbuilders^  and  the  numberless  trades  that 
depend  on  our  exports  for  their  existence — when  Manchester  wid 
Birmingham  have  to  pray  for  rates  in  aid  from  the  surrounding 
parishes,  and  can  justify  their  application  by  showing  their  ab- 
solute inability  to  support  their  own  poor-^then^  the  voice  of 
starving  millions  will  be  heard.     Corn  laws,  and  timber  laws, 
and  sugar  laws^  and  differential  duties,  and  sliding  scales,  will 
be  swept  away.     But  would  .these  be  the  only  sacrifices  ?     Are 
we  sure  that  the  Peerage,  or  the  Churchy  or  even  the  Monarchy, 
could  resist  the  storm  ?    Even  if  the  worst  extremities  should  be 
avoided,  still  the  mischiefs  of  a  sudden  and  total  change^  effected 
by  such  means,  would  be  unutterable ;  and)  in  all  probabiiitjr, 
they  would  be  endured  in  vain.     Commerce  and  manufactures 
fly  from  the  seat  of  a  revolution  t  they  languish  under  the  mere 
fears  of  a  revolution*     In  agricultural  countriesi  like  Spain  or 
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Fi^ilc^)  i*l&v6IuU6n)  though  it  destroys  th^  happiness  and  the  morals 
of  the  existing  ^Deration,  yet,  in  as  fiit  at  least  as  the  educated 
isl&sses  are  concerned^  it  may  leave  the  elements  of  future  pl^os- 
perity  unimpaired.  For  Great  Britain  there  are  tl6  such  hopes ; 
with  her  capital  frightened  away,  ahd  her  fixed  machinery  de^ 
stroyed^  the  value  of  her  labour  would  sink  at  least  td  the  gene- 
ral level  of  Europe.  She  might  open  her  ports  to  eorni  but  sh6 
i#Duld  be  uhable  to  {Purchase  it ;  she  might  repeal  her  timber 
duties,  but  she  would  eease  to  be  a  great  maritime  power ;  she 
would  become  the  abode  of  a  potatoe-eatitig  population,  dense 
and  miserable,  and  therefore  formidable  to  its  governors,  but  de«> 
fenceless  against  exterior  aggression*  Under  such  circumstances 
could  we  retain  our  colonies  ?  could  we  retain  our  Indian  Em«> 
pire  ?  could  we  retain  the  union  with  Ireland  ?  could  we  keep 
faith  with  the  public  creditor  ?  could  we  preserve  the  resemblance 
of  our  present  power,  or  of  our  present  prosperity  ? 

Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions,  we  saw  with  little 
regret  the  continuing  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  It  afforded 
means  of  forcing  the  public  to  look  at  the  state  of  our  trade,  and 
at  the  monstrous  code  by  which  it  is  fettered.  And,  what  is  of 
far  more  practical  importance,  it  afforded  the  means  of  saying  to 
classes,  and  even  to  individuals — '  Unless  you  will  consent  to 
^  allow  us  to  increase  the  revenue  by  diminishing  duties,  we 
<  must  tax  yoiii  If  you  wish  sugar  to  continue  at  8d»  a  pound, 
*  or  bread  at  9d.  &  loaf,  yoU  must  pay  for  those  blessings  by  a 
>  tax  of  L.50  on  your  house^  or  perhaps  Li500  on  your  income^* 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  remarkable  speech  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  stated^  that  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
L.2,400,000  in  the  income  of  the  present  year^  the  Governmont 
had  only  four  courses  to  pursue, — 1.  By  petty  taxation  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  deficiency,  providing,  of  course^  for  the  remainder 
By  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills — that  is,  by  borrowing.  2d^ 
To  raise  the  whole  by  a  lofui.  3dly,  To  add  greatly  to  the  direct 
taxation  of'  the  country  ;  and  4thly^  By  diminishing  prohibitory 
import  duties,  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  increase  the  revenue, 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  people.  In  fact^  however,  these 
four  expedients  are  reducible  to  two — ihcreased  taxation  an4  im^ 
proved  taxation;  for  borrowing  is  nlerely  taKation  deferred^  tb  fall^ 
when  it  doed  come^  with  the  severity  of  coihpound  interest.  If  we 
4neet  this  year's  deficit  of  L.2^40Q,000  by  borrowing  at  4  per 
cent,  the  deficit  next  year  will  be  L.S,496,000 ;  beihg  the  de» 
ficit  of  the  yeat  and  the  interest  of  the  loan-^and  that  L«96,000 
will  be  a  burden  imposed  on  the  country  for  ever*  A  loani 
therefore,  this  year^  if  the  events  of  tke  last  two  mdnths  should 
eoeasion  the  iuleption  of  sueh  a  course,  will  render  U  necessary 
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to  riuse  next  year^  and  indeed  for  an  indefinite  period,  L«2,496,000 
a^year  by  taxation,  either  increased  or  improved,  instead  of 
L.2,400,000.  The  delay  of  a  single  year  will  cost  the  country,  for 
eyer,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  annual  grant  for  the 
purposes  of  Education ;  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  annual 
expense  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission — an  expense  which  has 
been  the  pretext  for  so  many  petitions. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  more  than  usually 
perceptible  the  advantage  of  adopting  improved  instead  of  in- 
creased taxation.  A  series  of  crops,  all  rather  inferior  to  the 
usual  average  in  amount,  and  some  in  quality,  had  materially 
raised  the  price  of  wheat,  particularly  of  good  wheat.  A  dimin- 
ished supply  of  sugar  from  our  own  possessions — the 
supply  to  which  our  present  tariff  confines  us — had  increased, 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  the  price  of  sugar.  Commercial 
difficulties,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  irregular  im- 
portation of  corn,  occasioned  by  the  fluctuating  duty,  aided  by 
the  tendency  of  a  high  price  of  provisions  to  produce  a  low  rate 
of  wages,  had  occasioned  distress  so  extensive  as  almost  to 
deserve  to  be  called  universal  among  the  largest  body  of  our 
labourers — those  engaged  in  manufactures.  Their  employment 
had  become  irregular,  and  their  wages,  when  employed,  had 
fallen ;  while  the  prices  of  the  commodities  on  which  their 
wages  are  chiefly  expended,  had  risen.  The  Report  and  the 
Evidence  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  <  Im- 
port Duties,'  had  produced  a  deep  and  wide  impression.  Al- 
though the  worst  effects  of  the  protective  system — the  grow- 
ing danger  to  which  it  exposes  our  export  trade — was  little  un- 
derstood— we  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  little  understood  even 
now ;  yet  the  immediate  effects  of  that  system  on  the  price  of 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  and  on  the  revenue,  began 
to  be  perceived.  The  public  began  to  see,  that,  as  to  many 
of  those  articles,  the  best  market  was  absolutely  barred  against 
them;  and  that,  as  to  many  others,  it  was  mischievously  con- 
fined. They  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  suffering  under 
an  oppressive  taxation^  not  merely  without  benefit  to  the  reve- 
nue, but  to  its  loss.  Whatever  may  be  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  for  the  purposes  of 
external  security,  or  for  those  of  internal  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement, or  of  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  they  will  be  cheer- 
fully submitted  to.  Nothing  will  be  grudged  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  faith,  or  for  the  keeping  up  our  military  and  naval 
establishments ;  for  the  proper  splendour  of  the  monarchy  ;  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  justice ;  or  for  tne  exten* 
sion  of  education.     The  sacrifices  necessary  for  these  purposes 
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will  be  readily  undergone.  But  men  became  indignant  irheii 
they  found  that  the  taxation  under  which  they  were  labouring^ 
instead  of  increasing  the  revenue  devoted  to  these  gpreat  objects, 
actually  diminished  it ;  when  they  found  that  a  loss  of  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  to  the  consumer,  produced  a  further  loss  of  fivQ 
or  six  millions  to  the  exchequer. 

The  feeling  which,  in  this  country,  is  a  necessary  precursor  to 
any  great  change — the  feeling  that  tnat  change  was  necessary  and 
inevitable — began  to  prevail.  And  its  extension  was  most  power* 
fully  assisted  by  the  consideration  which  forced  itself  even  on  the 
most  careless  minds — what  must  be  the  alternative  while  that 
change  was  deferred.  The  deficit  existed  and  was  increasing.  An 
income  tax,  a  duty  on  the  devolution  of  land,  a  house  tax,  an  in- 
creased window  tax,  further  duties  on  horses,  servants,  and  car- 
riages— such  were  the  expedients  which,  though  they  might  be 
delayed  by  loans,  only  to  be  aggravated,  must  be  ultimately  re- 
sorted to.  At  length  it  seemed  probable  that  the  cause  of  that 
helpless  bod}'^,  the  great  mass  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  might  be 
taken  up  with  some  prospect  of  success.  At  length  it  seemed 
probable,  that  a  Budget  which  would  relieve  our  financial  diffi- 
culties by  adding  to  our  comforts — which  would  benefit  the  Ex- 
chequer by  benefiting  the  consumer — might  be  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  its  immediate  and  palpable  effects ;  although  its  still 
greater  but  more  remote  advantages — the  security  which  it  would 
give  to  our  existing  commerce,  and  the  avenues  which  it  would 
open  to  the  extension  of  our  trade — might  be  unperceived  or  un- 
dervalued. And  while  these  circumstances  rendered  the  late  Ses- 
sion an  eminently  favourable  opportunity  for  proposing  such  a 
Budget,  there  were  others  which  rendered  its  early  adoption 
peculiarly  important.  Our  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil 
was  entered  into  for  fifteen  years;  expiring  in  1842,  on  two 
years'  notice.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  they  admit 
our  commodities  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent 
ad  vaiorem.  It  contains  no  stipulation  as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
to  which  we  may  subject  theirs  ;  and  on  their  staple,  sugar,  we 
impose  one  of  300  per  cent.  They  have  testified  their  disappro- 
bation, by  giving  the  earliest  possible  notice  for  the  termination 
of  the  treaty.  In  1842,  also,  the  United  States  of  America  must 
reconsider  their  tariff.  The  admission  of  their  grain  would 
secure  the  votes  of  the  corn-growinff  states,  and  prevent  any 
alteration  unfavourable  to  us ;  as  it  womd  have  prevented,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  our  minister,  Mr  Addington,  the  original 
enactment  of  its  objectionable  parts.  Our  commercial  relations 
with  these  great  countries — the  best  foreign  markets  left  to 
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«anii9t  remaiii  stationa? y.  We  stand  ia  tba  remaifcall^  posi^ 
of  being  able  to  i^ake  to  tbem  ^n^^ii^ns,  aa  they  a?«  palled, 
ivbicb  will  be  still  moie  bea^ficial  to  oi^rselves  i  and  to  ask  from 
them  eonqessiona  by  which  they  will  be  gainers,  Sv^ph  a  favour* 
able  field  for  oommereial  diplomacy  was  never  opened  beferp, 
Another  ground  for  immediate  action  was  the  state  of  feeling  \v^ 
Northern  Germany.  Thd  states  forming  the  north-western  Ger- 
iran  Commercial  I^eague — a  league  adopting  the  tariff  which^  ne^^l 
to  that  of  Switserland,  is  the  most  liberal  V^  Europe— were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  proposing  the  prolongation  of  the  leagn^t 
The  following  extraet  from  the  Heport  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Hand-l^QOm  WoaverSf  shows  the  use  whlcb  might  be  made  of 
this  state  of  things  : — 

« The  treaty  ia  not  yet  complete,  and  we  are  itroagly  of  opinion  that  a 
fa^onrable  opportunity  now  exists  for  ^n  arrangement  between  yom 
M^eaty*8  Gov^nment  and  the  countries  constitutioi^  the  North- Western 
X^eagnet  which  would  he  beneQcial  in  its  impncdi&te  results,  and  atiU  more 
80  by  the  example  which  its  benetits  woqld  in  time  boi(i  out  to  the  Fes( 
of  Germany.  A  very  few  concessions  on  our  part,  and  still  fewer,  if 
indeed  any  be  required,  on  theirs,  would  produce  an  increase  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  whidi  would  be  useful  to  us,  but  of  course 
much  more  so,  from  the  proportion  it  would  bear  to  the  rest  of  their 
commerce,  to  the  countries  constitutiug  the  North- Western  League*  To 
the  influence  of  such  an  example  we  attach  great  importance.  The 
qnestions  whether  freedom  of  commerce  is  or  is  not  a  public  bene&t-r^ 
whether  what  ia  called  proteotiqn  is  or  not  a  pubfio  mischief — are  no 
lonp;er  considered  ia  Germany  by  those  alone  who  make  political  science 
their  study.  They  are  canvassed  by  merchants,  manufacturersi  and| 
what  is  still  more  important,  by  consumers.  In  every  part  of  German? 
in  which  the  individual  interests  of  local  manufacturers  do  not  prevail 
not  merely  a  belief  in  the  superior  advantages  of  free  trade,  but  an  earnest 
desire  for  it,  is  extending.  This  is  particularly  'the  case  in  the  smaller 
states  constituting  the  North- Western  League,  in  the  Hans  Towns,  and 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenbui^,  and  in  the  vast  regions  forming  the 
Austrian  empire.  In  general,  it  wdl  be  found  that  the  beneflta  of  com* 
merce  are  best  anderstood  in  the  smaller  states  i  because  the  less  the 
state  the  greater  is  the  proportion  which  i|s  foreign  oomn^sree  is  likely 
to  bear  to  its  heme  trade,  and  alsp,  because  in  a  small  cpmmnnity  thif 
effect  of  eyery  institution  is  more  obvious.  Russia,  France,  and  ^ngv 
land,  all  without  doubt  suffer  from  their  restrictive  systems,  and  all  womd 
be  benefited  by  a  change  ;  but  among  the  many  causes  which  affect  th^ 
prosperity  of  such  vast  and  complicated  bodies,  the  effect  of  any  single 
one  is  not  easily  ascertained  or  easily  demonstrated.  In  the  simply  con- 
stituted communities  of  the  Hans  Towns,  or  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
or  even  of  Hanover,  the  influence  of  a  single  change  becomes  immediately 
perceptible.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Auatrian  em* 
pire  there  is  as  yet  aa  maanfiOturiBg  interest  which  can  ask  for  proteetioB 
at  the  public  expense.    She  cannot  supply  her  own  actual  consumption 
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of  QHtQu^tared  goodi,  mncb  lets  could  «b€i  supply  t^hoie  irbiek  fbl^ 
woulU  b9  (lesiroui  and  Able  to  consume,  if  a  wore  exteasive  e^Dort  of  the 
produce  of  her  own  fields,  pastures,  forest*,  %ni  ipioe^i  afforded  to  her 
the  means  of  purchasings  them, 

*  If  the  result  of  a  negotiation  with  the  North-Western  League  were 
a  freer  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  if  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  people  constituting  that  league  were,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they 
would  be,  obvious  and  notorious,  we  are  iirmly  oonrinced  tbc^t  Ihere 
would  arise,  throughout  the  vast  and  productive  dominions  of  Austria,  a 
desire  for  an  increased  intercourse  with  this  country,  whioh  the  Austrian 
government  would  not  be  ahl^,  and  we  think  would  not  be  de^iroust  In 
oppose.' 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  to  propose  such  a  Budget,  was 
to  place  at  the  mercy  of  the  opposition  the  ministerial  majority 
in  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  If  the  opposition  cko^e  to 
resist  it  as  a  body,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  be  joined  by 
ministerialists — fearing  inconvenience  to  themselves  or  to  their 
constituents  from  some  portion  of  the  scheme — sufficient  in  nuHiber 
to  place  the  government  in  a  minority.  And  it  was  probable 
that  the  opposition  would  be  reinforced  by  the  whimsical,  irresor 
lute  individuals — the  pest  of  a  balanced  state  of  parties,  some 
voting  without  assignable  motives,  and  others  on  motives 
that  will  not  bear  exposure — who,  in  a  crisis,  almost  always 
assist  the  party  whfch  they  profess  most  to  disapprove. 

There  were  however  grounds,  and  strong  grounds,  fop  hoping 
that  the  opposition  would  refuse  the  party  triumph  whieh  would 
be  placed  within  their  grasp.  No  man  had  denouneed  mom 
firmly  than  their  great  leader  the  ruinous  expedient  of  loans  in 
time  of  peace;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  willr 
ing  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  to  signaliae  his  resumption  of 
office  by  severe  additional  taxation.  He  is  known  to  be  a  friend 
of  commercial  freedom.  What  man  of  any  intellectual  eminence 
is  not  so  ?  And  he  had  not  distinctly  avowed  that  preference  of 
R  fluctuating  to  a  fixed  corn  duty,  to  whieh  he  has  since  paoet  uUf* 
fortunately  pledged  himself.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  if  he 
could  restrain  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  members  of  his  jparty, 
he  would  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Whigs,  when  Mr  Wallace 
and  Mr  Huskisson  introduced  reforms,  which,  without  detraetr 
ing  from  their  great  merit,  were  far-  less  useful  and  less  ui^ent 
than  those  in  contemplation.  We  feel  sure  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  wanted  the  power,  not  the  will,  to  act  thus.  The  Cabinet 
^eem  to  have  thought  it  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that  he  had 
both  the  power  and  the  will.  Had  they  thought  otherwise,  it  appears 
clear  that  they  would  have  brought  forward  their  Budget  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session,  when  preparatiw  eould  bftve  h^efk  inede 
for  a  dissolution  before  the  Easter  recess.     But  though  they  did 
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not  despair  of  success,  they  must  have  felt  that,  as  a  party  mea- 
sure, it  was  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  event  depended  on  the 
patriotism  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  discipline  of  his  followers; — 
followers  who  despise  him  for  his  defects,  and  hate  him  for  his 
merits.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell,  they  did 
not  shrink  from  the  resolution,  when  once  its  advantage  to  the 
country  was  agpreed  upon. 

The  first  indication  given  to  the  public  of  the  plan  resolved 
on  by  the  government,  was  the  proposal  for  the  revision  of  the 
customs  in  the  West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies, 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Labouchere  on  the  12th  of  March.  Under 
the  existing  law,  beef,  pork,  fish,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  tea,  raw  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  when  imported  into  those  colonies  from  any 
foreign  country,  are  still  absolutely  prohibited ; — the  commodities 
selected  for  exclusion  being,  as  usual,  the  principal  articles  of  food. 
On  flour,  timber,  and  lumber,  duties  are  imposed  varying  from 
20  per  cent  cid  valorem  to  40.  On  another  class  of  commodities, 
few  of  which  seem  to  deserve  enumeration,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
L.7,  10s.  per  cent  is  imposed;  on  glass,  soap,  refined  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  manu&ctures,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent ;  on 
clocks  and  watches,  leather  manufactures,  linen,  musical  instru- 
ments, wires,  books,  papers,  and  silken  manufactures,  a  duty  of 
L.30  per  cent ;  and  on  unenumerated  manufactures  a  duty  of 
]  5  per  cent. 

In  the  room  of  this  oppressive  and  anomalous  tariff,  Mr  Labou- 
chere proposed  to  give  to  the  British  colonies  a  freer  trade  than 
is  enjoyed  by  any  European  nation,  except  Switzerland ;  indeed, 
practically,  a  much  freer  trade  than  that  of  Switzerland :  for  the 
Swiss  trade  is  fettered  by  the  transit  duties  imposed  by  the  coun- 
tries among  which  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned.  The 
British  colonies  have  for  their  neighbour,  the  sea.  It  would  have 
placed  them  in  the  situation  in  which  they  themselves  have  pro- 
claimed, that  they  can  compete  with  the  slave  labour  of  the  whole 
world.* 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Labouchere's  proposals  were  an  indica- 
tion^of  the  intentions  of  the  government.  The  short  conversa- 
tion which  followed  their  introduction,  shows  that  those  inte- 
rested in  monopolies  took  the  alarm.  Mr  Palmer,  the  member 
for  Essex,  complained  that  these  propositions  carried  out  to  its 
full  extenjt  the  system  of  free  trade — that  every  petition  which 
fostered  or  supported  free  trade  had  the  protection  of  the  Secre- 


r  «  See  Mr  Burnley's  speech  in  the  Trinidad  Gazette  of  the  11th  Feb. 
1841. 
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tary  for  the  Colonies ;  and  declared,  with  an  almost  ludicrous  mis- 
use of  the  word  protection^  that  every  class  had  the  same  right  to 
be  protected  by  the  State  against  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
which  a  child  had  to  be  protected  by  its  parents,  (we  presume 
against  violence,)  Mr  White,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  rose 
in  defence  of  the  shipping  interests,  and  claimed  protection  for 
them ;  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  the  British  cannot,  owing 

*  to  the  timber  duties^   build  their  ships  so  cheaply ^   nor,   with 

<  our  present  com  laws^  can  they  victual  them  so  cheaply  as  fo- 

*  reigners,  and  therefore  they  cannot  compete  with  foreigners.' 
And  when  they  came  again  before  the  House,  on  the  dth  of 
April,  the  apprehensions  of  the  enemies  of  commercial  freedom, 
that  they  formed  only  part  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  reform,  be- 
came apparent.  Mr  Goulburn  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
some  information  should  be  given  to  the  House,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  was  to  be 
carried  out.  He  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  colonies  might  apprehend,  that  a  similar  change 
would  be  carried  into  eflfect  with  respect  to  the  timber  im- 
ported from  those  colonies  into  Great  Britain.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  this  was  not  only  one  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures ?  Mr  Palmer's  fears  had  now  ripened  into  a  belief  that, 
if  these  Resolutions  were  carried,  they  would  be  followed  by 
an  attack  on  the  corn  laws ;  and  certainly  Lord  John  Russell's 
answer  was  not  calculated  to  allay  these  fears.  *  The  principle,' 
said  Lord  John  Russell,  ^  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 

*  (Mr  Goulburn)  seemed  to  proceed  was,  that  you  must  give 
'  advantages  to  the  British  manufacturers  against  the  colonies. 
^  The  colonies  must  take  their  silk,  leather,  cotton,  &c.     Then 

*  the  people  of  the  colonies  say,  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved  by 

*  this  restriction.  Then  to  satisfy  them  you  say,  they  shall  have 
^  advantages  against  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  of  the  United 

<  Kingdom.  Then  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  complain,  and 
'  you,  to  satisfy  them,  give  them  advantages  against  the  manu- 

*  facturer — and  so  you  go  on  in  this  vicious  circle  of  constantly 
■  ^  endeavouring  to  do  something  for  the  advantage  of  a  particular 

*  class,  instead  of  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.' 

When  the  leader  of  the  ministeralists  denounced  so  unreservedly 
the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  the  protective  system,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  attempt  its  reform.  On  the  30th 
of  last  April — a  day  which  will  long  be  memorable  in  English 
history — the  long-expected  Budget  was  brought  forward.  It 
turned,  as  all  those  who  believed  that  the  Ministers  would  do  their 
duty  had  fully  expected,  on  Timber,  Sugar^  and  Corn.    With 
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respect  to  timbers  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exobequer  propo«?4  to 
dimipish  the  eoonnous  difference  between  the  duty  imposf  d  on 
colonial  and  B$iUio  timb^fi  by  raising  the  duty  on  the  former 
from  lOs.  a  load  to  20s.,  aud  reducing  that  on  the  letter  from 
55s*  to  508.  From  this  chiiage)  which  would  itill  give  to  co* 
lonial  timber  an  advantage  of  150  per  cent,  he  expected  an 
increase  of  revenue  of  L.600,000  a-year*  The  duty  on  colonial 
sugar  being  94s,  per  hundred^weight,  and  that  on  roreign  lugai^ 
^Os.,  he  proposed  to  leave  the  former  duty  unaltcre(U  but  to 
lower  the  latter  to  36s,  per  hundred-weight — still  leaving  to 
colonial  sugar  an  advantage  of  50  per  cent^  From  this  change 
he  calculated  on  an  increased  revenue  of  X4,700,Q0p  a«year«  Tne 
remainder  of  the  deficit  was  to  be  raised  by  an  alteration  of  thQ 
corn  laws;  by  substituting  for  the  present  fluctuating  scale, 
which  oscillates  between  freedom  and  prohibition — which  seem% 
intended  to  give  the  least  possible  advantage  to  the  Exchequer 
in  proportion  to  the  suffering  which  it  inflicts  on  the  people—^ 
fixed  duty,  producing  a  regular  trade,  and  a  revenue  that  may 
be  relied  upon.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  duty  was  not 
9tated  on  the  30th  of  April ;  but  was  afterwards  announced  to  be 
8s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  4s.  6d.  on  barley,  ds.  4d«  on  oats,  and  5s, 
each  on  rye,  peas,  and  beans* 

The  language  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  left  their  future 
treatment  of  this  memorable  Budget  doubtful.  Mr  Goulburn  and 
Mr  Henries  asked  time  for  consideration*  Sir  Robert  Peel  refused 
to  express  any  opinion,  *  as  he  felt  deeply  the  magnitude  of  the  in*- 
*  terests  involved^  and  wished  to  pause  before  he  pronounced  <tn 
^  irrevocable  judgment.'  But  the  temper  manifested  by  the  suborr 
dinate  members  of  the  opposition,  led  to  no  hope  that  the  wiser 
views  of  their  chiefs  would  control  them.  AH  the  bu9z  and  whispeiw 
ing  on  their  benches,  all  that  the  French  call  laphysiognQmiedtla 
chambref  indicated  the  determination  of  tho|e  who  think  they  proi- 
fit  bv  the  great  monopoly  pf  corn,  to  come  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  all  their  brother  monopolistS|  and  to  collect  into  one  phalanx 
every  defender  of  every  abuse.  And  the  leaders  of  the  amaU 
section  of  mischief-makers,  who  promote  evU  because  it  is  evil, 
and  obstruct  improvement,  not  because  they  think  it  may  intcKr 
fere  with  their  interests,  but  because  it  is  ^ood — because  it  may 
promote  a  state  of  prosperity  fatal  to  their  influence-^rlaboured  to 
impute  to  the  authors  of  the  measure  every  dishonourable  mOi- 
tive ;  and,  while  they  did  not  venture  to  object  to  the  proposal, 
endeavoured  to  arm  and  excite  against  it  the  prejudices  and  the 
fears  of  every  separate  class  of  (ho  community^^^ommercialf 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural. 
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A  ¥9ry  few  df^yi  showed  the  mistake  of  tb^  GoT^rpm^nti,  ii\  p)a« 
oipg  tiny  relmqc^  on  the  public  spirit,  or  at  least  on  tb^  power, 
of  tbeir  principal  opponents.  Lord  Sandon,  tbe  member  iot 
Liverpool,  \<rith  the  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  his  party,  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  the  House  goings  into  Com'* 
mittee  on  the  sugar  duties-^^  That,  considering  the  efforts  and 

<  sacrifices  which  Parliament  and  the  country  have  made  for  the 

*  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  with  the)  truest  hop^ 

*  tb^t  tbeir  e:(ertiona  and  ej^ample  migbt  lead  to  the  mitig^tiou 
'  and  final  extinction  of  these  evils  in  other  countries,  this  House 

*  is  not  prepared  (especially  with  the  present  prospects  of  tbe 
^  pnpply  of  sugar^  from  British  possessions)  to  adop(  the  measure 

*  proposed  by  ber  Majesty's  Government  for  the  reduction  of 
^  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  this  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  36 ;  and  tbat  f^ 
subsequent  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel — *  That  her 
^  Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of 

*  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  tbe 

*  House,  measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to 
^  the  public  welfare^  and  that  their  continuance  in  office,  under 
^  such  circumstances,  is  at  variance  witb  the  spirit  of  the  cqU' 

*  stitution,' — a  motiou  made  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  prevent* 
ing  tbe  discussion  of  the  proposed  alteration  on  the  corn^laws-^ 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one, 

The  Budget  therefore,  as  a  wbole^  has  never  been  considered  by 
the  House,  One  portion  of  it,  providing  for  the  relaxation  of  tbe 
prohibitory  duties  on  sugar^  it  has  rejected ;  the  others  it  has  re? 
fused  even  tq  discuss,  We  regret  tbat  pur  limits  force  us  to  follow 
its  e:(ample  in  this  particular,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Sugar  Resolutions ;  leaving  timber  and  coru  to  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  nroposed  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  tbe  only  subject  on 
which  tne  House  pronounced  an  opinion,  was  debated)  as  far  as  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  was  concerned)  on  the  narrowest  possible 
grounds.     Sir  Robert  Peel  denied  that  there  ejcisted  ^  any  overr 

<  whelming  moral  obligation,  in  compliance  witb  which  we  were 

<  bound  to  abstain  from  the  eqnsumptipu  of  sugar  as  the  produce  of 

<  slave  labour^  or  that  supporting  the  Government  plan  involved 
^  any  ebarge  of  violating  conscientious  principles,  lie  had  on  fo^<- 

*  mer  occasions  voted  in  favour  of  great  and  important  relaxations 

<  in  the  duties  and  imposts  affecting  various  commodities,  the  prcH 

*  duce  of  slave  labour.  With  respect  to  cotton  he  had  so  voted.  He 

*  had  supported  the  proposition  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of 
^  coffee, the  produceofBrazilor Venezuela.  Itwas not A» opposition 

<  whiob  1^  to  the  abwdenmept  of  that  plan  i  he  repeated^  there- 
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'  fore,  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  present  motion  on  the  ground 
^  of  any  overwhelming  moral  obligation.  Nor  would  he  ask  the 
^  continued  exclusion  of  foreign  sugars  on  account  of  the  interests 

*  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors ;  for  to  them  the  liberality  of 

<  this  country  had  been  so  great  that)  if  the  present  question  in- 

*  volved  merely  their  interests,  the  country  had  a  right  to  call  on 

*  them  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  the  public  advantage/  On 
what  grounds,  then,  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  rest  his  vote  against 
permitting  even  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  proposed  Keso- 
lutions— against  merely  allowing  the  House  to  go  into  committee 
upon  them  ?  On  two  grounds,  and  on  two  grounds  only,  first, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Government  plan  would  have  the  effect 
of  deciding,  that  sugar  could  not  be  produced  by  free  labour  in 
the  West  Indies.  And  that  the  result,  according  to  the  report 
of  his  speech  in  the  Titnes^  in  all  the  West  Indian  colonies,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  corrected  speech,  the  result  in  Jamaica,  would  be 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  white  population ;  and  the  occupation  of 
the  soil  by  a  population  of  negroes,  content  with  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  without  producing  any  exportable  commodity  what- 
ever, and  with  no  trade  with  England  or  with  any  other  country. 
Secondly,  that  ^  the  amount  of  remittances  made  from    India 

*  was  about  L.3,200,000  for  the  purposes  of  Government  annu- 
^  allv,  and  there  were  private  remittances  made  to  the  amount  of 

*  half  a  million.  There  was  no  mode  of  making  these  remittances 

*  except  by  the  medium  of  these  sugars.'  And  he  drew  a  painful 
picture  of  the  distress  to  which  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
vast  country  are  occasionally  subject — -distress  which  is  always 
incidental  to  a  dense  population  subsisting  on  the  cheapest  of  the 
articles  of  human  food,  rice,  and  therefore  without  a  substitute 
when  the  crop  is  deficient.     ^  These  were  the  grounds  on  which 

*  he  should,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  ex- 
^  ample  that  free  labour  in  the  West  Indies  could  succeed,  and 

*  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  productions  of 

<  the  East  Indies,  g^ve  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 

*  member  for  Liverpool.' 

The  first  of  the  two  grounds  assigned  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be 
easily  disposed  of.  The  total  exports  from  Bengal  during  the  year 
1837-1838,  the  last  for  which  we  have  a  return,  amounted  in  value 
to  75,544,884  rupees.  Those  from  Bombay  were  44,604,168.* 
The  return  from  Madras  for  that  year  has  not  been  published. 
We  will  assume,  however,  that  it  did  not  materially  vary  from  that 
of  the  previous  year,  which  amounted  to  27,854,757  rupees  ;t 

«  Porter's  Tables,  Part  ii,  p.  187.        t  IMd.  Part  riii,  p.  81. 
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nakiDj^,  including  the  exports  from  Bengal  and  Bombayi  a  total 
of  146,001,806  rupees ;  or,  taking  the  rupee  at  its  average  value 
of  two  shillings,  L.14,600,180  sterling.  Of  this  amount,  only 
46,044,085  rupees,  or  L.4,604,608  sterling,  not  30  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  export  of 
sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year  was  443,353 
.cwts.,  worth  in  bond  in  London,  after  all  expenses  were  paid, 
less  than  L.700,000.  What  becomes,  then,  of  Sir  Robert  Reel's 
statement,  that  sugar  a£fords  the  only  mode  by  which  India  can 
make  her  remittances  to  England  f  or  what  becomes  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  excluding  foreign  sugars  for  the  sake  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  Peninsula  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
trade  of  India  depends  on  a  commodity  which  does  not  form  one 
twentieth  part  of  her  annual  exports  ? — a  commodity,  too,  which 
till  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  she  never  has  exported  ? 
Could  the  welfare  of  eighty  millions  of  people  be  seriously 
affected,  even  if  our  admission  of  foreign  sugar  should  totally 
exclude  Indian  sugar  from  our  market?  Why,  if  the  whole 
L.700,000  which  their  sugar  was  worth  had  been  pure  gain  to 
them — if  the  sugar,  instead  of  costing  them,  as  we  know  it  must 
have  done,  four-fifths  of  its  value  in  the  expense  of  production 
and  carriage,  had  been  miraculously  supplied  to  them  at  the 
shipping  ports,  and  had  been  worth  there  the  L.700,000  which 
it  was  worth  in  London,  that  sum  divided  among  the  population 
would  not  have  given  them  twopence  a-he^d.  One-fifth  of  this 
sum,  that  is  to  say  L.  140,000,  or  less  than  a  farthing  and  a  half 
a-head,  was  the  utmost  benefit  that  they  actually  received.  We 
are  most  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  their  productions;  but  we 
do  not  think  that  they  themselves  would  ask  us  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  millions  in  order  to  give  them  thousands — we  do  not 
believe  that  they  would  ask  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  British  islands  should  pay  a  shilling^  in  order  to  give  every 
inhabitant  of  British  India  a  halfpenny.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  avarice  is  so  unblushing,  because  noiie  is  so  tolerated,  as  that 
of  a  monopolist  claiming  a  vested  interest  in  a  public  injury ; 
but  this  is  a  claim  whicn  even  avarice  would  not  venture  to 
maintain. 

The  only  other  ground  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  rested  his  op- 
position— namely,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Government  plan  must 
necessarilv  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  all  the  whites  from  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  or  at  least  from  Jamaica,  and  the  total  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  negroes — will  sink  as  rapidly  and  as  easily 
under  a  short  statement  of  facts.  All  the  facts  that  are  necessary 
are  contained  in  the  following  Table ;  which  we  extract  from  a 
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British  Sugar. 

Foreign  Sugar. 

ToUtAftiMMlfiiolk 
sumptton  per  Indi. 

Yean 

Popalatfcm. 

Prkt> 

Entered  for 
CttebutnptitHU 

Prio*. 

Entd.  for 
Consuihp* 

8.     d. 

cwts. 

«.  d. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

parts. 

18*1 

24,836,719 

23      8 

4,364,243 

17  11 

79 

20 

IMOd 

1832 

24,719,080 

27     8 

4,187,135 

21     6 

605 

19 

1833 

25,077,441 

29     8 

4,021,595 

22     5 

71 

17 

99-lOd 

1834 

25,437,802 

29     5 

4,154,411 

23     3 

50 

18 

31-100 

1833 

25,798,163 

S3     5 

4,421,145 

2t     5 

81 

19 

21-100 

1I93B 

26,158.524 

40  10 

3,922,901 

27  11 

S3 

16 

58-100 

1837 

86,518,885 

84    7 

4,349)053 

21     8 

43 

18 

28-100 

1838 

86,879,246 

83    8 

4,418,834 

21     8 

65 

18 

42- 100 

1889 

8?,239,60? 

39    2 

4,171,938 

22     1 

49 

17 

16-100 

184(^ 

27,599,968 

49    1 

8,764,710 

21     6 

%dl6 

15 

28-100 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  average  price  in  bond  of 
British  sugar,  during  the  four  years  that  preceded  the  abolition  df 
slavery,  was  278*  T^d.  per  cent.  For  the  four  years  which  imme^ 
diately  succeeded,  35s«7^d;  and  for  the  last  two  years,  44s*  li^d;  thie 
average  of  the  whole  ten  years  being  37s.  3d.  That  the  price  in 
bond  of  foreign  sugars,  during  the  first  of  those  periods,  was  2 1  s.  3d»; 
duridg  the  second,  24s.5^d.;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  2l8.9id*; 
the  average  of  the  whole  ten  years  being  22s.  6d.;  and  it  appears 
also  that  the  foreign  price  has  a  slight  tendency  to  rise — owing, 
without  doubt,  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  civilized  world, 
increasing,  as  it  is,  in  population  and  wealth.  The  price  for  the 
first  five  years  having  been  somewhat  under  22s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  rather  above  228. 9itd.,  a  new  demand  for 
the  internal  consumption  of  the  British  islands  will,  of  coursd, 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  rise  in  the  foreign  sugar  market; 
under  that  general  law  affecting  the  cost  of  the  production  of  all 
fu^ricultural  produce — namely,  that  with  every  increase  of  dematid, 
the  relative  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the  price,  rises, 
just  as,  with  every  diminution  of  demand,  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  the  price,  falls.  But  the  British  demand  bears 
so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  rise  is 
not  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and  we  will  assume  the  fact  most  fa- 
vourable to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  argument,  or  rather  to  his  state- 
ment— for  he  has  not  supported  it  by  any  argument — that  foreign 
sugar  will  continue  to  be  supplied  to  us  at  its  average  price  fof  this 
ladtten  years,  namely,  22s.  6d.j)er  cwt.  To  this  price  the  Goverd- 
talent  Budget  proposed  to  add  a  differential  duty  of  128.  per  6wf. 
inaking  348.  6a.  per  cwt,  the  price  with  which  the  BriUsh  plants 
would  have  to  contend. 
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W6  )^tle«t  out*  tekdefs  to  [miiie,  itnd  to  tt^cdtislde!^  thli  stale- 
ftieht)  ^tid  th^  calculations  on  which  it  i^  founded^  and  td  a^k 
IhemddVel  whethet  then^  k  aity  i^ational  ground  whatevei*  for 
belie^hg  that  foreign  sugar  can  be  supi^lied  at  a  price  less  thaii 
64»»  ddi  pet  cwt. — original  price  and  differential  duty  included? 
And  We  request  them  to  aiik  themselres  whether  there  id  any 
ratit^nal  ground  for  believing  that  a  price  of  34s.  6d.  per  cWt.*— 
^  price  gt-eatly  exceeding  the  average  price  before  the  abolition  of 
ilav^ry^  and  nearly  equalling  the  average  price  of  four  out  of 
the  six  years  that  hare  elapsed  since  thai  pei-iod — is  a  price  so 
ruinously  low,  that  it  must^  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peelj  ne- 
^^safily  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  all  the  whites  frohi  the  West 
Indies,  or  frOUi  Jamaica  alone^  and  to  the  total  occupation  of  the 
land  by  th^  negroes  P 

But  in  stating  the  question  thus,  we  have  omitted  on^  of 
its  main  elements. 

Th^  Plan  of  the  government  must  be  considered  as  a  whole ; 
it  must  not  be  separated  from  the  Resolutions  Of  the  Tith  of 
March  for  the  remission  of  colonial  taxation.  *I  found,' said 
Mr  Labouchere  when  he  moved  these  Resolutions,  ^  that  the  du- 

*  ties  imposed  upon  wheat  flour,  upon  salted  pork  and  beef,  upon 

*  ishingleii^  Upon  oak  staVeSj  upon  lumber,  varied  from  twenty  to 

*  forty  per  cent  ad  mlotimi.      Now,  when  he  cohsidered  that 

*  thene  were  either  articles  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 
'  people^  And  necessary  for  them  to  procure  from  foreigners, 

*  or  arlieles  absolutely  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 

*  and  for  the  sole  manufacture  that  was  carried  on  in  these 

*  islands,   be  thought  that    such  a  range  of  duties  was   per- 

*  fectly  idlmoderate  and  excessive.  -  He  therefore  proposed   to 

*  reduce  all  these  special  duties  considerably.     He  believed  that 

*  the  dutiels  Which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  old  duties, 

*  would  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  ud  valorem.     The 

*  following  were  the  present  duties,  and  those  which  he  proposed 

*  to  substitute  : — 

»  a.^<«1a.  Present  St>ecific       t>ropo8ed 

''^™*^'®**  Duties.        Specific  Duties. 

*  Wheat  floUr  (except  into  Canada,  which  is  free>)  £    Is.    d.      £    s,    d, 

« the  barrel,         .... 
'  Beef  ahd  pork,  salted,  the  cwt., 

<  Shinghes,  the  1000,  of  12  inches,    . 
* : — : ^ above  12  do.,  . 

<  Oak  staves  and  headings)     Red, 

'the  1000,  .  I  White, ^ 

<  Wood  hoops,  the  lOOO, 


0     6    0         0    2     0 
0  12     0        0     4     0 


0    7  0) 

0  14  OJ 

0  15  0 

0  12  6 

0    5  3        0     2     6 


0     3     6 
0     7     0 


<  Pitch,  pine,  and  other  lumber  (one  inch  thick,))   i     i     n        0  10    6 
*  the  1000  feet,  •        •        •        .        ) 
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He  came  now  to  an  article  which  was  of  the  utmost  imp<»tance 
to  the  support  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  was  absolutely 
prohibited ;  he  meant  fish,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries.  He 
meant  to  do  away  with  this  prohibition.  He  was  no  friend  to 
prohibitions  in  general.  He  wished  for  all  commercial  pu^- 
poses  that  the  word  were  erased  from  the  statute-book,  or  that 
it  should  not  be  acted  upon  as  a  general  principle ;  but  very 
sparingly  used  under  any  special  circumstances,  though  he  could 
not  see  any  that  would  well  justify  it.  Recollecting  that  fish 
constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  most 
unjust  to  limit  those  colonies  to  a  single  and  often  a  7ery  nar- 
row supply.  The  duty  which  he  proposed  to  put  upon  fish, 
would  be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The 
duty  would  be  for  fish,  dried  or  salted,  not  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tish fisheries,  by  the  cwt.  2s.  6d.,  and  for  pickled  fish  by  the 
barrel,  5s.' 

To  these  important  relaxations  he  added  the  reduction  of 
the  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties, 
to  one  uniform  duty  of  7  per  cent.  The  restrictions  thus  pro- 
posed to  be  relaxed,  were  estimated  by  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in 
1832  on  West  Indian  affairs,  as  adding  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  sugar.  That  this  is  not  an  extravagant 
estimate,  may  be  considered  from  the  following  official  statement 
of  the  average  prices  of  produce  and  merchandize  in  Jamaica,  for 
the  year  1836,  the  last  of  which  the  returns  are  published.* 

Average  Prices  of  Produce  and  Merchandize, 


Sheep, 
Goats, 

Swine,  • 

Milk,  per  quart, 
Butter,  Salt,  per  lb. 
Cheese,  per  lb. 
Wheaten  Bread,  per  17 
Beef,  per  lb.     • 
Mutton,  per  lb. 
Pork,  per  lb. 
Rice,  per  quart, 
Coffee,  per  quart, 
Sugar,  per  lb. 
Salt, 

Domestic,  per  week. 
Predial,  per  day. 
Trades, 


oz. 


Sterliag  Money. 

£3    0    0 


2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

2 

1 

0 


0 
0 
3 

6 

8 


0  10 
2     1 

1  0 

0  10 

1  8 
0  10 
0    5 


WagM  of  Ltbonr. 

£0  16    8 
0    2    6  and  Ss.  4d. 
0     5     0 


♦  Porter's  Tables,  Appendix  to  Part  vii.  p.  41, 
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The  prices  stated  in  this  paper  are  so  extravagant  that  we 
doubted  its  accuracy ;  and  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  following  return — the  last  which  that  Department  possesses 
— of  the  prices  in  the  market  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1839.  These  prices  are  generally  somewhat  lower; 
but  they  correspond  with  the  return  of  1836  sufficiently  to  show 
its  general  correctness. 

Average  Prices  of  Produce  and  Provisions  at  the  Kingston  Market^ 

Jamaica^  1837-39. 


Sheep,      •    • 

•     each 

1837 

• 

1838. 

1839. 

£2 

5 

0 

£1  10     0 

£2     0     0 

Goats,      •    • 

•       » 

1 

10 

0 

1     0    0 

0    8     0 

Swine,      .     . 

•    .  »» 

2 

5 

0 

1   15    0 

12s.  to  408. 

Milk,       .     . 

per  quart 

0 

0  10 

0     0  10 

0     0     71 

Butter,  Fresh 

.  per  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

None  sold. 

None  sold. 

„       Salt 

•       » 

0 

1 

3 

0     1     0 

0     1     3 

Cheese,    .    . 

•       » 

0 

1 

6 

0     1     0 

0     1     6 

Bread,  Wbeaten       „ 

0 

0 

4 

perlOoz.dd. 

per  lb.  5d. 

Beef,    .     .    . 

•       » 

0 

0 

H 

0     0     6 

0     0     6 

Mutton,    •    • 

•       » 

0 

1 

3 

0     10 

0     1     3 

Pork,   .     .     . 

•       » 

0 

0 

7 

0     0     7i 

0   0   si 

0     0     9 

Rice,    .     .     . 

•       » 

0 

0 

^ 

0     0     9 

CofFee,     .     . 

•       » 

0 

1 

41 

0 

0     0    7| 

0     1     6 

Tea,     .     .     . 

» 

0 

7 

0 

0     0     0 

0     8     0 

The  prices  of  iish,  timber,  and  manufactured  commodities,  are 
not  given  ;  but  if  they  bear  any  proportion  to  those  of  the  enu- 
merated articles,  it  follows  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
present  colonial  policy  on  Jamaica,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
expensive  residences  in  the  world.  Almost  every  commodity 
that  is  mentioned,  is  at  nearly  double  the  English  price ;  and 
many  exceed  it  by  200  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  Mr  Labou- 
chere's  Resolutions  would  render  it  one  of  the  cheapest.  If  the 
reductions  which  he  proposes  in  timber,  lumber,  and  the  other 
articles  used  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  should 
reduce  the  existing  burdens  on  the  production  of  that  article 
from  5s.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. — and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  be  reduced  still  lower — this  would  amount  to 
rather- more  than  the  diflference  between  the  present  price  of 
British  sugar,  38s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  lowest  price  at  which 
foreign  sugar  can,  under  the  plan  of  the  Government,  be  obtain- 
ed— namely,  34s.  6d.  per  cwt.  We  have  seen  that,  during  four 
out  of  the  seven  years  that  have  passed  since  the  abolition  of 
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Blarervy  our  colonies  supplied  us  with  sugar  at  35s.  7^cl«  per  cwt, 
and  t£ey  did  so  with  profit  to  themselves.  But  Sis.  7^a.,  if  Mr 
Laboucnere^s  Resolutions  had  become  law,  would  have  paid  them 
as  well  as  35s.  7^d.  did  before;  And  yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  ventured 
to  state,  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  at  34s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
would  decide  that  sugar  could  not  be  produced  by  free  labour 
in  Jamaica.  He  ventured  even  to  call  Mr  Burnley  as  his 
witness.  Mr  Burnley  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  if  a  monopoly 
of  the  labour  market  were  continued  to  the  negroes,  they  would, 
like  all  monopolists^  continue  to  abuse  it^  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  would  be  ruined.  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  assumes,  that 
the  admission  of  foreign  su^ar  will  destroy  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Jamaica ;  and,  that  m  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  having  been  destroyed,  the  immigration  of  labourers  into 
Jamaica  will  be  stopped.  And  then  he  says,  Mr  Burnley's  pre- 
diction will  be  accomplished,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  colony  be 
destroyed.  According^  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  teasoning,  the  means 
by  which  the  prediction  is  to  be  accomplished,  is,  its  having  been 
previously  accomplished.  The  ruin  of  the  sugar  cultivation  is 
to  stop  the  immigration  of  labourers,  and  stopping  the  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  is  then  to  produce  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  cultiva- 
tion I  It  Would  be  difficult  to  cull  out  for  a  new  treatise  upon  Logic, 
a  more  apt  exemplification  of  what  is  called  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
What  Mr  Burnley  said  was,  that  if  they  had  freedom  of  trade, 
and  no  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining 
labour,  they  wanted  no  protection  or  monopoly. 

*  The  removal  of  these  restrictions  once  effected,*  said  Mr 
Burnley,  '  I  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  When  every  mono- 
poly is  done  away  with.  Thank  God!  We  are  now  emancipated 
as  well  as  our  labourers,  and  we  can  walk  abroad  bold  and 
erect,  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  freest  principles ;  and  if  we 
are  honestly  and  fairly  allowed  to  trade  with  all  the  world  with- 
out restriction,  we  fear  no  competition  from  any  quarter  in  the 
colonial  market  of  the  mother-country :  and  when  that  is 
effected,  the  agriculture  of  Trinidad  will  successfully  compete 
with  that  of  every  country  depending  upon  slave-labour.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be,  to  tear  up  all  our  treaties  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  withdraw  our  cruisers  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  allow  all  who  pleased  to  procure  labourers  to  wotk  in  Cuba, 
the  Brazils,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  the  whip ; 
and,  in  the  British  colonies,  from  the  higher  motive  of  personal 

benefit.'  * 

*    ■  ■    ■  *  . 

*  Trinidad  Gazette,  11th  February  1S4L 
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These  were  the  words  of  one  of  the  lai*gest  probriiitord  Ih 
Trinidad,   where  he  presided  at  ^  iheeting*  of  m^rehattts  and 

Elanters,  every  one  of  whom  would  certainly  hi^ve  cohtradlbted 
im,  had  contradictioo  been  possible.  And  yet  Mr  Burtiley 
is  th^  witness,  and  the  only  wlttiess,  on  whotn  Sir  Rdbert  Pefel 
relies  to  prove  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sug^r  ilt  a  differential 
duty  of  nfty  per  cent,  will  decide  that  sugar  cannot  be  raised  in 
the  West  Indies  by  free  labour  ! 

We  belieVe  that  we  arfe  as  anxious  to  promote  the  6ubcess  bf  th6 
great  expieriment  of  negro  eniandpatioii  aS  Sii*  Hobert  Ped  tiatt 
be.  The  Whi^  P^^ty  "^is  been  the  steady  friends  bf  that  tibble 
cause :  the  Tones  have  been  its  Steady  enemies.  After  Mt  Wiiber- 
force,  supported  by  no  party  except  the  Whigs,  and  with  the  des- 
potic Tory  premiei"  as  his  impotent  associate,  hsld  fot  twettty  Ibhg 
years  proposed  the  abolition  bf  the  slave  trade,  and  been  evfety 
year  defeated — after  the  struggle  had  continued,  and  hbpfeleSslJf- 
continued,  through  three  Tbry  administrations — the  Whigs  wet^ 
one  year  in  office,  and  in  that  year  they  carried  It  against  a  Tbry 
opposition,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  future  bolleagueS, — LbrH 
Castlereagh  in  the  Commons,  and  Lotd  Westmoreland,  Lbrd 
Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool,  (then  Lord  Hawkesbury,)  and  Lord 
Eldori  in  the  Lords.  From  1806  to  1830  wte  another  b^ribd  bf 
Tory  rule,  and  though  the  British  slave-trade  had  ceaSea,  British 
slavery  continued,  with  slight  mitigations  forced  from  the  planters, 
and  from  their  friends  the  Tories,  by  the  Whigs.  At  the  entt 
of  1830  the  Whigs  were  again  in  power,  arid  on  the  Ist  dzly  bf 
August  1834,  slavery  had  ceased  within  the  British  colonies. 
Every  concession  to  the  negro  tace  has  been  extortfed  from  the 
Tories.  They  fought  for  the  slave-trade  and  they  fought  for 
slavery.  From  1796  to  1806,  they  pretended  that  if  the  slave-trade 
were  discontinued,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  be  abandoned. 
From  1806  to  1833,  they  predicted  tuin  if  slavery  x^ere  touched; 
and  they  now  predict  that  the  cultivation  of  sugai-  by  free  labbur 
must  utterly  cease,  and  Jamaica  sink  to  the  conditioti  of  Haiti,  if 
It  be  protected  only  by  the  low  differential  duty  of  fifty  pet  cent! 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  Lord  Stanley  by  his  sidig,  catinot  decetttlV 
avoid  admitting  that  the  emancipation  has  succeeded ;  but  by 
holding  that  a  differential  duty  of  150  per  Cfent  on  slave  stigar  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  retider  free  sugar  worth  raising,  he  has  in 
fact  destroyed  the  value  of  that  admission.  We  are  told,  and  \i^ith 
truth,  that  foreign  nations  are  watching  the  progress  of  our  great 
experiment.  We  are  told,  that  on  its  success  depends  its  imitation 
by  France,  by  Denmark,  by  Holland,  and  by  Spain.  If  t^e  admit 
that  the  experiment,  so  far  as  respects  the  production  of  exportable 
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commodities  has  failed — if  we  admit  that  free-grown  sugar  cannot 
compete  with  slave-grown  sugar,  even  at  a  protection  of  50  per 
cent — if  we  tell  foreign  nations,  that  after  they  have  set  their 
negroes  free,  they  must,  not  merely  for  the  first  few  years,  but 
for  an  indefinite  period,  submit  to  pay  378.  for  every  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  that  they  consume  instead  of  22s. — ^what  rational 
hope  can  we  entertain  that  they  will  follow  our  example  ?  We 
commenced  emancipation  by  an  act  great  and  magnanimous,  but 
yet  liable  to  throw  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  our  neigh- 
bours.    We  purchased  the  right  to  give  liberty,  by  paying  L.25 
a-head  for  every  individual  on  whom  we  bestowed  it.     It  will  be 
difficult  for  any  other  nation  todisre^d  this  precedent,  and  may 
be  still  more  difficult  to  follow  it.     The  British  Parliament  is  so 
accustomed  to  deal  with  millions ;  and  British  taxation,  it  must 
frankly  be  admitted,  from  our  peculiar  arrangements,  falls  so  much 
more  lightly  on  the  governing  class  than  on  their  inferiors,  that 
the  extent  of  the  price  which  we  were  to  pay  was  not  very  anxiously 
estimated.  The  crimes  of  ages  were  to  be  atoned  for ;  800,000  of 
our  fellow-subjects  were  to  be  raised  from  mere  articles  of  property 
into  beings  with  legal  rights  and  defined  responsibilities ;  a  stain 
was  to  be  wiped  from  our  national  character ;  and  the  capital  sum 
which  was  to  be  the  price  of  this  great  and  memorable  act,  was,  after 
allf  to  be  paid  by  posterity.     We  became  responsible  only  for  the 
interest ;  ai^d  that  interest,  we  repeat,  from  the  mode  in  which  our 
taxes  are  imposed,  falls  principally  on  the  unrepresented  classes. 
1^0  other  nation  could  borrow  the  necessary  principal  so  readily,  or 
pay  the  interest  with  so  small  a  pressure  on  its  aristocracy.   This 
evU,  however,  whatever  be  its  amount,  has  been  incurred.     No 
nation  will  find  it  easy,  in  future,  to  emancipate  its  slaves  with- 
out purchasbg  the  right  from  the  proprietors.     But  if  we  seri- 
ously wish  our  example  to  be  followed,  let  us  beware  how  we 
increase  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.     Let  us  beware  of 
showing  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  at  the  outset  is  the 
least  onerous  part  of  the  bargain.     The  immediate  and  direct 
payment  may  be  severe :  let  us  prove,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  we  have  the  means  of  proving,  that  the  immediate  and 
direct  payment  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  that  if  a  colony  in 
which  the  negroes  have  been  freed  be  not  pauperized  by  protec- 
tion and  monopoly,  it  can,  in  a  very  few  years,  supply  sugar  as 
cheaply  after  emancipation  as  before. 

But  we  can  show  tnis  only  by  retracing  our  steps.  The  losses 
which  emancipation,  as  we  have  managed  it  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  innicted  on  us,  are  such  as  no  other  nation  will  be 
willing  or  able  to  undergo.    The  following  table,  extracted  from 
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the  Pamphlet  on  *The  Common  Sense  View  of  the  Sugar 
Question/  shows  that  the  sums  which  we  have  indirectly  paid  for 
emancipation  already  equal  its  original  price : — 


Yean. 

Quantity  Consumed.  Difleience  of  Piice. 

Amount  of  tax  or 

Premium  to  West 

India  interest. 

♦1834 

1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

4,154,411 
4,421,154 
3,992,901 
4,349,053 
4,418,334 
4,171,938 
3,764,710 

L*    s*    d» 
0    6     2 
0     6     0 
0  13     0 
0  13     4 
0  12     5 

0  17     1 

1  7     7 

£ 

1,280,943 
1,326,343 
2,549,885 
2,679,934 
2,743,048 
8,471,151 
5,192,161 

Total  tax  since  abolition, 

19,243,465 

Now,  we  are  confident  that  in  this  instance,  as  it  almost 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  indirect  payment,  while  it 
has  been  far  more  oppressive  to  the  contributor  than  the  direct 
payment,  has  been  far  less  beneficial  to  the  receiver.    The  direct 

f)ayment  went  straight  and  net  to  the  claimants.  Whatever  we 
ost,  the  compensated  proprietors  received.  But  of  the  indirect 
payment  they  have  received  only  a  fraction.  While  we  gave 
them  a  monopoly  against  otirselves,  the  negroes  established  a 
monopoly  against  them.  Their  labour  became  negligent  and 
irregular.  At  certain  periods  of  the  crop  they  combined  to  refuse 
all  work  whatever,  unless  bribed  by  extravagant  wages.  And 
they  used  those  wages,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
increased  comforts,  as  future  indolence.  Tney  required  a  dollar 
for  a  day's  work,  and  dawdled  away  the  next  three  days  in  idle- 
ness. Of  the  millions  which  seven  years  of  colonial  monopoly 
have  cost  us,  we  firmly  believe  that  not  one-tenth  has  benefited 
either  the  proprietor  or  the  negro.  The  remainder  has  been  paid 
for  idleness  and  extortion.  The  planter  knows  that  we  must 
have  sugar,  and  can  have  it  only  from  him.  He  cares  little, 
therefore,  what  is  the  current  payment  for  labour,  since  he  knows 
that  we  must  repay  him.    The  negro  finds  that  he  can  get  what- 


'  *  The  crop  of  the  year  1834  was  produced  before  the  emancipation ; 
and  therefore  that  year  ought  to  be  left  out.  But  if  the  loss  which  oc- 
curred in  the  present  year  be  added,  the  total  will  much  exceed  the  sum 
HDieiitioiied  in  the  table. 
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^ver  he  and  bis  companions  agree  to  ^k ;  and,  in  a  country  where 
no  settled  price  of  labour  has  previously  existed,  his  demands  and 
his  expectations  are  unreasonable.  And  having  been  trained  to 
consider  field  labour  as  an  evil  and  a  degradation,  high  wages  do 
not  lead  him,  as  they  would  in  a  community  of  long*estublished 
freedom,  to  continual  toil,  but  to  inconstant  exertion,  with  fre- 
quent intervals  of  sloth  or  dissipation. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  retrace  our  steps  ?  How  are  we  to 
escape  from  a  state  of  things  injurious  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  British  people,  injurious  to  the  revenue,  and  very  doubt- 
fully beneficial  to  the  planter  or  to  the  negro  ?  How  are  we  to 
show  to  foreign  nations  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  declares  it  essential 
to  show  to  them,  that  sugar  can  be  advantageously  produced  by 
free  labour  within  the  Tropics  ?  By  the  mode  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  own  witness,  Mr  Burnley.  By  removing  the 
double  bondage  of  monopolies  with  which  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  been  fettered.  By  giving  to  the  colonist,  vyhat  Mr 
Labouchere's  Resolutions  would  have  conferred  on  him — free 
oommerce  in  all  commodities  with  all  the  world ;  and  by  depriving 
him,  in  return,  of  the  monopoly  which  experience  has*  shown  to 
be  injurious  both  to  the  economy  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
cultivation.  By  forcing  him,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, to  exact  from  his  labourers  regular  and  diligent  work  at 
moderate  wages. 

We  may  be  told  that  these  premises  lead  to  a  system  of 
perfect  impartiality; — a  system  which  would  admit  foreign  and 
colonial  sugars  at  the  same  duties.  This  is  true,  and  this  is  the 
system  which  we  should  prefer.  It  obviously  would  be  the  best 
for  the  consumer,  and  for  the  revenue.  The  consumer,  not  being 
confined  by  fixed  regulations  in  the  choice  of  his  market,  would 
obtain  the  largest  quantity  at  the  cheapest  price.  The  duty,  not 
being  affected  by  partial  considerations,  would  be  fixed  at  the 
point  which  would  afford  the  greatest  revenue.  Differential 
duties  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  revenue.  The  duties 
on  the  favoured  and  disfavoured  commodity  ms^y  be  both  too 
low,  or  both  too  high ;  or  one  may  be  toe  high  and  the  other  too 
low  ;  or  one  may  be  of  the  proper  amount,  and  the  other  above 
or  below  it ;  but  they  cannot  both  be  right.  It  is  impos^ble  that 
different  duties  on  commodities,  the  same  in  kind,  can  each  be 
assessed  at  the  rate  which  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue. 

We  further  believe  that  a  system  of  perfect  impartiality,  coupled 
with  the  freedom  of  trade  which)  we  repeat,  is  a  part,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  measure,  would  be  the  best  for  th^  colonies*    We 
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have  already  alluded  to  the  evils  which  their  reliance  on  the  mono- 
poly of  this  country  inflicts  on  both  the  planters  and  the  negroes — 
on  the  waste  which  it  produces,  of  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  of  time 
on  the  other.  And  we  have  shown  the  enormous  burdens  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  restrictions  to  which  we  subject  their  commerce. 
But  set  free  their  commerce,  and  then  throw  them  on  their  own 
resources ;  let  both  parties  know  that  their  success  depends  on 
economy  and  industry,  and  all  experience  shows  that  industry 
and  economy  will  be  the  result.  They  are  now  treated  as  the 
English  labourer  was  treated  under  the  abuses  of  the  unamended 
poor  law :  their  gains  do  not  depend  on  their  exertions.  As  the 
consumption  of  sugar  by  the  higher  classes  of  this  country  is  un- 
influenced by  its  price,  the  price  has  risen  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminution  of  supply  :  3,442,812  cwt.,  the  colonial  im- 
portation of  1840,  at  498.  per  cwt.  produced  a  larger  return  than 
4,421,000  cwt.,  the  great  exportation  of  1835,  gave  at  338.  per 
cwt.  They  have  actually  gained  by  the  deficiency  of  their  pro- 
duction. This  certainly  is  no  school  of  improvement.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  free  labour  shall  be  found  more  expen- 
sive than  slave  labour,  is  not  merely  probable,  but  necessary. 
But  put  them  on  an  equality ;  let  each  class  of  producers  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  motives,  and  we  firmly  believe  with  Mr  Bum- 
ley,  that  the  free  labourer  will  be  found  within  the  Tropics,  as  he 
has  been  found  in  every  other  portion  of  the  world,  a  cheaper 
productive  instrument  than  the  slave. 

In  fact,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  tried  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,-  in  Porto  Rico.  That 
flourishing  colony  is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica,  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  though  rather  smaller,  and  contained  in 
1835  nearly  the  same  population — that  is  to  say,  319,161  per- 
sons, of  whom  only  34,336  were  slaves.*  Its  chief  exports 
consist,  like  those  of  Jamaica,  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  rum.  We 
possess  a  detailed  account  of  its  state  up  to  the  year  1833,  from 
Colonel  Flinter,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  proprietor. 
Colonel  Flinter  was  not  a  political  economist,  or  even,  in  poli- 
tical matters,  an  instructed  man.  His  opinions  on  protecting 
duties,  on  the  colonial  system,  and  on  the  independence  of  its 
neighbours,  which  he  thinks  every  country  ought  to  maintain, 
are  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages  of  Toryism.  But  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  and  his  presumption  in  political  speculation,  he  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  observation,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  in- 


*  Tumbull,  TracOs  in  the  Wesff  p.  555. 
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ferred  from  his  book,  of  perfect  good  faith.  He  states  the  object 
of  his  work  on  Porto  Rico  to  be — *  To  make  known  the  im- 
^  portance  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  to  suggest  plans  for  their 
'  improvement,  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  colonial  go- 
'  vernment,  to  point  out  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  Spanish 
'  slave  code  in  protecting  the  bondman,  and  in  preparing  him  for 
^  emancipation;  and  to  demonstrate,  by  unanswerable  facts,  the 

*  mighty  advantages  of  free  over  slave  labour,  in  security,  in 

*  economy,  and  in  productiveness/  * 

*  It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying,'  he  adds,  *  to  those  who 

*  advocate  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  sound  and  salutary 

*  principles,  to  discover,  by  the  facts  which  I  present  for  their 
^  consiaeration,  that  free  labour  on  a  large  scale,  and  attended 

*  by  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  has  for  some  years  been 
^  in  practical  operation  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  that 
'  the  free  black  and  the  slave  work  together  in  the  same-  field 

*  with  the  white  man/ 1 

Our  limits  force  us  merely  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  facts  and 
calculations  from  which  he  infers  that  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duce exported  from  the  island,  or  consumed  in  it,  is  the  produce 
of  free  labour ;  and  to  those  from  which  he  deduces  that  in  every 
sort  of  cultivation — in  those  kinds  even  which  are  the  most  la- 
borious and  the  most  unhealthy,  in  sugar  and  indigo,  as  well  as 
in  coffee — cultivation  by  free  men  is  the  cheapest.}  *  I  believe,' 
he  says,  *  that  there  is  not  a  single  estate  on  the  island  which 

*  cultivates  sugar  only  by  slaves,  that  can  pay  one  shilling  of 
'  interest  on  the  capital.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  all  the  large 
^  sugar  establishments  on  the  south  coast,  which  are  worked 

*  exclusively  by  slaves,  are  involved  in  debt  and  diflSculty ;  while 

*  those  on  the  north  coast,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  free 

*  labour,  unless  in  particular  cases  where  there  has  been  great 

*  mismanagement,  are  free  from  debt.  It  is  evident  that  the 
'  slave  costs  more  as  a  labourer,  and  works  less  than  the  free 

*  labourer/§ 

Colonel  Flinter's  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Turnbull, 
who  appears  to  have  visited  the  island  in  1838.  He  states,  as 
the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  Porto  Rico,  that  the 
fields  are  cultivated  and  sugar  manufactured  by  the  hands  of 
white  men  under  a  tropical  sun.     He  states  that  he  has  seen 


♦  Flinter's  Porto  Eico  Prefitce,  p.  5.  f  Preface,  p.  7. 
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white  men  acting  as  hired  labourers,  even  in  the  severest  labour 
exacted  from  negroes — digging  cane  holes,  and  working  without 
a  murmur  or  a  sense  of  degradation,  in  the  same  field  with  free 
coloured  men,  free  negroes,  and  slaves.*  If  the  free  grown  sugar 
of  Porto  Rico,  unaided  by  dilFerential  duties,  can  compete  with 
the  slave  grown  sugar  of  Cuba,  what  is  there  to  prevent  that  of 
Jamaica  from  doing  the  same  ? 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  shows  that  an  impartial  duty  would  not  destroy,  pro- 
bably would  not  permanently  impair,  the  cultivation  of  our 
colonies  ;  but  is  it  a  defence  of  the  government  plan,  which  is  not 
an  impartial  duty,  but  a  diflferential  one,  giving  to  our  colonies 
a  preference  of  fifty  per  cent  ?  We  admit  the  justice  of  the  qua- 
lified censure  which  would  be  implied  by  such  a  question.  W^ 
admit,  indeed  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  government  plan 
is  not  that  which,  if  we  had  been  despotic  legislators,  we  should 
have  preferred.  We  are  not  sure  whether,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  parties  and  of  public  opinion,  forced  as  every  govern- 
ment must  be  to  propose,  not  what  is  best  in  itself,  but  what,  with 
their  existing  degree  of  information  and  intelligence,  the  people 
can  be  induced  to  sanction,  we  should  have  made  precisely  the 
same  proposal.  The  great  objects  of  the  plan — retention  of  our 
foreign  markets,  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar,  increase  of  re- 
venue, repression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  amelioration  and 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery — would,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
have  been  better  promoted,  if  the  duty  on  British  sugars  had 
been  reduced  to  20s.  per  cent,  instead  of  being  left  at  24s. ;  and 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugars  had  been  reduced  to  30s.  instead  of 
to  36s.  These  are  details,  however,  on  which  we  speak  with 
diffidence.  We  throw  out  the  suggestion  merely  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  whether  Mr  Baring  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  will  have  to 
present  to  the  House  of  Commons,  now  in  process  of  election,  a 
Budget  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  late  House  rejected. 
But  though  we  think  that  Mr  Baring's  scale  of  duties  might  have 
been  improved,  we  most  cordially  approve  of  it,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
as  a  great  and  beneficial  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  coupled  with  Mr  Labouchere's  Resolutions, 
it  would  have  enabled  us  to  retain  nearly  the  most  valuable 
foreign  trade  which  our  monopolies  have  left  us — that  with  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  Islands.     They  could  no  longer  have  complain- 

♦  Tumbuirs  Travels  in  the  West^  p.  S^b* 
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e4  that  their  produce  was  prohibited  by  enactment  in  our  colo- 
nies, or  by  duties  in  our  home  market.  On  our  retention  of  this 
trade,  the  welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  manufacturers  de- 
pends. In  1839,  the  last  year  for  which  we  find  returns,  we 
exported  to  Brazil  more  than  seventy-five  million  yards  of  plain 
and  died  cottons,  of  the  value  of  more  than  L.l^dOO^OOO.  The 
following  table  shows  that  our  exports  to  Brazil  have,  during 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1839,  exceeded  by  81  percent  those  to 
France ;  by  46  per  cent  those  to  Russia  ;  by  800  per  cent  those 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  united : — 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

[Averajfe... 

BraxU. 

fhranoe. 

Russia. 

Sweden;  Norway, 
and  Denmark. 

L.2,452.103 
1,238,371 
2,144,903 
2,575,680 
2,460,679 
2,630,767 
8,030,532 
1,824,082 
2,606,604 
2,650,713 

L.475,884 
602,688 
674,791 

848,333 
1,116,885 
1,453,636 
1,591,881 
1,643,204 
2,314,141 
2,298,307 

L.1,489,538 
1,191,565 
1,587,250 
1,531,002 
1,382,300 
1,752,775 
1.742,433 
2,046,592 
1,603,243 
1,776,426 

L.223,227 
208,001 
192,856 
214,538 
219,677 
292,413 
284,079 
276,982 
961,536 
347,166 

2,361,443        1.301,925 

1,616,312 

262,047 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  retain  such 
a  trade.  The  government  proposal  was,  to  retain  it  not  only 
without  sacrifice,  but  by  measures  immediately  and  directly 
beneficial  to  ourselves;  A  further  result  of  the  government 
measure  would  have  been^  the  ensuring  that  the  price  of  sugar 
should  not  rise  beyond  34s.  6d.  per  cWt.  When  the  price  was  at 
that  rate,  or  at  a  rate  nearly  tne  same,  (34s.  7d.,)  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  whole  population  amounted  to  18^^  lbs. 
per  head.  The  consumption  during  the  high  price  of  1840,  was 
only  15^  lbs,  per  head.  To  many  of  our  readers  these 
figures  may  not  convey  definite  ideas.  Their  importance  will  be 
shown  by  stating  a  few  facts.     The  annual  allowance  per  head. 

To  persons  on  board  her  Migesty'a  ships  is,    »        . 

To  convicts,  .        ^        •        •        •        «        « 

To  the  aged  iq  workhoi^es,  •        •  ^      . 

The  well-informed  allthor  of  *  The  sugar  Monopoly  * 
estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  the  middle 
classes  per  ksad  at  «        .        •        «        •    37 
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The  annual  copsumption  per  head  at  brejikfest  ?ind     ^^'*'    **''• 
tea,  by  affluent  individuals,  is  about  52  lbs.,  and 
that  on  puddings,  (arts,  &G.y  about  16  more — toger 
ther  .  «  68     0 

It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  bread,  (the  other  great  monopoly  which  it  is  th^ 
object  of  the  government  to  relax,  and  of  the  opposition  to  re- 
tain,) sugar  is  the  commodity  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  con- 
sume in  the  nearest  proportions.  A  man  with  L.  1 0,000  a-year, 
spends  on  his  house  and  furniture  at  least  200  times  as  much  as 
a  labourer ;  but  he  does  not  use  twice  as  much  sugar  as  a  com- 
mon sailor.  Nine- tenths  of  the  expenditure  of  the  rich  is  for  the 
purpose  of  luxury  or  of  ostentation  ;  or,  to  speak  in  milder  t^nps, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances.  Bread  and  sugar  are 
used  only  for  health,  strength,  and  comfort.  The  taxes  on  these 
commodities  are  those  which  oppress  most  severely  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  while  their  influence  on  the  higher  orders  is  almost 
imperceptible.  And  the  opposition  has  refused  even  to  go  into 
Committee  to  discuss  a  plan  for  reducing  them !  We  do  not  ac- 
cuse the  opposition  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  We  believe  that,  if  they  thought  they  could  relieve  them 
without  any  material  sacrifice  of  income,  and  without  any  sacri- 
fice whatever  of  political  power,  they  would  make  some  exertions 
for  the  purpose.  But  we  do  accuse  them  of  inattention  to  these 
wants.  We  do  accuse  them  not  merely  of  not  having  volun- 
tarily enquired  into  them,  but  of  having,  under  the  influence  of 
avarice  or  aipbition — avarice  among  the  sordid  followers  in  the 
arty,  and  ambition  among  the  leaders — refused  to  allow  them  to 
e  exposed. 

We  will  epdeavour  to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  refusal,  by 
off^ering  to  o^r  readers  ^  few  details ;  and  we  request  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extracts  from  Mr  Tuffhell's  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  the  economy  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  was  made  on  the  1st  March  1841, 
two  months  before  the  Budget  was  proposed.  These  extracts 
are  rather  long ;  but  they  contain  much  instructive  matter  ; — 

<  1  Yisited/  eay^  Mr  Tuffnell,  <  their  cottages,  an4  obta,ined  specific 
accounts  of  their  furniture,  dietaries,  wages,  »nd  other  circumstances 
that  affect  their  comfort.  I  will  first  describe  the  pottage  fuid  mode  of 
living  of  a  Sussex  labourer,  whose  family  is  such  as  to  makp  him  one  of 
the  most  distressed  of  hi^  class,  lie  has  a  wife  ^ud  s^yen  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  a  girl  aged  twelve,  and  all  the  rest  happen  to  be  girU, 
except  one  boy  five  years  old. 

<  Qn  enteriug,  the  cottage  displays  a  room  about  ?0  ieet  iQUg  by  15, 
paved  with  brick,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  a  jpartiiioa ;  the  fi^e- 
-place  is  hsr%  %p4  it  {qtva$  ihe  sittii^g^room  of  tb^  ^mily*    Tt^  ^r^i- 
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ture  consists  of  one  common^looking  deal  table*  a  rather  elegant  round 
oak  one,  with  moveable  flaps,  a  mahogany  capboard,  and  six  chairs ;  there 
are  curtains  to  the  windows.  Adjoining  is  a  pantry,  which  seems  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils,  and  a  bakehouse,  where  the  family  bake 
once  arweek,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  these  parts,  bakers  being  rarely  em- 
ployed. Up  stairs  there  are  two  bed-rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  man, 
his  wife,  and  the  baby  sleep,  and  in  the  other,  which  contains  three  beds, 
the  rest  of  the  children.  They  purchase  six  gallons  of  flour  weekly, 
which  is  made  into  bread  or  cakes  with  potatoes.  They  drink  tea  made 
with  burnt  crusts,  China  tea  being  too  expensive  now.  Since  the  price 
of  sugar  has  risen,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  use ;  but  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  is  bought  weekly  to  sweeten  the  pap  for  the  baby.  They  have 
no  meat  except  on  a  Sunday,  when  a  meat  pudding  is  made ;  and  none  of 
the  family  ever  tastes  beer,  except,  perhaps,  the  man  gets  some  now  and 
then  from  his  master.  The  man  is  in  constant  work  at  12s.  a>week,  but 
sometimes  he  gets  piece-work,  and  then  earns  15s.  weekly.  The  cot- 
taj;;e,  which  is  rented  at  2s.  weekly,  is  clean  and  well  drained ;  its  literary 
furniture  consists  of  two  Bibles  and  a  New  Testament :  there  is  no 
Prayer-book,  as  the  inmates  are  Dissenters.  The  distress  of  the  family 
arises  from  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the  children  are  nearly  all  girls, 
and  hence  can  earn  nothing.  Were  the  eldest  or  the  second  a  boy,  he 
would  probably  add  2s.  or  3s.  a-week  to  the  general  income  by  assisting 
his  father. 

'  The  actual  weekly  expenditure  is  as  follows :— ^ 


s. 

d. 

6  gallons  of  flour  at  16d. 

8 

0 

•|  lb.  soap,     • 

0 

3^ 

J  lb.  candles. 

0 

4X 

I  lb.  butter,   . 

1 

0 

^  lb.  sugar,    . 

0 

2^ 

1^  lb.  meat,  . 

0 

9 

Yeast, 

0 

3 

Starch,  pepper. 

and  salt. 

0 

2 

1  lb.  cheese,  « 

• 

0 

6 

Worsted,  cottoi 

],  tape,  &c. 

0 

3 

Total,    11 

9i 

<  Here,  and  subsequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  weekly  expenditure  of 
labourers,  I  shall  not  insert  the  rent  or  clothing,  as  I  find  that  these  are 
generally  not  paid  for  weekly,  but  are  reserved  to  be  paid  off  at  harvest, 
or  at  odd  times,  when  more  than  the  usual  wages  are  earned. 

*  Here  is  another  wooden  cottage,  in  bad  repair,  containing  four  rooms, 
which  cost  L.30  to  build,  and  is  rented  at  2s.  6d.  a-week.  It  is  tenanted 
by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children — two  boys,  a  girl,  and  an  infant. 
They  sleep  in  the  two  upper  rooms  ;  the  two  boys  in  a  bed  in  one  room, 
and  the  man^  his  wife,  and  the  baby  in  one  bed  in  the  other,  a  contri- 
vance being  made  upon  the  floor  for  the  girl  to  sleep.  The  sitting  room 
is  10  feet  square,  and  contains  two  plain  deal  tables^  and  a  very  small 
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stained  one>  a  neat  corner  cupboard,  three  shelves  with  earthenware  ;  a 
few  small  ornaments  are  on  the  chimnejpiece,  and  above  it  hang  some 
small  prints  in  black  frames.  There  is  a  calico  window  curtain^  two 
small  bits  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  cradle,  four  chairs,  and  an  arm-chair. 
Some  swinging  book-shelves,  with  religious  books.  Altogether,  this 
cottage  has  a  neat,  cleanly,  and  orderly  appearance.  The  man's  earn- 
ings are  13s.  a-week,  but  he  is  occasionally  out  of  work :  the  wife,  from 
ill  health,  earns  but  little.  The  family  consume  weekly,  5^  gallons  of 
flour,  3  gallons  of  potatoes,  1  lb.  cheese,  \  oz.  of  tea,  2  ozs.  of  coflee, 
\  Ih.  of  sugar  for  the  infant^  3^.  worth  of  milk,  ^  lb.  of  soap,  1  lb.  of 
candles,  1  cwt.  of  coals.  i  .^iiv^M  i: :';    ^ 

<  I  have  at  former  times  frequently  collected  information  'as"*  to  the 
precise  method  in  which  a  labourer  spends  his  wages  ;  and,  as  the  point 
seems  to  me  very  important  towards  understanding  the  condition  and 
economy  of  the  poor,  I  will  give  several  of  their  dietaries, 

*  In  1837,  an  aged  man  and  his  wife  expended  their  weekly  earninjgs 
of  6s.  in  the  following  way : — 

s,  d. 
Bread,  2  gallons  ..22 
Bacon,  1  lb.  .  •  •  0     7 

Butter,  I  lb.  .  .  10 

Tea,  2  ozs.    .  .  .  0    6 

Sugar,  1  lb.  •  .  0     7 

Coals,  1  cwt.  .  .  0  11 

Total    5     9 

<  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  old  couple  to  live  as  well  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions  ;  but  the  tea^ 
the  sugar ^  and  the  hacon^  now  disappear  from  the  hoards  and  the  money 
80  saved  goes  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  bread.  At  the  same  period, 
a  man,  his  wife^  and  seven  children,  in  Sussex,  spent  their  wages  thus : — 

s.    d. 
6  gallons  of  bread      • 
24  lbs.  of  bacon 
2|  lbs.  of  butter 
lloz.  oftea 
l|^  lb.  of  sugar 

lb.  of  candles 

lb.  of  soap  • 

Total,    12    9 

<  The  following  is  the  expenditure  of  a  labouring  man,  with  a  wife 
and  six  children,  at  present.  The  contrast  between  these  two  cases  is 
not  80  perfect  as  it  might  be ;  as,  in  the  preceding  case,  the  labourer  pur- 
chased bread ;  in  the  following,  flour.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  making 
the  bread  and  baking  it,  should  be  added  to  the  account ;  and  this  will 
more  than  make  up  the  6d.  difference  in  the  whole  sum.  Though  there 
is  one  less  in  family  than  in  the  last  case,  it  will  be  obvious  how  much 
the  increased  price  of  provisions  has  deteri<mit€d  the  condition  of  the 
family :— 


•                   # 

1 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

H 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

3 

D 

g 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8^ 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

^ 

54d  Gromdi  and  ObfecU  oftkt  Sudget  Jtily, 

s.   d. 
6  gallotis  of  floai* 
Yeast 

1  lb.  of  meat  and  ^  of  suet     . 
1  lb.  of  butter  •  «  . 

1  lb.  of  cheese 
lb.  of  candles 
lb.  df  soap 
'otatoes         «  •  • 

Worsted,  starch,  cotton,  aiid  tape 
No  sugar. 

Total,     12     3 

<  I  might  iQsert  numerous  other  examples  of  labourers'  dietaries ;  but 
I  trust  the  above  will  be  suffibiekit  to  show,  in  some  degree,  how  their 
wages  are  expended.  Tbejr,  however^  are  insufficient,  as  ihef  dd  not 
show  the  quality  of  the  articles  procured.  For  instance,  since  the  price 
of  corn  has  risen,  many  of  the  labourers  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  an  inferior  dort  of  flour,  termed  **  sharps,'*  in  Order  td  obtain  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food.  Tea,  were  it  not  an  article  sd  subject  to  adulteration, 
ought  to  have  tliat^rially  risen  in  price,  as  the  inniportatiob  in  1840,  com- 
pared with  that  in  1836,  shows  a  diminution  of  17)571,76^  lbs.  I 
believe,  howevefi*,  the  reason  it  has  not,  is,  that  its  place  has  been  supplied 
by  a  deleterious  mixture,  of  which  some  of  the  medical  men  make  great 
complaints.  It  is  noWy  tooy  usually  drunk  without  sugar ^  as  the  great 
rise  in  price  iff  the  latter  drticle  has  caused  it  nearly  to  disappear  from 
the  labourer's  house,* 

We  have  no  similar  details  from  the  manu&oturin§[  districts ; 
but  we  know  that  the  manufacturing  population  has  been  strug*- 
gling  for  the  last  three  years^  and  is  noW  struggling,  with  distress 
far  severer  than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  In  fact,  the 
distress  of  the  latter  arises  principally  frofn  th^  high  prices  of  the 
necessaries  df  life.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  suffered  much  either 
in  employmeiit  ol*  in  wages.  The  manufactuters  have  severely 
suffered  in  both.  Much  less  work  has  been  offered  to  them,  and 
a  much  lower  rate  of  payment  for  their  labour*  The  accuracy 
of  the  representation  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Bolton,  contained  in  Lord  John  Russell's  remarkable  speech, 
has  not  been  questioned. 

If  a  mere  rise  of  prices  has  forced  the  tolerably  well  employed 
labouring  classes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  almost  to  discontinue  sugar, 
it  is  impossible  that  its  rise  should  not  have  equally  affeeted  the 
consumption  of  the  manufacturers.  On  the  owier  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  affluent  have  made  the  slightest 
alteration  in  their  habits ;  or  that  the  middle  classes  have  made 
any  very  material  change.  And  we  infer  that  tie  diminution  of 
consumption  from  20^  lbs.  in  1831,  and  from  18^  lbs.  in  1837, 
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to  15^  lbs.  in  1840/  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  on  the 
labouring  cltisses;  and  tnat  their  annual  consumption,  instead  of 
being  15yg^  lbs.  per  head,  does  not  really  exceed  8  lbs.  per 
head ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  consumption  is  more  than 
180  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  pauper  or  the  convict ;  and 
more  than  312  per  cent  below  that  of  the  common  Sailor. 

Now,  the  mere  possibility  of  importing  foreign  sugar  at  a  duty 
of  36s.  per  cwt.  instead  of  60s.$  would$  as  we  have  shown,  prevent 
the  price  of  British  sugar  from  eVer  rising  beyond  34s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
the  price  (including  original  cost  and  diflFei-ential  duty)  at  which 
foreign  sugar  can  be  obtained.  This,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
causes,  would  enable  us  to  return  to  the  consumption  of  1837, 
^^TU%  lbs.  per  head.  If  assisted  by  the  increased' commercial 
prosperity  which  would  follow  from  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Budget,  it  would  probably  enable  us  to  return  to  the  consump- 
tion of  1835— 19i^\;  lbs.  per  head. 

But  we  believe^  in  the  third  pkce,  that  the  Government  plan, 
taken  as  a  whole^  would  have  enabled  our  own  eolonies  to  supply 
us  with  sugar  at  a  price  much  lower  than  34s.  6d.  per  cwt.  The 
average  price  of  the  four  years  preceding  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
was  278.  9^d.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  cost  of  production  of  free 
labour  sugar,  when  not  artificially  augmented  by  a  monopoly,  is 
below  that  of  slave  sugar — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  evidence  to  that  effect — it  seems  to  follow,  that  when  the 
colonists  and  their  labourers  are  subjected  to  competition,  they 
will  again  be  able  to  furnish  sugar  at  27s.  9^d.  per  cwt.  And  if 
we  are  right  in  our  calculation,  that  Mr  Labouchere's  Resolutions, 
if  they  had  become  law,  would  have  diminished  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  4s.  per  cwt.,  it  seems  also  to  follow  that  they  could 
furnish  it  at  23s.  9^d.  per  cwt., — a  price,  it  must  be  recollected^ 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  foreign  sugar ; — exceeding,  indeed, 
that  of  British  sugar  in  1831.  We  are  unwilling,  however,  to 
push  the  argument  to  its  utmost  extent :  instead  of  assuming  that 
free  cultivation  is  less  expensive  than  slave  cultivation,  we  will 
assume  that  it  is  much  more  expensive  ; — we  will  assume  that  it 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  production.  On  that  supposition, 
the  price  would  be  29s.  T^d.  per  cwt.  That 's  to  say,  it  would 
exceed  by  only  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.,  or  about  a  farthing  per  pound, 
the  price  before  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Government  plan,  while  it  increased  the 
comforts  of  the  people  and  extended  our  trade,  would  have  bene- 
fited the  revenue  to  an  amount  much  exceeding  the  L.700,000 
which  Mr  Baring,  with  the  caution  incumbent  on  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  relied  on.  This  is  proved  at  once,  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  annexed  to  his  speech : — 
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Rate  of  con. 

Average 

sumption  per 

price  of 

Ck)nsumptlon  of 

head  of  sugar 

British 

1841,  population 

Tears. 

andofmoUis- 

Plantation 

27,952,727,  at  the 

ses,  reduced 

Sugar    as 

average  rate  per 

to  its  equiva- 

advertised in 

head     of    each 

lent  of  sugar. 

the  Gazette. 

year. 

per  cwt. 

lbs. 

8.     d. 

cwts. 

1830 

19.94 

25    Oi 

4,976,583 

1831 

20.11 

23     8 

5,019,012 

1832 

19. 

28     8i 

4,741,980 

1833 

17.99 

29     7i 

4,489,907 

1834 

18.31 

29     2i 
33     9| 

4,569,771 

1835 

19.21 

4,794,392 

1836 

16.58 

40     9 

4,138,002 

1837 

18.38 

34    5 

4,587,162 

1838 

18.42 

33     7 

4,597,225 

1839 

17.16 

39     4^ 

4,274,721 

1840 

15.28 

•48    7| 

3,813,550 

Av. 

18.22 

33     4 

5,545,664 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  at  the  price  of  34s.  5d.  per 
cwt.,  the  price  to  which  (within  one  penny)  the  government 
plan  must  necessarily  have  reduced  sugar,  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  1841  would  have  been  4,587,162  cwt.,  instead  of 
3,813,550,  its  computed  amount,  according  to  the  consumption 
in  1840.  The  diflFerence  between  the  consumption  of  1840  and 
the  consumption  of  1841,  as  it  would  have  been  at  the  reduced 
price,  is  773,612  cwt. ;  the  diflFerence  in  revenue,  supposing  the 
whole  additional  supply  to  have  come  from  our  own  colonies,^ould 
have  been  L.928,334.  Supposing  the  whole  additional  supply 
foreign,  it  would  have  been  L.  1,392,506.  The  enemies  of  the 
measure  assume  that  the  whole  additional  supply  would  have  been 
foreign ;  for  they  cannot  suppose  that  the  agriculture  of  our  colonies 
would  be  destroyed,  or  even  impaired,  by  the  measure,  if  its  con- 
sequences were  an  increase  of  their  exports.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there- 
fore, must  have  felt  convinced  that  the  measure  would  produce  an 
increase  of  revenue  of  at  least  L.l, 392,606,  instead  of  Mr  Baring's 
estimate  of  L.700,000.  And,  consistently  with  this  opinion,  he 
did  not  intimate  a  doubt  that,  as  a  financial  measure,  the  proposed 


*  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  colamn  differ  slightly  from  those  which 
we  have  already  adopted.    We  believe  that  ours  most  nearly  represent 


the  real  market  prices 
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sugar  dutie;s  would  be  successful.  In  fact,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
friends,  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  fears  of  injury  to  our  colonial 
agriculture,  must  have  expected  a  much  greater  c^ain  to  the  re- 
venue than  L.1,392,506.  They  must  have  expected — not  the  con* 
tinuance  of  our  present  amount  of  colonial  imports — but  its  great 
diminution.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  that  the 
measure  would  occasion  the  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  from 
Jamaica,  and  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  the  negroes,  without  any 
trade  with  England  or  with  any  other  country.  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  importation  of  colonial  su^ar  would  be 
diminished  by  at  least  the  whole  annual  export  of  Jamaica — that 
export,  on  an  average  of  the  six  years  that  nave  elapsed  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  amounts  annually  to  907,256  cwt.  On  that 
supposition  the  addition  to  the  revenue  would  be,  not,  according 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  estimate,  L.700,000,  or, 
according  to  his  data,  24s.  per  cwt.  on  773,612  cwt.,  but  36s.  per 
cwt.  on  more  than  907,256  cwt.,  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
L.1,633,060.  We  believe  Sir  Robert  Peel's  anticipations  to  be 
utterly  absurd :  we  believe  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  at 
36s.  per  cwt,  accompanied  by  Mr  Labouchere's  Resolutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  colonies,  would  not  exclude  from  our  market  an 
ounce  of  colonial  su^ar  :  and  we  have  given  our  reasons  for  that 
belief.  We  do  not  believe  even  that  tne  whole  additional  supply 
would  be  foreign.  But,  supposins^  only  one  half  to  be  foreign, 
the  increase  to  the  revenue  would  be  L.l, 060,420,  even  at  a 
consumption  governed  by  the  price  of  343.  5d.  per  cwt.  And  of 
course  as  the  price  fell — and  we  have  shown  that,  with  the  fall  in 
the  cost  oi  production,  it  would  fall — the  consumption  and  the 
revenue  would  augment' together. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  we  believe  that  the  Government  plan  would 
have  eminently  promoted  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  amelioration  and  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  This  we 
miust  observe  is  a  proposition  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  holds  to  be 
monstrous — which  he  maintains  ^  will  never  be  believed  by  any 
'  country  on  the  face  of  the  universe.'  Now,  as  we  know  it 
to  be  true,  and  as  we  think  that  we  can  explain  the  grounds  of 
our  conviction,  we  will  endeavour  to  show,  at  least  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  they  ought  to  believe  it. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  history  which  throws  so  much  discredit 
on  our  mondity  at  one  period,  and  oar  ability  at  another,  as  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  we  were  the  most  active  and  most  extensive  slave  traders  in 
the  maritiipe  world.  We  peopled,  not  only  our  own  plantations  with 
slaves,  but  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  reserved  to  ourselves 
by  treaty,  the  privilege  of  carrying  negroes  to  Spanish  America* 
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Daring  periods  of  war,  we  cut  oflf  indeed  the  supply  from  the  colo- 
nies of  the  enemy  while  the  enemy  retained  them ;  but  it  was  only 
to  renew  it,  in  an  increased  ratio,  as  we  conquered  them.  In  vain 
did  the  Jamaica  legislature  remonstrate  against  the  traffic.  We 
treated  them  as  theorists  who  did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them- 
selves, or  for  their  colony,  or  for  us.  The  influence  of  class  interests 
was  still  stronger  in  the  venal  parliaments  of  the  last  century,  than 
it  is  now.  The  shipowners,  whose  vessels  had  been  built  or  fitted 
for  that  peculiar  trade;  the  manufacturers,  whose  goods  were 
adapted  only  to  the  African  markets ;  the  merchants  and  the  pro- 
prietors connected  with  Demarara,  Trinidad,  and  the  other  fertile 
and  thinly-peopled  districts  which  we  had  wrested  from  Holland 
and  Spain — all  maintained  that  the  slave  trade  was  the  great  field 
for  shipbuilding;  the  great  nursery  of  seamen ;  the  great  outlet  of 
manufactures,  and  in  fact  the  great  source  of  our  prosperity.  At 
length,  attention  to  its  horrors  was  forced  on  the  public.  We 
first  regulated  the  trade :  we  restricted  the  number  of  prisoners 
who  might  be  lawfully  contained  within  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  a 

fiven  tonnage ;  and  we  required  a  given  space  between  her  decks, 
n  1792,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  the  trade  should 
cease  in  1796 — but  when  that  time  approached,  in  1795,  it  re- 
fused to  give  any  effect  to  that  resolution.  And  there  is  na 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Tory  government  had  been  unin- 
terrupted, the  trade  would  ever  have  been  discontinued.  What 
the  Whigs  in  opposition,  aided  by  Mr  Pitt,  could  not  effect,  they 
would  scarcely  have  effected,  if  still  in  opposition,  after  his  death. 
In  1806,  however,  they  had  a  brief  interval  of  office — the  English 
slave  trade  was  declared  unlawful ;  and  the  prohibition  was  sup- 
ported by  measures  so  well  devised  and  so  honestly  executed  as 
to  have  effected  its  extirpation. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  declared  unlawful  by  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion,  when  no  longer  blinded  by 
interest,  was  rapid.  Up  to  1806,  we  had  thought  it  right  to  be 
slave  traders  ourselves.  Eight  years  after,  in  1814,  we  believed 
it,  and  most  truly,  to  be  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade  from  being  exercised  by  any  other  nation.  In  that 
year  we  engaged  with  France  to  act  together  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  order  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  pro- 
nounce its  universal  and  definitive  abolition.  In  1815,  we  agreed 
with  the  United  States  of  America  to  unite  our  efforts  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  the  same  year,  we  obtained  from  the  powers 
constituting  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  declaration  ^  of  their 

*  desire  to  concur,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  the  most 

*  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  this  measure :  leaving  .it. 
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*  however,  to  each  separate  power  to  judge  how  and  when  it 
^  should  be  effected/ 

Slowly  and  painfully,  by  negotiation  or  by  purchase,  we  have 
prevailed  on  every  maritime  power  to  prohibit  the  trade.  But 
mere  prohibition  is  nothing,  unless  enforced  by  vigorous  measures 
of  repression ;  and  among  these  measures  one  of  the  most  effectual 
is  an  extensive  maritime  police,  to  watch  the  extensive  African 
slave  coast,  and  intercept  slavers  on  their  way  to  the  market,  and  on 
their  return.  Such  a  police  no  foreign  nation  has  been  willing, 
or  perhaps  able,  to  establish.  We  have  established  one ;  but, 
under  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  is  powerless  against  all 
except  our  own  subjects.  A  ship  is  a  floating  portion  of  the 
territory  whose  flag  it  is  entitled  to  bear.  Except  in  the  case  of 
piracy,  which  renders  it  the  general  enemy  of  the  world,  its 
crew  are  amenable  to  no  law  but  that  of  their  own  country,  and 

Eunishable  by  none  but  their  own  courts.  Under  the  general 
tw  of  nations,  we  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  a  foreign 
slave  trader,  whatever  be  the  punishment  inflicted  on  slave  trading 
by  the  law  of  his  own  country,  than  we  have  to  enter  the  bazars 
of  Constantinople  or  Cairo,  and  to  require  that  the  wretches  ex- 
posed to  sale  should  be  set  free.  If  a  British  cruiser  has  a 
reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  that  a  vessel  is  first  a  British 
vessel,  and  secondly  a  slaver,  she  has  a  right,  under  the  general 
law  of  nations,  to  detain  her ;  and  if  the  suspicion  be  well  founded, 
to  send  her  to  a  British  Court  of  Admiralty  for  trial.  But  such 
a  case  never  in  fact  can  occur ;  for  no  British  vessels  are  slavers. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  had  supplied  this  want  of  power  by  treaty, 
our  cruisers  would  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the  trade,  with- 
out the  slightest  power  of  interference.  Of  course  we  had  recourse 
to  treaties.  We  obtained  from  every  important  maritime  power, 
except  Portugal,  the  right  to  search  their  ships  within  certain 
latitudes,  and  the  right  to  detain  them,  as  to  some  powers,  if  they 
appeared  to  be  equipped  for  the  slave  trade ;  and,  as  to  all,  if 
slaves  were  found  on  board,  to  send  them  to  a  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  trial;  and,  if  found  guilty  of  slave  trading,  for  condemnation. 
From  Portugal  we  obtained  a  limited  treaty,  and  an  express 
contract  for  a  complete  one; — a  contract,  however,  which  we  nave 
not  been  able  to  induce  her  to  perform.  From  the  United  States 
of  America,  we  have  obtained  no  treaty  whatever.  Her  enras^e- 
ments  to  us  on  this  subject  are  confined  to  the  vllgue  stipulation 
that  she  will  use  her  best  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade.  She 
absolutely  refuses  toallow  us  to  interfere  with  her  vessels;  whether 
our  suspicion  of  their  being  slave  traders  be  or  be  not  well 
founded.  We  are  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  Portugal.  We  are 
grieved,  surprised,  and  ashamed  at  that  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  lamentable  that  a  great  nation  should,  frcMii  the  sospicioos 
sensitiveness  which  is  the  great  defect  of  her  character,  r^ase  to 
concur  in  the  repression  of  a  traffic  which  she  acknowleges 
to  be  atrocious.  It  is  strange  that  she  should  feel  her  A\m\\Y  , 
injured  by  granting  a  reciprocal  right  of  search,  in  which  aU 
the  great  European  powers  have  acquiesced.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
our  common  origin  that,  from  such  petty  mottiyes,  she  should  suffer 
her  flag  to  be  so  prostituted.  We  trust  that  the  time  will 
come  wnen  she  will  be  influenced  by  nobler  feelings ;  and  our  con- 
fidence is  strengthened  by  the  late  message  of  President  Tyler. 
But  while  she  adheres  to  her  refusal,  we  have  no  more  right, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  detain  a  slarer  entitled  to  use  the 
American  flag,  than  we  have  to  destroy  the  ship -yards  in  Balti- 
more, in  which  we  know  that  slavers  are  constructed.  We  have 
a  right,  of  course,  on  having  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  she  is  not  so  entitled,  to  search  her ;  but  this  right  can  be 
exercised  only  in  good  fedth  :  it  cannot  be  assumed  unless  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  suspicion  exist,  or  be  persevered  in,  though 
the  hold  be  filled  with  slave  shackles,  if  the  ownership  prove  to 
be  American. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  foreign 
slave-trade.     We  now  proceed  to  state  their  result* 

That  deplorable  result  has  been  not  merely  £ulure,  but  aggra- 
vation. We  have  succeeded  in  intercepting  about  one  slaver  in 
three,  as  appears  from  the  extra  premium  of  insurance  on  slaves 
of  about  33  per  cent.*  But  that  success  has  not  prevented  the 
continuance  of  the  trade,  or  even  its  increase.  The  amount  of 
that  increase  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  since  an  illegal  trade 
has  no  statistics.  ISr  T.  F.  Buxton  believes  it  to  be  100  per 
cent.  '  Twice  as  many  human  beings,'  he  maintains,  ^  are  now 
<  its  victims,  as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  entered  upon 
'  their  noble  task/  f  Mr  Irving,  in  his  s^ech  on  Sir  R.  Inglis's 
motion  of  the  10th  May  1838,  makes  the  increase  nearly  200 
per  cent — that  » to  say,  firom  an  annual  export  of  70,000  to  cme 
of  iMK>,000*  Without  adopting  either  of  these  estimates,  it  is 
c^tain  that  the  trade  has  increased — has  increased  very  greatly ; 
and,  up  to  the  last  period  to  which  our  information  extends,  hieus 
continued  to  increase.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  by  making 
it  contraband,  we  have  enormously  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
its  victims*  While  the  trade  was  legal,  we  could  require  that 
the  living  cargo  should  have  a  definite  amount  of  space,  ventila- 
tion, and  food.  It  was  possible,  too,  that  even  the  captain  of  a 
slave  ship  might  be  a  man  of  <Nrdinary  humanity.     But  a  trade 


♦  TurnbuU,  p.  869.  f  The  African  Slave-Trade,  p.  173, 
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which  is  punishable  by  death  or  in&my,  must  be  abandoned  to 
the  outcasts  of  mankind.  In  a  voyage  which  may  be  a  continued 
chase,  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  promote  the  chances  of  escape. 
The  build  most  favourable  to  speed,  is  that  which  affords  the 
least  accommodation  in  proportion  to  its  computed  tonnage. 
Into  such  vessels,  measuring  sometimes  only  thirty  inches  be- 
tween the  decks,  the  cargo  is  stowed,  in  a  proportion  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  the  larg^est  which,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  considered  admissible.  We  will  not  dis- 
gust our  readers  by  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  ensue.*  All 
the  misery  of  a  long  life  of  wretchedness  on  land,  cannot  equal 
that  whicn  is  concentrated  in  the  weeks  of  the  middle  piesage. 
The  least  of  its  evils  is  its  mortality  of  25  per  cent. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  long  struggle  has  been,  that  there  are 
probably  twice  as  many  sufferers  as  there  were  when  we  began 
it ;  and  that  each  person  suffers  more  than  twice  as  much.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  the  perseverance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  of  the  profuse  expenditure  of  British  life  and  British  re- 
sources. We  have  redressed  injuries  after  the  manner  of  Don 
Quixote.  We  have  satisfied  our  own  consciences ;  but  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  African  race,  if,  after  we  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  they  had  never  seen  a  British  cruiser.  * 

At  length  it  seems  time  to  try  some  new  expedient,  and  we 
believe  that  a  new  expedient,  and  a  promising  one,  mav  be 
adopted.  As  yet,  the  only  instrument  that  we  have  used  has 
been  force ;  and  that  force  has  been  applied  only  in  one  direction. 
All  that  we  have  attempted  has  been  to  hunt  down  the  slaver, 
and  prevent  him  from  landing  his  cargo.  Once  landed,  it  is  safe. 
The  African  cannot  tell  his  own  story;  he  is  instantly  confound- 
ed with  the  mass  of  the  slave  population ;  and  if  one  cargo  out  of 
three  is  landed,  the  importer  is  covered  from  loss.  If  two  out  of 
three  are  landed,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  proportion,  he  obtains 
a  profit  of  cent  per  cent,  t 

Ifis  possible  that  we  may  diminish  the  proportion  of  success- 
ful slavers:  it  is  possible  that,  by  employing  more  numerous 
squadrons,  with  larger  numbers  of  steamers — that  is,  by  exposing 
a  larger  number  of  our  sailors  to  the  pestilence  of  the  slave  coast, 
and  enormously  adding  to  our  already  enormous  expenditure  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — we  may  intercept  half  the 
slavers.  But  the  half  that  will  escape,  will  still  afford  a  profit 
on  the  whole  venture  of  50  per  cent.     We  may  intercept  two- 


♦  See  Sir  T.  F.  Baxton,  p.  96  to  146. 
t  Turnbuli,  pp.  868,  369. 
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thirds — that  is,  we  may  intercept  twice  the  number  that  we  now 
intercept — but  one-third  even  now  pays  the  expense  of  the  whole 
number  that  sail ;  the  price  of  slaves  will  rise  with  the  cost  of 

{production;  slave  trading  will  still  continue  an  advantageous 
ottery,  and,  like  every  other  lottery,  continue  to  attract  specu- 
lators. This  was  not  the  means  by  which  we  put  down  the 
British  slave  trade,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  will  ever  destroy 
the  foreign  one.  We  put  down  the  Britbh  slave  trade  by  mea- 
sures enforced  within  the  colonies  themselves.  We  required 
every  slave  to  be  registered  ;  we  gave  freedom  to  those  who  did 
not  appear  on  the  register ;  and  we  established  tribunals  and  pub-> 
lie  prosecutors  through  whom  the  claim  could  be  established; 
and  we  obtained  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  the  co-operation 
of  the  people.  In  the  Mauritius  there  was  no  co-operation,  and 
the  slave  trade  lingered  there  for  years  after  it  had  ceased  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Such  is  the  course  which  we  venture  to  recommend  for  adop- 
tion, or  at  least  for  trial,  in  the  only  important  markets  now 
remaining  to  the  maritime  slave-trade,  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

The  present  state  of  Cuba  is  remarkably  favourable  to  such 
an  attempt. 

*  In  Cuba/  says  Mr  TnrAbull,  *  the  proprietors  of  estates,  with  their 
fall  complement  of  labonrers,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  women  and 
children,  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  slave-trade ; 
or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  that  their  interest  lies  all  the  other  way,  and 
that  they  would  greatly  benefit  by  its  instant  and  perpetual  suppression. 
On  this  subject  I  have  had  the  means  of  communicating  much  at  large 
with  many  of  the  most  enlightened  Creole  proprietors,  and  I  believe  my- 
self in  no  danger  of  falling  into  error  when  I  say,  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing their  sincere  and  genuine  sentiments  in  declaring  that  the  highest 
and  the  best  of  them  desire,  as  devoutly  as  ever  did  Clarkson  or  Wilber- 
^orce,  the  immediate,  total,  and  immutable  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

*  It  is  not  my  business  in  this  place  to  enquire  into  their  motives,  or 
'  compare  them  with  those  of  our  own  philanthropists.  Pecuniary  con- 
siderations in  the  one  case,  may  have  done  what  the  love  of  distiifttion 
«nd  the  interests  of  party  may  equally  have  prompted  in  the  others.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  of  a  well  managed  and 
fully  peopled  estate  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  His  land,  his  slaves,  and  his  produce,  would 
mstantly  increase  in  value,  to  an  amount  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 
A  slave  at  Havanna  would  be  at  least  equal  in  value  to  a  slave  at  New 
Orleans,  and  now  the  difference  is  as  300  dollars  are  to  1500  dollars. 
Suppose  him  to  have  500  slaves,  and  their  value  would  instantly 
rise  from  150,000  dollars  to  750,000  dollars. 

<  But  it  is  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  keep  the  island  of  Cuba 
in  her  dependency;  and  this,  it  is  supposed,  can  only  be  done  effectually  by 
the  salutary  terror  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  numerous,  half-savage. 
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negro  population*  The  existence  of  such  a  population  seems  at  once  to 
justify  and  require  the  presence  of  a  peninsular  army,  which,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain-general  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  court,  and 
zealously  aided  by  a  numerous  train  of  public  functionaries  and  empleados, 
produces  such  a  pressure  on  Creole  interests,  as  to  have  hitherto  deterred 
the  native  inhabitants  from  any  open  attempt  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. These  pubh'c  functionaries,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  Eu- 
ropeans by  birth,  and  therefore  decidedly  opposed  to  a  separation  which 
would  instantly  deprive  them  of  all  their  emoluments.* 

*  It  is  neither  the  wish,'  he  adds  in  a  separate  part  of  his  work,  ^  nor 
the  interest  of  the  Creoles  of  Cuba,  as  a  body — at  least  not  of  the  old 
landed  proprietors — to  continue  the  practice  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  the 
captain -general,  who  represents  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid ; 
the  subordinate  functionaries,  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  who  reap  a  rich 
revenue  from  the  trade ;  and  the  actual  slave  dealers,  who  embark  their 
capital  in  the  undertaking,  that  are  its  real  and  substantial  supporters.' j* 

Since  Mr  Turnbull  left  the  island,  the  disapprobation  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  he  observed  as  a  feeling,  has  shown  itself  in 
overt  acts.  The  administration  of  the  present  Captain- General 
has  been  favourable,  perhaps  we  may  say  partial,  to  the  Creole 
and  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  (which  in  Cuba  is  the 
liberal  portion,)  in  the  points  in  which  they  have  been  opposed 
to  the  new  proprietors  and  to  the  mercantile  classes ;  most  of 
^hom  are  Anglo-Americans,  or,  what  is  more  distasteful  to  the 
Creoles,  Spaniards,  and  to  the  subordinate  officials,  who  are  also 
Spaniards.  He  has  given  to  the  Creoles  spirit  and  confidence, 
^hich,  aided  by  their  far  greater  numbers  and  greater  wealth,  have 
vcnsured  to  theni  political  preponderance.  The  first  use  that  they 
iiave  made  of  their  new  power  is  remarkable.  Two  important 
bodies  in  Havanna,  the  Junta  de  Fomento,and  the  Ayuntaraiento, 
or  municipality  of  the  city,  have  each  petitioned  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  and  total  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  A  Memorial  to  the  same  effect  has  been  presented 
to  the  Captain- General  from  all  the  most  considerable  Creole 
proprietors.  The  contest  may  be  long  between  the  active  and 
concentrated  force  of  the  minority  which  profits  by  the  trade, 
and  the  scattered  majority  which  suffers  from  it,  if  each  be  left 
with  its  present  motives  and  its  own  resources.  But  if  we  can 
strengthen  the  motives  of  the  Creoles,  and  weaken  those  of  the 
slave  traders — if  we  can  make  the  abolition  of  the  trade  mOre  be- 
neficial than  it  would  now  be  to  the  Creoles,  and  its  retention 
less  beneficial  than  it  now  is  to  the  merchants;  we  shall 
materially  al  er  the  relative  force  of  the  two  parties.      Now 
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tbis  we  can  do  by  adopting  tbe  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Mr  Labouchere,  accompanied,  as  of  course 
they  were  intended  to  be,  by  the  abolition  of  the  strange  law 
which  forces  foreign  coffee  to  be  taken  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  it  can  be  received  in  England  at  the  ninepenny 
duty  ; — a  law  which  takes  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  from  the  profit 
of  the  planter  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  us.     We  have  al- 
ready expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  addition  of  the   British 
demand  to  that  of  the  whole  world  would  not  occasion  a  perma- 
nent rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  colonial  produce.     But  it  would 
certainly  occasion  an  immediate  rise.     And  it  would  be  not 
only  a  new  market,  but  a  constantly  improving   one.      The 
labouring  people  of  the  British  islands,  restored  by  commercial 
freedom  to  regular  employment  and  good  wages,  would  be  able 
at  least  to  double  their  present  consumption.     They  might  even 
rise  to  that  allowed  to  the  common  sailors  in  her  Majesty's  navy. 
In  addition  to  this  great  and  increasing  market  would  be  that  of 
our  colonies ;  not  so  much  for  sugar  as  for  live  stock  and  provir 
sions.     The  extent  to  which  these  new  sources  of  trade  would 
benefit  Cuba,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.     So  great  and  so  nu- 
merous are  the  advantages  of  commerce,  that  every  fresh  market 
fenerally  becomes  far  moire  beneficial  than  it  was  expected  to  be. 
tut  that  the  benefit  would  be  great  is  certain.     Every  existing 
estate  would  become  more  valuable.     Every  proprietor  would 
have  a  still  stronger  motive  to  exclude  the  rivalry  of  the  new 
estates,  cultivated  chiefly  by  imported  slaves;  and,  from  the  want 
of  females,  incapable  of  keeping  up  their  labourers  except  by 
purchase.     On  the  other  hand,  tne  objections  to  the  abolition  of 
that  trade,  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  classes,  would  be  weak- 
ened.   The  commercial  capital  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  every  colony, 
is  small,  and  fully  employed.     In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  modes  of  employing  it  which  new  markets  would  offer,  they 
must  remove  a  portion  of  it  from  its  existing  employments.    And 
what  employment  would  they  quit  so  readily  as  the  slave  trade? 
It  is  an  illegal  employment,  and,  even  in  Cuba,  a  dishonourable 
one.     Avarice,  example,  and  habit,  are  indeed  strange  blinders ; 
but  no  man  can  like  a  business  in  which  he  knows  that  he  occa- 
sions every  year  the  cruel  murder  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  his 
fellow- creatures ;  and  the  captivity,  degradation,  and  misery,  of 
three  times  the  number.    Wa  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  even 
among  the  merchants  of  Cuba  a  large  proportion  would  joyfully 
embracis  the  opportunity  of  removing  their  capitals  from  the 
slave  trade  to  a  lawful,  and  innocent,  and  honourable  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.     And  on  these  grounds  we 
believe  that,  if  the  Government  had  been  allowed  to  carry  their 
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Budget,  the  party  in  Cuba,  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  would  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  abolition  materially 
accelerated. 

We  cannot  appeal  to  public  protestations  against  the  slave 
trade,  by  any  popular  bodies  in  Brazil,  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  made  in  Cuba ;  but  we  know  that  there  exists  on  the 
subject,  among  the  persons  most  disting^uished  by  their  station 
and  influence,  a  firm  and  well-directed  opinion.  Out  of  the 
six  persons  constituting  the  present  ministry,  four  are  decided 
and  open  abolitionists ;  and  tne  motives  to  abolition,  strong  as 
they  are  in  Cuba,  are  far  stronger  in  Brazil. 

The  last  enumeration  which  we  have  seen  of  the  population 
of  Cuba,  that  taken  in  1827,  classified  it  thus  : — 

Whites,  .         .         .         .         311,051 

Free  coloured  (including  Negroes),  10f),494 
Slaves,  ....         286,942 


704,487 
And  though  the  numbers  of  each  class  have  probably  much  in- 
creased during  the  interval,  Mr  TurnbuU  states  his  opinion,  that 
the  proportions  are  nearly  accurate.* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  official  census  of  Brazil, 
but  we  have  received  from  a  trustworthy  authority  the  follow- 
ing approximation : — 

Whites, 1,200,000 

Free  coloured  (including  Negroes),        1,250,000 
Half-coloured  Indians,  .         .  200,000 

Uncivilized  Indians,     .         •         .         2,000,000 
Slaves,         .         .         .         .         .         2,200,000 


6,850,000 
The  whites,  then,  appear  in  Cuba  to  be  more  numerous  than 
any  other  single  class ;  and  not  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  number 
to  all  other  classes  put  together.  In  Brazil  the  most  numerous 
class  consists  of  slaves,  and  the  least  numerous  of  whites.  The 
whites  do  not  form  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population — do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  coloured  population, 
and  are  equal  only  to  ^^^ths  of  the  slave  population.  It  is  im* 
possible  that  they  can  see,  without  alarm,  a  great  annual  addi- 
tion made  to  a  slave  population  which  already  so  much  outnum- 
bers them — an  addition,  too,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  men, 
and  of  men  not  trained  to  servitude.     Brazil  has  as  yet  been  eini- 
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nently  fortunate.  She  alone,  of  all  the  colonies  planted  by  Eu- 
rope, has  obtained  independence  without  violent  revolution  and 
prolonged  civil  war.  She  is  not,  like  the  Spanish  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America,  a  spoil  for  anarchy ;  or,  like  the  Spa- 
nish islands,  subject  to  the  jealous  and  vexatious  interference  of 
an  imported  executive  and  a  distant  sovereign.  No  anti-na- 
tional interest  prevails  in  her  councils ;  no  distant  regency  en- 
deavours to  force  her  to  continue  a  slave  trader,  in  order  that 
she  may  continue  dependent.  The  enlightened  must  grieve 
to  people  a  country  far  larger  than  Central  Europe  with  an 
African  instead  of  an  European  race — with  the  worst  race  in- 
stead of  the  best, — the  ambitious  must  regret  to  see  an  increase 
of  population  productive  of  national  weakness  instead  of  strength, 
— the  humane  must  deplore  the  waste  of  life  and  happiness,^-and 
the  timid,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  prudent,  must  look 
at  Haiti,  and  dread  the  increase  of  the  barbarous  part  of  the 
community. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  our  belief,  that  the  motives  for  desiring 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  exist  still  more  strongly  in  Bra- 
zil than  in  Cuba ;  and  that  an  additional  impulse  from  this  coun- 
try— such  an  impulse  as  the  Government  plans,  if  they  had  been 
adopted,  would  nave  given — would. have  enabled  us  to  obtain  the 
real  co-operation  of  the  Brazilian  authorities  in  putting  it  down. 
With  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  it  can 
be  effected — witnout  it,  and  we  have  never  yet  obtained  it,  all 
our  efforts  on  the  African  coast  or  on  the  high  seas — all  our 
expenditure  of  life,  health,  and  treasure  have  produced,  and  will 
continue  to  produce,  effects  worse  than  mere  failure.  They  will 
not  materially  diminish  the  amount  of  the  trade,  and  they  iM 
materially  aggravate  its  horrors. 

A  further  and  last  result  which  we  expect  from  the  liberal 
commercial  policy  which  the  present  government  has  proposed, 
and  which,  as  far  as  sugar  and  coffee  are  concerned,  even  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  that  government — if  it  is  to  have  immediate 
successors — will  undoubtedly  carry  into  effect,  are  the  ameliora- 
tion and  gradual  extinction  of  slavery.  If  that  policy  will  enable 
us — as  we  have  shown  that  it  will — to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  the 
amelioration  of  slavery  is  the  necessary  result.  This  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  detailed  explanation.  The  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  a  slavery  kept  up  by  importation, 
must  instantly  begin  to  subside.  We  shall  near  no  more  of 
gangs  worked,  to  death  and  replaced  every  ten  years,  as  the  most 

{>rofi  table  mode  of  consuming  them.     The  labourers  who  can  no 
onger  be  imported,  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  bred.     And 
this  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  prepared  for  eman- 
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cipation.  Men  must  have  been  brought  up  in  civilized  life, 
accustomed  to  its  wants  and  its  restraints,  to  its  obedience  and 
its  regular  labour,  before  they  can  exist  in  it  as  free  members 
with  advantage,  or  even  safety.  To  give  freedom  to  Africans, 
and  to  expect  them  to  become  useful  labourers,  would  be  absurd. 
Discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  fore- 
runner of  emancipation  ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  our 
colonies  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  having  been  made  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  importation  of  Africans  had  ceased.  So 
long  an  interval  may  not  be  necessary  in  every  case ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  so  great  a  change  should  be  always  so  rapidly 
completed.  But  we  repeat,  that  discontinuance  of  the  importation 
of  Africans  must  always  precede  emancipation,  and  precede  it  by 
a  considerable  period  ;  and  that  the  extension  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Brazil,  as  it  aflFords  the 
only  means  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  affords,  therefore, 
the  only  means  of  promoting  emancipation. 

We  now  conclude,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  the  Budget. 
We  could  not  say  less  on  the  most  beneficial  measure  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  proposed  during  the  long  period  in  which  we  have 
laboured  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not.  allow  us  to  consider  the  details  of 
the  proposals  respecting  Timber  and  Corn.  But  these  subjects, 
as  our  reader's  cannot  but  recollect,  have  been  frequently  can- 
vassed in  this  Journal ;  and  having  been  obliged,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  it,  to  confine  our  present  observations  to  one  of  the 
three  grand  heads  of  enquiry  presented  by  the  Budget,  we 
thought  it  the  most  advisable  course  to  select  the  one  which  has 
been  least  discussed  by  the  Press,  and  is  the  least  generally 
understood. 
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Art.  VIIL-^TA^  Opinions  of  Lord  HoUandj  €is  Recorded  in  the 
Journals  of  ike  House  ofLords^Jrom  1797  to  184L  Collected 
and  Edited  by  D.  C.  Motlan^  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister^^it- 
Law.     8yo-     London :  1841. 

liTANY  reasons  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  lay  before  our 
^^  readers,  at  the  present  moment,  a  complete  view  of  the 
character  and  public  career  of  the  late  Lord  Holland.  But  we 
feel  that  we  have  already  deferred  too  long  the  duty  of  paying 
some  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  feel  that  it  is  more  becoming 
10  bring,  without  further  delay,  an  offering,  though  intrinsically 
of  little  value,  than  to  leave  his  tomb  longer  without  some  token 
of  our  reverence  and  love. 

We  shall  say  very  little  of  the  book  which  lies  on  our  table. 
And  yet  it  is  a  book  which,  even  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a 
less  distinguished  man,  or  had  appeared  under  circumstances 
less  interesting,  would  have  well  repaid  an  attentive  perusal. 
It  is  valuable,  both  as  a  record  of  principles  and  as  a  model  of 
composition.  We  find  in  it  all  the  great  maxims  which,  during 
more  than  forty  years,  guided  Lord  Holland's  public  conduct, 
and  the  chief  reasons  on  which  those  maxims  rest ;  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  set  forth  with  admirable 
perspicuity,  dignity,  and  precision.  To  his  opinions  on  Foreign 
JPolicy,  we  for  the  most  part  cordially  assent ;  but,  now  and  then, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  them  imprudently  generous.  We  could 
not  have  signed  the  Protest  against  the  detention  of  Napoleon. 
The  Protest  respecting  the  course  which  England  pursued  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  though  it  contains  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, contains  also  positions  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
Lord  Holland  would,  at  a  later  period,  have  admitted  to  be  un- 
sound. But  to  all  his  doctrines  on  Constitutional  Questions,  we  give 
our  hearty  approbation ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no  British 
Government  has  ever  deviated  from  that  line  of  internal  policy 
which  he  has  traced,  without  detriment  to  the  public. 

We  will  give,  as  a  specimen  of  this  little  volume,  a  single 
passage,  in  which  a  chief  article  of  the  political  creed  of  the 
Whigs  is  stated  and  explained,  with  singular  clearness,  force,  and 
brevity.  Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  1825,  the  Catho- 
lic Association  agitated  for  emancipation  with  most  formidable 
effect.  The  Tories  acted  after  their  kind.  Instead  of  removing 
the  grievance  they  tried  to  put  down  the  agitation ;  and  brought 
in  a  law,  apparently  sharp  and  stringent,  but,  in  trn,th,  utterly 
impotent,  for  restraining  the  right  of  petition.  Lord  Holland's 
Protest  on  that  occasion  is  excellent. 
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• 
<  We  are,'  says  he,  *  well  aware  that  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the 
rights  of  firee  dtscussion,  and  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  popular  institu- 
tions, must  render — and  they  are  intended  to  render — the  continuance 
of  an  extensive  grievance^  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  consequent  there- 
upon, dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  suh- 
yersive  of  the  authority  of  the  state.  Experience  and  theory  alike  forbid 
us  to  deny  that  effect  of  a  free  constitution ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
love  of  liberty  equally  deter  us  from  lamenting  it.  But  we  have  always 
been  taught  to  look  for  the  remedy  of  such  disorders  in  the  redress  of 
the  grievances  which  justify  them,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion firom  which  they  flow — not  in  restraints  on  ancient  privileges,  not 
in  inroads  on  the  right  of  public  discussion,  nor  in  violations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  government.  If,  therefore,  the  legal  method  of  seeking 
redress,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  persons  labouring  under  grievous 
disabilities,  be  fraught  with  immediate  or  remote  danger  to  the  state,  we 
draw  from  that  circumstance  a  conclusion  long  since  foretold  by  great 
authority — namely,  that  the  British  constitution,  and  large  exclusions, 
cannot  subsist  together;  that  the  constitution  must  destroy  them,  or 
they  will  destroy  the  constitution.* 

It  was  not,  however,  of  this  little  book,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  but  of  the  author,  that  we  meant  to  speak ;  and  we 
will  try  to  do  so  with  calmness  and  impartiality. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Lord  Holland,  it 
IS  necessary  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  his  family ;  for 
be  had  inherited  something  more  than  a  coronet  and  an  estate. 
To  the  House  of  which  he  was  the  head  belongs  one  distinction, 
which  we  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  our  annals.  During 
more  than  a  century,  there  has  never  been  a  time  at  which  a 
Fox  has  not  stood  in  a  prominent  station  amongst  public  men. 
Scarcely  had  the  chequered  career  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
closed,  when  his  son,  Charles,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  to  the  first  rank  among  English  debaters.  And  before 
Charles  was  borne  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a  third  Fox  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  politicians  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  family  likeness 
which,  in  spite  of  diversities  arising  from  education  and  position, 
appears  in  these  three  distinguished  persons.  In  their  faces  and 
figures  there  was  a  resemblance,  sucn  as  is  common  enough  in 
novels,  where  one  picture  is  good  for  ten  generations,  but  such  as 
in  real  life  is  seldom  found.  The  ample  person,  the  massy  and 
thoughtful  forehead,  the  large  eyebrows,  tne  full  cheek  and  lip  j 
the  expression,  ''so  singularly  compounded  of  sense,  humour, 
courage,  openness,  a  strong  will  and  a  sweet  temper,  were  com- 
mon to  all.  But  the  features  of  the  founder  of  the  House,  as  the 
pencil  of  Reynolds  and  the  chisel  of  NoUekens  have  banded  them 
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down  to  US9  were  disagreeably  barsh  and  exaggerated.  In  bis 
descendants,  the  aspect  was  preserved ;  but  it  was  softened,  till  it 
became,  in  tbe  late  lord,  the  most  gracious  and  interesting 
countenance  that  was  ever  lighted  up  by  the  mingled  lustre  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence. 

As  it  was  with  the  faces  of  the  men  of  this  noble  family,  so  was 
it  also  with  their  minds.  Nature  had  done  much  for  them  all. 
She  had  moulded  them  all  of  that  clay  of  which  she  is  most 
sparing.  To  all  she  had  given  strong  reason  and  sharp  wit  \  a 
quick  relish  for  every  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyment ;  con- 
stitutional intrepidity,  and  that  frankness  by  which  constitutional 
intrepidity  is  generally  accompanied;  spirits  which  nothing  could 
depress ;  tempers  easy,  generous,  and  placable ;  and  that  genii^ 
courtesy  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  of  which  artifimi 
politeness  is  only  a  faint  and  cold  imitation.  Such  a  disposition 
is  the  richest  inheritance  that  ever  was  entailed  on  any  family. 

But  training  and  situation  greatly  modified  the  fine  qualities 
which  nature  lavished  with  such  profusion  on  three  generations 
of  the  house  of  Fox.  The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  needy  politi- 
cal adventurer.  He  entered  public  life  at  a  time  when  the  standard 
of  integrity  among  statesmen  was  low.     He  started  as  the  adhe- 
rent of  a  minister  who  had  indeed  many  titles  to  respect ;  who 
possessed  eminent  talents  both  for  administration  and  for  debate; 
who  understood  the  public  interest  well,  and  who  meant  fairly  by 
the  country ;  but  who  had  seen  so  much  perfidy  and  meanness, 
that  he  had  become  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  probity. 
Weary  of  the  cant  of  patriotism,  Walpole  had  learned  to  talk  a 
cant  of  a  different  kind.     Disgusted  by  that  sort  of  hypocrisy 
which  is  at  least  a  homage  to  virtue,  he  was  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  practising  the  less  respectable  hypocrisy  which  ostenta- 
tiously displays,  and  some  times  even  simulates  vice.     To  Wal- 
pole, Fox  attached  himself  politically  and  personally,  with  the 
ardour  which  belonged  to  his  temperament.     And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  in  the  school  of  Walpole  he  contracted  faults  which 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  many  great  endowments.     He  raised 
himself,  indeed,  to  the  first  consideration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  became  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  debate ;  he 
attained  honours  and  immense  wealth — but  the  public  esteem 
and  confidence  were  withheld  from  him.    His  private  friends,  in- 
deed, justly  extolled  his  generosity  and   good-nature.     They 
maintained,  that  in  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  they  coula 
least  defend,  there  was  nothing  sordid ;  and  that,  if  he  was  mis» 
led,  he  was  misled  by  amiable  feelings — by  a  desire  to  serve  his 
friends,  and  by  anxious  tenderness  for  his  children.     But  by  the 
nation  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  insatiable  rapacity  and  des- 
perate ambition ;  as  a  man  ready  to  adopt,  without  scruple,  the 
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most  immoral  and  the  most  unconstitutioDal  measures ;  as  a  man 
perfectly  fitted,  by  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  for  the  work  of 
managing  the  Parliament  by  means  of  secret  service-money,  and 
of  keeping  down  the  people  with  the  bayonet.  Many  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  a  morality  quite  as  lax  as  his;  but  very  few 
among  them  had  his. talents,  and  none  had  his  hardihood  and 
energy.  He  could  not,  like  Sandys  and  Doddington,  find  safety 
in  contempt.  He  therefore  became  an  object-  of  such  general 
aversion  as  no  statesman  since  the  fall  of  Strafford  has  incurred — 
of  such  general  aversion  as  was  probably  never  in  any  country 
incurred  by  a  man  of  so  kind  and  cordial  a  disposition.  A  weak 
mind  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  load  of  unpopularity.  But 
that  resolute  spirit  seemed  to  derive  new  firmness  from  the  pub- 
lic hatred.  The  only  effect  which  reproaches  appeared  to  produce 
on  him,  was  to  sour,  in  some  degree,  his  naturally  sweet  temper* 
The  last  steps  of  his  public  Jife  were  marked,  not  only  by  that 
audacity  which  he  had  derived  from  nature — not  only  by  that 
immorality  which  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Walpole — but 
by  a  harshness  which  almost  amounted  to  cruelty,  and  which  had 
never  been  supposed  to  belong  to  his  character.  His  severity 
increased  the  unpopularity  from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  well- 
known  lampoon  of  Gray  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  All  the  images  are  taken  from  shipwrecks,  quick- 
sands, and  cormorants.  Lord  Holland  is  represented  as  complain- 
ing, that  the  cowardice  of  his  accomplices  had  prevented  him  from 
putting  down  the  free  spirit  of  the  city  of  London  by  sword  and 
fire,  and  as  pining  for  the  time  when  birds  of  prey  should  make 
their  nests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  unclean  beasts  burrow  in 
St  PauFs. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  this  remarkable  man^ 
his  second  son  Charles  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  American  War.  Charles  had  inherited  the  bodily  and  men- 
constitution  of  his  father,  and  had  been  much — far  too  much 
— .under  his  father's  influence.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a 
son  of  so  affectionate  and  noble  a  spirit  should  not  have  been 
warmly  attached  to  a  parent  who  possessed  many  fine  qualities, 
and  who  carried  his  indulgence  and  liberality  towards  his  child- 
ren even  to  a  culpable  extent.  The  young  man  saw  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  was,  in  the 
tughest  degree,  odious  to  the  nation ;  and  the  effect  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  strong  passions  and  constitu- 
tional boldness.  He  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  father,  and  took,  while 
still  a  boy,  a  deep  part  in  the  most  unjustifiable  and  unpopular 
measures  that  had  oeen  adopted  since  tne  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
cond. In  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  he  distinguished 
himself}  not  only  by  hisprecocious  powers  of  eloquence,  but  by 
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the  vehement  and  scornful  manner  in  which  he  bade  defiance  to 
public  opinion.  He  waB  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  Bian  likely 
to  be  the  most  formidable  champion  of  arbitrary  goremment 
that  had  appeared  since  the  Revolution — to  be  a  Bute  with  far 

freater  powers — a  Mansfield  wiUi  far  greats  courage*  Ha|q)ily 
is  father's  death  liberated  him  early  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence by  which  he  had  been  misled.  His  mind  expanded.  His 
range  of  observation  became  wider.  His  g^ius  broke  through 
early  prejudices.  His  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  had 
fair  play.  In  a  very  short  time  he  appeared  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  neart.  From  a  feunily 
whose  name  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  tvranny  and 
corruption — from  a  party  of  which  the  theory  and  the  practice 
were  equally  servile— from  the  midst  of  the  Luttrells,  the  Dy- 
sons, the  Harringtons — came  forth  the  greatest  parliamentary 
defender  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  succeeded  to  the  tal^its  and  to  the  fiiM 
natural  dispositions  of  his  House.  But  his  situation  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  two  eminent  men  of  whom  we  ha^e 
spoken.  In  some  important  respects  it  was  better ;  in  spme  it 
was  worse  than  theirs.  He  had  one  great  advantage  over  them. 
He  received  a  good  political  education.  The  first  lord  was 
educated  bv  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Mr  Fox  was  educated  by  his 
father.  The  late  Lord  was  educated  by  Mr  Fox.  The  pernio 
cious  maxims  early  imbibed  by  the  first  Lord  Holland,  made  his 
great  talents  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  the  state.  The 
pernicious  maxims  early  imbibed  by  Mr  Fox,  led  him,  ai  the 
commencement  of  his  public  life,  into  gpreat  faults,  which,  though 
afterwards  nobly  expiated,  were  never  forgotten.  Ta  the  very 
end  of  his  career,  small  men,  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  say 
in  defence  of  their  own  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  imbecility,  could 
always  raise  a  cheer  by  some  paltry  taunt  about  the  dectioa  of 
Colonel  Luttrell,  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  other 
measures  in  which  the  great  Whig  leader  had  borne  a  part  at  the 
age  of  one  or  two-aud-twenty.  On  Lord  Holland  no  such  slur 
could  be  thrown.  Those  who  most  dissent  from  his  opinions 
must  acknowledge,  that  a  public  life^  more  consistent,  is  not  t» 
be  found  in  our  annals.  Every  part  of  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  every  other ;  and  the  whole  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
great  principles  of  toleration  and  civil  freedom.  Th;i8  rare  feli- 
city is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Mr  Fox.  Lord  Holland,  as  was  naturid  in  a  person  of  his  tih* 
lents  and  expectations,  began  at  a  very  early  agn  tq  take  ik^ 
keenest  interest  in  politics ;  and  Mr  Fox  fonnd  the  gneatesi 
pleasure  in  forming  the  mind  of  bo  hopeful  a  pupil.  They  eiQr^ 
responded  tai^gely  on  pplitical  sqbjeots.whw  j^  yQV^  lQf4 
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was  only  sixteen ;  and  their  friendsbip  and  mutual  confidence 
continued  to  the  day  of  that  mournful  separation  at  Chiswick. 
Under  such  training,  such  a  man  as  Lord  Holland  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  those  faults  which  threw  a  dark  shade  oyer 
the  whole  career  of  his  grandfather,  and  from  which  the  youth 
of  his  uncle  was  not  wholly  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  as  compared  with 
his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  laboured  under  one  great'  disad- 
vantage. They  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons*  He 
became  a  Peer  while  still  an  infant.  When  he  entered  public 
life,  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  small  and  a  very  decorous 
assembly.  The  minority  to  which  h3  belonged  was  scarcely  able 
to  muster  five  or  six  votes  on  the  most  important  nights,  when 
eighty  or  ninety  lords  were  present.  Debate  had  accordingly 
become  a  mere  form,  as  it  was  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  before 
the  Union.  This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  a  man  like  Lord 
Holland.  It  was  not  by  occasionally  addressing  fifteen  or  twenty 
solemn  and  unfriendly  auditors,  that  his  grandfather  and  his 
uncle  attained  their  unrivalled  parliamentary  skill.  The  former 
had  learned  his  art  in  <  the  great  Walpolean  battles,'  on  nights 
when  Onslow  was  in  the  chair  seventeen  hours  without  intermis- 
sion ;  when  the  thick  ranks  on  both  sides  kept  unbroken  order  till 
long  after  the  winter  sun  had  risen  upon  tnem ;  when  the  blind 
were  led  out  by  the  hand  into  the  lobby ;  and  the  paralytic  laid 
down  in  their  bed-clothes  on  the  benches.  The  powers  of 
Charles  Fox  were,  from  the  first,  exercised  in  conflicts  not  less 
exciting.  The  great  talents  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  had  no 
such  advantage.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  because  the 
peculiar  species  of  eloquence  which  belonged  to  him,  in  common 
with  his  family,  required  much  practice  to  develope  it.  With 
strong  sense,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  wit,  a  certain  tendency 
to  hesitation  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.  This  hesitation 
arose,  not  from  the  poverty  but  from  the  wealth  of  their  vocabu- 
lary. They  paused,  not  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  one  expres- 
sion, but  from  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  several.  It  was 
only  by  slow  degrees,  and  constant  exercise,  that  the  first  Lord 
Holland  and  his  son  overcame  the  defect.  Indeed,  neither  of 
them  overcame  it  completely. 

In  statement,  the  late  Lord  Holland  was  not  successful ;  his 
chief  excellence  lay  in  reply.  He  had  the  quick  eye  of  his 
House  for  the  unsound  parts  of  an  argument,  and  a  great  felicity 
in  exposing  them.  He  was  decidedly  more  distinguished  in 
debate  than  any  Peer  of  his  times  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nay,  to  find  his  equal  among  persons  similarly 
situated,  we  must  go  back  eighty  years — to  Earl  Gran\dlle. 
For   Mansfield,   Thurlow,    Loughborough,   Grey,    Grenville, 
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Broagbam,  Plunkett,  and  other  eminent  men,  livingr  and  dead, 
whom  we  will  not  stop  to  enumerate,  carried  to  the  Upper 
House  an  eloquence  formed  and  matured  in  the  Lower.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  discerning  judges  was,  that  Lord  Holland's 
oratorical  performances,  though  somriimes  most  successful, 
afforded  no  fair  measure  of  his  oratorical  powers ;  and  that,  in 
an  assembly  of  which  the  debates  were  frequent  and  animated, 
he  would  have  attained  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  to  converse  with  him  without  seeing  that  he 
was  bom  a  debater.  To  him,  as  to  his  uncle,  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  discussion  was  a  positive  pleasure.  With  the  greatest 
good  nature  and  good  breeding,  he  was  the  very  opposite  to  an 
assenter.  The  word  *  disputatious '  is  generally  used  as  a  word 
of  reproach ;  but  we  can  express  our  meaning  only  by  saying  that 
Lord  Holland  was  most  courteously  and  pleasantly  disputatious. 
In  truth,  his  quickness  in  discovering  and  apprehending  distinc- 
tions  and  an^aogies  was  snch  as  a  veteran  judge  might  envy. 
The  lawyers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  astonished  to  find 
in  an  unprofessional  man  so  strong  a  relish  for  the  esoteric 
parts  of  their  science;  and  complained  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
split  a  hair,  Lord  Holland  proceeded  to  split  the  filaments  into 
filaments  still  finer.  In  a  mind  less  happily  constituted,  there 
mig^t  have  been  a  risk  that  this  turn  for  subtilty  would  have 
produced  serious  evil.  But  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
JLord  Holland  there  was  ample  security  against  all  such  danger. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He 
put  his  Logic  to  its  proper  use ;  and  in  him  the  dialectician  was 
always  subordinate  to  the  statesman. 

His  political  life  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country. 
Perhaps,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  his  opinions  on  two  or 
three  great  questions  of  Foreign  Policy  were  open  to  just  objec- 
tion. Yet  even  his  errors,  if  he  erred,  were  amiable  and  respect- 
able.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  love  and  admire  him  the 
more  because  he  was  now  and  then  seduced  from  what  we  regard 
as  a  wise  policy,  by  sympathy  with  the  oppressed ;  by  generosity 
towards  the  fallen  ;  by  a  philanthropy  so  enlarged,  that  it  took 
in  all  nations ;  by  love  of  peace,  which  in  him  was  second  only 
to  the  love  of  freedom ;  by  the  magnanimous  credulity  of  a  mind 
which  was  as  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  devising  mischief. 

To  his  views  on  questions  of  Domestic  Policy,  the  voice  of  his 
countrymen  does  ample  justice.  They  revere  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  was,  during  forty  years,  the  constant  protector  of  all 
oppressed  races,  of  all  persecuted  sects — of  the  man,  whcwm 
neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  interests  belonging  to  his  station 
could  seduce  from  the  path  of  right — of  the  noble,  who  in  every 
great  crisis  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  commons — of  the  planter,  who 
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made  manful  war  on  the  slave-trade— of  the  landowner,  whose 
whole  heart  was  in  the  strugg-le  against  the  corn-laws. 

We  have  hitherto  touched  almost  exclusively  on  those  parts 
of  Lord  Holland's  character  which  were  open  to  the  observation 
of  millions*  How  shall  we  express  the  feelings  with  which  his 
memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  were  honoured  with  bis 
friendship  ?  Or  in  what  language  shall  we  speak  of  that  House, 
once  celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  now  silent  and  desolate  as  the  grave?  That 
House  was,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  apostrophized  by 
a  poet  in  tender  and  graceful  lines,  which  have  now  acquired  a  new 
meaning  not  less  sad  than  that  which  they  originally  bore : — 

*  Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ? 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thine  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thine  evening  breeze  I 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospeccs  charm  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay *d, 
Thine  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon- day  shade.' 

Yet  a  few  years^  and  the  shades  and  structures  may  follow 
their  illustrious  masters.  The  wonderful  city  which,  ancient 
and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow  as  fast  as  a  young 
town  of  logwood  by  a  water-privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon 
displace  those  turrets  and  gardens  which  are  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  interesting  and  noble — with  the  courtly  magnificence 
of  Rich — with  the  loves  of  Ormond — with  the  counsels  of  Crom* 
well — with  the  death  of  Addison.  The  time  is  §oming  when, 
perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last  survivors  of  our  generation, 
will  in  vain  seek,  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  rail- 
way stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in  their 
youth  the  favourite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties — of  painters 
and  poets — of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  They 
will  then  remember,  with  strange  tenderness,  many  objects 
once  familiar  to  them — the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the  bust9 
and  the  paintbgs;  the  carving,  the  gprotesque  gilding,  and  the 
enigmatical  mottoes.  With  peculiar  fondness,  they  will  recall 
that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  col- 
lege library  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace 
and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room.  They  will 
recollect,  not  unmoved,  those  shelves  loaded  with  the  varied 
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learning  of  many  lands  and  many  ages ;  those  portraits  in  which 
were  preserved  the  features  of  the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of 
two  generations.     They  will  recollect  how  many  men  who  have 
guided  the  politics  of  Europe — who  have  moved  great  assemblies 
by  reason  and  eloquence — who  have  put  life  into  bronze  and  can- 
vass, or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  as  it  shall 
not  willingly  let  them  die — were  there  mixed  with  all  that  was 
loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of  capi- 
tals. They  will  remember  the  singular  character  which  belonged 
to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every 
art  and  science,  had  its  place.   They  will  remember  how  the  last 
debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe 
in  another ;  while  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  Rey- 
nolds' Baretti ;  while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  verify  a  quotation;  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations 
with  Barras  at  the  Luxemburg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz,  They  will  remember,  above  all,  the  grace — 
and  the  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than  grace — with  which  the 
princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.  They 
will  remember  the  venerable  and  benignant  countenance,  and 
the  cordial  voice  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome.     They  will 
remember  that  temper  which  years  of  pain,  of  sickness,  of  lame- 
ness,  of  confinement,  seemed  only  to  make  sweeter  and  sweeter; 
and  that  frank  politeness,  which  at  once  relieved  all  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or  artist,  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  among  Ambassadors  and  Earls. 
They  will  remember  that  constant  flow  of  conversation,  so  natu- 
ral, so  animated,  so  various,  so  rich  with  observation  and  anec- 
dote ;  that  wit  which  never  gave  a  wound ;  that  exquisite  mimicry 
which  ennobled,  instead  of  degrading;  that  goodness  of  heart  which 
appeared  in  every  look  and  accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to 
every  talent  and  acquirement.     They  will  remember,  too,  that 
he  whose  name  they  hold  in  reverence  was  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  his  political  conduct,  than  by  his 
loving  disposition  and  his  winning  manners.     They  will  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed  his  joy 
that  he  had  done  nothing  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and 
Grey;  and  they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  look- 
ing back  on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  accuse  themselves 
of  having  done  any  thing  unworthy  of  men  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Holland, 
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lis.  6s. 

The  Wood  Spirit,  a  Novel.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2l8. 

Comic  Tales  and  SketcheA.  Edited  by  M.  Titmarsh.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.     21s. 

Glenullyn;  or,  the  Son  of  the  Attainted.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1^ 
ll8.6d. 

The  Marrying  Man.  By  the  Author  of  "  Cousin  Geoffrey."  3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1^  lis.  6d. 

The  Fawn  of  Spring  Vale,  the  Clarionet,  and  other  Tales.  By  W. 
CarletOQ.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     U.  lis.  6d. 

Dnnallan.     By  Grace  Kennedy.     Sixth  edition.     12mo.    7s. 

The  Queen's  Poisoner ;  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Cos  tell  o.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     \l»  lis.  6d. 

The  Trustee.  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Provost  of  Bruges."  8  vols, 
post  8vo.     17.  1  Is.  6d. 

Chapters  on  Churchyard?.  By  Caroline  Southey.  A  New  edition. 
1  vol.  16010.     7s.  6d. 

,    The  Prince,  Duke,  and  the  Page.     Edited  by  Lady  Bulwer.    3  vols, 
post  8vo.     1^  lis.  6d. 

Coming  Out,  and  the  Trials  of  Mary  Hardy.     Foolscap.    Ss. 

Joseph  Rushbrook ;  or  the  Poacher.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Peter  Sim- 
ple," &c.  &c    3  vols,  post  8vo.    H.  lis.  6d. 

The  Last  King  of  LJlster.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     \l.  lis.  6d. 

The  Laird  of  Logan,  or  Anecdotes  and  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Wit 
and  Humour  of  Scotland.     Foolscap.  6s. 

Family  Records  5  or  the  Two  Sisters.  By  Lady  C.  Bury.  8  rols.  post 
8vo.     1^  lis.  6d. 

The  Little  Wife,  and  the  Baronet's  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Grey.  3 
Tols.  post  8vo.     H.  lis.  6d.  • 

The  Prisoners  of  Australia.     12mo.   Ss.  6d. 

Traditions  of  Western  Germany.  By  Capt.  C.  Knox.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     \l.  lis.  6d. 

The  Secret  Fee  ;  an  Historical  Novel.  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  3 
vols,  post  8vo.     \l,  lis.  6d. 
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The  Lover  and  the  Husband,  and  the  Woman  of  a  Certain  Age. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Gore.     3  vols,  post  870.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  illustrated.     870.     6b. 

Sherwood*s  Lady  of  the  Manor.     Vol.  I.  New  edition.    ]  2mo.   58. 

The  Tory  Baronet^  or  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Course  of  Truth ;  a  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Stone.     Post  Bvo. 
lOs.  6d. 
Poems  ;  Religious  and  Elegiac.     By  Mrs.   L.  H.  Sigourney.     12mo. 

68. 

The  Election ;  a  Poem.     Foolscap,  5s. 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.     Foolscap.  5s. 

Sir  W,  Scott*s  Poetry.     I  vol.  med.  8vo.     20s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Milton.    2  vols,  foolscap.    Ss. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.     Foolscap.    58. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  New  edition.  3  vols,  post  8ro. 
24s. 

Woman ;  a  Poem.  By  C.  S.  Barrett,  Esq.  New  edition.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works.    4  vols,  foolscap.    20s. 

The  Fantasia.     By  J.  Hobson.     18mo.     28. 

Miscellaneous  Poetry.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Kynaston.     Foolscap.     5s. 

Poems.     By  Robert  Aris  Willmott.     Foolscap.     48. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  By  W.  Hazlitt.  Third  edition.  Fools- 
cap.    6s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young.  Edited  by  Cbry. 
«vo.  18s. 

England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lord  J.  Manners.  Fools- 
cap.   3s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  By 
J.  O.  HalHwell.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Domestic  Hours.     Poems  by  Miss  Perring.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Sacred  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Gorle.     8vo.    5s.. 

Campbell's  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  New  edition.  Royal 
8vo.     20s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECOKOMY. 

Russia  under  Nicholas  the  First — translated  from  the  Grerman.  By 
Capt.  A.  C.  Sterling.     Foolscap.    5s. 

Inquiry  into  Bank  Restrictions.     By  W.  Leckie.     8vo.     lOs.  6d; 

Lights,  Shadows,  and  Reflections,  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  By  a 
Country  Gentleman.    8vo.     78. 

The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Esq.    Fourth  edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     18s. 

Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies.  By  H.  Merivale.  Vol.  It 
8ro.    12s. 
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The  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  Europe  and  America. 
By  J.  Macgregor.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

BELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Agrippa^  or  the  Nominal  Christian.  By  J.  Jefferson.  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  Narrative  of  our  Lord's  Passion  Harmonized.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams.     12mo.     89. 

Sermons  at  Exeter.     By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Lowe.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Pareenesis  or  Seasonable  Exhortatory.  By  H.  Hammond.  18mo« 
2s.  6d. 

Oxford  Divinity,  compared  with  Romish  and  Anglican  Churches.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  M'llvaine,  D.D.     8vo.     12s. 

Family  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch:  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Blunt.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Image  of  God  in  Man.  Four  Sermons  at  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Harness.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing,  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  nearly  20,000  Emendations.  24mo«  12s.  6d. 
morocco. 

Biblical  Cabinet.  Vol.  XXXI.  Gess  on  the  Revelation  of  God. 
Foolscap.     5s. 

Archbishop  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity.  A  new  edition.  By  H.  Ro- 
binson, D.D.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Great  Apostacy,  or  the  Church  of  Rome  proved  not  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ.     8vo.     6s. 

Bishop  Patrick's  Work  of  the  Ministry.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Hawkins. 
18mo.  Ss. 

The  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By 
W.  L.  Alexander.     8vo.     128. 

Buck's  Theological  Dictionary.  New  edition.  By  Dr  Henderson. 
8vo.  148. 

Christian  Morals.     By  H.  More.     New  edition.     d2mo.     28.  6d. 

The  Right  of  a  Clergyman  to  Oppose  the  Errors  of  his  own  Church. 
By  H.  E.  Head.     12mo.     5s. 

Unfulfilled  Prophecy  respecting  Eastern  Nations.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Christian's  Duty — from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  New  edition. 
Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  By  G. 
Turner.     12mo.    4s,  6d. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Russell's  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Foolscap. 
2s.  6d. 

Hambleton's  Help  to  Preparation  for  Death,  &c  2nd  edition. 
ISmo.     28. 

The  Art  of  Contentment.  By  Lady  Packington.  A  new  edition  by 
Pridden.     Foolscap.     Ss. 

Thorndike's  Right  of  the  Church.  New  edition.  By  the  Rev«  J.  S. 
Brewer.     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

Jowett's  Christian  Visiter :   Psalms  to  Malachi.^  Foolscap     3s.  6d. 
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Rey.  J.  Hardingfa  Sermons.     I2mo.    58. 

Rev.  F.  Fulford  on  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England^ 
12mo.    38. 

Expediency  of  Preaching  against  the  Amnsanents  of  the  World.    By 
the  Rev.  H.  Woodward-     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Thorndike  on  the  Goyernment  of  Churches.     New  edition.     By  the 
Rev.  D.  Lewis.     Foolscap.    48. 6d. 

Rev.  J.  Natt's  Sermons  at  St  Sepulchre's,  London.     12mo.    6s. 

Foot  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity.     By  Isaac  Taylor.     Post 
8vo.    48. 6d. 

The  Triumphs  of  Truth.     By  E.  Ramsden.     Third  edition.     ISmo. 
da. 

St  PanVs  Second  Epistle  to  the  CorInthi«is  and  Gralatians  Explained. 
By  G.  B.     12mo.    ds.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  the  Papacy.    By  the  Rev.  R.  M<Ghee.     12mo.     6s. 

Records  of  Female  Piety.     By  J.  A.  Huie.     12mo.    6s. 

Pastoral  Remains  of  the  late  Mr  George  Comh.     12fflo.    2s.  6d. 

Invalids'  Hymn  Book.     Second  edition.     IBmo.    38.  cloth. 

Fuller's  Holy  and  Pro£ane  State.     New  edition.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

■  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times.      New  edition.     Foolscap. 

«s. 

Plain  Lectures  on  Genesis,  for  Family  Reading.    By  a  Lady.    Fools* 
cap.     48. 

Bishop  Percy's  Key  to  the  New  Testament.     New  edition.     8vo. 
d8.6d. 

Bishop  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.     10th 
edition.    8vo»     128. 

Leisure  of  Some  Winter  Hours  at  Geneva — a  Few  Sermons.     By  the 
Rev.  K.  Kennard.     12mo.    d8.6d. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Smith's  Sermons.     12mo.     58. 
.    Scripture  Texts,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  Teachers,  &c. 
Foolscap.    3s. 

Meikle's  Solitude  Sweetened.     9th  edition.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 
.   Parochial  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism  and  Confirmation.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden.     12mo.     3s. 

General  Redemption  and  Election.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Burgh.     12mo. 
2s  6d. 

Parochial   Sermons.      By  the  Rev.  B.  Hopkins.       New   edition. 
12mo.    6s. 

Key  to  the  Bihle.     By  Bishops  Gray  and  Percy.     8vo.     158. 
.    Plain  Sermons  on  Church  Ministry.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Hutchinson. 
12mo.     48.  6d. 

The  Rights  of  Laymen,  their  Privileges  and  Duty.     8vo.     58. 

The  Christian  Life ;  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Arnold.    8vo.     128. 

Mrs  Stevens'  Progressive  Experience  of  the  Heart.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 
I  Practical  Consideration  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.     12mo« 

o8. 

The  Bishop  ;  a   Series  of  Letters  to  a  New  Prelate.     Foolscap. 
78.  6d. 
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Chmtian  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Itmo. 

58* 

The  Word  and  the  Church*  By  the  Rev.  £.  Sidney.  12mo. 
28.  6d. 

Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Jenoar.  8yo. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Hannahs,  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons.  By  R.  Philip.  Royal 
iSmo.     3s.  6d. 

Isaiah  Unfulfilled ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Prophet*    By  the  Rev.  R. 
Govett,  Jun.     8vo.     lOl.  6d. 
.    The  Careless  Christian.   By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Woodhouse.   12mo.   3s. 

Last  Thoughts  of  a  Naval  Officer  on  the  Unlawfulness  of  War.  By 
T.  Thrush.     12mo,     48. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christianity.     By  P.  D.  Hardy.     12roo.     5s. 

One  Tract  More.     By  a  Layman.     16mo.     2fl.  6d. 

The  Mother  and  her  Family ;  Scriptural  Exercises  and  Prayers*  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Timpson.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Bishop  Andrewes'  Sermons.     Vol.  H.     Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Chorazin,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Child  of  Many  Prayers.  By  D.  E. 
Ford.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Ministry  of  Angels.  By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Mostyn.  12mo. 
28.  6d. 

Spinche's  Private  Devotions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget* 
18mo.     38. 6d. 

Vincentius  of  Lirius  against  Heresy.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 
.    Moral  Influence  of  Great  Cities.     By  J.  Todd.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Bible  Monopoly.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell.  12mo« 
28.  6d. 

Christ  on  the  Cross ;  an  Exposition  of  22nd  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J, 
Stevenson.     Post  Svo.     78.  ^d. 

Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Travellers,  illustrative  of  the  Scriptures. 
12mo.     4s. 

The  English  Hexapla :  exhibiting  the  Six  Important  Translations  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Demy  4to.  2/.  2s.  Royal  4to. 
3/.  3s. 

Catena  Aurea-— Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  S.  T.  Aquinas. 
Vol.  I.     Edited  by  Pusey,  Newman,  &c.     Svo.     10s.  6d.   . 

The  Last  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  T.  K.  Drummond.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Church  Committee.     Foolscap.    3s.  6d. 

Romanism  and  Anglo-Catholicism — Lectures  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sprtain, 
Svo.    9s. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  Missions?  By  the  Rev.  T.  Timpson. 
ISmo.     Is. 

Bishop  Patrick  on  the  Holy  Communion.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Lay  Baptism  Invalid.  By  Laurence.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott. 
12mo.  68. 

The  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T«  Lori* 
tner.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 
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The  Modern  Jadea,  Aniinon>  Moab^  and  Edom.  Compared  bj  J. 
A.  Wylie.     12mo.     78. 

The  Eucharist  not  an  Ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church.  Efy  J. 
Goodman.     12mo.    28. 6d. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Spirit;  Letters.  By  John  Wade.  Vol.  I. 
J2mo.    58 

An  Appeal  to  the  Rubric.  By  the  Rev.  S  Rowe.  Foolscap. 
Ss.  6d. 

Rev.  R.  Jamieson*8  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Early  Christians..  Se- 
cond edition.     Foolscap.     5s. 

An  Address  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  By  A.  Kent.  12mo. 
ds.  6d.  / 

Pre-MillenniaV'Hymns.  Edited  by  M.  Habershon.  Second  edition. 
]  8mo.    28. 

Selections  from  I^igh ton's  Sermons.     12mo.     28. 

Sermons.     By  the  ReT.  Watt  Wilkinson.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Coghlan's  Tableau  de  Londres.     18mo.     5s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Idler  in  Italy.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Vol.  III. 
Second  edition.     Post  8yo.     12s. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  England.     By  E.  Lee.     12mo.     48. 
The  Principal  Baths  of  Germany.     By  E.  Lee.    Part  2.    Ss.  6d. 
Cogh]an*8  Hand-Book  for  Trarellers  on  the  Belgian  Railroads.  I2mo. 

58. 

America,  Historical,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  S.  Buckingham. 
3  vols.  Svo.    2U  28. 

A  Summer  in  Western  France.  By  T.  A.  Trollope,  Esq.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Trollope.    2  vols.  8vo.    328. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Great  Britain.  By  Jehangeer  Nourojee 
and  Hirjeebhoy  Merwoijee.     Post  8fo.     12s. 

The  Wye,  and  its  Associations ;  a  Ramble.  By  L.  Ritchie,  with  12 
Engravings.     Post  8vo.     1 2s. 

Invalid's  Visit  to  the  Spas  of  Naples.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  M.D.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Italy.     By  L.  Mariotti.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     248. 

Three  Years  in  Persia.     By  G.  Fowler.     2  vols,  post  Svo.    24s. 

Dr  Trueman's  Visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  1840.  By  Ann  Walker. 
12mo.    ds. 

A  Winter  in  the  Azores*  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths  of  the  Fomas. 
By  J.  Bullar,  M.D.,  and  H.  Bullar.    2  vols.  Svo.    288. 

Fellows'  Discoveries  in  Lycia ;  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
Imperial  Svo.     2Z.  28. 

Sketches  of  China.     By  J.  F.  Davis.    2  vols,  post  Svo.     16s. 

Medical  Gnide  to  Nice.    By  W.  Farr,  M.D.     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Diary  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Holy  Land|  &c.  By  the  Hoo. 
Mrs.  Damer.    2  vols,  post  Svo.    25s. 
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What  to  observe ;  or,  the  Traveller's  Remembrancer.  By  J.  R. 
Jadsson.    Post  8vo«     12s. 

Up  the  Red  Sea  and  Down  the  Nile  in  1839.     ISmo.     28.  6d. 

Sea  Side  Manual  for  Invalids  and  Bathers.  By  J.  S.  Bigsby,  M.D. 
l8mo.    2s. 

Catherine  Taylor's  Letters  from  Italy.     Vol.  II.     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Hand  Book  for  Hampton  Court.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrawly.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Tour  in 
Connaught,"  &c.    Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Idler  in  France.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  2  vols.  8vo. 
28s. 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  in  India.  By  Mrs  Major 
Clemans.     Post  8vo.    9s. 

Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character,  &c.  &c.  By  Mr  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall*    Vol.  I.     Imperial  8vo.     25s. 

Memoranda  on  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  By  £.  Lee.  Post 
Svo.     10s. 

Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany.  By  H.  F.  Chorley. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.     II,  lis.  6d. 

Hand  Book  for  India  and  Egypt.     Post  Svo.     128. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Chili  and  Peru.  By  the  Retired  Governor  of  Juan 
Fernandez.    8vo.     21s. 

Black's  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes.     Foolscap.    5s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Julietta  di  Lavenza.     By  Mrs  Sherwood.    18mo.     2s. 

Masterman  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  By  Capt.  Marry- 
att.     12mo.    7s.  6d. 

Tilt's  Hand  Books — Eminent  Men  of  Britain.     64mo.     Is.  6d. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  New  edition.  Royal  Svo. 
Part  I.    4s. 

Fanny  and  Martin.     By  Mrs  Cameron.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Houlston's  Scrap  Book.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Tales  and  Anecdotes  for  Children.  By  Dr  Michelson.  Square. 
28.  6d. 

Dawnings  of  Genius ;  or,  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons.  By  A.  Pratt. 
ISmo.    3s. 

Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers.     By  R.  M.  Evans.     Square.     4s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Poetry.     18mo.    28. 

Stories  for  the  Young.     By  Mrs  Leckie.     Square.     ]  s.  6d. 

Norman  Lyndesay ;  or,  the  Orphan  Mute.     i2mo.     29. 

Mrs  Graham's  Histories  from  Scripture.  Second  series.  Square. 
ds.  6d. 

Martineau's  Playfellow ;  The  Prince  and  Peasant.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Ellen  Cameron ;  a  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Emily  Rankin.  Second  edi- 
tion.    18mo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Present  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls.     ISmo.    2st  6d. 
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A 

Afnerictty  edacation  in,  486*    See  Massachusetts* 
America^  Norths  Murray's  TraTels  in,  77.     See  Murray* 
Angelique  Mire,  Abbess  of  Port-Royil,  character  of,  311-319— see 
Port-ItoyaU 

Bath,  Earl  of — avaricious  character  he  displayed,  397-400. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  209-229  to  241— see  Drama, 

Benedictines,  collection  by  the  order  of  the — the  source  from  which  the 
French  historical  school  have  drawn  their  materials,.  101,  103 — prin- 
cipal works  which  they  composed,  104-106 — collection  of  the  histo- 
ries of  the  Gauls  and  France  placed  under  their  care,  for  publication, 
107,  108 — the  arrangement  and  plan  criticized,  108-120. 

Bentham,  political  writings  of,  56.  * 

BoulainviUier  on  the  ancient  government  of  France,  89 — character  as 
a  writer,  and  views  he  held,  89,  90 — answered  by  the  Abbe  Dnbos, 
90—93. 

Bouquet,  Bom,  plan  pursued  by,  and  his  successors^  in  carrying  through 
for  press  the  collection  of  French  histories,  108 — 120. 

Brequigny,  Be,  his  prefaces  to  the  royal  ordonnances  are  very  important 
in  the  study  of  French  constitutional  history,  95. 

Brial,  Bom,  charged  with  the  conducting  of  the  Collection  of  French 
Histories — his  qualities  for  the  task,  107,  108. 

Budget,  ground  and  objects  of  the,  brought  forward  by  the  Whigs  in 
1841,  502 — history  and  prospects  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  502,  503 — state  of  the  free  population  of  Europe,  503, 
50* — of  Great  Britain,  504-506 — the  British  government  have  for 
centuries  fettered  and  misdirected  the  industry  of  the  people,  507- 
509 — the  protection  principle,  509-516 — rivalry  of  other  nations  in 
manufactures,  516-519 — course  which  only  could  be  pursued  by  the 
government  to  meet  the  deficiency,  519-521 — our  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  521 — state  of  Northern  Germany, 
522,  523 — plans  of  the  Whig  government,  524-526 — objected  to  by 
the  Tories,  526,  527 — ^the  duty  on  sugar,  527 — Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
objections  answered,  527-535— influence  on  the  slave  trade,  535-541 
— trade  with  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  islands,  541,  542 — effect  of  high 
prices  of  sugar  on  the  comforts  of  the  people,  543-546 — sugar  could 
be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate  by  our  colonies,  547— and  would  have 
yielded  a  greater  income  by  the  government  plan,  547-549— would 
have  promoted  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world, 
549-559. 
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c 

California,  physical  appearance  and  capabilities  of,  247,  24!8. 

Cecilf  or  the  Adrentnres  of  a  Gentleman,  366— Programme  of  the  Novel 
and  Incidents  extracted,  367-388. 

Chapman — energetic  character  of  his  writings,  226,  227. 

Colman  Family,  Memoirs  of  the,  hy  Richard  Brinsley  Peake,  389 — 
has  not  added  materially  to  the  value  of  what  was  formerly  known, 
389,  390— Francis  Colman  related  to  the  Pulteney  family,  391 — 
anecdotes  of  that  family,  392*396 — George  Colman  the  elder,  396 — 
placed  under  the  care  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bath,  397 — his  progress 
under  their  care,  397-399 — disappointed  in  his  prospects^  400-404 — 
conducted  the  Connoisseur  with  Bonnell  Thornton,  404— critique  on 
his  literary  works,  405-411 — character  of,  411,  412 — George  Colman 
the  younger,  career  of,  413-418 — friends  and  school  companions  of 
the  Colmans,  418-422. 

Cuba,  description  of,  in  regard  to  population,  slaves,  climate,  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  78—81. 

Cuba — the  present  state  of  feeling  in  that  island  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  slave  trade,  554-557 — population  of,  557* 

D 

Darle^s,  George,  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  209. 
See  Beaumont, 

Dead,  respect  for  appears  to  be  decaying,  compared  with  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Etrurians  and  the  ancients,  128-150. 

De  Clifford,  or  the  Constant  Man,  366. 

Dekker,  Plays  of,  221-225. 

Denis  St,  Chroniques  de,  their  importance  in  French  History,  98- 
101. 

Drama,  progress  of  the  Old  English,  210 — historical  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  Grecian  Drama,  compared  with  that  of  the  English,  210-215 — 
history  of  the  English  Drama  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  215, 
216 — earliest  period,  that  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  216,  217 — second 
period,  that  of  Shakspeare — the  Historical  Drama,  217,  218 — third 
period,  218-220 — relative  ages  of  the  several  poets  at  those  periods, 
220 — influence  of  Shakspeare  on  the  writers  of  his  day — 220^^21— 
Writings  of  Dekker  and  Heywood  curiously  illustrate  the  vicissi- 
tude of  the  drama,  221-225— Plays  of  Chapman,  226,  227— of 
Jonson,  227,  228— of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  229,  230— analysis  of 
the  models  which  Fletcher  followed,  230-236 — special  characteristics 
of  Fletcher,  236— immorality  of  his  plays,  236-238— his  play  of  the 
Spanish  Curate,  238-241. 

Dubos,  Abbs,  Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie 
Fran9aise  dans  les  Gaules,  90-93. 

E 

Education  in  America.     See  Massachusetts, 

Ellis,  Mrs,  the  Women  of  England,  &c.  by.     SejB  Women, 

English  Drama,  Progress  of  the  Old.     See  Drama, 

Etna,  Mount,  Val  de  Bove  51,  52 — appearance  of  the  Lava,  52— 
height  of  £tna,  53. 
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Etmria,  general  reluctance  to  admit  the  grandeur  and  civilizatiou  of 
extinct  natiopa  before  tlie  Greeks  and  Homanai  ISl-Hirigin  of,  tpd 
tract  of  country  they  occupied,  122 — power  and  civilization  of,  18S, 
123 — commerce  and  wealth  of,  124— their  language  not  decipher- 
able, 124,  125 — description  of  the  necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  125,  126 
-^description  of  a  tomb,  126,  127*-p-object8  found  in  the  tombs,  127 — 
general  disturbance  of  the  tombs,  128«  129 — respect  for  the  dead 
seems  to  be  decaying  among  the  modern  races  of  men,  129,  130 — 
charnel  vaults  of  Naples,  IdO-^origin  and  history  of  their  vases, 
131,  132 — classitication  of,  132-135 — description  and  value  of  the 
tazze,  -135,  136 — fresco  paintings,  with  descriptions  136-138 — 
religious  belief  of  the  Etrurians,  as  delineated  in  the  fresco  paint- 
ings, ld8-14d-*natural  disposition  of,  143,  144 — resemblance  traced 
between  the  two  great  periods  of  Etruscan  independence,  144,  145— 
many  of  the  illustrious  Roman  families  trace  their  descent  from 
Etruscan  origin,  145 — nomenclature  of  the  old  families,  145,  146-^ 
the  female  sex  held  in  the  highest  honour,  146,  147 — their  govern- 
ment purely  aristocratic,  147 — the  nobles  and  commoas  appear  to 
have  descended  from  one  stock,  147-149 — destruction  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 149,  150 — religious  doctrines  of  the  Etrurians,  150. 

F 

Fletcher,  Plays  of,  229-241— see  Drama. 

France,  progress  of  historical  enquiry  in,  64 — Thierry's  Considera- 
tions sur  THistoire  de  France,  84,  85 — his  mode  of  expounding  his- 
tory, 85-87 — Hottoman*s  Franco-Gallia,  87,  88 — constitutional  sur- 
vey of  the  French  Empire  in  1695,  88 — Boulainvillier's  Histoire,  89, 
90 — Abb6  Dubos'  Histoire  Critique,  90-93 — study  of  the  classical 
writers  induces  a  tendency  to  philosophical  republicanism,  93 — 
Ambly*s  observations,  93,  94 — Buat's  work  on  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient governments  of  France,  &c.,  94,  95 — De  Brequigny's  prefaces 
to  the  Ordonnances,  95 — ;L6zardi^res  Theorie,  &c.,  95-97 — Chro- 
nicles of  St  Denis,  98-101 — collections  of  the  Benedictines,  101-106 
-^commencement  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la 
France,  107,  108 — value  of  the  collection,  108 — its  utility  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  arrangement  pursued,  108- 113 — instances  quoted 
and  criticised,  113-120. 

France,  Swinburne's  description  of  the  court  of,  462-484. 

G 

Qeology  of  England  and  Wales — see  Silurian* 

Goethe,  first  interview  with  Schiller,  176,  177 — intimacy  with,  185 — 
contrasted  with,  188. 

Oralis,  Mrs  Hamilton,  <Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,*  121-151 — 
see  Ftruria. 

Great  Britain,  manufacturing  industry  of,  502,  503 — working  popula- 
tion of,  504, 505,  and  508,,509 — improvident  marriages,  505 — increase 
of  population  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  506 — industry  of,  fettered 
by  the  government,  507 — supremacy  of  our  commerce  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  509 — clogged  by  protection,  509-514 — our  commercial  code 
is  enough  to  destroy  our  commerce,  514-519. 
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Grecian  Dramas  contrasted  with  that  of  the  old  English  Drama,  210- 
215. 

H 

HalVsy  Captain  Basil,  <  Patchwork,*  41 — description  of  a  tide  harbour,  42- 
44 — of  x\1pine  scenery,  44,  45 — of  the  Mer-de-Glace- Moraines,  and 
45*47 — hospice  of  3t  Bernard,  47 — baths  of  Leak,  47,  48 — Paris  at 
tbe  various  seasons  of  the  year,  48-50 — eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  50- 
52 — height  of,  53 — Mount  Vesuvius ;  height  of  the  projection  of  some 
red-hot  balls  from  the  crater,  53 — anecdote  connected  with  tbe  ajicent 
of,  54. 

HeywQody  character  of  the  Plays  of,  220^225. 

H(^meistersy  Dr  Karl,  *  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller,*  151 — see  Schiller. 

Holland,  Lord,  opinions  of  the  late,  559 — his  protest  against  restraining 
the  right  of  petition,  560,  561 — hiHtory  and  character  of  his  family, 
561— the  first  Lord  Holland,  562,  563— his  son  Charles,  563,  564— 
situation  of  the  late  Lord  compared  with  his  predecessors,  564-^his 
eloquence  was  never  brought  properly  out,  565 — yet  he  was  an  ad- 
mirable debater,  565,  566-^bis  political  opinions,  566 — the  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  characterized  his  private  life,  567,  568.     . 

Hottoman'Si  *  Franco-Gallia  * — an  able  work,  87. 

I 

India^  Administration  of  Justice  in,  425 — the  colonization  of,  impossi- 
ble, 426 — want  of  capital,  427— miscalculations  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
when,  he  established  courts  of  administration  of  justice  in,  428,  429-*— 
failure  of,  ascribed  to  the  litigious  character  of  tbe  people,  430^ — to  re- 
duce this  litigious  spirit,  no  case  could  be  tried  unless  the  contending 
parties  stated  their  case  on  stamped  paper,  ib. — evils  resulting  there- 
from, 431-434 — justice  attempted  to  be  administered  by  using  a  small 
body  of  English  functionaries,  434,  435 — Lord  William  Bentinck  first 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  natives  can  be  rendered  trustworthy  for 
judicial  purposes,  435,  436 — the  native  judges  not  adequately  remune- 
rated, 437 — the  first  want  is  that  of  a  code  of  civil  law,  439 — second^ 
that  the  people  should  be  immediately  relieved  from  the  heavy  taxes  im- 
posed upon  justice,  439 — third,  the  completion  of  an  establishment  of 
adequately  paid  native  judges^  440 — fourth,  a  detailed  survey,  on  scien- 
tilic  principles,  of  the  whole  of  British  India,  440-444 — the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  requires  revisal,  445 — the  collection  of  the 
rent  by  tbe  Daooite  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil, 
445-448  —  native  officers  of  police  accept  of  bribes,  and  compel 
payments,  which  they  pocket,  449,  450  —  the  native  watchmen  at- 
tached to  each  village  are  most  inefficient,  451-453 — necessity  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  of  police,  and  of  the  adminis-* 
tration  of  criminal  justice,  453-454 — how  can  that  be  done?  454,456 
— the  first  great  cause  why  India  has  been  kept  back,  is  the  extreme 
fear  of  reform  in  the  civil  institutions,  456 — second,  that  the  head 
government  retains  in  its  own  hands  the  administration  of  the  pettiest 
affairs,  456-460. 
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J 

Jansenism,  origin  of  the  religions  system  of,  323^  324. 
Jonson,  Ben>  style  and  principles  on  which  he  wrote  his  dramas,  227- 
229, 

K 
Kennedt/y  William,  on  the  Repnhlic  of  Texas,  241 1  242— see  Tea^as^ 

Leuk,  Description  of  the  Baths  of,  47,  48. 

LizcardUreSi  Mademoiselle  de  la,  her  Theorie  des  Lois  Politiqnes  de 
la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  95-97. 

Lieber's,  Francis,  Manoel  of  Political  Ethics,  55 — see  Political  Ethics, 
and  State, 

M 

Marlowe,  character  of  his  Plays,  216. 

Marshall,  Judge,  acconnt  of,  82,  83. 

Massachusetts,  state  of  education  in,  486 — education  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  colony  from  its  infancy,  488 — proyisions  for  public 
schools,  488 — mode  of  taxation  for  that  purpose,  489,  490 — a  public 
school  fund  invested  in  1835  by  the  state,  490— board  of  education 
appointed,  491 — duties  of  its  secretary,  492 — gratifying  progress  of 
its  measures,  492-496 — increase  of  female  teachers  in  the  schools, 
496 — ^institution  of  normal  schools,  t6.-~series  of  works  preparing 
for  common  school  libraries,  496,  497 — no  sectarian  views  allowed  to 
be  taught  at  the  schools,  497 — or  discussed  at  the  board,  497,  498, 
and  499,  500 — motions  brought  forward  by  a  party  in  the  legislature 
to  have  the  board  abolished^  500,  501 — school  returns  for  the  year 
1840,501,502. 

Men  and  Women,  mental  differences  between,  192,  193. 

Mexico,  settlement  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  252,  253. 

Morgan's,  Lady,  *  Woman  and  her  Master' — see  Women. 

Murchison,  R.  J.,  on  the  Silurian  system — see  Silurian, 

Mm*ratf,  Hon.  C.  A.'s  travels  in  North  America,  77 — narrow  escape  which 
he  had  from  being  foundered  at  sea,  78 — description  of  Cuba,  78*81 
— his  sojourn  among  the  Indians,  81 — character  of  the  Pawnees,  81, 
82 — account  of  Judge  Marshall,  82,  83 — reflections  on  the  labouring 
classes  of  America,  83. 

N 

Netoman,  Rev.  J.  H.,  author  of  No.  ninety  of  <  Tracts  for  the  Times,' 
275~8ee  Tracts. 

O 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  beautiful  execution  of,  9,  10. 

Oxford  Divines,  opinions  the  High  Church  party  hold  of  the  meaning 
and  tendencies  of  the  Articles,  27 1-298. 

p 

Palmerston's,  Lord,  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  27lhy 

1841 — extract  from,  on  the  protection  duties,  511-514. 
Foley's,  Peculiar  Ethical  Opinions  which  he  held,  56. 
Paris,  appearance  of,  at  various  Seasons  of  the  Year,  48,  50. 
Patchwork,  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  41.    See  Hall. 
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PatoneeSt  character  of  the,  81,  82. 

Peake%  Richard  Brineley, -memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  389.     See 
Colman. 

Political  Ethics,  have  not  as  yet  heen  treated  scientifically — cause  of, 
55 — writings  of  Bentham,  56 — of  Paley,  56 — Lieber's  Manual  of, 
56 — specific  objects  of  Lieber*s  work  criticized,  57,  61 — what  is  the 
state?  61,71 — definition  of  government,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  state,  72,  73 — what  is  meant  by  absolute  power,  73,  74? — import- 
ance of  the  judicial  branch  in  a  government,  74,  75 — views  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns  on  political  subjects,  75,  76. 

Port' Royalists,  History  of,  309 — appearance  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
position  where  the  monastery  stood,  310 — erection  of,  ib, — connexion 
of  the  monastery  with  the  house  of  Amauld,  310-312 — character- 
of  the  M^re  Angelique,  312-315 — her  influence  over  the  sister- 
hood, 315 — called  to  assume  the  government  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Maubisson,  316-319 — returns  to  Port- Royal,  319 — origin 
of  the  religious  system  of  Jansenism,  323,  324 — sketch  of  the 
inmates  of  Port-Roy alj  and  of  their  literary  labours,  319-*— Haa- 
ranne  de  Verges,  the  Abbot  of  St  Cyran,  319-322 — of  Lancelot, 
322— Antoine  le  Maitre,  324-326— De  Sericourt,  326,  327— De 
Saci,  327-329 — Fontaine,  329— Antoine  Amauld,  329-332— be- 
nevolent actions  performed  by  the  inmates  of,  332-336 — heretical 
opinions  brought  against  them^  336-338 — saved  by  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn,  338-341 — character  of  Pascal,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings, 341-343-^the  inmates  dispersed  by  government,  343-345— 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  346-354 — Louis  de 
Tillemont  makes  it  his  residence,  356 — sketch  of  Racine,  356,  357 — 
of  Prince  de  Conti,  357 — final  destruction  of  the  monastery,  358-361 
-r-sketch  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  362— AriewOf  the  Christian  charity 
and  sublime  virtues  which  characterised  the  inmates,  362,  365* 

S 

Sandford,  Mrs  John — Woman  in  her  social  and  domestic  character,  and 
on  female  improvement,  189— see  Women, 

Schiller — his  biography,  by  Dr  Hoffmeister,  ably  executed,  151 — early 
years  of,  152,  153 — placed  at  Stuttgard  academy  for  the  study  of  law, 
153 — afterwards  for  medicine,  1.54 — state  of  his  mind  at  this  period, 
155 — his  first  attempts  at  poetry  characterized,  155, 156 — *  The  Rob- 
bers,* 156,  157— this  play  performed  on  the  stage,  and  received  with 
general  enthusiasm,  158,  159 — disliked  by  others,  159 — *  Conspiracy 
of  Fiesco,*  161 — flies  from  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg's  dominions  to 
Frankfort,  162-164 — his  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  164 — completes 
'  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,*  166 — proceeds  to  Worms,  167,  168 — 
engages  for  a  year  as  dramatic  poet  at  Mannheim,  168 — critique  on 
*  Fiesco,*  *  Cabal  and  Love,'  and  *  Court  Intrigue  and  Love,*  169-170 

'  — removed  to  Leipsig,  171 — writes  '  Don  Carlos  ;*  characteristics  of 
this  beautiful  play,  171-174 — his  *  Geister  Seher,'  174-176— removed 
to  Weimar;  first  meeting  with  Goethe,  176,  177 — appointed  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  Jena,  177 — united  to  Charlotte  von  l-.engefeld,  177, 
178 — retrospect  of  his  life  up  to  this  period,  178,  179 — considered  as 
a  lecturer  and  historian,  179,  180 — attacked  with  illness,  180 — lite- 
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rary  labours  he  was  employed  on  till  the  completion  of  *  Wallenetein/ 
18M83-.<Wallenstein,' 183-185— 'Mary  Stnart/  185_<  Maid  of 
Orleans,'  185, 1 86-— experiments  in  poetry,  186,  187~<  William  Tell/ 
187 — cieatb  of  Schiller,  187,  188 — Goethe  and  he  contrasted,  188. 

Shaktpere — analysis  of  his  writings,  217-220 — ^influence  they  bad  on 
those  of  bis  contemporaries,  220,  221. 

Silurian  System^  1 — derivation  of  the  name,  ib, — geographical  map  of 
England,  2 — enquiries  of  George  Owen,  3^of  Dr  R.  Townson,  3,  4— 
William  Smith's  sketch  of  the  delineation  of  the  strata  from  London 
to  Snowdon,  4,  5,  16  and  17 — Mr  Aikin*s  papers  on  the  sabject,  5,  9 
and  1 0 — Smith's  Geological  map,  6,  7 — Greenough's  geological  map, 
7 — Connybeare  and  Phillips'  outlines,  ib. — Murchison's  first  geolo- 
gical papers,  8-10 — Rev.  Thos.  T.  Lewis  determined  the  relation 
of  part  of  the  series,  10-13 — early  papers  of  Mr  Murchison  on, 
13-16 — the  new  red  system,  16,  17 — ancient  trappean  rocks,  17 — 
coal-fields,  17,  18 — old  red  sandstone  strata,  18-22 — sketch  of  the 
Silurian  Series,  22-25 — Upper  Ludlow  rock,  25,  26 — Aymestry 
limestone,  26 — Lower  Ludlow  shale,  ib, — Wenlock  limestone,  ib, — 
Wenlock  shale,  27 — lower  Silurian  rocks,  27-29 — Llandeilo  flag^s,  29 
-—direction  and  breadth  of  the  Silurian  district,  29,  30 — general  value 
of  Mr  Mnrchison's  labours,  30,  31 — organic  remains  discovered  in 
the  groups,  31-34 — Cambrian  strata,  34 — approximation  of  to  the 
Silurian,  34-38— this  formation  found  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
38-41 — table  of  the  order  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  west  of 
England,  40. 

Siave  trade — influence  which  the  measures  proposed  by  government 
would  have  on  the  extinction  of,  549-559. 

State?  what  is  the,  61 — nature  of,  as  explained  by  Lieber,  62 — ^what 
constitutes  the  society  caljed  the  state  ?  6S-67^-^observations  on  the 
right  of  restraint  assumed  by  every  government  over  its  subjects,  67-~ 
who  possesses  the  right  to  govern?  69-71. 

Sugar,  proposed  alterations  in  the  duty  on,  527 — objections  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  527,  528— exports  from  India,  528,  529— 
effect  which  the  Government  plan,  proposed  in  the  Budget^  wonld 
have  on  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  529-536 — on  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  &c.,  536-541 — trade  with  Brazil  and  the 
Spanish  islands,  541-543 — distress  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
high  price  of  sugar,  542-546 — consumption  of  sugar  that  would  take 
place,  and  increased  revenue  to  Government,  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty,  546-549 — would  have  promoted  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade,  549-559. 

Swinburne,  Henry,  on  the  courts  of  Europe,  461 — extract  from  his 
letters  respecting  the  court  of  France,  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  462-464 — irresolution  of  Louis  XVI,,  464-467-4court 
and  society,  in  which  the  education  of  Maria  Antoinette  was  entrusted, 
467-470 — the  court  of  Madrid,  470— of  Naples,  470- 473-^description 
of  the  Cardinal  York  and  the  Pretender,  473 — the  court  of  France  in 
1786,  1787,  and  1789,  474-482— in  1796,  482-484— general  shy- 
ness and  awkwardness  of  the  leading  personages  describedi  485. 
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Texasy  Republic  of,  its  present  boandaries,  242 — its  river,  243— physi- 
cal appearance  of  the  level  region,  244,  245 — the  rolling,  or  undu- 
lating district,  245,  247 — mountainous  region,  246,  247 — Table-land 
district,  247,  248 — capabilities  of  California,  247,  248 — tribes 
of  Indians,  of  which  the  most  terrible  to  the  white  inhabitants 
was  the  Comanche  tribe,  248 — repressed  by  the  settlers  from 
the  United  States,  249 — capabilities  of  this  territory  is  most  inviting 
to  the  settler,  249,  250 — open  character  of  the  country,  250,  251 
— early  settlement  of,  253-257 — formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  federation,  257 — collisions  between  the  Texans  and  the 
Spanish  authorities,  259,  260 — petition  of  the  colonists  to  the  Mexi- 
can government,  260 — colonists  send  Stephen  Austin  to  press  their 
claims,  262 — Santa  Anna  deposed  the  federal  authorities  by  force  of 
arms,  and  attacked  Texas,  262 — defeated  by  the  Texans,  and  the  in- 
dependence of, as  a  separate  territory  recognized,  263-265 — constitution 
framed  on  democratic  principles,  265 — recognized  by  various  govern- 
ments as  a  new  republic,  as  also  by  Great  Britain,  266,  267 — benefi- 
cent results  likely  to  arise  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Texas  from  the  com- 
mercial treaty  entered  into  by  both  parties,  268-271. 

Thiern/Sf  M. — considerations  sur  Vhistoire  de  France,  84,  85.  See 
France, 

Thornton^  Bonnell,  connected  with  the  Colmans  in  literary  labour,  404 
— account  of  him  by  Colman,  419-421. 

Tracts  for  the  Times — No.  Ninety,  271 — object  of  the  party  to  alter 
the  established  religion,  and  to  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
271-276 — views  held  by  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  articles  sixth  and 
twentieth,  276-279 — examination  of  their  explanation  of  the  article 
on  mass,  279,  282 — of  the  eleventh  article  on  justification,  282 — 
of  their  view  on  purgatory,  &c.,  282 — on  the  sacraments,  282,  283 — 
comment  on  the  twenty-first  article,  284,  287 — nature  of  their  expla- 
nation of  the  article  as  stated  by  Mr  Newman,  287-297. 

V 

Vesuvius — height  of  the  projection  of  stones  thrown  from  the  crater,  53. 

W 

Women — honour  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Etruscans,  146,  147 — 
their  rights  and  condition,  189 — Mrs  Sandford,  works  on,  189 — Mrs 
Ellis's,  189,  190.r-«  Women's  Mission/  by  Aime  Martin,  190— Lady 
Morgan  on,  190,  191 — «  Woman's  Rights  and  Duties,'  &c.,  191 
— her  position  in  savage  life,  19.1 — mental  differences  between 
men  and  women,  192,  193 — is  this  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  education  ?  193-196 — have  women  shown  themselves  capable  of 
taking  the  same  lead  as  men  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts?  196,  197 — 
or  in  painting  and  music  ?  197 — or  in  legislative  and  administrative 
abilities?  198,  199— rights  and  duties  of  the  female  sex,  199,  200— 
should  they  have  the  power  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  ? 
201-204 — evil  effects  likely  to  result  to  their  sex  were  such  a  power 
granted,  204,  205 — proposed  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
houses  of  parliament  to  hear  the  debates ;  effect  of,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  toe  public  good,  205,  206 — the  law  ought  to  be  more  liberal 
than  what  it  is  towards  their  sex,  207-209. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 
Edinburgh  Review.    Nos,  147  and  148.    April-^June,  1841. 

Page    3,  line  20,  for  "  country,"  read  "  county." 

—  18,  —  6,  from  bottom^  for  "  opposition,"  read  "  apposition/* 
*—    18,  —  11  from  bottom,  ybr  "  produces,"  read  "  produce." 

' —  27,  Note,  dele  "  a  walk,"  read  **  *  walker-ercfe,*  a  Walker's-mill,"  &c* 

—  29,  —  15,  /or  «  a  Tyrannus,"  reo^  "  A.  Tyrannus'' 

—  30,  —  6,/or"distributed,"r«a<i"  disturbed." 
_  30,  —  20, /or  "  a  NammW  read  «  an  Avicula.*' 
_  32,  —  8,j^  "should  be,"  r^a<i"  had  been." 

—  36  and  38^  The  note  at  foot  of  these  pages  should  be  transposed* 
_  37,  —  14, /or"  latter,"  rea<^"  former." 

_    39,  —  20  and  28^or  "  Courad,"  read  "  Conrad." 

—  39,  Note  §,  for  "  Glosshurg"  read  "  Blosshura:* 

_   407,  line  21, /or  "  Mrs  Geo.  Anne  Bellarry,   read  «*  Mrs  Geo. 
Anne  Bellamy." 


The  binder  18  directed  to  place  the  Table  of  Fossils,  &c.,  connected 
with  Article  I.,  No.  CXLVIL,  to  face  page  40. 
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